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PREFACE 


In the ‘ Eupolideans’ of the Clouds, Aristophanes complains that 
his scurrilous rivals, Eupolis and Hermippus, have ‘damnably 
mauled’ his Knights by stealing the imagery of the ‘Eels, and 
by foisting into their plays perversions of his famous characters, 
the ‘Tanner’ and the ‘Sausage-vendor. Such outrages upon 
the poet encountered a speedy vengeance during his lifetime. It 
is an interesting speculation how he would have dealt with the 
modern scholars who have subjected to the methods of the 
Higher Criticism the favourite child of his fancy, ‘the most 
excellent conceited play, which ancient critics have called his 
‘most powerful creation,’ and which has passed muster with such 
men as St. Augustine, the Prince of the Church, and Julian 
the free-thinker; the philosophers, Lessing and Hegel; the poets 
Milton and Moliére; the critics Bentley, Porson, and Dobree. 
More than seventy generations of great minds have imagined the 
Clouds to be, as its author thought, the most subtle of his works ; 
it has been left to certain German professors of the nineteenth 
century to discover that it is ‘an inconceivably pitiable work,’ ‘an 
utterly senseless and unactable piece, ‘put together in the most 
degraded period of the Byzantine Empire by some scoundrel who, 
with a devilish hand, destroyed the deathless work of the Greek 
poet in order to provide materials for his contemptible master- 
piece.’ These critics have anatomized a comic extravaganza with 
a strange disregard of Pope’s advice as to the breaking of a 
butterfly upon the wheel, and with an anxious attention to logical 


consistency such as would hardly be in place had the case been 
v 
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that of a treatise of Aristotle or St. Thomas Aquinas. I have 
conscientiously studied their innumerable and tiresome lucubra- 
tions, and have analyzed their arguments with greater care than 
they deserved. The only outcome of my flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able labour is a conviction that by the way of merely subjective 
and a priori criticism “ madness lies”; and, since in such matters 
certainty is unattainable, that it is preferable errare cwm Multone 
quam cum Herr Rapp. I have persuaded myself, and I hope 
to persuade my readers, that the Clouds is a great work of art 
which has reached us, in the main,’ as it left the author’s hands, 
absolute ‘in all numbers,’ and complete. 

The selection by Aristophanes of Socrates as the chief of the 
Sophists has long been a puzzle in the eyes of the students of 
Plato, and has led them into wild extravagances of interpretation 
in order to save the credit of the poet and the philosopher. 
By some ‘Socrates’ of the Clouds has been transformed into 
Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Diogenes of Apollonia, or even 
Antisthenes ; according to others his ambiguous position is due 
to the faulty ‘contamination’ of the several editions of the 
play. But all such suppositions seem to me to lose sight of 
the peculiar nature of early Attic comedy. The comic poets, as 
Lucian says, were ‘terrible fellows to gird at whatis great, and _ 
to ridicule what is noble.’ This being their function, which was 
still penetrated by its origin in the old village nature-worship, 
they had compassed their ends if they made the audience hold 
their sides in inextinguishable laughter. To his pupils Socrates 
was the Messiah of his people; but by the common herd, “ who 
like not in their judgment but their eyes,” he was believed to 
be the Sophist of Sophists, as he sought their society, and, in his 
ironical way, used their language and arguments. Furthermore, 
he was a comic figure, who was not only witty in himself but 
the cause that wit was in other men. Thus he was the natural 
victim of the malicious humour of those gamins of genius, the 
comic poets, whose wont it was to treat serious things frivolously, 
and frivolous things with high seriousness. It appears from 


1 ep. Introd. p. liii. 
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Plato that the philosopher himself was not without a spice of 
the infinite humour, irony, and malice of his fellow-countrymen, 
and it may be inferred from a well-known passage of Aelian 
that, being present in the theatre, he enjoyed with the rest 
Aristophanes’ caricature of his features and character. 

I have thought it necessary to make a new transcript of 
the scholia in the Codex Venetus 474, as it is impossible to 
ascertain from Dindorf or Diibner what is really contained in 
this manuscript. The labour of reading and transcribing the 
minute and contracted writing in the closely-packed pages of the 
Venetus has been very great; but it has seemed to me to be 
desirable to settle once for all the value of the scholia in this 
manuscript which has been greatly overrated as compared with 
the Ravennas. I have collated my transcript with the original 
four or five times, so that I have hopes that it may be fairly 
correct; but I have too good cause to know that my eyes are 
fallible witnesses. Like Falstaff, I suffer from “the malady of 
not marking,” and, consequently, I must crave the indulgence 
of scholars for whatever errors may be found in my work, despite 
all the trouble I have taken to make it accurate. 

As the Clouds was much read in Alexandrine and Byzantine 
schools, the text_is much purer than that of the less read plays— 
‘such as the Acharnians and the Birds; not-to say the Lysistrata 
_and-Thesmophoriazusae. So far as concerns corruptions in which 
all MSS. agree, Bentley, Porson, and Cobet have left little for 
succeeding scholars to glean. In one passage alone (1307 
sq.), which is undeniably faulty, have I adopted suggestions of 
my own. 

I hope that the Index Graecitatis, which aims at being 
complete, will be useful to the future compiler of the much 
desiderated Lexicon Aristophaneum. 

In conclusion, I must thank the American scholars, Messrs. 
J. W. White, E. Capps, E. Cary, Kelley Rees, C. W. Peppler, 
and R. C, Flickinger, who have sent me many of their valuable 
contributions to the study of Aristophanes. To Professor White 
I am indebted for the belief that the ancient Metricists, such 
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as Heliodorus and Hephaestion, are safer guides in metrical 
matters than Rossbach-Westphal and J. H. H. Schmidt, who 
have allowed their theories to be coloured by modern musical 
analogies. Doubtless, ancient metres and rhythms were influenced 
by the musical accompaniment, but of Greek music we know 
next to nothing. 

Of the commentators, I owe most to van Leeuwen, who has 
the merit—so rarely found, but outweighing all others in an 
editor of Aristophanes—of common sense and a keen sense of 
humour, enhanced by a brilliant Latin style. 

Above all, I must record my gratitude to my friend, Professor 
J. I. Beare, who has read my proof-sheets, and has generously 
given me throughout the assistance of his excellent scholarship. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 


Tyrone Hovusz, Dustin, 
March 16, 1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
ANALYSIS OF THE CLOUDS 


Prologue 


1-262: The play begins with a tragic monologue (as in the 
Acharnians), full of movement and variety. The chief actor, 
Strepsiades, is represented tossing uneasily upon his couch, which 
is placed in the vestibule of his house; he groans at the length 
of the nights, while he curses the indifference of his son, and his 
slaves who lie snoring around him. In the first few lines, his 
character and circumstances are vividly portrayed.’ He, a simple 
peasant, whose life has been spent amid the familiar scenes of 
country life, in the midst of ‘the honey-bees and droves and 
olive-cakes, on a farm near Athens, has, like George Dandin, 
“been guilty of the folly of marrying ‘a city-bred madam, ‘a 
niece of Megacles, the son of Megacles, ‘a proud and mincing 
peat,’ who thinks only of spendthrift ways, and ‘the rites of 
* Genetyllis.’ The product of their union is an only son, who, 
taking after his mother, shows all the instincts of an Alcmaeonid. 
_ He is devoted to the turf, and by betting has plunged himself 
and his father into debt. Thus the father soliloquizes, while his 
son talks in his sleep of horses and the courses of the war-cars. 
As ‘the moon is bringing on the day of doom,’ the occasion 
is desperate, and craves desperate remedies, Strepsiades is 
ignorant and credulous, but, peasant-like, devoted to gain, and not 
very scrupulous as to the means of attaining his ends. Though 
x1 . 


me ye 
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living far from ‘the fume and fret’ of city life, rumours have 
reached his ears of the new professors who have recently made 
their home at Athens. These mysterious beings are men of 
universal learning, but their specialty is to teach how the ‘Worser’ 
may become ‘the Better Reason.’ Hence the bright idea strikes 
Strepsiades, who has the peasant’s love of litigation and a pathetic 
trust in the resourcefulness of lawyers, that they will be able to 
teach how, by means of rhetorical skill, he may avoid paying his 
debts. As he is old and scant of wit, he proposes to his son 
to become a pupil of Socrates, whom he looks upon as the 
representative of the new school of philosophers and rhetoricians, 
vulgarly called Sophists. 

Here ends the ‘exposition, which, as is usual in the case of 


a comedy of Aristophanes, is immediately followed by an ex- 


planation of the subject of the play. The delicately reared young 
knight, Phidippides, scorns to become a member of the starveling 
crew of students ‘unkempt, unshorn, unwashed,’ and Strepsiades 
has to go to school in his place. 

In the following scene is given a realistic picture of the 
school of Socrates, and of his disciples. 

Though Socrates never kept a school, and never taught for a 
fee,—indeed never professed to teach at all, except by means of 
conversation in the streets and public places——Aristophanes 
chooses to represent him as a sage of the familiar Pythagorean or 
Orphic- type, who lives in a ‘low-roofed. cell, like the~cave of 
Trophonius, and is surrounded by pallid, spectral shapes, who 
shun the bright light of the sun. Though Socrates was known— 
at least to his friends—as a disparager of the dogmatism of the 
current Natural Philosophy, in comparison with the principle of 
introspection, Aristophanes seats him upon ‘a perch,’ ‘ treading the 
air’ and ‘looking down on the sun. His pupils are seen in 
strange attitudes, their sterns staring at the skies, and their 
noses ‘rifling the bowels of Tartar-limbo. The speculations that 
engage their minds are not of the familiar Socratic type, but 
‘how many scores a flea will jump Of his own length from head 
to rump,’ ‘whether the hum of a gnat proceeds by way of its 
mouth or of its vent, or ‘how they well may dine.” It was 
known to Socrates’ friends that his interest in geometry, 
astronomy, and geography did not extend beyond the needs of 
practical life: Aristophanes makes him an adept in ‘the air 
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theory’ of Diogenes of Apollonia; and the main objects in the 
school which catch the eye of Strepsiades are instruments for 
measuring the heavens and earth, and a chart of the habitable _ 
world. But Strepsiades is not yet disillusioned by the un- / 
practical appearance of the ‘Socratic’ teaching, and he demands to 
become a pupil of the school, His instruction begins without 
delay. Having sworn by the gods, he is informed that ‘gods’ 
are no longer ‘current coin, but that the only deities of the 
Sophists ‘ who have expelled the Olympian gods’ are—the Clouds. 
It is they who give the gift of rhetoric, and, if Strepsiades wishes 
to have ‘the fine flower of speech,’ his devotion must be paid to 
them. 

Before being admitted to their converse, a solemn Orphic 
initiation is required. Aristophanes had, doubtless, often seen, in 
the streets of Athens, the ragged Orphic priests, with their sheep- 
skins, pallet-beds, and pumice-stones. As it is his purpose to 
make Socrates the mouthpiece of every philosophical and religious 
principle to which he objected, he represents him here as dancing, 
in fakir fashion, round Strepsiades, who is seated on the pallet- 
bed, while he crowns him with a chaplet, and rubs together two 
pumice-stones over his head. 


Parodus 


263—509: Socrates invokes the Clouds in a solemn, mysterious 
chant, full of Orphic expressions, whose character is reflected in 
the long anapaestic measure. He is answered by peals of thunder, 
and a solemn anthem is heard from behind the scene. Socrates 
repeats his invocation, and, after some delay, the Chorus of Clouds 
is seen filing through the entrance of the Orchestra on the left. 
The members are dressed as women with floating draperies, and, 
if the scholiasts are to be believed, their masks are adorned with 
long bird-like beaks. 

Socrates greets their appearance with enthusiasm, while Strep- 
siades, like Sancho Panza, indulges in characteristic buffooneries, 
though he pretends to be in an agony of fear. ‘Voila les con- 
trastes d’Aristophane! Voild les ordures qui se mélent a cette 
fraiche poésie’ (Deschanel). Socrates explains to his pupil that 
the Clouds are the only deities of the free-thinkers, whose 
hypotheses seem to dethrone the gods and whose philosophic 
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speculation is like smoke. To them are due the rain and 
thunder, and, as for the force which sweeps them along, it is not 
Zeus, but—Whirligig. The neophyte is entranced with the ‘new 
learning’ since his dominant passion perceives how advantageous 
it would be to have no gods, and he takes oath, for the future, to 
salute no other gods but ‘the Clouds, the vastidity of the Air,’ 
and, last but not least, the object of his particular devotion, ‘the 
Tongue. Being satisfied of his temper, the Clouds promise that 
he will attain ‘the object of his dream,’ viz. skill in speech, so as 
‘to wrest the course of law to his own profit, and to slip from 
the clutches of his creditors. In an ecstasy of abandonment 
(Pnigus, 439-56) Strepsiades commits himself body and soul 
into their hands; and, in recompense for his trust, he is promised 
the bliss of those who are initiated in the Orphic Mysteries 
(457-75). In company with the Clouds, all the days of his life 
will be supremely blessed, and, furthermore, those who are 
involved in law-suits will seek the advice of such an adept in the 
art of speech. Before being admitted to the school, Strepsiades 
is subjected (in Episodium A, 478-509) to a slight preliminary 
examination of his faculties. He must satisfy Socrates that his 
memory is good; that he has the native gift of speech, without 
which, in the opinion of the Sophists, learning is impossible. 
But the result is not promising. Strepsiades’ replies show 
plenty of cockney wit, and devotion to practical ends, but 
little philosophical capacity. Socrates is minded to dismiss 
him with a beating, but he decides to give him a trial; he 
bids him lay aside his cloak <and shoes>, and the teacher and 
pupil disappear through the cavernous entrance of Socrates’ 
‘tenement.’ Here ends the Parodus, which is unusually con- 
structed. The entrance.of the Chorus terminates at 357. This 
is usually followed by the ’Ayov, between the Parodus and 
the Parabasis: and Mazon has suggested that, in the Clouds, 
358-63 form a sort of Cataceleusmus, which is followed by the 
"“Ayov proper.’ But it is safer to hold that the present play is, 
as Aristophanes describes it, ‘a new idea,’* which departs from 
the received construction of an Attic Comedy. 

Normally, the entrance of the Chorus is marked by a scene of 
conflict, to which the epirrhematic division is adapted. In the 
Clouds the Chorus, as befits its nature, plays a passive part, 


1 ep. 263 sqq. appendix. 2 cp. 547. 
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somewhat resembling that of a tragic Chorus. Hence the 
abandonment, in this part of the play, of the epirrhematic 
arrangement; and hence the solemn, stately character of the 
versification. The Pnigus (438-456) is also unusual in a 
Parodus; but the special circumstances justify it here. It is 
generally in place, at the end of an ’Aywy, where one of the 
combatants acknowledges defeat. But here, there has not really 
been a debate—only a scene of instruction. Still, the ecstatic 
submission of Strepsiades to the Clouds resembles the termination 
of an ’Ayov, and, naturally, is expressed in the same metre. 

Although there has been no actual ‘Debate, a struggle has 
been going on within him: the Chorus has had to overcome 
a certain opposition, which the cloudy character of their profes- 
sions has created in a mind solely set on practical ends. It is 
not until he has been promised pre-eminence in ‘wresting the 
course of law to his own profit’ that his enthusiasm is roused, 
and is expressed in a suitable metre. Another unusual feature 
here is that the Pnigus is followed by a parody, in enopliac 
verse, of an ode of an Orphic character, in which the neophyte 
learns of the bliss that awaits him, in his association with the 
Clouds. This is of a very mundane character, and is amusingly 
in contrast with the mystical tone in which it is expressed, 


The Parabasis 


510-626: The first part of the Parabasis (which is written in 
Eupolideans) betrays a personal note which can be paralleled 
only by the address to the spectators by the chief actor in the 
Acharnians (377 sqq.), and may have been recited by the poet 
himself. 

The speaker expresses his belief that he has contracted a 
debt in relation to ‘the men of culture’ who have hitherto been 
his patrons. It is necessary to justify their confidence by pro- 
ducing nothing that is unworthy of their wit. The Clouds had 
been specially designed for them; it was his ‘most excellent 
conceited play, full of fancy and new ideas; but it was too 
refined for the ordinary audience, who preferred the clownish 
farces of his rivals; and so the poet suffered a check. But the 
memory of the success of his first play, the Bangqueters, which was 
of a similar character, encourages him to produce the Clouds 
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a second time, in the hope that the members of the audience who 
applauded the former play will not desert him now. They will 
see that the Clouds did not deserve its defeat. It is a new and 
original play; not a mere rehash of buffooneries, like those of 
his rivals, who are satisfied to borrow their best images from 
Aristophanes’ plays. 

563-74 Ode: Invocation of Zeus, Posidon, Ether and Helios. 

575-94 Hpirrheme: The Clouds recount their services to 
Athens. It is from them that the heavenly warnings are sent, by 
which the conduct of men should be regulated. Thus, in March 
424 B.c., when the elections were pending, they had sent an 
eclipse as an intimation not to elect Cleon, but their advice was 
disregarded. Though late, it is possible for the Athenians to 
retrieve their error. Convict Cleon of peculation (at the ‘scrutiny’ 
in July) and consign him to the stocks; and it will be seen 
that ‘even your backslidings, by heaven’s good will, are of 
advantage to the State.’ 

595-606 Antode: Invocation of Phoebus, Artemis, Athene, 
and Dionysus. 

607-26 Antepirrheme: The Clouds are messengers of a 
complaint from the Moon. The Athenian calendar is in such 
disorder that earth and heaven are no longer in accord. When 
the Gods, who regulate their calendar by the phases of the moon, 
are celebrating a feast, they are robbed of their sacrifices from 
men who are keeping ‘leets and law-days.’ Hyperbolus, ‘the 
Unready,’ the Remembrancer, is to blame for this; and the 
Clouds last year, marked their disapprobation of his negligence, 
by snatching from his head his fillet of office, 


First Syzygy 


627-813: During the Parabasis, the instruction of Strepsiades 
has been going on in ‘the cave of Trophonius, but with the 
unsatisfactory results for which Socrates was already prepared. 

In speculative subjects he is but ‘a homely clown,’ whose 
memory is like a sieve. Socrates is inclined to dismiss him 
forthwith; but, in order to satisfy the spectators, he will give 
him another chance. His public attempts to awaken the 
intelligence of his pupil are developed in two parallel scenes. 
In the first (the Epirrheme, 627-99), Strepsiades is interrogated 
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on certain subjects which the Sophists considered to be a 


: necessary propaedeutic even for practical life. These branches of 
__ knowledge (grammar, the right use of words, metric), are usually 


_ associated with the names of Protagoras and Prodicus, rather than 


A 
:* 


with that of Socrates, In the second (the Antepirrheme, 723— 
803), the preliminary training is abandoned as hopeless, and an 
attempt is made to subject Strepsiades to the so-called ‘ maeeutic 
method.’ He is bidden to stretch himself upon the pallet-bed, 
and, after shrouding his head and concentrating his thoughts 
‘to a tickle point, to set them to work upon the problem of 
escaping the payment of his debts. Each division is closed by a 
choriambo-glyconic system (Ode, 700-6 ; Antode, 804-13); and, 
in addition, the first is followed by a sort of ‘interméde comique’ 
(Mazon), in which, in a parody of a threnody in Euripides’ Hecuba, 
Strepsiades tearfully describes his struggles with the ‘ Bedouins.’ 

It is now obvious that the apprenticeship of Strepsiades has 
broken down. He is not interested in the Socratic ‘ Propaedeutic, 
which he treats as an occasion for burlesque witticisms. When 
he is enjoined to apply the ‘maeeutic method’ to his private 
concerns, he shows much mother-wit within the narrow circle 
of his own ideas. Hence he is forgetful when he is thinking of 
ideas above him or not connected with his own interests; but he 
becomes really ingenious where there is a question of not paying 
his debts. To all other lessons he submits with grimaces and 
contortions, solely in the hope that in the end they will lead to the 
‘Worser Reason.’ He rapidly wearies of Socrates’ intérrogations 
when he is convinced that they do not go ostensibly and directly 
to his end; and, finally, his frivolity disgusts Socrates who 
dismisses him. In despair, he decides, on the advice of the 
Chorus, to make fresh advances to his son. In the <Antode 
(804-13) the Chorus foretells the triumph of Socrates, but in 
language full of irony, which is significant of the dénowement of 
the play. 

Second Syzygy 


814-88: Strepsiades makes an earnest appeal to Phidippides, 
whom he threatens to disinherit unless he accedes to his prayer. 
Though dismissed from school as incurably stupid, he is full of 
the superiority of his new attainments; and displays, before his 
astonished son, ‘the scraps and bits’ he had picked up from 
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Socrates’ sophistic banquet. Zeus is no longer king, but 
Whirligig. Hens must in future be called ‘roostresses’; and 
‘kneading-jack’ is a blunder, in gender, for ‘ kneading -jill.’ 
Phidippides is not quite certain that he should not apply for a 
guardian for his father, as being mad, but he consents to 
accompany him to ‘the Cave.’ Socrates, remembering his 
experience with his father, does not receive him enthusiastically : 
in fact, he hands him over to the Two Reasons, who will enlighten 
him as to their respective characters, and will let him choose 
under which he will enrol himself. As for ‘the Master,’ he is 
weary of Strepsiades and his affairs, and will not be present at 
the discussion. 


Agon 


889-1104: Those personified abstractions, the Just and 
Unjust Reasons, are brought into the Orchestra in osier cages, 
dressed as fighting cocks. At first, in the Proagon (889-948), 
they resort to the violent methods, which, usually in Aristo- 
phanes, as in real life, area prelude to rational discussion. It 
is only when these have failed, and when even the language of 
obloquy has been exhausted, that the alternative of the 
superiority of Persuasion over compulsion is suggested.to—the 
combatants by fhe-Choras— 

A Proagon, such as that which is here introduced, is un- 
exampled in Aristophanes, but it suits the occasion, since the first 
Agon in the Clouds forms a play within a play, and is loosely 
connected with the texture. Thus, while during an ordinary 
Parodus the characters of the parties in the dispute are made 
familiar to the audience, in the Clouds the Proagon has to serve 
the purpose of an ordinary Parodus.t 

961-1008 Hpirrheme: The ‘Just Reason’ gives a charming,’ but 
conventional, picture of what he believes ancient Athenian-educa- 
tion to have been. It has been pointed out that it is rather Spartan 
than Athenian ; but, in fact, it contains little more than what lovers 
of ‘auld lang syne’ have always attributed to the days of their 
youth. As contrasted with the present, it has been held, since 

i ; : ; 
z Pe ents oak tag by A. de iach Festi cca apthin 
Musset ‘la plus grave, et la plus noble in his youth, viz. at the very time 


seéne que jamais theatre ait entendue.’ when Aristophanes laments the increased 
$ Thus Isocrates (in 350-40 B.c.) corruption. “i 
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xix 


the world began, that the children of olden days were respectful. 


4 their deat quiet an orderly in their demeanour; and 
heir studies made them manl nly and law~= abiding 


ise composes an idyll on these familiar lines, “Tiere” 


successfully than most, but the general effect is the same. At 


any rate, the ‘Unjust Reason’ does not take the arguments of _ 
his opponents but, in a genuinely sophistic fashion, 
and in a metre that reflects the spirit of his remarks, he replies 


to them by a series of argumenta ad hominem. He is not in the 


least troubled by the fact that the mmends_is 
tee Hee per probably to Sophistic_ 
teaching.” He aims-at-eonquest,and he is aware that asceticism 
has no Felitetiis for the Young Knight whom he wishes to attract. 
The ‘ Just Reason’s’ hero-is-Heracles, yet ‘hot baths,’ which are 
the pet aver: aversion of the old-fashioned, were invented in the interest 
of Heracles. Public speaking is said to be an evil, yet it was 
the glory of ffomer’s heroes, whom the Just Reason admires, 
‘Silence’ and ‘Modesty’ are said to be virtues, yet no one was 
ever profited by them. Even Peleus, the moral paragon of heroic 
days, was not rewarded as well for his virtue, as Hyperbolus, of 
the lamp-market, for his blackguardism. Everyone must admit 
that what makes life worth living is ‘Wein, Weib, und Gesang’ ; 

and thus it follows that _ the end_of education should be an 


cultivation of the power wer of speech since, without he | 


“convicted adulterer is helpless in the face of his enemies. The 


arguments are a triumph of cynicism, but they are sufficient to 


silence t the ‘Just Reason, who, it must _ be confessed, has recom- 
mended virtue solely on the ground that it is the best. policy. 
-If this is shown not to be so, so far as this world is concerned— 
and nothing is said of the next—there is no refuge but silence. 
But the Unjust Reason is not satisfied with this victory. He 


actually make the Just Reason a convert to his views, by show- 


to drinking-bouts, and indifference, and 


1 But Isocrates (Antid. §§ 285 sqq.), 
amusements. . Those who are less 


who did not love the Sophists, shows that 


they were often charged with teaching 
such as is here ascribed to the ‘Unjust 
Reason’: ‘true philosophy is the study 
how to govern best one’s family, and the 
common interests of the State. But the 
modern Athenian philosophers have 
long been seeking to divert the young 
from such studies, You have made the 
best witted of them devote their lives 


gifted you have encouraged to immerse 
themselves in such scenes of vice, as a 
decent slave would not have resorted 
to, in old days. Some cool their wine 
in the Enneacrunus, others carouse 
in the wine-shops; others play dice 
in gambling-hells, many spend their 
days in the schools of the dancing 
girls.’ 
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ing that, in his admiration of ‘virtue, he is in an insignificant 
minority. The advocates, tragedians, politicians, spectators are 
‘lechers’ to a man. In the weskues of his ethical principle, 
which is based on expediency and general consent, the Just Reason 
fails; and, flinging his mantle aside, he rushes into the school of 
Socrates. The Unjust Reason turns to Strepsiades and con- 
fidently asks him whether he is still minded to ‘entrust his son 
to his care. ‘The answer cannot be doubtful in view of what 


‘has-happened-------- Sie ele 


et Second Parabasis 


1113-30 Epirrheme: The Chorus points out, in humorous 
detail, the blessings that will accrue to the Judges,—if they 
assign the prize to Aristophanes. 


Second Episodium, Second Syzygy, and Third Episodium 


1131-1302: As is usual in Aristophanes, the following 
scenes give burlesque illustrations of the material effects flowing 
from the action to this point. In general, such scenes are but 
loosely connected with the plot of the play; and to a modern 
judgment seem singularly weak. It is the merit of the Clouds, 
that, while in uproarious merriment preserving some of the 
features of the old Phallic Possenspiel, they are necessary to 
the development of the plot, which is not complete until the 
last line of the last act. 

The copsequences of his son’s apprenticeship, for Strepsiades, are 
of two kinds Ts TES first place, being secure in the forensic skill 
of his son, he can afford to treat his creditors v with gross effrontery. _ 
Many Pi outta res fancied that, in these scenes, we have 
illustrations of the Sophistic art, which Strepsiades had wished 
—but in vain—to acquire, in order to escape the clutches of his 
creditors: and that it must be due to the fusion of the two 
editions of the play that he does not appeal to his son to help 
him to get rid of them, but acts in the full assurance of his own 
sophistry. But there could be no greater misconception than 
this. Strepsiades himself (1228 sq.) explains that he refuses to 
pay his debts, because his son, not he himself, has acquired ‘the 
irrefragable argument.’ For the moment he does succeed in 
routing Pasias and Amynias, the latter by means of blows, 
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which constitute %8pis (1299); but the matter will not rest 
here. It will be fought out in court, as Pasias threatens 
(1254 sq.), and, as Strepsiades will have to defend himself 
personally, he trusts to be supplied by his son with the ‘ Reason 
which scorns repayment.’ Thus the disputes with Pasias and 
Amynias are merely a prelude to subsequent proceedings; but 
they supply Strepsiades’ cockney wit with an opportunity of 
airing ‘the shreds and patches’ which he has acquired of the 
Natural Philosophy of Socrates. 

In the Second Episodium (1131-1213), Strepsiades returns 
to fetch his son, whom he finds to have become a finished 
sophist, bearing upon his face ‘the native imprese’ of effrontery 
and chicanery. The attitude of Socrates has changed: at the 
prospect of a fee (1147) he becomes very complaisant; and 
announces the complete success of the instruction communicated 
by the Unjust Reason to Phidippides. On observing the trans- 
formation of the young knight, Strepsiades chants, in lyric metre, 
a paean of victory. The son loses no time in displaying his 
sophistic lore. By an elaborate historical argument, such as was 
familiar to Athenian courts, he shows that proceedings taken 
in recovery of debt are grossly illegal, and due to corrupt 
motives. 

Strepsiades hardly grasps his meaning, but he breaks, again, 
into a paean of triumph (1206-13) and carries off his son to 
a banquet to be given in his honour. The Second Syzgy (1214— 
1302) consists of two parallel scenes (Epirrheme, 1214-58; 
Antepirrheme, 1260-1302), in which Pasias and Amynias 
are insulted and dismissed. In the Stasimum of the third 
_Episodium (1303-20) the Chorus warns Strepsiades that the 


hour is approaching when he will find that his son has—only—too 
truly become a Sophist; and that possibly he will prefer that 
he had been ‘stark dumb.’ Their words come true without 
delay. In the Third Episodium (1321-44) Strepsiades, closely 
followed by Phidippides, rushes screaming out of his house. 
With the perfect ‘serenity of a good logical conscience’ (Mazon) 
the latter offers to expound the principles on which he acted in 
pummelling his father. Strepsiades, like a true Athenian, cannot 
resist his desire to hear how his son will justify this unfilial 


conduct. 
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Second Agon 


1345-1451: Strepsiades has given a banquet in honour of-his— 
son’s matriculation in the school of Socrates. But his satisfaction 
thereat does not last long: ~~Though a half-baked Sophist himself, 
a great deal of the old Adam still remains. He is still devoted 
to the lyre, and the lyrics of Aeschylus; but his son will have 
none of them, and sings to the degraded flute an immoral canzon 
of Euripides. Thereupon follow mutual recrimination and blows, 
Is this conduct not sheer ingratitude? asks the father. ‘No, 
replies Phidippides (Antepirrheme, 1399-1451), ‘I can prove 
that it is just to chastise a father. You beat me when I was a 
child; and, in accordance with strict analogy, I should beat you, 
in return, in your second childhood. Natural law is in favour of 
this view, since cockerels so treat their fathers.’ The father is 
convinced ; but the son is not satisfied, and he goes on to show 
that, by the same natural order, mothers should be similarly 
treated. So analogy demands, but, as Strepsiades is not a strict 
logician, nature is not dead in his breast, and the point of break- 
ing has at length been reached; and (in the Pnigus, which he 
snatches from his son’s lips) he consigns Socrates and his pupil 
to ‘the Chasm.’ 

The Epirrheme and Antepirrheme are written in the same 
metre, the iambic tetrameter which suits the characters of the 
disputants. ‘Strepsiades is too lively, Phidippides too subtle to 
find a suitable medium in the stately movement of the ana- 
paestic tetrameter’ (Mazon). 

The Antipnigus is not wholly assigned to Phidippides, as 
might seem natural since he is victor in the debate. But the 
departure from usage is not without point. The rapid declama- 
tion of a Pnigus does not suit the serenity of this logical spirit ; 
besides, though inferior in debate, the logic of the strong hand 
resides with Strepsiades, who has made up his mind to abandon 
discussion, and to have recourse to force. 


Exodus 
1452-1511: Strepsiades turns to the Clouds, and accuses 


unjust, since his mind had been made up long before the appear- 
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ance of the Clouds. But it is not easy to accept the defence of 
the Clouds that their object all along has been to instil a fear of 
the_gods into evil men, by encouraging them—in_their weakness 
_ until they meet their doom. Though, as it would-appear, they 
are now the enemies _ nd the¢ Sophist® their line_of _ 

justification is so ‘in_character.___ Strepsiades, however, 
does not argue the question, but he repents of his folly, and 
summons Xanthias to his aid, with axes and torches, They both 
mount the roof of the Reflectory, and while the serving-man 
tears up the rafters, his master applies the torch to the fragments 
of the roof. Meanwhile, Socrates and his disciples, half suffocated, 
rush from the house, and are flogged out of the orchestra by 

Strepsiades and Xanthias.. 


} 


YY 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 425-423 B.c. 


ARISTOPHANES won the first prize with his Acharnians at the 
Lenaean festival of 425 8.c. This victory, with a play directed 
against the war-party, was soon followed by the elections for the 
Attic year 425-4 Bc. at which the party favouring peace 
considerably improved its position." Hippocrates was rejected 
and the presidency of the Council of Generals was assigned to 
Nicias, whose political friends Nicostratus, Autocles, Demodocus 
of Anagyrus, and Aristides, the son of Archippus, were also 
successful. The war-party carried Pythodorus, Sophocles, and 
Eurymedon; but these fire-eaters were unlikely to influence the 
administration, as they were destined for a special mission to 
Sicily? To the same party belonged Demosthenes, whose fame 
stood high on account of the unexpected victory won by him 
recently in Acarnania,> and Lamachus, whose career was un- 
affected by being the butt of the Acharnians, which was produced 
just before the elections. 

Cleon was not, at this time, a candidate for a generalship, 
but he seems to have been chosen by lot to exercise the functions 
of a senator. 

The new generals had not yet entered upon their duties, 
when the affair of Pylus entirely altered the political situation. 
This brilliant cowp, which had been planned by Demosthenes, was, 
for a time, frustrated by the incapacity of the President of the 
Council of Generals, and it was not until the latter had weakly, 
and dishonourably, yielded his place to Cleon, that the capture of 


1 cp. Beloch, Att, Pol. s. Perikles, p. 37. 
2 cp. my edition of the dcharnians, p. xxvii. 3 cp. ib. p. xxvi. 
xxiv 
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the Spartan detachment in Sphacteria became a political 
possibility. 

It was easy for Cleon’s enemies to represent that his success 
was ‘thanks to fortune, * and that his promise to take Pylus was 
the act of a madman;* and that ‘he had stolen the cake ready 
baked by Demosthenes.’* But a more dispassionate judgment 
held that it was only by the trickery of his enemies he had been 
forced into a position for which he had no professional qualifications, 
and that his suecess was not due to fortune, but to his own sound 
judgment in adopting the plans of Demosthenes, whose genius he 
had the insight to appreciate. 

The capture of the Spartan hoplites was a severe blow to the 
peace-party. Cleon had already won popularity by raising the 
pay of the dicasts to three obols,* and by increasing the tribute 
imposed upon the Allies;° but he now became the hero of the 
hour; he was honoured with a seat in the Prytaneum,’ and with 
the ‘proedry’ in the theatre,’ and was allowed to continue as 
an extraordinary member of the. Council of Generals for the 
remainder of the year. But Aristophanes was not cowed by 
what he considered the unmerited elevation of the great 
demagogue. In the Acharnians, he had pledged himself to 
‘shave Cleon into shoe-leather for the Knights, and during the 
year 425 B.c. he worked at the Kiights, which he intended to be, 
in some sort, a continuation of the Babylonians, but on safer lines, 
since he avoided all criticism of State-institutions, and confined 
himself to lampooning Cleon, in the style of the fawPixn idéa 
of the older Attic comic writers. 

It was a bold achievement, which, so far as the competition 
(at the Lenaea, 424 B.c.) was concerned, was brilliantly successful. 


“But Cleon was not the man patiently to endure such an out- 


rageous libel. He threatened Aristophanes with a charge of 
alien birth,® and the poet, not being loyally supported by his 
friends, the Knights, was obliged to come to terms with his 
enemy. It was said that ‘he sold his cause (catadundAdAayn) When 
Cleon was treacherously assailing, and worrying, and reviling, and 
dressing him.’ He himself admitted that he had ‘to play the 
2 rijs TU 5 ep. Gilbert, Beitrage, pp. 185 sqq. 

é os Aas EL Spates ‘Kréwvos ; on ig, 286, 709, ete 7 ae 
kalmrep paviwdys ota 7 brboxects dréBy. : ep. ib. 702. _ cp. 301 sq. 

3 cp. Hg. 55 sq. ep. Ach. p. xi., Vesp, 1285 n. 


4 cp. Vesp. Excursus II. 10 op. Vesp, 1284. 
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ape,’ 1 so that ‘the stake left the vine in the lurch. The terms 
of the compromise, if compromise there was, cannot now be 
ascertained; but it is probable that he gave a guarantee to be in 
future more complaisant towards the demagogue. Be that as it 
may, his attacks upon Cleon from this time were only incidental, 
and it is possible that the temperate and philosophical tone of 
the Clouds was the firstfruit of his reOnxiopos. 

At the elections for the Attic year 424-3 B.c., immense 
efforts seem to have been made to defeat Cleon. On the day of 
the voting, an eclipse seems to have taken place.” This apparently 
supernatural event was utilized to secure an adjournment of the 
voting, and Cleon’s enemies sought to convince the people that 
heaven was opposed to his election. But the immense popularity 
which he owed to his recent administrative and military successes 
was still undiminished; and the peace-party, though in general 
not unsuccessful, failed to defeat their chief opponent During 
this year of office, Cleon seems to have taken no part in any 
military expedition. Confining himself to internal administration, 
for which his character fitted him (‘lurking at home, according 
to the bent of his nature ’),* he had no personal responsibility for 
the many disasters of the year. But the defeat at Delium and 
the loss of Amphipolis ruined the war-party for the moment, and 
Cleon, who was involved in their growing unpopularity, seems 
not to have been re-elected at the elections for 423-2 B.c. 


l ep. Vesp, 1291. 3 ep. 582 Appendix. 
2 ep. Nub. 581 sqq. nn. * ep. Vesp. 970 n. 


Ill 
THE PRODUCTION OF THE CLOUDS 


THE Clouds was produced, just before the elections, at the 
Magna Dionysia, in the presence of the Athenian people, and the 
Allies from the Federated States. The other competitors were 
Cratinus with the [vrivy, and Amipsias with the Kédvvos, who 
won the first and second places respectively. The result was a 
disappointment to the poet, who looked upon this as his ‘ most 
excellent conceited play.’ In the ‘ Eupolideans’ of the present 
play, he calls his rivals ‘a gang of clowns, who win favour by 
means of ‘scurril jests’ and obscene displays. His defeat by 
Cratinus was particularly galling, as, in his great comedy of the 
preceding year,’ he had commiserated the father of old Attic 
comedy on the defeats of his declining years :— 


But since in decay you have cast him away, 
Stript of his stops and his musical strings, 
Battered and shattered, a broken old instrument 
Shoved out of sight among rubbishy things.® 


The plot* of the successful play increased the bitterness of 
his defeat. The Flask was intended to be a rejoinder to the 
_ Knights, and to be a glorification of the strong potations, of which 
_ Aristophanes had ridiculed Cratinus as being the slave. The 
moral of the piece is in Horatian words, nulla placere diw nec 
uiuere carmina possunt Quae scribuntur aquae potoribus, or, in 
Falstaffian language, ‘if I had a thousand sons, the first human 

1 ep. 522. 4 The purport of the play has been 
2 cp. Hy. 526 sqq. discussed by Fritzsche, Qu. Ar. i. pp. 


257 sqq.- 
Xxvli 


3 Frere. 
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principle I would teach them should be—to forswear thin 
potations, and to addict themselves to sack.’ * 

Cratinus is the hero of his own piece. An action is brought 
against him by the wife of his bosom, Comoedia, for preferring 
to her the charms of his mistress, Mé@n, and his boy-favourite, 
Olvos: ‘if he sees a darling Mendean—wine, in the bloom of 
youth, he follows and cries out, “Ah! how fair and tender! will 
he bear—three portions?”’? ‘He is enamoured of Wine bearing 
“half-and-half,” while I (Comoedia) peak and pine’* The 
friends of the pair intervene, and try to restore Cratinus to his 
wife; but their efforts are fruitless. She is forced to propose a 
drastic remedy : ‘ how, how can he be diverted from his immoderate 
potations? I have it: I'll smash his vessels, and trample and 
splinter his jars, so that he shall not have a single wine-glass 
left.’* In the Parabasis, it is probable that Cratinus made a 
serious defence of his poetic style as against that of his younger 
rivals. Unfortunately, it has perished ; but the single Archilochian 
line,’ ‘O beggarly citizens, listen to my words’ makes it probable 
that it was, in style, worthy of this ‘ master of flouts and sneers.’ 


Of noble Cratinus so splendid and ample, 

Full of spirit and blood, and enlarg’d like a flood, 
Whose copious current tore down with its torrent 

Oaks, ashes and yew, with the ground where they grew, 
And his rivals to boot, wrenched up by the root, 

And his personal foes, who presumed to oppose, 

All drown’d and abolish’d, dispersed and demolish’d, 
And drifted headlong, with a deluge of song.® 


In the same passage, he may have attacked Aristophanes, ‘this 
clever fellow, this subtle thinker, this hunter down of pithy 
maxims, this Euripidean-Aristophanizer.’ * 

‘ Comoedia’ succeeds in hiding Cratinus’ ‘jar, but she has to 
promise that she will soon be restored to his sight with her 
neck ‘ tricked out with—pitch’* She is found, but with ‘ her 
belly stuffed with—cobwebs.’ ® 

In the Agon, the case of the unharmonious couple is argued 
before a bench of friends. Cratinus’ defence is contained in the 

: Shak. 2 Hen, IV AS iii, 133 ee 8 Eq. 526 sqq., translated by Frere. 
2 es 5 eH). Yt Fr. 807 Gp. 102K, ; ii. p. 295 M.) 


4 Fr. 187 (i. p. 70 K. ; ii. p. 122 M.). : Fr. 189 (ib. p. 71 K. 5 p. 127 M.). 
5 Quoted by schol. Pax 603. ® Fr. 190 (ib. K.; p. 129 M.). 
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celebrated lines: ‘wine is the swift steed of the bard; while a 


drinker of water will never bring forth anything wise. ! 
_ Apparently, he was acquitted by his judges, since the play ends 
_ with that Falstaffian tribute to the potency of strong potations :? 


‘King Apollo! what torrents of words! The fountains are full 
of sound; the “Twelve Spouts” are in his mouth; his throat is 
an Ilissus. What further plea can I add? Unless a gag is put 


_ upon his lips, the whole theatre will be deluged with his verses.’ 


Of the Connus* of Amipsias nothing is known except that 
the chief character in the play was Connus, the music-teacher of 
Socrates, and that Socrates himself was represented by one of 
the actors, who is so addressed, on his appearance, by the First 
Leader of the Chorus:* ‘4. O Socrates, of the few (viz. “the 
minute philosophers”®) by far the best, but of the many the 
vainest, have you too come to join our throng? Long-suffering 
man, tell me, how would you procure a robe?® J. This va-nu- 
preds was created to be a reproach to the cobblers.’ 

It is a curious coincidence that, at the same festival, two 
plays should have been produced satirizing the great philosopher. 
The loss to literature has been great that the Connus, which was 
preferred to the Clouds, has not survived. A comparison of the 
two plays would have thrown an invaluable light on the canons 
of taste of the Athenian public. 


1 Fr. 199 (ib. p. 74 K. ; p. 119 M.). Ar. i. pp. 243 sqq., Hermann, Pracf. 
2 Fr. 186 (ib. p 69 K.; p.119M.), Wwb. p. xxxvi. 


reading, with v. Herwerden, in 4 Iuods 4 Fr. 9 (i. p. 572 K. ; ii. p. 703 M.). 
qh pipryk’ rh bv <dyryeiroup’ Er; ep. 5 So Fritzsche. But both the sense 
Collec. crit. p. 7 and reading are doubtful. 


5 cp. i p. 671 K.; ii. p. 703 M. The 6 Possibly a jest similar to that in 
fragments are discussed in Fritzsche, Qu. Nub. 179 (where see Appendix). 


IV 
THe AIM OF THE CZOUDS 


THE precise causes which induced Aristophanes, at this time, to 
attack the most popular modern school of philosophy, and 
especially how he came to look upon Socrates as its representa- 
tive, have long exercised learned minds, and yet no explanation 
has been given of such a kind as to satisfy, on the one hand, the 
admirers of Socrates, and, on the other, those who look upon the 
comic poet as the champion of right thinking, and, as he wished 
himself to be thought, ‘ the purger of the common weal,’ and ‘ the 
besom’ that swept the State clean of all moral filth. There are, 
however, certain general considerations which may throw some 
light upon the problem. 

The war waged between philosophy and poetry” (especially 
comic poetry, that enemy of new ideas), was of ancient date. 
Familiar to all were ‘the yelping hound howling at his lord, 
‘mighty in the vain talk of fools, ‘the mob of sages’ and 
‘minute philosophers who are beggars after all.’ * 

As in other departments of the fawixn idéa, Cratinus led 
the van. In his Panoptae* (a nickname for philosophers who 
‘knew everything’), which may have been the model followed by 
Aristophanes in the Clouds, he assailed ‘the water-theory’ of 
Hippo, and his comparison of the sky to ‘a muffle’ Aristophanes’ 
collaborator and rival, Eupolis, wrote the Flatterers® against 
Callias and his parasite, Protagoras, whom he calls a natural 


: ep. Vesp. 1048. > ep. Nub. 96 Appendix ; Bergk, Rell. 

* It was begun by Xenophanes who com. Att. pp. 167 sqq. Like Diagoras, 
attacked Homer and the religious poets. | Hippo was called ‘the Melian’ (Nud. 

3 Plato, Rep. 607 B. 830). 

‘i, p. 60 K. (ii, p. 102 M.), Bergk, 6; ate 
Rell, com. Att. pp. 164 sqq. = 1 p. 296 K. (il. p. 484 M.). 
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philosopher, although he was no more of a ‘ meteorosophist’ than 
Socrates himself: ‘within is Protagoras, the Teian .. . that 
blasphemer, who dogmatizes about the mysteries of the skies, 
while he eats garbage on the earth’! The Chorus in this play 
was composed of ‘parasites,’ viz. the Sophists? whom Plato? 
represents as frequenting the house of Callias. 

Thus, in attacking philosophy, Aristophanes was in good 
company. 

It is a far more difficult thing to explain the cause of the 
feud, if feud there was, between Aristophanes and Socrates; 


and why, to the common eye, the portrait of the philosopher—— 


is so deficient in realism that it has been called, by good 
judges, ‘a travesty of the real man, ‘not an individual but a 
gallery of portraits, ‘not a caricature but an entirely different 
person,’ ‘un étre de fantaisie’ (Denis), a man of shreds and 
patches, a natural philosopher after the manner of Anaxagoras, 
Archelaus, or Diogenes.of Apollonia,;a Sophist after the manner 
of Prodicus and Protagoras, a charlatan after the manner of 
Pythagoras and the Orphic priests; ‘he has, in fact, made 
Socrates everything that he was not,—a greedy self-seeking 
Sophist,a speculator in matters too high for mortals, an atheist _ 

. whereas he had to do with the most reared of the 
teachers of the day, a poor man content with his poverty, a 
despiser of “ Natural Science,” and perhaps the only Greek thinker 
of his time to whom we can unhesitatingly apply the epithet 
Theist.* It is not sufficient to say that great latitude was 
enjoyed by the ‘iambic’ form of early comedy, which was only 
one step from the personal lampoons of Archilochus; for even 
personal invective, to be successful, should have some basis of 
fact, and the very charge brought against Aristophanes’ work is 
that it ‘borrowed from the historical Socrates little more than 
the mask.’ *® 


I attacked 

Socrates? No, but that pernicious seed 

Of Sophists whereby hopeful youth is taught 
To jabber argument, chop logic, pore 

On Sun and Moon, and worship Whirligig.’ ® 


1 Fr, 146 (i. p. 297 K.; ii. p. 490 M.). rom. Xe pe Lie 
2 cp. schol B Plato, Apol. 20 a Bekk. Diels, ther Leukipp. u. Demokr. p. 
3 cp. Prot. init. 106, Denis, Com. gr. ii. p. 16. 


4 W. H. Thompson, Journal of Philo- oR, Browning, Aristophanes’ Apology. 
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If this is a correct statement of the poet’s motives, his 
conduct admits of no defence. But there is no evidence that 
he was conscious of his injustice to Socrates in making him the 
head of the school of Sophists. Even in the Frogs, written 
nearly twenty years later, the Chorus says, ‘Right it is and be- 
fitting, Not, by Socrates sitting, Idle talk to pursue, Stripping 
tragedy-art of All things noble and true. Surely the mind to 
school Fine-drawn quibbles to seek, Fine-drawn phrases to speak, 
Is but part of a fool,’1 Nor is it the fact that the portrait of 
Socrates is unrecognizable except for the mask.’ Aristophanes 
was an observant man, and it would have been strange if he had 
failed to draw a vivid picture of a figure so familiar to the 
Athenian streets. In the Clouds, the references to Socrates’ 
personal appearance are numerous and exact.* Nor are the re- 
semblances confined to external features; many philosophic 
traits are satirized which did not escape the notice of the poet 
some decades before Xenophon and Plato composed their 
portraits (which are largely imaginary) of the great philosopher.* 
Naturally, the Aristophanic sketch is a caricature, and consequently 
unfair. But it is generally forgotten that it was not the function 
of a poet of the early Attic comic drama to be just; and there is 
evidence that Socrates himself took this view of the comic poet’s 
office.© According to Aristotle, one of the objects of_ comedy 
was to degrade character yéAwros évexa,’ provided that the 
‘laughter’ had some foundation in fact, without which it would 
have lost all its interest. In the eyes of the comic poets Socrates 
was a comic figure’ ‘exactly like the masks of Silenus which 
may be seen in the statuaries’ shops; and they are made to 
open in the middle, and have images of the gods inside them’ ®; 
so absent-minded that, when excited by a discourse, boys struck 


' Translated by B. B. Rogers. is to answer for Aelian’s authority? As 


? Possibly the actor taking the part 
of Socrates also imitated his accent and 
gestures (v. Leeuwen), 

% ep. 108 sq., 362 sq., 415 sqq., 835 sqq. 

4101, 187, 145 sqq., 234 sqq., 386, 
394, 414 sqq., 482, 700-22, 737, 742 sqq., 
842. There are some sound remarks on 
this subject in Romer, Zur Kritik u. 
Exegese d. Wolken d. Aristoph. pp. 224 
sqq. 

5 ep. Xen. Symp. ; the anecdote in 
Aelian, V-Z. ii. § 13 is famous, but who 


the same writer says (ib. v. § 8), such jests 
are powerless when directed against a 
oTeped yraun. ‘Socrates, when satirized, 
laughed, Poliagrus hanged himself ;’ and 
Diogenes L. ii. § 27 states that the 
comic poets, in ridiculing Socrates, 
really glorified him. 

8 ep. Ach. Introd. p. lxviii. 

“ ep. Denis, Com. gr. ii. p. 18, Des- 
chanel, Aristophane, p. 148. 

8 Plato, Symp. 215. In the Clouds, 
Socrates may have been dressed as a 
Silenus, ep. 223 n. (schol.), 627-813 n, 
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him and plucked his hair, without his noticing it’; so bizarre 
in his style that he talked of ‘ pack-asses and smiths, and cobblers 
and curriers, but he who opened the mask and looked within 
found nothing that was not divine.’* Thus, his originality made 
him particularly adapted for representation upon the comic stage. 
These general considerations have been held by many to be 
sufficient to justify Aristophanes in his treatment of Socrates 
in this play.* But there are, in addition, many special considera- 
tions which afford an ampler justification of the poet’s attitude. 
Impossible as it may seem to those who take their views of 
Socrates and the Sophists from Plato, it must be admitted that 
to the Athenian public, at this time, Socrates was looked upon 
as a Sophist, indeed the Sophist of Sophists. Possibly this 
identification was due to the fact that the invidious sense of the 


‘word, which originally meant ‘a public teacher of wisdom, 


educating youth for practical life?-did not yet exist, and Socrates 
was not markedly opposed to them at this time.* Without going 
so far as Hegel in holding that Aristophanes was ‘absolutely 
right’ in attacking the Socratic dialectic on account of its 
negative destructive tendencies, it is possible that there were 
many formal resemblances between Socrates and the Sophists 
which led to their being classed together. The subjective 
principle introduced by Socrates was dangerous to conventional 
morality. Aristophanes was no philosopher, and failed to see 
that the subjectivity of Socrates was of a very different type 
from that of the Sophists, since, though destructive in appearance, 
it really aimed at establishing sound ethical principles, ‘not for 
everyone, but in everyone. Furthermore, if Socrates was really 
opposed to the Sophists, he cannot be acquitted of contributing 
to the misconception which identified him with them. He 
constantly sought their society, and, numbered among his 
acquaintances ‘professors of the omme scibile,;° such as Hippias, 
Archelaus, Anaxagoras, and, possibly Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
is known to have resided for some time in Athens. Again, in 
order to combat the Sophists, he used their language, and their 


1 ep. Diog. L. ii. $21. 2 Plato, ib. a ‘babbler and a corrupter of morals.’ 


3 ep. Siivern, Uber d. Wolken, p. 71, 
Denis, Com. gr. ii. pp. 18 sqq. 

4 Socrates is called a Sophist by 
Aeschines, Timarch. § 173; and by the 
Athenian public generally (Plato, Polit. 
299 B). In the opinion of Cato, he was 


Plato and Aristotle are called Sophists 
by Timon, Antisthenes by Xenophon 
(Symp. 4 § 1), Aristippus by Aristotle. 
In fact, to call a man a ‘ Sophist,’ meant 
that one did not like his teaching. 

5 ep, W. H. Thompson, /.c. 
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manner of arguing. His affectation of ignorance was thought to 
be scepticism. This\‘methodic doubt’ of Descartes’ he used in 
public, and it was naturally confounded with real doubt and in- 
credulity. His irony pulverized all solution, without suggesting 
a real one. 
an agnostic. Another source of the misconception concerning 
Socrates was the jealousy pervading literary and philosophical 


. a YA ‘ 

circles at Athens: «al Kxepapeds xepapel xotéer Kal TeKzove 
Cee nL ead 

réxtwv. | Even among the professors of the ‘New Learning 


_Grammarians like Prodicus, as well as philosophers like Socrates, 
were accused of it: ‘this fellow has been debauched by some 


the universe, but how to get a dinner—he has taken no thoug 
o’ that.’ ® And these charges were eagerly caught up by ordinary 
“en Whdse hysterical conservatism * on the subject of education 
is best expressed by Jack Cade: ‘Thou hast most traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar-school ; 
and whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used; and 
contrary to the king his crown and dignity, thou hast built a 
paper-mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear.’ ° 

For a proof of this characteristic of the Athenian public, who 
thought the divine order of the State was disturbed, if a string 
was added to the lyre, or an alteration made by Phrynis in a 
musical nome, it is sufficient to refer to Isocrates the Sophist’s tract 
‘ Against the Sophists.”® It would thus appear that Aristophanes’ 
injustice to Socrates was mainly confined to his setting in a 


Thus, though a man of living faith, he had the air of 


charges of corrupting the youth were extraordinarily common. ) 


1 cp. Deschanel, ib, p. 146. 

2 Aristoph. éy Taynuorais, i. (p. 518 
K. ; ii. p. 1149 M.). 

3 Hupolis, Mud. inc. i, p. 351 K. (ii. 
p. 553 M.). 

4 On the hide-bound conservatism of 
the Athenians see some good remarks 
in Holm, Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 293 ET. 
“Art and Rhetoric were the only pursuits 
which enjoyed permanent popularity at 
Athens. And the last-named was the 
only one that was quite unassailable, as 


it could flourish without the accompani- 
ment of intellect.” 


5 Shak. 2 Hen. VI tv. vii. 82 sqq. 

5 See esp, § 1 sqq.: ‘the unpopularity 
of the Sophists is due to their absurd 
profession, which ends in time being 
wasted in ridiculous disputes. They 
try to persuade men that they will 
teach what should be done, and by 
means of this knowledge, will make 
them happy. . . . They are despised as 
ador€oxat by those who see that success 


treatise, or by Prodicus, or by some babbler or other;*’ ‘I abhor ‘ 
| Socrates, that beggarly babbler, whose thoughts range through 
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wrong context a multitude of traits that, in some sense, might be 


considered Socratic. 


Socrates was not a’ natural philosopher,' but 


he had studied the principles of Heraclitus and Anaxagoras; he 
eno metorician, and Plato represents him as the enemy of 
rhetoric, but he did not eschew making men ‘most capable of 


expressing themselves by means of speech,’ ? and it is well known 


that 


1 him. 


: forbidding ‘instruction in the art of speech’ was 
It is true that Aristophanes’ picture of 


Socrates shows not a trace of the higher side of ‘the Master’ ; 
but, as was said above, a poet of early Attic comedy acknowledged 
no obligation to be just, and it is probable that to Aristophanes 
Socrates seemed the more dangerous on account of the nobility of 


his character and the saintliness of his life. 


His instincts told 


him that the serious ascetic view of life, inculeated by Socrates 
and the Socratics such as Antisthenes and Chrysippus, was fatal 
to the comic spirit, which was founded on what the philosophers 
aimed at eradicating, viz. the intimate union of the soul with 


the physical processes of nature. 


Attic Comedy owed its origin 


to the worship of the emblem of fertility, and never forgot the 


source from which it sprang. 


The old, unsophisticated love of 


nature, illustrated by Strepsiades, was shocked by modern 
rationalism which was represented by Socrates as well as by the 


Sophists.* It preferred to 


Stick to the good old stories, think the rain 
Is—Zeus distilling pickle through a sieve, 
Think thunder’s thrown to break Theoros’ head 


For breaking oaths first ! 


To such a spirit there was blasphemy in the speculations of the 


modern natural philosophers * 


in life is won rather by déf4 than by 
énioTHun. « Such teachers, in the 
case of rhetoric, pay no attention to 
natural gifts, but profess to impart the 
gift of speech, as they might grammar ; 
but, in truth, in rhetoric, as in every- 
thing else, natural gifts are paramount, 
though they may be improved by art and 
practice.’ Other instructive passages 
on Sophistic teaching are He/.encom. init., 
Antid. §§ 268, 276 sq., 291. 
1 The real reason why Socrates dis- 
approved of ‘meteorosophia,’ was that 
_ it was based on hypothesis. In asimilar 
spirit, Hippocrates argues ‘The mysteries 
of the skies, the secrets of the earth, are 


obscure to speakers and hearers alike. 
For there is no test, which might be the 
touchstone of fact’ (viz. the cause cannot 
be shown to be a wera causa), ep. Iepi 
apy. inr. §1=i. p. 572 L. 

2 Xen. Mem. i. 2 § 12-16, ib. i. 6 § 15; 
Socrates admits that it was his aim to 
teach men to be modurixol (a Protagorean 
phrase), and (ib. ii. 1 § 19) ‘to govern 
their own homes well: to do good to their 
friends and country.’ This reads very 
like ‘ Protagoras’ in Plato, Prot, 318 E. 


3 ep. Deschanel, ib. p. 161. 
4 Even by sober people these natural 
philosophers were said to destroy religion, 
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who prate 
Of father Zeus, who’s but the atmosphere, 
Brother Posidon, otherwise called—sea, 
And son Hephaestus—fire and nothing else ! 
Over which ‘nothings’ there’s a something still, 
‘Necessity,’ that rules the Universe, 
And cares as much about your Choes-feast, 
Performed or intermitted, as you care 
Whether gnats sound their trumpet from head or tail. 


To the poet philosophy was the enemy, and it was a matter of 
indifference whether it was true or false, whether Socrates was, 
as the world holds him to have been, a bold spirit erecting upon 
the ruins of a discredited system a fabric destined to endure, 
or a charlatan who attacked all received ideas with equal dexterity 
and equal unscrupulousness. In buttressing conventional ideas, 
the poet availed himself of all the weapons of sarcasm and wit 
which a Voltaire and a Beaumarchais employed in attacking 
them;' and the modern world has consequently accused him of 
setting the law of the past against the law of the future ; but it 
may be allowable, in his editor, to sympathize, in some measure, 
with the gay sarcastic spirit that saw, and rightly saw, in philosophy 
the ruin of the old Athens, and the downfall of the society which, 
since the Persian wars, had ruled the civilized world, and erected 
monuments, in literature, art and in every other domain of 
culture, which men have not allowed to perish. The modern 
world is fully aware of the debt which thought owes to Socrates 
and his pupils; but to his own generation he was the originator 
of the dangerous principle of introspection, and philosophical 
analysis. By means of the Socratic method all existing beliefs 
were compelled to justify themselves before the bar of Reason: 


‘Religion could not escape by 


cp. Plato, Legg. 967 A: ‘The common 
herd think that astronomers etc. are 
atheists, who attribute phenomena to 
avdykat, and not to didvora Bovdjoews.’ 
They don’t appreciate the true fact that 
‘the man is blest who probes the depths 
of inquiry, not urging his fellow-citizens 
‘to unjust deeds, but studying the ageless 
order of immortal nature, how it came 
into being’ (Eur. fr. 910 N.2). One who 
sees these things, cannot fail to know 
God; but ‘he casts far from him the 
tortuous deceits of perewpodsyor, whose 


its sanctity, Legislation by its 


tongue utters vain things about what 
is unseen’ (ib. fr. 913). Thus, it is 
not strange that natural philosophers 
were hated, cp. Plut. Wie. 23 ‘they did 
not tolerate natural philosophers, and 
MeTewporhéoxar, aS reducing 7d Oetoy to 
irrational causes and unforeseen powers 
and necessitous affections.’ Hence 
Anaxagoras was accused of impiety, 
and was exiled through Diopithes’ law 
(id. Per. 32), which Cleon utilized against 
him (Diog. L. ii. § 12), 
1 ep, Deschanel, ib. p. 109. 
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majesty.” Doubt, indifference, and criticism were embraced as 
evidences of a thorough-going spirit, which aimed at establishing 
universal concepts amid the varied play of phenomena. In the 
interest of the human race, such a revolution was necessary ; but 
to Athens, and its peculiar type of culture, it foreboded a rapid 
and inevitable decay.’ 


1 ep. Deschanel, ib. p. 106. 


V 
THE SOPHISTS 


EVEN at the moment when the comic spirit became articulate at 
Athens by receiving State recognition,’ causes were at work 
which doomed it to a short though brilliant life. The victories 
of Marathon and Salamis made Athens self-conscious. She 
awoke to find herself mistress of the Greek world by means of 
her fleet. The city and the Piraeus rapidly grew in importance, 
and the products of the world, not only in commerce, but in art, 
poetry, and rhetoric, were brought to the doors of Athens. Thus, 
the city which, before the Persian wars, was a small provincial 
burgh, soon became ‘the Prytaneum of the learning of Greece, ” 
the Hellas of Hellas.* The consequent Aufklérwng was at first 
confined to the city and the Piraeus, and the country-folk, of 
whom early comedy was the spokesman, were untouched by the 
new spirit; but the catastrophe of the Peloponnesian war, in 
ruining the landowners, practically abolished this class, and with _ 
it the simple old ideas on religion, morality, and education. _ 
Before Athens became the capital of a great empire, the State 
troubled itself but slightly about the education of the children. 
‘Grammar’ (including elementary lessons on literature) and 
‘Music’ were the sole branches of study. The literary educa- 
tion was completed before fourteen. After that age, the boy was 
handed over to the athletic trainer, until eighteen, when his 
elementary and secondary education was considered to be complete. 
Even in the age of Aristophanes, old-fashioned people were 


' In 487-6 B.o. (cp. Capps, Am. J. of 3 ep. ‘E\\ddos “EdAds ’AOAvac in the 
Phil. xxviii. p. 195). epitaph on Euripides, attributed toThucy- 
2 As Plato calls her, Prot, 387 p. dides ; see Blass, Beredsamk.?i. p. 10 n. 1. 
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content with this narrow curriculum, which hardly aimed beyond 
a simple elementary education, together with the cultivation of 
the time-honoured virtues of cwppocivy and dvSpela. But the 
training such as ‘Just Reason’ portrays in the Clouds was 
obviously not suited to modern conditions. Life at Athens had 
become very complex, so that a culture which had sufficiently 
equipped an Aristides or a Miltiades was too narrow for states- 
men such as Pericles and Alcibiades whose destiny it was to deal 
with world-problems in a state of society which, since the 
beginning of the fifth century, had rapidly grown from childhood 
to maturity so far as the history of thought was concerned. In 
the East, the foundations of the study of external nature had been 
laid, even as early as the sixth century, by the Ionic school of 
“natural philosophers, when, beneath the multiplicity of phenomena, 
they sought to discover certain laws of unity. But their 
explanations were arbitrarily assumed: ‘each, as Empedocles 
puts it,’ ‘ believed only that which he had been confronted withal 
in his manifold wanderings, and yet fancied he had discovered 
the whole—the whole that cannot be seen or heard or compre- 
hended. In the absence of a rational principle, such attempts 
were a mere groping in the dark (mera palpatio), ending in 
dogmatism or scepticism. 

The contradictions in the teaching of the Ionic school were 
exposed by Heraclitus, and by Zeno,? who demonstrated, from 
different points of view, the impossibility of knowledge, if 
phenomena were treated, as by the Ionic philosophers, as ultimate 
realities. 

In the West, the political changes, ensuing upon the over- 
throw of the Gelonian régime, awakened the acute Sicilian 

~ intellect whose activity, unlike that of the Ionic school, took 
the direction of an analysis of the mind. Thus Empedoeles, 
followed by Corax® and Tisias, was the creator of formal rhetoric, 
and Epicharmus of philosophic comedy.* The intellectual 
currents from the East and West were united in the ‘ Sophists, 
_who—were- generally called ‘Rhetoricians,’ if, like Gorgias, they 
came from Sicily:® or ‘ Philosophers’ (Sophists proper), if, like 
1 Diels, Hmpedokles, p. 173. of the ‘real’ existence of moA\d led to 
2 The originator of dialectic. His more. The purpose of Melissus was 
antinomies were due to his desire to similar, ep. Diels, Vorsokr.” a 135. 


defend Parmenides’ é by showing that, 3 cp. Blass, ib. pp. 18 sq 
if it led to absurdities, the supposition 4-cp. 1b. p. 16: joy 4, p. 52. 
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Protagoras' or Anaxagoras, they came from the East. Since 
Grote’s time, the title ‘Sophist’ has been well understood. These 
‘teachers of practical wisdom’ were originally not a sect but a 
profession, who had no common tenets, and who aimed at in- 
culeating no common views of life. They accepted the constitu- 
tions of the various States as they found them; and their 
ambition was to fit their pupils for success in the ordinary walks 
of life, by teaching them to excel as well in speech as in action : 
(utOwv te pntip ewevar mpnxthpa te épywv). Skill in speech 
was their specialty; but, as this was held to be unattainable 
without a wide culture, they also professed universal knowledge.* 
The best example of this aspect of the ‘Sophists’ was Hippias, 
whose foible was omniscience. Professor of astronomy, geometry, 
higher arithmetic, poet, musician, expositor of the poets, lecturer 
on morality, politics, legendary lore, envoy to foreign states, he was 
not satisfied with these varied activities, but he had the ambition 
to excel also in practical dexterity.* Thus he once boasted before 
the Greeks assembled at Olympia, that he had made, with his 
own hand, everything he had on his person. But the learning 
of the ‘Sophists’ was not solely of this ostentatious kind. In 
many departments they were pioneers.® In the ‘ fifty-drachma 
lecture’ Prodicus made a first attempt to classify ‘synonyms’ :® 
Protagoras distinguished the genders of names, and the different 
kinds of propositions:7 Licymnius divided words into certain © 
categories; his pupil, Polus, scientifically grouped the diverse 
elements of language. The development of the laws of rhythm 
and metre was advanced by Hippias,? while Gorgias and 
Thrasymachus investigated the figures of speech appropriate to 
prose, such as alliteration, assonance, etc. The ‘Sophists’ like- 
wise advanced and popularized the study of geometry '° and higher 
arithmetic,” astronomy,’ and geography.’® From the lecture-room 
of the ‘ Sophists ’ these studies soon passed into the ordinary schools. 


2 cp. ib. pp. 23 sqq. * ep. Freeman, Schools of Hellas, p. 
2 cp. Nub. 419, Xen. Anabd. ii. 6 § 16, 165. 
3 cp. Isocr. Antid. §§ 276 sqq. ‘a 8 ep. Nub. 361 Appendix. 


successful speaker must select noble 7 ep. ib. 638 n. 
subjects, and not those of merely personal 8 ep. schol. Phaedr. 267 o. 
interest. He cannot neglect virtue, if 9 op, Nub. 638 n. 


he wishes to persuade, as success depends . 
on his reputation, and the words of a *, cP 201 sqq-, [Plato], Aaioch. 366 x. 


virtuous man are more persuasive.’ ” ep. Stob. Flor. 98. 72. 
4 ep. Plato, Prot. 3185, Hipp. mat. * ep. Nub. 171 n. 
286 zB. 18 ep. ib. 206 n. 
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In view of these services to education, it is futile to decry 
the ‘Sophists’ as a class, unless one will similarly condemn the 
great majority of popular teachers during all ages. Doubtless 
they had the fault, so common in the case of similar teachers in 
our own day, of being in a hurry. Their aim being to prepare 
their pupils for active life, their love of learning and philosophy 
was not disinterested. They cultivated philosophy only in the 
interest of their practical aims; and like Callicles, in the Gorgias of 
Plato,’ and like the majority of the educators and educated in the 
present day, they held that, while it was the proper study of the 
young, it was unworthy of a mature man who had more important 
work to do. ~ It was this shallowness that exposed them to the 
adverse criticism of Socrates and Plato, and that ultimately 
brought the name of ‘Sophist’ into discredit.? But the dangerous 
results of their superficial, destructive, methods became obvious 
only at a later time, and after a disastrous experience. When 
the Clouds was written, their vogue was only beginning; and 
their lectures and conversations in the palaestrae were crowded 
by the most brilliant circles at Athens, Pericles himself, whose 
aim it was to educate his fellow citizens to be worthy of their 
great empire, encouraged them;* and, at any rate down to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, it was only a fanatical conservatism 
like that of Aristophanes, or a penetrating perception like that of 
Socrates, that could see in such men as Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 
Prodicus, Gorgias, or even Thrasymachus, anything but enlightened 
teachers who were at once men of culture and men of the world.* 
It is possible that, even from the beginning, Socrates saw the 
dangers that lurked in the superficial character of their instruc- 
tion, which aimed at producing glibness and dexterity, rather 
“than solid accomplishments ; and, possibly, his taste was shocked 
by their ostentation, and his conservatism by the large fees which 


~ side see Isocr. Hel. ene. init. : 


1 ep. Gorg. 485 a ; Isocrates says much 
the same, cp. Antid. §§ 264-9. 

2 For a damaging attack on their weak 
‘some 
are infatuated by paradoxes and waste 
their time in demonstrating them. This 

assion is derived from Protagoras, and 
his friends (Gorgias, Zeno, Melissus, etc.). 
All they prove is that it is easy to 
lie about any subject. Such rep6pela 
should be abandoned. It is better to 
teach the young such lessons as have a 
bearing on national life, since it is more 


admirable to have rough views on useful 
subjects than accurate knowledge about 
what is useless; and to have a slight pre- 
eminence in great things, than a great 
superiority in what is insignificant. In 
reality the ‘‘Sophists” think of nothing 
but money-making ; and men who show 
no interest in any public business take 
most delight in eh useless subjects.’ 

3 ep. Thue. ii. 40 § 1. 

4 That they valued virtue is shown by 
Prodicus’ celebrated allegory ‘The choice 
of Heracles.’ 
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they received. But it is not certain that the Socratic opposition 
to the ‘Sophists, did not originate much later, when the disasters of 
the Peloponnesian war, and the upheavals in almost every Greek 
state} produced a reaction against the reforming spirit, which 
overwhelmed Socrates and the ‘Sophists’ alike. The dawn of 
critical Reflexion is always a perilous time, even when philosophy 
is rational, such as Kant’s, and not a mere superficial cleverness, 
such as the ‘Sophists’ cultivated; and the sceptical principles 
underlying the Sophistic teaching had a fatal fascination for such 
a people as the Athenians, whose intellectual acuteness had out- 
grown established habits and institutions, and whose Aufkidrung 
had come too suddenly when they were confronted by the 
problems of a world-empire. The usual result followed of 
revolutionary and indiscriminate reform.* But it is as unfair to 
credit the ‘Sophists’ with these results, as it would be to 
attribute the French Revolution to Diderot or Beaumarchais.‘ 
The ‘Sophists’ were not sufficiently original to initiate a great 
revolution of thought. Rather, they were swept away by the 
torrent, and merely gave currency to the ideas which they 
had borrowed from greater men such as Heraclitus and Zeno. 
Being given to ostentation, they loved paradox and epigram ; 
and, as is the fate of most sarcastic and ironical spirits, they 
suffered for their cleverness. Their great misfortune was that 
they had the knack of saying and writing daring things which 
lent themselves to quotation. Thus Protagoras began his treaties 
‘On the gods’ as follows:° ‘Respecting the gods I neither 
know whether they exist, nor what are their attributes. The 


1 ep. Thue. iii. 82 sq., dch. Introd. p. in accordance with his own ideas 


xxvili., Blass, Beredsamk.? i. p. 18. 

2 For the ‘Sophists,’ ideas of a higher 
kind did not exist. Truth consisted of 
what the individual person thought of a 
thing. This involved facilities for deceit. 
For a clever man can seemingly assent to 
the ideas of others, while giving their 
words a different meaning; and after- 
wards maintain, if he should dissent from 
them, that he was speaking the truth in 
the first instance. The dangerous feature 
of the ‘Sophists’ was that they humoured 
the propensities of the people (Holm, Hist. 
of Greece, ii. p. 452 ET.). 

® The new culture was bad for Athens 
because, by emphasizing the rights of the 
individual, it inspired every citizen with 
a desire to remodel existing institutions 


(Holm). 

4 Even Plato does not attribute the 
corruption of society to the Sophists ; 
cp. Rep, 492 sq. ‘Many people think 
that the young are corrupted by the 
“Sophists.” The true ‘““Sophists” are they 
who frequent the Assemblies, with their 
applause. What young man’s soul will 
not be swept away by such influences ? 
Who will not accept the views of the 
majority? If one resists the dominant 
views, he is exiled, or put to death. 
The ‘‘Sophists” only teach the views of 
the majority, just as one might study 
the nature of a great fierce beast, and 
should put his observations in the form 
OfanesCATtor s 

> op. Diels, Vorsokr.? p, 537. 
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uncertainty of of the subject, the shortness of life, and many other 


‘causes, debar mé from the knowledge” and he had to~leave~~ 


ens in consequence of his rashness, and his books were 


burned. Again, he stated that, on any subject, it was possible 


to demonstrate contrary opinions, and he professed! ‘to make 


the Worser Argument the Better’? and that ‘man is the 


measure of all things,’* and that, in consequence, no practice is 
disgraceful if it does not appear such to those who indulge in it. 
Gorgias wrote a treatise with the startling title ‘On the non- 
existent, for which he has been belaboured by every philosopher 


_ from Socrates to Sir William Hamilton ; and yet if by ‘existence’ 


he meant (as he did not mean), ‘noumenal existence,’ his treatise 
would have contained little more than was evolved by Kant, in 
his Krittk. Hence, like Kant, he abolished metaphysics, since 
(1) nothing exists, (2) if anything existed, we could not know it, 
(3) if we knew it, we could not communicate our knowledge 
to others. As Hume says somewhere, it is difficult to be 
consistent in such scepticism: thus (1), on Gorgias’ own principles, 
is a piece of dogmatism. It is the custom to look upon 
Thrasymachus as a ‘traitorous corrupter’ for maintaining the 
doctrine ‘justice is the interest of the dominant power.’ Doubt- 
less, it is an immoral maxim, but it has been the guiding 
principle of most statesmen down to the present day; and, as 
appears from Plato’s Republic, it can be refuted only by taking 
society to pieces. Many writers have attached too much credit 
to the description of the dpyaia maéeia as given by the ‘Just 
Reason,’ to which the companion picture drawn by the ‘ Unjust 
Reason’ is a deliberate caricature such as no contemporary 
of the poet was likely to take as more than a jest. But this 
charming idyll is a figment of the imagination which owes many 
of its traits to a Spartan source. The comic spirit of Athens, 
that pronounced foe of Schwéirmerei, was condemned, by the 
instinct of self-preservation, to oppose all novel ideas; and there 


was much in the present state of Athens that no clear-seeing 


mind could approve: but when Aristophanes laments that 


cwdpoctvn had perished among the young since the times of the 
Persian wars, he makes too large a demand upon our credulity. 


The age of Hippias and Hipparchus was not signalized by an 
1 ep. Nub. 112 n. Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 536, Plato, Theaet. 


2-¢ep, ib. 113 n. 151 E sq. 
3 In his treatise on ‘Truth’; cp. 4 cp. Eur. Fr. 19 N.? 
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extreme regard for this favourite Athenian virtue; nor, as Grote 
says, was justice the most remarkable characteristic of the 
generation that exiled Miltiades and Aristides. 

As to the manners of the youths of that time, it is safer 
to trust the contemporary evidence of the vases, than the 
partisan dreams of a comic poet. The best criticism of the old 
Attic education, as portrayed by Aristophanes, is to be found in 
an oration of Dio Chrysostom,) which seems to have been 
borrowed from the Protrepticus of Antisthenes: ‘I never ceased 
ringing the changes on the speech of Socrates, which he used to 
declaim in the Lyceum, and in the market-place, like “a god in 
the machine.” “The Athenian education is worthless. Do you 
think that by learning to play the lyre, to wrestle, and to read 
your letters that you will be more temperate? What kind of 
city would you have if you collected together all the players 
on the lyre, and all the grammarians? Would it not be worse 
than the city of hucksters in Egypt, this city of gymnasts, lyre- 
players, and grammarians, with the rhapsodists and actors thrown 
in? The aim of education is that, in the hour of need, men may 
do what they have learnt. A steersman must guide the tiller, 
the physician must employ his drugs. So in your case, in the 
Assembly, some of you should play the lyre, others wrestle, others 
read passages of Homer and Hesiod. For in such things your 
supremacy consists. With this aim you train your children, with 
the intention of entrusting office to those who are best at singing 
‘Pallas razer of cities, or at beating the ground to the music of 
the lyre. But how you may perceive the true advantage of 
yourselves or your country, how you may be law-abiding, and just 
to your neighbours,—this lesson you have never learned or cared 
for. In the tragedies, misfortunes never befall the poor or un- 
learned ; Palamedes was not benefited by his discovery of letters, 
Supposing that one of the politicians or orators should say; 
“This was the education which enabled the Athenians to conquer 
the Persians when, on two occasions, they endeavoured with their 
countless myriads to enslave Athens and the rest of Greece; for 
how could the Greeks have been victorious unless they had been 
superior in valour? and how could they have been superior in 
valour, if they had not the best education?” The true reply to 
this objection is that the Persians themselves had received no suit- 


1 Dio Chrys. "Ev ’AOjvas rept puyiis (xiii. §§ 16 sqq.). 
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able training, nor had they learned to reason correctly, but only to 
shoot arrows, and to ride and to hunt. Disgrace to them meant 
_ to bare their limbs, and to spit in public. These lessons did not 
serve them in the hour of need. Their countless myriads were 
mere slaves of the lash, and their king was a slave-driver, sitting 
on a throne, with an upright tiara. The struggle between the 
Persians and the Athenians was like a bout between two 
wrestlers ignorant of their trade, of whom one or other conquered 
by means of luck rather than of skill. Subsequently, the 
Persians razed our walls, fighting on the side of the Spartans. 
Had the Athenians then become less musical, and inferior gram- 
marians ? When they won the sea-fight with Conon, near Cnidus, 
were they better singers and wrestlers? The truly ignorant are 
not those who do not know how to knit, or cobble, or dance; 
but rather those who are unaware of what really makes a 
man honourable and good (xaddv «al ayadov).” In this way, 
Socrates invited them to lend their ears to his lore, knowing 
that, by doing this, they would become philosophers; for 
philosophy is nothing but the search and endeavour to become 
“honourable and good.”’ 


VE 


THE VIEWS OF LESSING, HEGEL, AND JOEL ON THE 
CHARACTER OF ‘SOCRATES’ IN THE CLOUDS 


THE views of Lessing are contained in his ‘Dramatic Notes’ 
(nos. 90 sq., p. 463 Bohn), where he seeks to show, as against 
Aristotle, that Attic comedy, even from its first origin, aimed at 
rising from the particular to the general, and endeavoured to 
indicate this ‘general’ by means of significant names. Thus 
‘Strepsiades’ means ‘perverter of justice, ‘ Phidippides’ ‘ master 
spare - horse. ‘Even in the plays whose foremost and sole 
object it was to make a certain and well-known person hated 
and ridiculous, nearly all the other names except that of this 
person were inventions, and invented with reference to their 
standing and character. Indeed the real names themselves we 
may say not unfrequently aimed at the general rather than the 
particular. Under the name of Socrates, Aristophanes did not 
seek to make Socrates ridiculous and suspicious, but all the Sophists_ 
who meddle with the education of young people. The dangerous 
Sophists in general were his theme, and he only called this one 
Socrates, because Socrates was defined as such an one! Hence 
a number of traits that did not fit Socrates, so that Socrates 
himself could calmly stand up in the theatre and offer himself 
for comparison.” But how much is the nature of the comedy 
misapprehended, if these inexact traits are regarded as nothing 
but arbitrary calumnies, and not regarded as that which they are, 
enlargements of the individual characters, an elevation from the 


1 This view is, in my opinion, pretty anecdote in Aelian, VH. ii. § 13, which 
nearly correct, cp. above p. xxxili. does not, however, bear the interpretation 
® This is a reference to the well-known —_ put upon it here. 
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personal to the general.’ In this paragraph, Lessing has done 
good service to the early comic drama in showing that it was far 
more than a mere lampoon on individuals, as Aristotle seems to 
have considered it; but, in his defence of the Aristophanic 
‘Socrates, he seems to be guilty of an ignoratio elenchi. It is 
true that poetry is ‘more philosophical and of graver import’?! 
than history for this very reason that it eschews the unessential, 
and generalizes upon observation, and this generalizing character 
is as obvious, though in a different way, in the comedies of 
Aristophanes as in those of Menander; but the very charge 
brought against Aristophanes for his portrait of Socrates is not 
that it has been generalized, but that it has been transformed. 
No amount of generalization could convert the Platonic Socrates 
into a perfect ‘ Sophist, with a few of his own characteristics but 
fused with a complete supply of those usually attributed to a 
Protagoras or a Prodicus. If Aristophanes had called the 
character Protagoras, Lessing’s description of it as being an 
illustration of ‘the general’ contained in the particular, would 
have been accepted as being perfectly correct. 

To the Hegelian, the difficulty does not exist. The common 
ground of the ‘Sophists’ and Socrates was Reflexion, and a 
destructive dialectic which spared neither conventional religion 

~ nor morality. Thus, in attacking Socrates Aristophanes was 
~ ‘absolutely right,” ‘the exaggeration with which he has been 
charged is that he has pursued the (Socratic and Sophistic) 
Dialectic to its most extreme consequences. But it cannot be 
said that he has done Socrates an injustice. Indeed, it is 
astonishing how he has detected the negative side of the Socratic 
~ Dialectic”? The Hegelian view has never been better put than 
by Kéchly:* ‘the discovery of the principle of subjectivity was 
the turning-point for Socrates. Henceforth, he busied himself 
with the Sophistic method—to give it a positive content, and 
thereby to establish a new ethical principal, not for everyone, 
but im everyone. In his method, he was a Sophist, but in his 
struggle after wisdom and virtue, the Messiah of his people. The 
common herd was blind to the inner meaning of the Socratic 
teaching: it saw only its negative destructive side.’ There is 
much truth in these views, which it is now the fashion to deride. 


1 ep, Aristot. Poet, 9=1451 b 5. 2 ep. Hegel, Ges. Werke, xiv., 1833, pp. 86 sqq. 
3 cp. Akad. Vortr. p. 304. 
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Aristophanes was a comic poet, whose purpose it was to convert 
gold into dross yédwros évexa; and if, in his portrait of Socrates, 
he was guilty of confounding the true dialectic with its ape-like 
counterfeit, the Sophistic art, he was_like Hippoclides who ‘ did 
not care. Indeed, as is said above,'{ Socrates was himself largely 
to blame for being confounded with the Sophists. He was often 
seen in their company, and plain men were unlikely to ask in 
what relation he really stood to them. The misconception of his 
true character was helped by the ironical tone which he invariably 
adopted, and which often concealed his meaning.” Again, the 
recent declaration of the Delphic oracle that he was ‘the wisest 
of men’ made it natural that he should be selected as the repre- 
sentative of the philosophic thought of the age by one who was 
the declared enemy of all philosophy. \ The real differences between 
the Sophists and Socrates are obvious enough at present ; indeed, 
they were, as Plato represents, fundamental: ‘the Sophists con- 
fined knowledge to sensation, Socrates to thought; to them 
everything was nought and unreal, to _him real, that _was fixed as 
_an € an ethical goal in self-determination ; for them, everything was 
in flux, all TI generalization a a folly; the idetemninavion of virtue the 
product of arbitrariness; belief in God, the advantage of priésts 
and law-givers. Their art was to place on the same level good 
Sulit bad, ete saree and wrong. For Socrates, the ee h lay in t in se 
tions of though oa on the side of matter, i in the ee consciousness, 
and faith in n the existence of Gx ee Gel eal thie s doubtless true, 
but the comic poet, like Gallio, ‘cared for none of those things,’ 
and he was right. To the poet, the only real and obvious 
distinction between the ‘Sophists’ and Socrates was that while 
they were fine gentlemen of the world, ‘ agate-ring, clipped nails, 
sluggardized curled fops, he was a ‘green-sickness, bare-footed, 
charlatan.’ In the earlier scenes of the play, ‘Socrates’ is a 
monkish figure, who has ‘never washed, ever since he was born,’ 
and who avoids hot-baths and wrestling-schools; while, in: the 
discussion of the ‘ Reasons, the lesson of the representative of 
the modern school of philosophy is to pursue everything that 
Socrates avoided ; to give full rein to the passions; to cultivate 
‘Wein, Weib, und Gesang’ This dualism, which has been held 


Sep pa xxx * cp. Gerlach, Aristoph. wu. Socrates 18s 
3 Brandis, Rhein. Mus. ii. p. 102. ae a 
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, 

to injure the dramatic effect of the play, may have been due to 
the faulty ‘contamination’ of the two editions of the play, and, 
in fact, it disappears if the scenes, which, according to Hypothesis 
VIL, were added later, are expunged. But it is possible to 
defend the traditional text. Socrates and the Sophists, as 
Aristophanes represented them, were all things to all men; and 
they naturally set before the boor Strepsiades, and the polished 
knight Phidippides, different, and irreconcilable, ideals of life. 
It would have been as ridiculous to recommend ‘hot-baths, and 
the pleasures of sense to the old peasant, as to seek to convert 
Phidippides by a picture of the charms of the monkish life. 
The dualism cannot be denied, but it would seem to be justified 
by dramatic reasons. 

An audacious attempt has recently been made by Joél?! to 
solve the enigmas presented by this play. As in many of the 
Platonic dialogues, ‘Socrates’ is not the historical personage 
of the name, but a thin disguise covering Plato himself; so 
in the Clouds, ‘Socrates’ is an incarnate synthesis of the real 
Socrates and the ‘Sophists, viz. the Cynic Antisthenes. Anti- 
sthenes was a pupil of Gorgias, and gave instruction for fees,’ in 
a school of rhetoric; he wrote a treatise ‘On Music, and ‘The 
Use of Words.’* The historical Socrates worked in the streets, 
the ‘Socrates’ of Antisthenes in an esoteric school, where 
‘mysteries’ were held.* Again, the ‘meteorosophia’ of ‘Socrates’ 
is a mixture of Diogenes of Apollonia, Heraclitus, and Anaxi- 
menes.6 Such was the natural philosphy of Antisthenes, who 
was intellectually connected with Thales through Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus. The ‘Reflectory’ may be a caricature of the 


-Cynic-Pythagoreanism which was so ridiculed in the New 


Comedy. In this Pythagoreanism, Joél sees an explanation of 
the ‘mysteries’ in the Socratic school: the common life° led by 
the pupils of Socrates; their vegetarianism ;’ the command 
not to swear by the Gods;* the protest against the gods of 
vouos;° the initiation of Strepsiades in the Orphic mysteries.” 
Joél has worked out his hypothesis with great learning and 


1 In his valuable work Der echte u. der 5 cp. 230 n. ; 
Xenophontische Sokrates, 2ter B, 2te 8 ep. 177 sqq., Appendix. 
Halfte, pp. 809-95. 7 cp. 176 n., 234 n. 

2 ep. Nub. 876 n. 8 cp. 247 n. 

3 ep, 688 n. 9 cp, 248 n. 


4 cp. 140 n. 10 cp, 254 sqq. n. 
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ingenuity, and undoubtedly he has shown that the Aristophanic 
‘Socrates’ has many ‘Cynical’ traits; but he has not shown 
that Antisthenes did not derive much of his ‘Cynicism’ from 
his master, Socrates, and so his argument is not convincing. In 
the opinion of the plain man, the ‘Socrates’ whom Aristophanes 
libelled and caricatured in the Clouds will continue to be the 
historical Socrates ; securus iudicat orbis terrarum. 


a‘eel 
THE EDITIONS OF THE CLOUDS 


THE most valuable ancient evidence on this much-debated question 
is contained in the Hypotheses which stand respectively fifth 
and seventh in the Codex Venetus. A. (Hypothesis V.) ‘The 
first Clouds was produced at the Great Dionysia (év dorev) in 
the archonship of Isarchus, when Cratinus was victorious with 
the Mask, Amipsias with the Connus. For this reason Aristo- 
phanes, having suffered an unexpected rebuff, thought proper to 
produce anew’ the [second] Clouds, and to censure the audience 
in the theatre. But he suffered a still more signal rebuff, and 
subsequently abandoned his purpose of introducing the revised 
play. The second Clouds belonged to the Archonship of Aminias.’ 
B. (Hypothesis VII.) ‘ This <play> is identical with its predecessor. 
It has, however, been partly remodelled, and the impression is 
thereby created that the poet desired to produce it anew, but, 
for some reason or other, abandoned his intention. As regards 
amendments, they may be roughly said to pervade the whole play 
(for some portions have been excised, others have been woven into 
a different texture, and have been altered both in respect of the 
order, and the interchange of the characters); as regards the 
portions which have undergone a complete remodelling I may 
instance the following: the Parabasis of the Chorus has been 
altered, and where the Just Reason converses with the Unjust, 
and lastly where the school of Socrates is burnt.’ 

Another important piece of evidence is the scholium in the 
Aldina on 553: ‘Eratosthenes says that Callimachus criticized 


1 gyadiddtar does not necessarily imply that the play was actually produced in 
the theatre; but it must be admitted that the word is unfortunately chosen. 
li 
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the Didascaliae for dating the Maricas three years subsequent to 
the Clouds, since it is clearly stated that it preceded it. As 
Eratosthenes says, it has escaped Callimachus that no such 
statement occurs in the Clouds as it was produced: and there is 
nothing strange in its occurring in the remodelled play. It is 
obvious that the Didascaliae record only the produced play. 
How did <Callimachus> fail to see that Cleon was already dead in 
the Maricas, while, in the Clouds, it is stated <582>, etc. There 
is another important scholium in the Aldina on 591: ‘These 
<lines> are from the former Clouds, for Cleon was alive at that 
time; but he is dead in the present play. For Eupolis wrote 
the Maricas after the death of Cleon. . . . It is clear, therefore, 
that <Aristophanes> remodelled the drama at various times. 
These lines <were inserted> not long afterwards; much later is 
the passage in which he mentions Eupolis and the comedies 
on Hyperbolus.’ 

Many attempts to shake the credit of these documents have 
been made by modern scholars who have convinced them- 
selves that the first edition of the Clowds was never published, 
and that the few citations from it, in the ancient authors, are 
based on error.’ It is certain that this edition was not generally 
accessible to the public, as it was not seen, or was forgotten by 
Callimachus; but I do not agree with Ritter in thinking that 
Eratosthenes’ statements about its import are a mere inference 
from the text, since the plain meaning of the scholium on 553 
is that he had seen it. Callimachus was learned in the history 
of dramatic literature, which he had treated in his IIivaxes, and 
his oversight is curious but perhaps not unnatural, since even 
great scholars are subject to lapses of memory. There was no 
person more fitted to set him right than Eratosthenes, who was 
Ptolemy’s Librarian, and the author of a work ‘On ancient 
comedy,” which may be said to be the foundation of all the 
knowledge we possess on this subject. It is probable that 
Hypothesis VII., and scholium 591 are from the same work. 
The provenance of Hypothesis V. is questionable.* The first 
sentence seems to be a quotation from Aristotle’s Didascaliae, but 
the rest has been rejected by many as being the invention of 


'ep. H. Ritter, Philol. xxxiv. pp. 2 See below, p. Ixvii. 


447 sqq., with whom v. Leeuwen (Praef. ® Possibly it is by Callimachus, ep. 
Nub.) is in full agreement. 549 n. 
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some late writer. But the language resembles that of the 
scholiasts of the best age, and the statements are not really 
inconsistent with those of Hypothesis VII. 

The whole case, as stated in these documents, may be set 
forth as follows :— 

The Clouds was produced by Aristophanes at the Greater 
Dionysia, in March, 423 B.c., and was third (viz. last)! in the 
competition, The ill success of his most subtle play surprised 
the poet, who determined to produce it again, in 422 Bo, 
probably in an unrevised form, except for a passage in which he 
rebuked the audience.’ 

But there was no precedent for such an audacious appeal 
against a recent verdict,® and Aristophanes received even a 
greater rebuff than in the preceding year. It is difficult to 
conceive what this could have been except a refusal on the part 
of the Archon to grant him a chorus. Upon this, the poet 
abandoned his purpose of submitting anew to competition the 
revised edition of the play. But he never ceased to amend his 
favourite work.? Before 417 B.c. he wrote the ‘ Eupolideans,’ pos- 
sibly in imitation of a passage in the Flatterers of Eupolis,® which 
had defeated the Peace in 421 B.c.; at some other time, he added 
the discussion between the ‘ Reasons, in imitation of a similar 
passage in the Bangueters,’ which was much admired in 427 B.c. 

What the intention of the poet was in elaborating his unsuc- 
cessful work, cannot be ascertained. The revision was certainly 
not completed, since there are certain chronological inconsistencies 
which should have been removed,’ and a few choral odes have not 
been filled in.? According to Hypothesis VIL., it was not intended 
for production on the stage, but it is quite possible that the poet’s 


1 Since only three competitors were 
permitted, at least in the fifth century 
B.c., ep. A. Miiller, Biihnenalt. p. 321. 
According to Capps, Class. Phil. i. p. 
219, n. on |. 5, the number of com- 
petitors was five both before and after 
the Peloponnesian War, but for a time 
in the interim only three. See also 
Flickinger, ib. v. p. 15. 

2 viz. an earlier form of the passage 
which is now called ‘the Eupolideans.’ 
Internal evidence shows that these, at 
least in parts, are of a later date. 

3 ep. Richter, Praef. Pac. p. 20. : 

4 y. Leeuwen (Praef. Nub.) admits this, 
but places the refusal in 420 or 419 B.C. 


5 This was often done by unsuccessful 
poets, cp. Athen, 374 a ‘ Anaxandrides, 
being of a sullen nature, used to treat 
his comedies so: when defeated, he took 
them and handed them over to the frank- 
incense-seller to be cut up, and did not 
revise them like the rest.’ 

Steve, Lira loo G. p.e0 le Keeps 
484 M.). 

7 viz. the Agon between the brothers 
‘Discretion’ and ‘Wanton’ on the 
comparative merits of the ancient and 
modern systems of education, ep. Nwb. 
628 n. 

8 ep. Nub. 575 sqq. un. 

9 ep, 814-88 nn. 
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purpose was to circulate it in a written form.’ There is no direct 
evidence that this was ever done, but it may, I think, be inferred 
from Plato’s Apologia that the play was fresh in the minds of 
the Athenian audience, and that the prejudice which it created 
against Socrates was not due to the effects of an unsuccessful 
comedy twenty-five years old, but to some permanent cause whose 
effects increased with passing years: ‘there is a certain Socrates, 
a wise man, “a thinker” on the mysteries of the heavens, an 
investigator of the secrets of the earth, who makes the Worser the 
Better Reason’;? ‘Socrates is a wrongdoer and busybody, who 
scans the secrets of the earth and heavens and makes the Worser 
the Better Reason, and who teaches others to do the like... . 
You yourselves used to see these things in the comedy of 
Aristophanes—one Socrates swinging about there, telling men 
how he was “treading the air,” and talking much other humbug, 
about which I have no knowledge either great or small.’ ® 

It is impossible to know whether the defence of Socrates 
represents, as Grote thought,* the substance of what Socrates 
really said; or was purely a composition of Plato himself, as is 
held by that great critic, Dionysius of Halicarnassus.® But the 
sportive tone of the speech produces the impression that it was 
directed mainly against Aristophanes, and not against Anytus, 
whose charges against Socrates were theological,® but whose name 
is hardly mentioned throughout. Hence, I am inclined to agree 
with Joél in thinking that the death of Socrates gave a fresh 
vogue to the play of Aristophanes, and that Plato made use of 
the occasion to publish a new defence of Socrates, in which he 
gave more explicitly than anywhere else his own exposition of 
the Socratic point of view and life-purpose.’ 

As is stated in Hypothesis VII., the present edition *® of the 


; cp. 518-62 n. Diog. L. ii. § 18, and Quint. ii. § 16, 
Apol. 18 B, : the proposalis an audacious one. Besides 
3 ib. 19. The imperf. éwpaére im- it is not certain that ‘the discussion’ 


plies that the first edition was acted 
more than once (perhaps in the theatre 
in the Piraeus), and Plato’s reference is 
to that edition. The mention of the two 
‘Reasons’ has been held to refer to the 
discussion between the Adyor, which was 
added in the second edition (according to 
Hypothesis VII.), but the reference to 
113 sqq. is sufficient. Brentano and 
Naber eject the sentence rdv #rrw dbyov 
kpelrTw movety, but as it also appears in 


was not in the first edition, as dade? 
in Hypothesis VII. may, as Heidhiis 
suggests, refer only to the Proagon. 

* cp. Plato and the other Companions 
of Socrates, i. pp. 281 sq. 

5 Ars rhet. pp. 295-8, De admir. vi 
dic. in Dem. p. 1026. 

§ cp, Xen. Mem. i. 1 §§ 2 sqq. 

7 ep. Grote, ib. p. 282. 

8 ‘The present edition’ may be called 
the third, since the second edition, which 
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play is identical (perhaps only in subject and treatment) with the 
first edition, but it has undergone a partial remodelling. The 
author of the ‘remodelling’ was probably the poet himself, 
and not his son, Araros (as Kock, Teuffel, and Naber think), or 
some ignorant Byzantine (according to Brentano’s improbable 
hypothesis). It is, in my opinion, impossible now to detect 
traces of the duacxevn except under the guidance of Hypothesis 
VII. The poet was probably sufficiently deft to conceal his 
handiwork. But the hunt for discrepancies and contradictions 
is a fascinating one, especially for the German commentators,) 
whose opinion of the merits of the play is strangely at variance 
with that of ancient times. Indeed, it would seem that since 
Schlegel discovered its demerits, it is a point of honour with 
certain scholars to rob it of every excellence. Thus, to M. Rapp,? 
the play is ‘inconceivably pitiable, since ‘we have in it not the 
original work, but the torn rags of two editions, strung together 
by a compilator” To Brentano,’ it is ‘an utterly senseless and 
unactable piece, ‘a thoroughly bad and stupid play,’ so utterly 
devoid of unity in respect of its construction and characters that, 
in its present form, it cannot have been written by Aristophanes, 
but must have been ‘put together,’ in the most degraded period 
of the Byzantine Empire, ‘ by some scoundrel, who with a devilish 
hand (mit kalter Teufelsfaust) destroyed the deathless work of 
the Greek poet, in order to provide materials for his contemptible 
masterpiece.’ ¢ 

Now it may be admitted that, according to our canons, there 
are faults in the construction of many of the plays of Aristo- 
phanes. Until the Parabasis, everything is, as a rule, admirable ; 
but the succeeding scenes are generally marked by all the faults 
~ that Aristotle condemns in what he calls ‘episodic plots.’® 
Again, in regard to the development of character, ancient 
comedy, being of the nature of a lampoon, is admittedly weak. 
It is curious that in these two respects the Clowds occupies a 
very high place. First, it has a true dénowement, and episodes 
proper do not exist ;° secondly, the main characters are developed, 


was presented to the Archon, and re- 2 Geschichte d. gr. Schausp, p. 208. 
jected by him, in 422 B.c., never saw the 3 cp. Unters. tiber d. griech. Drama, 
light ; ep. Naber, Mnem. xi. pp. 305 sqq. pp. 92 n. 1. 

1 See notes on 110-20, 195-9, 411-22, £ cp. ib. p. 100. 
476 sq., 492, 509, 538, 575 sqq., 636, 5 ep. Poet. 9=1451 b 38. 


700-22, 882 sq., 1105-12, 1115 sqq., ete. 6 cp. Denis, La Com. gr. ii. p. 46. 
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according to the circumstances, to a degree not equalled in any 
other surviving work of ancient comic drama. The chief person- 
age in the Clouds is not Socrates, who is too heavily charged to 
be successful, since he is not an individual, but ‘a gallery of 
portraits,’ but Strepsiades who is as genuine a personage as any 
in Moliére;! indeed, the character of M. Jourdain is, in essentials, 
borrowed from Strepsiades. Thus there would seem to be good 
reason to follow, in preference to Schlegel, the poet himself, to 
whom this was his ‘most excellent conceited play’; or the author 
of the third Hypothesis, to whom it is ‘one of the most powerful 
creations’; or the accomplished Wieland to whom ‘the Clouds in 
wit, malice and genius, in simplicity of plan, as a dramatic work, 
is more finely finished, better ordered, organized and complete 
than any other of the works of Aristophanes’:? or M. Denis,’ in 
whose opinion this play ‘approaches most closely to French 
comedy. Init are least perceived the inherent defects of ancient 
comedy. Remove the Chorus, and the Aoyou, and the play is 
essentially modern.’ With this judgment of its merits Moliére 
seems to have coincided. Though not in general showing any 
familiarity with ancient Greek comedy, he seems, in the case of 
this particular work, to have acted on the Horatian maxim, 
Vos exemplaria Graeca Nocturna wersate manu, uersate diurna.* 
The time has come to protest against the sacrilegious hands 
that would ‘wrathfully hew’ the works of ancient genius as 
‘carcasses fit for hounds.” As certain of the German com- 
mentators have treated this play, no literary work, ancient or 
modern, would escape. Similar principles of criticism have 
degraded Shakespeare into ‘the player from Stratford. Well 
may we say with Denis, ‘if this is the result of criticism and 
science, one must admit that it is not well.’ ® 


: cp. ib. ii, p. 39, Moliére see notes on 41 sqq., 125, 635 
“ ep. Att. Museum, ii. sqq., 659 sqq., 669, 814 sqq., 828, 825 
* ep. Denis, ib. ii. p. 45. sqq., 865, 1131. 


+ For reminiscences of the Clouds in "(Cpe ibsiie pe Ode 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS 


The Manuscripts of the Clouds 


THERE are known to be in existence at least 145 manuscripts 
(in some cases imperfect) containing the Clouds, of which the 
great majority have not yet been collated; and many are known 
only by name. Of these, six are in Cambridge (Ct. 1—6)'; six in 
Oxford (O 2—4, 6-8); six in London (Ln. 1-6); twenty-one in 
Paris (A, C, P 2, 5-15, 17-21, 24, 25); eight in Vienna (W, 
Y, Z, W 3-7); fourteen in Florence (@, A, I, 2, &, X, V, O, 
F 1—4 in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana; F 8, 10 in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana); nine in Milan (M, M 1-5, 9-11); 
twenty-eight in Rome (Vv 1-5, 7-9, 14 among the Codices 
Vaticani; Vb 2, 3 among the Codices Barberiniani; Vp 1, 2, 
4—6, 8, 10, 11 among the Codices Palatini; Vo 2—5 among the 
Codices Ottoboniani; U, U 2 among the Codices Urbinates, and 
two other inferior Codices [Vs 1 and Rm 4] among the Codices 
-Reginae Suecorum, and in the Archivio di San Pietro); five in 
Modena (E, E 3-6); seven in Venice (V, G, V 2-6); six in 
Spain (Es. 1, 2, Md. 1, Sa. 1-3). In addition to these may be 
mentioned a valuable MS. in Copenhagen (H) and the celebrated 
Ravennas (R) at Ravenna. Very few of these MSS. have been 
utilized by the editors of Aristophanes. Blaydes reports on A, 
C, and twelve other Parisian MSS.; on the Florentine books A, 
®, X, 0, =, V, 2; on the Milanese books M, M 4, 5,9; on 
the Roman books Vv 5, Vp 2, 3, U; on the Venetian books 

1 [ follow the nomenclature suggested ing the whereabouts of these MSS. (See 
by Professor J. W. White, from whom _ his article, ‘The Manuscripts of Aristo- 


Ihave borrowed all information touch- phanes,’ Class. Phil. i. Nos. 1 and 3.) 
lyii é 
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V, V 2, G; on the Oxford books 6, 7, 8. Something is known 
of many of the Oxford and Cambridge books from Porson and 
Dobree. Rudolf Schnee has published a collation’ of AOM, 
which differs much from that of Blaydes, but may not be more 
trustworthy, as the monstrous misprints in this essay inspire 
little confidence in its writer’s accuracy. 

In addition to this wealth of manuscript material, there have 
recently been published (Berl. Klassiker Texte, v. ii. p. 108) two 
fragments of parchment Codices, found in Egypt, (1) No. 225-6, 
in an inferior hand of the fifth century, containing lines 177-80, 
207-9, 233-5, 268-70, 936-44, 959-72; and (2) No. 219 
(ib. p. 110), in a bad late hand, containing ie 945-7, 955-68, 
970-88, 1007, 1010-14. These fragments do not contain a 
single new reading of any value. A papyrus fragment has also 
been published by R. Reitzenstein,? containing lines 1371-91, 
1407-28, which is remarkable for the reading (1373) evdOéws 
apattw [appara], already known from Ct. 1 and independently 
conjectured by Meineke. Thus the manuscript material for 
constituting the text of the Clouds, though extraordinarily 
abundant, is, at present, largely useless, as it has not been 
accurately collated. Even as regards some of the best MSS., 
such as AA@M, the available information is notoriously in- 
sufficient. 

In the present state of our knowledge as to the Codices of 
Aristophanes, I have thought it safer in this edition to abstain 
from quoting from other sources than R and V (which I have 
collated at my leisure in the facsimiles), Suidas and the Aldina, 
except on the rare occasions where AA@M, and the so-called 
deteriores, are reported to present a more satisfactory text than 
that given by the better known sources. In the Clouds, the 
superiority of the Ravennas over the Venetus is very marked. 
Indeed, the latter may be said to be a very corrupt text. I do 
not see much evidence that, in this play, it was derived from the 
archetype of R.° If it was, its immediate progenitors seem to 
have been much corrupted from other so as the following 
errors, which do not appear in R, testify : * 34 dphypa, 58 
éO om., 62 div évtedOev, 77 obrocl, 136 amrepiuves, 148 


' De Ar, codicibus capita duo; see ® As Zacher held; cp. my edition of 
PP. ae aaa, P the Vespae, p. li. 
n the rasburg papyrus fra 
ment (Hear pa, 60 Pande ‘i &- * I omit all less important blunders, 
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euétpyoe (2), 161 dddvros, 270 iepats om., 2'75 sqq. the lyrics 
are not divided into Heliodorean cola, but apparently written as 
prose, 289 adavarais idSéais, 294 TeTpappaivo, 297 Kiveira 
Oedv, 326 mpds, 339 Kiyrdav, 348 rav0 boa, 349 £evoddrta, 
354 €& éyévovto, 357 govnv’ Kapoiy’, 364 reprvdv, 371 ai- 
Opias ovens, 376 Kavaxayxacbdot, 378 pyyrivar, 384 sirypé- 
mTa (1), 387 adray éEaidyns, 390 mad (semel), 396 sepi- 
préyer, 400 oddp’, 423 ecivar (a gloss), 434 ds, 447 Tept 
tpjua, 458 evdrodwov, 471 eddAdyous, 489 Saws om., 490 wrong 
order of words (as often), 512 yévour’ avOpwore@, 559 rev ewan, 
562 mporépas, 638 mepi om., 649 coddv, 650 eir’ ératew, 655 
the lines are curiously divided irrespectively of metre, 663 xa?’ 
avto, 664 més om., 682 arr dp, 720 ért, 841 wadpeor avOpo- 
mows, 848 Karas ye om., 893 vy om., 940 surplusage, 965 
Kpnpvedn, I9T9 Kepacauevos, 996 arrew, 1006 cadpocivns, 
1030 kooporperh, 1039 mpdrepos, 1044 és eivar, 1126 towper, 
1139 dvaBarodpar, 1151 adv om. 1160 sqq. the lyrics are 
written as in 275 sqq., 1173 xavtiroyos, 1237 wyatt’, 1256 Kal 
mpocatronets, 1299 aes él addAdXov, 1328 peta tadta, 1359 
andra, 1401 tov vodv pov, 1409 mpatov, 1418 pwdduota, vewré- 
pous, 1447 df7’, 1448 éavrov, 1456 ryopevoate, 1457 éereipare, 
1466 xapéy’, 1491 the order of the words is reversed, 1506 és 
tovs Oeovs. In many of these errors, V coincides with other 
MSS. The only good reading in V, unknown elsewhere, is 377, 
KaTa Kptuvapevat. 
On the other hand, the following errors occur in R, 
but not in V: 40 o7tpéyas, 104 om,’ 188° sq. om, 300 
Tladrddos edavdpov yav om., 327 viv yé rou om., 330 oxvav (a 
gloss), 335 otpemraiydas, 423 dyes, 432 mréov, 453 et Tu, 464 
tmroratov, 557 memdnxev, 569 euov, 593 Kxaknudprntar, 595 
avT@, 622 om., 628 avipa y’, 689 mas y av, 730 droctepn- 
— tuxnv, 784 tials mpds, 907 schol. embodied in the text, 1005 
amoOpéte (2), 1203 mpoBar’, 1233 ty” av Kerdetow byw ce: TOUS 
~om., 1431 qdetov, 1474 yurpasodv, 1508 rate om. In Suidas, 
there are 355 verses quoted from the Clouds, but he is far less 
helpful in this play than in the Acharnians, as he preserves no 
valuable readings unknown in any other manuscript source, 
except 272 dpvrecGe, and 1110 oiav. 


1 As in the Acharnians, the besetting sin of R is the habit of omitting words 
and lines propter honeote/, 
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Far more valuable than Suidas is the Aldina, which gives 
the right text, or a corrupt reading from which the original can be 
restored, in the following pasages: 62 6% rad’, 87 miOod, 267 
pinto pyro ye, 409 goyov, 471 doyov, 553 Mapiav, 744 
Kata, 776 drotpéyats, 800 tay (also in Su.), 855 érayv, 901 
avatpéya, 994 mepl, 1012 Aapmpav, 1135 duds, 1198 srabeiv, 
1256 mpocatroBanreis, 1374 Kar évredOev, 1421 Gels, 1445 
ti & wv. In most of these cases, however, the Aldina is in 
agreement with other MSS., especially among the so-called 
deterwores. 


IX 
THE SCHOLIA 


A. The MSS. containing the Old Scholia 


THE existing corpus of scholia, which is ultimately based on the 
Aldina, is composed of two elements, (a) old scholia, derived from 
the Alexandrine scholars, especially from the great compilation 
of Didymus; (0) recent scholia, derived from the Byzantine 
grammarians, such as Thomas Magister, Triclinius, and Tzetzes, 
The two classes are jumbled together in the Aldine and Juntine 
editions; but, in the MSS., they may be readily distinguished. 
Thus, VR and I! have none but old scholia; in @? and M? 
old and recent scholia are combined, but are distinguishable since 
they are written in different hands. The majority of the MSS. 
contain none but recent scholia, which may be disregarded as 
being devoid of value. The scholia in VR form one group, to 
which, as this edition demonstrates, Suidas is closely cognate ; 
another group is formed by ©M, of which the Aldina is the best 
representative. The relationship of the scholia in V and R has 
not hitherto been understood, on account of the faulty collation 
of V which has been perpetuated by Dindorf and Diibner. On 
the other hand, H. Griiven (in Rutherford, Scholia Ar. i. and ii.) 
_has given a complete transcript of the scholia in R, which has 
done much to shake the confidence of scholars in the value of 
this codex. 

Thus Romer dogmatically states that the scholia in R are 
worthless in comparison with those in V and are not worth printing ; 
1 In the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana (at Florence), xxxi, 15. 

2 In the same library, 140 (AF 2779). 


3 In the Biblioteca Ambrosiana (at Milan), L 39. 
lxi 
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he also speaks of the ‘ erbaérmliches Materiel’ which is ‘ durch und 
durch unbrauchbar’ without V. But this is a gross exaggeration, 
possible only in the case of one who was ignorant of what is really 
contained in V. It is true that the text in Ris much abbreviated, 
especially where learned material is quoted: indeed R shows a 
strange dislike of erudition and technical knowledge, especially of 
an aesthetic kind; see nn. on 10, 12, 60, 81, 83, 120, Pa 137, 
213, 218, 223, 239, 242, 247, 254, 257, 267 sq., 300, 324, 
333, 339, 378, 518, 549, 583, 587, 603, 691, 703, 720, 
749, 755, 768, 777, 891, 965, 1001, 1050, 1149, 1154. 

Sometimes R is so shortened as to be unintelligible: thus, 
in 18, ydp refers to words which have been omitted in R but 
are supplied in V; in 70 6<7rep> of R after ypavrau is explained 
by V, in which it follows dopodo1, ypavtar being in a subsequent 
sentence. Elsewhere R presents only the beginnings of notes 
more fully given in V (eg. 559); instead of conflicting inter- 
pretations, only one. But Romer’s case against R is often based 
on an ignorance of what is in V: thus he often gives as the 
reading of V what is in the Aldina only (possibly also in @M), 
eg. 21, 137, 559, 768. Furthermore, he omits the very 
numerous cases in which R is more explicit than V. These 
may be readily detected in the notes of this edition, but I may 
instance 15,17, 28, 48, 137, 201, 215, 247, 253, 257, 260 
(a very valuable scholium). Thus, while it is correct to say that 
the scholia in V are much more valuable than those in R, it is no 
less true that these two MSS. supplement each other, and that 
neither is a safe guide without the other; furthermore, both 
require to be supplemented by Suidas, which, in many cases, 
is fuller than R or V, and sometimes gives scholia omitted 
by both. 

In my transcript of the scholia in V, I have marked with 
round brackets the scholia and parts of scholia which do not 
appear in the Ravennas. 

As I am mainly concerned to give a reproduction of the 
scholia as they are preserved in RV and in Suidas, I have not 
thought it desirable to mark the occasional peculiarities of 
accentuation and spelling in V, as they rarely are of any 
importance, and they may be readily studied, in the phototype 
reproduction of the codex, by the few scholars who are interested 
in such matters. 
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I have followed Martin’ and Rutherford in affixing to each 
scholium swup., eat. ete., according to the place which it occupies 
in the page of the codex. These indications may be valuable 
in certain cases in determining the provenance of a note; they 
are certainly useful for finding any required scholium in the 
closely written pages of the Venetus. When (as nearly always 
in this play) scholia are written without a lemma, or mark, 
opposite to the line commented on, I have called them ‘adscripts.’ 
Where scholia are written inside the margin usually assigned 
to such comments, they are marked as intram. int., ete. 


B. The Origin of the Corpus of Old Scholia 


The only direct evidence available as to the provenance of the 
corpus of old scholia is contained in the ‘subscriptions’ to the 
Clouds, Peace, and Birds, which are to the following effect : ‘The 
cola have been divided according to <the manuscripts’> of 
Heliodorus: the marginal commentary has been compiled from 
the scholia of Phaeinus and Symmachus and some others’; ‘ the 
cola have been divided with reference to <the manuscripts> of 
Heliodorus: the marginal commentary has been compiled from 
the notes of Phaeinus and Symmachus’; ‘the marginal com- 
mentary has been compiled from the notes of Symmachus and 
other scholia.’ All scholars are agreed to decry Phaeinus, whose 
name occurs five times in the commentary on the Knights,’ as 
an ignorant Byzantine; while, since the essay of O. Schneider 
‘De ueteribus in Aristophanem scholiorum fontibus, Symmachus 
has generally been considered to be the author of the corpus of 
__old scholia, and indeed their ‘sole fountain.’ But even Symmachus, 
who flourished about 100 a.p.,* cannot be regarded as an original 
writer. Long before his time, the golden age of ‘the heroes’ 
of criticism, to use Rutherford’s phrase, had come to an end, 
and the scholiasts were content to reproduce, as their own 
thoughts, the notes of the older men derived sometimes 
from their commentaries, sometimes from the lecture-notes 
of their pupils. Thus it can be demonstrated that so far as 


1 ep. A. Martin, Les Scolies du manu- Hense (ib. p. 18) thinks him responsible 
scrit d’ Aristophane & Ravennes, p. xxvi. for the Heliodorean notes which survive 


2 cp. O. Hense, Heliod. Untersuch. in the scholia. 
ee is, ae 4 Not 100 z.c., as Sandys states, Hist. 


ley and. 
Ps ep. 968, 1129, 1150, 1220, 1256. of Classical Scholarship, i. p. 141 n. 1. 
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Symmachus is known to us from the mention of his name in 
the scholia, he was not the originator of a single valuable idea.’ 
Whatever appears under his name may be traced back to 
Didymus. Thus, on Aves 58, 994, 1363, 1705, the same 
interpretation is attributed to Symmachus and Didymus. In 
other cases, in the notes assigned to Symmachus, there are clear 
traces of the Didymean manner and learning, e.g. (1) Symmachus 
mentions only such grammarians as lived before Didymus’ time ; 
(2) on Aves 1294 Symmachus quotes Cratinus on whom Didymus 
wrote a commentary; (3) his explanations are often identical 
with those of Hesychius, which may be traced back to Didymus’ 
Lexicon comicum, through Diogenianus,’ Vestinus,® and Pamphilus.* 
The question now arises whether the notes in which Symmachus’ 
and Didymus’ names are associated appeared in a similar form 
in the archetype, which Schneider and others argue to have been 
by Symmachus; or whether it is not more probable that they 
belong to different sources, and were combined by the anonymous 
scholiast who was really the compiler of our scholia. The ‘sub- 
scriptions’ demonstrate that the corpus of scholia is derived 
from more sources than one, and internal evidence makes it 
probable that among these were two main sources, both of which 
were ultimately derived from Didymus, but one of which bore 
the name of Symmachus.’ The only objection to this view is 
that Symmachus and Didymus are sometimes quoted as support- 
ing different interpretations. In such cases, it may be conjectured 
that Symmachus was quoting from one work of Didymus, the 
compiler from another, as it is known that Didymus wrote so 
much that he often forgot what he had written elsewhere, and 
contradicted himself.® 

A recent attempt has been made, in an important? work, to 
upset the hypothesis of the Didymean authorship of our scholia. 
According to Rutherford, there never existed, until quite late 
times, any complete commentary on Aristophanes; but each 
play was published separately, and these disiecta membra were 
first combined, in the corpus which we possess, by Phaeinus or 


1 ep. Schauenburg, De Symmachi in by the anonymous author of the ‘sub- 


Ar. interpret. subsidiis, p. 88. scriptions,’ who was often careless of 
2 ep. Sandys, ib. pp. 288, 370. the fact that the notes which bore 
3 ep, Sandys, ib. p. 316. Symmachus’ and Didymus’ names were 
4 cp. Sandys, ib. p. 288: really the same in substance. 

° Probably these sources were unin- 5 cp. Schauenburg, ib. p. 30. 


telligently amalgamated and abbreviated 7 ep. Rutherford, 4 Chapter ete. p. 24. 
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Symmachus, or by some other late scholar. Undoubtedly in the 
case of some of the plays there are differences of style which 
point to a difference of authorship; but Rutherford’s hypothesis 
goes beyond the evidence, and, besides, is intrinsically improbable. 
It is not true that the commentaries, in general, are disparate in 
style; for example, those on the <Acharnians, Wasps, Pax, and 
Birds bear manifest traces of the hand of Didymus. Again, 
‘Aristophanes’ was ‘caviare to the general, and it is unlikely 
that there was such a demand for his works as to call for an 
issue of the individual plays. A separate publication is not 
impossible in the case of the comedies most commonly read. 
Their case forms an exception, as the scarcity of books suitable 
for use in schools was gravely felt, and it would have been a 
great convenience if teachers were enabled to supplement their 
ignorance by means of annotated editions of their favourite 
authors. But such books, if they existed, were not placed in 
the hands of the scholars, who were compelled to copy down, 
from dictation, small portions of the authors, together with the 
rhetorical rubbish which passed under the name of scholiastic 
interpretation.’ In this way an immense edifice of comment 
must have been erected in connexion with certain familiar texts. 
The ‘anaemic’ and prolix commentary on the Plutus and Clouds 
is probably a compilation of cyodva brourjpata of this kind, 
by generations of school-teachers whose names are deservedly 
forgotten. 

It is significant of the provenance of such lore, ‘chewed by 
blind scholiasts o’er and o’er,’ that the names of the great Alex- 
andrine scholars are conspicuous therein by their absence. The 
_ease of the Clouds, however, is different from that of the Plutus, 
as the blighting hand of the schoolmaster is confined to the 
earlier scenes. Thus, while down to line 350 the notes are 
hideously verbose, and in many cases superfluous, in the later 
scenes they bear the stamp of the best Alexandrine erudition.” 


1 This practice persisted down to the 
last days of the Middle Ages, cp. Wood- 
ward, Lducation during the Renaissance, 
p. 41: ‘‘Under Guarino, the pupil was 
face to face with the author’s text, and 
took his own share in creating his ‘ mis- 
cellanea,’ whilst, in a pre-humanist 
school, the scholar was inevitably com- 
pelled to take down another’s com- 
pilation, often wholly unintelligible, 


dictated by the master.” 

2 Indeed, the commentary on the end 
of the play is jejune rather than verbose. 
To judge from its brevity, this part of 
the Clouds was as little read as the 
Lysistrata. For gross instances of 
darepavronoyla ands, cp. 16, 28, 157, 275, 
280, 299. On the other hand, cp. 96, 
260, 361, 408, 534, 549, 553, 591, 608, 
609, 889, 967, 971, 984, 985, 1001, 1050, 
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Possibly, as the play was a favourite in schools, the later portions 
were omitted as being unedifying. On the other hand, the com- 
mentary on the Birds is an excellent piece of work, doubtless 
because the play was not familiar to schoolmasters, and so 
escaped their devastating loquacity. It would thus appear that, 
even before the time of Didymus, the text of Aristophanes had 
been overlaid with comment. In general, this consisted of the 
cxyomuKd wTrouyiywata by the celebrated Alexandrine scholars. 
In some cases, these comments were confined to certain plays: 
thus Aristarchus is mainly known from the Frogs, Euphronius 
from the Wasps and Birds. Among this material were vast 
masses of comment, by unknown hands, on the Plutus and 
Clouds. The last were embodied in his compilation by Didymus, 
apparently without alteration or many additions’ of his own. 
It is a curious illustration of his method that such inferior stuff 
should have passed muster with him; but it seems to have been 
a feature of his indiscriminate industry to reject nothing that 
was current, although the notes which bear the stamp of his 
own handiwork, as in the case of the Birds, show that he was 
capable of work worthy of the best Alexandrine period. 


C. The Old Scholiasts 


The foundations of the history of the drama, as of most 
departments of learning, were firmly laid by Aristotle in his 
Didascaliae, which was the source of the most valuable part of 
Callimachus’ IIivaxes, and which, in fragments, still survives in 
the existing Hypotheses prefixed to the plays of the three great 
tragedians and Aristophanes.” Aristotle was also interested in 
criticism, and devoted to a discussion of ‘laughter’ the second part 
of The Art of Poetry, which may survive, in an abbreviated and muti- 
lated form, in the well-known tractatus in the Codex Coislianus.? 

The impetus which Aristotle gave to the study of Old Attic 
Comedy was continued by his pupils Dicaearchus of Messena 
(347-287 B.c.)* and Theophrastus, whose work on Comedy is 
1063, 1130. There is nothing ‘anaemic’ 2 cp. Ach. p. 4. 
about these notes, which are favourable 3 op. ib. pp. Xxxviii. sq. 
specimens of scholiastic lore, * Author of The Life of Greece: 1d 

For Didymean notes cp. 96, 260. epi ’Adkalov, rept Acovyciaxay ayovev, 
I fancy the later part of the com- epi povorkdy dydver ; ep. Gerhard, De 


mentary on the Clouds is entirely from  Aristarcho Aristoph. interpret. p. 12 
his hand. n. 2. 
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mentioned in Athenaeus (261 p). Criticism and grammatical 
interpretation were inaugurated by Lycophron, the author of the 
Cassandra, who went to Alexandria in 285 B.c. and arranged 
the comic poets in Ptolemy’s Library.’ If one may base a judg- 
ment on the specimens of Lycophron’s learning surviving in the 
scholia,” he seems to have been no less worthless as a critic than 
he was as a poet. But he has the merit of having written 
the earliest systematic treatise on the history of Comedy, 
in eleven books; and as he is known mainly through his 
enemies (such as Eratosthenes), his fame may stand lower than 
it deserves. The first really great name among ‘the heroes’ 
of criticism is Callimachus of Cyrene® (circa 310-235 Bc), 
who went to Alexandria when very young. His Ilivaxes 
Tav é€v wdon Taideia Siarapydyvtav Kal ov acuvéyparyrav 
(in 120 books) may be considered the first history of Greek 
literature.* 

The scientific method of criticism may be said to have been 
established by Callimachus’ pupil Eratosthenes° (circa 276-196 
B.C.), who was recalled to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes in 
235 B.c., and made head of the Alexandrine Library. His work 
in twelve books, Ilepi rijs dpyaias cwpumdias, is perhaps the most 
celebrated contribution ever made to the elucidation of Greek 
comedy. In this great work, which was rifled by Didymus, 
and which consequently must largely survive in the existing 
corpus of scholia, immense labour is said to have been devoted to 
the solution of obscure historical® and literary’ problems; nor 
were language and textual criticism neglected.® Thus, in schol. 
Ald. 553, Eratosthenes throws light upon the first edition of the 
_ Clouds, and it is probable that Hypothesis VII. and schol. Ald. 
591 are from his hand. He was called dpyctextovixds” 
and ¢AdAoyos, which were complimentary titles; but his other 
nicknames, 8 (‘a good second’)’? and évra@dos (‘good all 


1 cp. Sandys, ib, p. 121. 

2 cp. Vesp. 91, 103, 289, 704; Pax 
199, 702; Thesm. 567 ; Plut. 1194. 

3 ep. Sandys, ib. p. 122; Rutherford, 
ib. p. 418. 

4 This work is often quoted, e.g. the 
part mepl divdacxddwy is referred to Aves 
1242, mepl pynropixay ib. 692. Another 
work zrepl épyéwy is mentioned ib. 302 
sq., 765, 884, 1181. 

5 op. Sandys, ib. pp. 123 sqq. ; Strecker, 


De Lycophr., Euphron., Eratosth. comi- 
corum interpret. (Gryphisw., 1884), and 
Bernhardy’s Hratosthenica ; Rutherford, 
ib. p. 418. 

8 cp. Pax 48, Aves 556. 

7 cp. Nub. 967, Ran. 1028, arg. Pax. 

8 cp. Hg. 968, Pax 70, Aves 122, 
Thesm. 516, 

9 ep. Bernhardy, ib. p. 205. 

10 ep, Sandys, ib. p. 124. 
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round’), indicate that, in the opinion of many, he occupied a 
position below the first. 

Callimachus’ most distinguished pupil, and perhaps the greatest 
name in Aristophanic criticism, was Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(257-180 B.c.), who also attended the lectures of Zenodotus, 
Eratosthenes, and Euphronides (identified by R. Schmidt? with 
the commentator Euphronius, who is often mentioned in the 
scholia on the Wasps and Birds).? That he prepared a recension 
of the poet is perhaps doubtful;* but his other works on 
Comedy were the main source from which Didymus drew up his 
voluminous commentaries. 

Aristophanes was the head of Ptolemy’s Library,* and em- 
ployed its treasures in illustrating the Iiwaxes of Callimachus, 
He was supreme in learning as well as in critical acuteness ; 
Vitruvius (vii. praef.) tells an interesting story of how, by 
means of his thorough mastery of the contents of the library, 
Aristophanes was able to convict certain poets of plagiarism, in a 
poetic contest before Ptolemy. 

Aristophanes was particularly famous for interpretations of 
glosses, in his Aé£ess which raised ‘glossography to the level 
of lexicography.’® He also collected proverbs.° His best-known 
work is his “Trro@éceis, which was based upon the Didascaliae 
of Aristotle. The metrical arguments, which have been attributed 
to him, smack rather of Tzetzes than of Alexandrine erudition. 
His critical power is shown in schol. R Zhesm. 162, where he 
wrote “Ad«aios (for "Ayasos). The insertion in Aves 1342 is 
not so satisfactory. His sense of humour was defective, if the 
scholiast is right in attributing to him the extraordinary inter- 
pretation of dmpayyooivn as an eldos avOovs in Nubes 1007, 
but it is more probable that the excerptor (Didymus ?) misunder- 
stood his original. 

Aristophanes is best remembered as having first applied, on 
fixed principles, the marks of punctuation and accents, and as 
having divided lyrical metres into «@\a, which he marked by 

1 In his work De Callistrato, which is 


printed at the end of A. Nauck’s 
Aristoph. Byz. fragm. quae supersunt. 

2 op. Nub. 1264 ; Aves 266, 299, 358, 
765, 798, 873, 938, 997, 1878 sq., 1403, 
1536, 1563, 1745 ; Vesp. 604, 606, 674 
sq., 696, 1005, 1086, 1144, 1580. 

% cp. Sandys, ib. p, 128, who infers 
from the mention of his name in the 


scholia that he prepared a recension. 
Probably his comment on Nub. 958 
implies this. 

4 cp. schol, Vub. 967. 

5 cp. Sandys, ib. p. 128; Nauck, 47. 
Byz. fragm. pp. 69 sqq. 

§ Cited on Av, 1292, and prob. ib. 
1463 (Y). 
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asterisks.’ His sigma and antisigma are mentioned on Ran, 153 
(V). His comment on Nubes 958 implies some mark of this 
kind. 

Our corpus of scholia is said by some to be ultimately due to 
Aristophanes, but Nauck dissents from this view. It is probable 
that his works disappeared because Didymus had made such 
abundant use of them; and scholars ‘ preferred the stream to the 
native fountain’ (Nauck). His fame was also obscured by that 
of his pupil Aristarchus, whose cyodsca trouvnpara are mainly 
known from the commentary on the Ranae.2 There seems to 
have been much rivalry between Aristophanes and Aristarchus ; 
but Aristophanes found a champion in another pupil Callistratus, 
the editor of Cratinus and Aristophanes? The remarks of 
Callistratus on minute grammatical points, obscure words, 
proverbs, persons, etc., are often quoted; indeed his name 
occurs in the scholia more often than that of any other writer. 
It is said that there was no originality in the man, and he 
is accused of being a mere shadow of his great master; but 
to judge from the notes attributed to him in the scholia, this 
seems unfair. So far as their remains go, there is little reason 
for discriminating between the merits of Aristophanes, Callistratus, 
Euphronius and Aristarchus. Among ‘the heroes’ may be 
included the head of the Pergamene school during the reign of 
Eumenes II., viz. Crates of Mallos, the famous champion of 
‘anomaly,’ * who was a man of the world (he was ambassador to 
Rome in 168 B.c.) as well as a scholar. His best-known work 
was an “Arrixy Siddextos, on the meaning of obscure words, 
which was sometimes utilized by Didymus.° With him the age 
of original scholarship may be said to have terminated: ‘If only 
their labours had been preserved, the scholia might go straightway 
to their own place, slinking off before Callimachus with his 
Tivaxes, Eratosthenes with his work Ilep) tis apyaias copwdias, 
before the Byzantine’s revision of his namesake’s plays, the 
critical marks of Aristarchus, the contemptuous arrogance of 
Crates, the orderly commentary of Callistratus.° Upon these 
followed what Rutherford calls ‘ the brutal spoliation’ of Didymus. 


1 ep. O. Hense, ib. p. 12. 4 cp. Sandys, ib. p. 154. 

2 154, 191, 308, 320, 854, 372, 970,  ® cp. Athen. 114, 235 8, 366, 4954, 
990, 1194, 1144, 1149, 1206, 1270, 1400, schol. Hy. 793, 963 (?), Vesp. 352 (2), 884, 
1413, 1422, 1437. Pax 269, Ran. 295. 


3 ep. R. Schmidt, De Callistrato, p. 325. 8 Rutherford, ib. p, 431. 
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ibe 


This is a somewhat severe judgment on a worthy and laborious 
scholar, to whom Greek scholarship owes more than to any other 
single man. In writing thus Rutherford must have forgotten that 
almost the whole of the material on which modern scholarship is 
based is due to the multiplex scientiae copia of the Chalcenterus 
(Amm. Mare. xxii. § 16). A fairer judgment is that of Schmidt : 
“Whenever we open lexicons or lists of glosses, whenever we 
find quotations from long-forgotten historians such as Timaeus, 
Polemo, Mnaseas, we have Didymus the plunderer, who was 
plundered in his turn by Herodian, Athenaeus, Plutarch, Pliny. 
Without him, the corpus of old scholia would never have come 
into being.” His works on Comedy were not confined to a 
commentary‘! on Aristophanes; he also composed commentaries 
on Cratinus, Eupolis, and Menander; his Aé£ecs (divided into a 
sections ep) SuepOopvias A€Eews, and on réEvs Kp) is often 
quoted in elucidation of barbarous, foreign, or solecistic words. 
As he wrote from 3500 to 4000 works, it is probable that much 
rubbish passed under his name; but a fair specimen of his work 
may be seen in the commentary on the Aves, which bears traces 
of his style in almost every line.” 

The name of Didymus may be said to close the period of the 
great scholiasts. The age of the early empire is marked by the 
labour of only one distinguished man, who cultivated the com- 
paratively neglected field of metric. The date of the birth of 
Heliodorus is not certainly known, but it is probable that he 
lived in the second century a.D. He was the author of a 
comprehensive metrical literature, which influenced the works 
of Juba, Marius Victorinus, and Hephaestion; but his work 
on Aristophanes has alone survived in the fragments of the 
Colometria, which are embedded in the old scholia. He also 
seems to have published an edition of Aristophanes, furnished 
with a metrical commentary, and divided into lines and cola, 
with their appropriate onueta attached.* The copies of the text, 
going back to this edition, are called ta ‘Hdsodépou in the 
‘subscriptions’ attached to the Clouds, Peace, and Birds. 


1 Possibly 7d bréuvnua of Plut. 1038. ments often reappear in Hesychius and 


2 These have been classified by Meiners 
(Quaestiones ad schol. Ar. hist. pert. pp. 
9-23), e.g. the use of urore, cautious 
phrases such as doxe?, dalvera, ein 8 dv ; 
certain brusquenesses of style such as 
Kak@s Wrovootyres, yeNolws. His com- 


the paroemiographi (who used Didymus’ 
work, in thirteen books, Iep? rapoudv). 

® Heliodorus fixes the length of the 
k@ha by means of his terms, etcdecis 
(‘indenting’), ects, éelaGeors, TapeK- 
Gcors (‘a slight éxOeots ’), 
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Heliodorus’ name is chiefly associated with the onueta, which 
are often mentioned in the metrical scholia, especially in the 
Peace, They are as follows: (1) rapdypados amAH (—). This 
is employed in the case of povorrpogixd pédn to divide the 
stanzas, to mark sysydpva, and also between the divisions of 
the ovfuyia érippnwarixy of the Parabasis, since this was treated 
as a single whole.’ (2) SurdAm (>): él érepoperplas (even 
when the metre changes for a single line’). (3) 8v0 Surat 
(>>): to mark the beginning of an antistrophe (or antode). 
Heliodorus confined the use of these to cases where the antistrophe 
is separated from the strophe by a heterometron (viz. in the case 
of Ta Kata Siéyevay aytarrodidopeva). When the antistrophe 
immediately follows the strophe, the paragraphus alone is 
employed’ (4) xopwvis (|): used when (a) the chorus enters ; 
(6) when the chorus speaks after the departure of the actors; 
(c) when the actors return, in a body, to the orchestra, but not 
when single actors enter and depart.* 


1 cp. Hense, ib. p, 68. 3 cp. ib. p. 70. 
2-cp. ib. p. 53. 4 cp. ib. p. 37. 


x 
METRICAL ANALYSIS 


1-262 mporoyos: iambic trimeters acatal. (except 1 which is 
an iambic monometer). 


IIAPOAO® 
263-74 érrippnua = 291-8 avterrippnua: anapaestic tetrameters 
catal. 
275-90 «dn = 299-314 avt@dy.' 
l:-uunr Fea ae 
(enopliac dimeter). 

22 ---yvuyu -yvuyu-—v vy dactylic trimeter® 

OO ca ah } (‘aeolenoplion ’). 

4: —~Vvvurvv meV ryVyY ; 

5:- w-vye NN gh NN dactylic 

pentameter. 

6: —-VvurvY 

(Oe ROC OCH ene 

8B: -w-vvV - wr-vyY 

9: - wre VY K-VUVU KYL 

10: — wr-vVyv —-vvU-vV! 

ll: -vwu-r RANI a eee trimeter 

12: vue- = Vv kar’ évérdov.” 

14: —~vurvv -vvr-vye dactylic 
fis: -ve-ve SiG =i ne) vetrameter: 
16% A Ah ce) Le —6 


1 ep. Christ, Metrik, pp. 234 sq., as in the case of anapaestic verse. Such 
Rossbach-Westphal, Metrik, p. 113, for is Schroeder’s method, which departs 
an analysis of this ode. from that of Heliodorus, cp. O. Hense, 

? ep. Schroeder, Aristophanis cantica, ib. p. 111. 
pp. 44, 96. Also called a dact. penth, 4 cp. Christ, ib. p. 205, 
or dactylic tripody els ovA\aByv, cp. 5 ep. Schroeder, ib. p. 98. 

Christ, ib. p. 206, § Enopliac ‘ Vierheber,’ cp, Schroeder, 

* Treating the elements as dipodies, ib. p. 44; usually called paroemiac. 
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314-438 : anapaestic tetrameters catal. 

439-56 arviyos : anapaestic dimeters, with two anapaestic mono- 
meters, and a paroemiac. 

457-75 aporBaiov Kat’ évdrduov' érepdatpodov. 


1: trochaic dimeter acatal. 
2: trochaic trimeter catal. 
8: VU HK VU KUL AH}: trimeter 
fs an bie évémuov. 
Bictask, Aegon ees 
(ithy phallic.) 4 
6: a Pp ee Ne —-vv-—3 
Ti —-—uy Se a NG ere nh eng) Leman aaa eat 
(hypercatalectic. ) § 
me Ay 
ais Noles toe Vv 9 ae 
ee oO EY AS -—-? 
12 ae ee v reap? Scare 
13:—-vuu- yu SR 
lo Sen EERE en 8) —— 
15: Se SS Ris sie 


476-7 : anapaestic tetrameters catal. 


EMEIZOAION A 


478-509 : iambic trimeters acatal. 


1 cp. Rossbach- Westphal, ib. p. 489. 
2 ep. O. Hense, ib. p. 160. 

3 Or dactylic pentameter brachy- 
- catalectic; called by Heliodorus (see 
schol.) a dactylic penth. + anapaestic 
_penth. 

4 Curiously called by Heliodorus 
Pepexpdreov aredés, cp. Thiemann, ib. 
p. 114. 

5 Analyzed by MHeliodorus as ‘an 
jJambic base’+dvamraoriKh mpocodiaxy 
meplodos Swiexdonuos, which is a de- 
scription rather than a name, cp. F. 
Blass, Hermathena, No. xxx. p. 168. 

8 ep. J. W. White, Hnoplic Metre in 


Greek Comedy, p. 432. Analyzed by 
Heliodorus as an dvam. mpocod. teplod. 
dwdex.+iambic penth., ep. Thiemann, 
Colom. p. 112. 

7 According to Heliodorus, a dactylic 
trimeter els rpoxatov (viz. els dictANa Bor). 

8 9-10: according to Heliodorus, a 
cretic (SWouwar) + choriambic + dvar. 
mpocod, dwoexdo. +iambie penth. 

9 11-12: according to Heliodorus, a 
dact. hephth. +anap. penth. 

10 According to Heliodorus, a dact. 
penth. +iambic penth. 

14-15: according to Heliodorus, a 
dact. penth.+anap. prosod. 
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ITIAPABASI, XOPOT A 


510-17 xowpdrvoyv: a choriambo-glyconic system introduced 
by 1: an anapaestic dimeter acatal., and 2: an ana- 
paestic monometer acatal.’ 


3: choriambus+iambic syzygy? 
(‘mixed ’ choriambic dimeter acatal.*). 


4: choriambus + bacchius 
(‘mixed ’ choriambic dimeter catal.*). 


5: choriambus+ choriambus 
(‘pure’ choriambic dimeter acatal.). 


(6: iambic syzygy + choriambus. 
\7 = iambic dimeter acatal. 
8: choriambus + bacchius. 


518-62 amAovv: Yo -—vl|—-vu-|¥o-g y 


o Eupolidean 
tetrameters catal.° 


ENIPPHMATIKH XYZTTIA 
563-74 57 = 595-606 avtwdx (choriambo-glyconic). 


1: choriambus+iambic syzygy. 
2: choriambus + iambic syzygy. 
ie : choriambus + bacchius. 
4: choriambus+iambic syzygy + 
t : choriambus 
(viz. choriambic trimeter acatal. ). 


6: choriambus + iambic syzygy. 
(7: choriambus + bacchius. 


Br:—VuUK— VuEK—VULU- 
| kar’ évdmduov. 
W:uvu- — 
11: iambic syzygy + choriambus, 
12: o — — — (antispast”) + choriambus 


(according to Hephaestion, a ‘polyschematist’ glyconic). 


1 cp. Schroeder, ib. p. 96, J. W. 
White, Logaoedic Metre in Greek Comedy, 
p- 8, Muff, Chorpart. p. 78. 

2 Always called by Heliodorus ‘an 
iambic base’ when in combination with 
feet of a different character, cp. Thie- 
mann, ib. p. 113, O. Hense, Heliod. 
Unters. p, 111. 

3 Often called 1st Glyconic. 

* Often called 1st Pherecratean. 


5 ep. J. W. White, ib. p. 26. The 
metre has been analyzed by Hephaestion 
as a combination of the ‘ polyschematist’ 
dimeter (viz. antispast+choriambus) in 
an acatal. and catal. form. 

® Called by Christ (ib. p. 204) a dactylic 
pentameter brachycatal. 

7 ep. J. W. White, ib. p. 23. It is 
a convenient name for the indeterminate 
beginning of an Aeolic octosyllable. 
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18: antispast+ iambic syzygy 
| (antispastic dimeter acatal. ; also called Glyconic), 


[24 : antispast + bacchius 
(antispastic dimeter catal. ; also called Pherecratean).! 


575-94 émrippnua = 607-26 dvterippnua: iambic tetrameters 
acatal. 


STZTTIA A 


627-99 érr/ppnua = 723-803 avterippnua: iambic trimeters 
acatal. 
700-6 67) = 804-13 avtwdy (choriambo-glyconic).’ 


1: iambic syzygy +choriambus, 
i. : choriambus + bacchius, 
8:uUe- UK 
(trinarius prosod. ).* 
4;0—-uU- 
(quatern. ).+ 
5: trinarius.° 
j6: iambic dimeter acatal. 
\7: choriambus + iambic syzygy- 


8: <choriambus> + choriambus 
(‘pure’ choriambic dimeter). 


9: choriambus + choriambus, 
10: iambic dimeter acatal.® 


11: choriambus + bacchius 
(cola 8-11 seem to have been lost in the Ode), 


SS a 


707: cretic + cretic. 

708: bacchius + bacchius’ (perhaps a syncopated iambic 
dimeter). 

709-10: iambic trimeters acatal. 

711-22: threnodic anapaestic dimeters® (with the exception 
of 715, 717, 721 which are anapaestic monometers 
acatal., and 722 which is a paroemiac). 


1 ep. J. W. White, ib. p. 15. ing a difference of reading). 


2¢p. J. W. White, ib. p. 4, v. 
Wilamowitz, Isylios v. Hpidauros, jp. 
136, Muff, ib. pp. 75, 141. : ; 

3 Called by MHeliodorus an iambic 
penth., cp. Schroeder, ib. p. 95. 

4 Dimeter enopliac, cp. Schroeder, p. 
92. Analyzed by Heliodorus as dd 
xopiduBov Bdcews els xoplauSorv (imply- 


> According to Heliodorus, who takes 
méons in this line, an iambic dimeter 
catal. 
6 Enopliac dimeter, cp. Schroeder, ib. 
. 92. 
Ps cp. Muff, ib. p. 80, Christ, ib. p. 415. 
8 ep. Christ, ib. p. 268, Rossbach- 
Westphal, ib. p. 154. 
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STZATTIAR SD 


814-65 érrippnua = 866-88 dvrerippyua. (There is NO 0% or 
dvtw67 in this edition of the play.) 


WMPOATON 


889-948: anapaestic dimeters acatal. (with the exception of 
934, 941 which are anapaestic monometers acatal., 
and 948 which is a paroemiac). 


ATON A 


949-58 357) = 1024-33 avrwdj (choriambo-glyconic).' 
fl: iambic syzygy + choriambus. 
\2: choriambus + bacchius. 
3: iambic syzygy +choriambus. 
4 : choriambus +bacchius. 
5: iambic syzygy + choriambus.? 
6: iambic syzygy +choriambus, 


Ke i bef “ ~" + choriambus + 
8: choriambus. 
{ 9: choriambus + iambic syzygy. 
10: choriambus + bacchius, 
959-60 xaTaxeXcvopos: anapaestic tetrameters catal. = 1034-5 
avTikatakeNevopos: iambic tetrameters catal. 
961-1008 ézrippnua: anapaestic tetrameters catal. = 1036-88 
avrerippnua: iambic tetrameters catal. (1085-88 of 
the avterippnuwa are iambic trimeters acatal.). 
1009-23 mviyos = 1089-1104 dytimviyos. 1009-23: anapaestic 
dimeters acatal. 1023: paroemiac. 
1089-1104: iambic dimeters acatal. (with the exception of 
1097, 1102 which are iambic monometers acatal., and 
1104 which is an iambic dimeter catal.). 
1105-12: iambic trimeters acatal. 


l ep. Schroeder, ib. p. 96, J. W. 5 For the substitution of an iambic 


White, ib. p. 5. syzygy for a choriambus cp. J. W 
2 op. n. ad loc, The text of the Ode White ib. p. 5. . 
is corrupt here. 
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TIAPABAXIS, XOPOT B 
1113 kouparioy: iambic tetrameter catal. 
1114-30 érrippnua: trochaic tetrameters catal. 
EIIEIZOAION B 
1131-53 : iambic trimeters acatal, 
1154: iambic syzygy + ‘lecythion’' (syncopated iambic 
trimeter). 
1155: iambic syzygy + ‘lecythion’ (syncopated iambic 
trimeter).” 
1156-7 : iambic trimeters acatal. 
1158-9: —-. V— vv <> (enopliac dimeters catal.).? 
1160: --— — ~—- - -* (enopliac iambic trimeter, with violent 


syncopations). 

1161: iambic trimeter acatal.° 

1162-3: dochmiac dimeters acatal. 

1165-7: anapaestic dimeters acatal. 

1168-9 anapaestic monometer +(iambic syzygy ° + bacchius) ? 
(= syncopated iambic dimeter). 

1170: dochmiac dimeter acatal. 


1171-1205 : iambic trimeters acatal. 


1206-13. 


—vvr§ 


5 Be 
| (iambic dimeter, acephalous and syncopated). 


j23-- + - 


—vuUs 


(syncopated iambic dimeter). 


8:-- UK KB 


(syncopated iambic dimeter). 


1 Called by schol. Ald. (who reads 
dpa) an iambic base+trochaeus penth. 
For an analysis of these verses cp. 
Rossbach- Westphal, ib. p. 305. 

2 Called by schol. Ald. an iambic base 
+trochaeus hephth., ep. Schroeder, ib. 

94 


3 Called by schol. Ald. a dact. penth. 

4 Called by schol. Ald. a dact. penth. 
(hephth. 2), ep. Schroeder, ib. p. 99; 
and for similar syncopations Ach. 1212 
(wrVve-or--- ), and Christ, ib. p. 
83. 

5 A curiously formed enopliac (iambic) 


trimeter, which is probably a parody 
of an Euripidean extravagance. 

6 Hnopliac dimeter, cp. Schroeder, ib. 

mee 
Ps ep. Schroeder, ib. p. 92. 

8 ep. Schroeder, ib. p. 98. Analyzed 
by schol. Ald. as an Ionic a minore 
dimeter catal. I have provisionally 
accepted Schroeder’s analysis, but I con- 
fess that this line, which doubtless 
was accompanied by lively steps and 
gesticulations, has very little of an 
iambic quality. As Mr. Beare remarks 
to me, ‘‘acephalous is the man who says 
it has,” 
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4:—--U- -U- 
(syncopated iambic dimeter). 
5: --uU- 


COP iS ti) 
(syncopated iambic dimeter). 


B8:-—-- VU - Ur 


9: ithyphallic. 


POV ADU OWES 


[The oS and dvr@édyj do not appear in the present edition 
of the play.] 
1214-58 émippnua = 1260-1302 davrerippnua: iambic trimeters 
acatal. 
1259: antispastic monometer acatal. 
1260*: according to schol. Ald, an iambic monometer 
brachycat. ! 


S=TASIMON 


1303-11 orpodn = 1312-20 avtictpodn. 
(: : lambic trimeter acatal. 


2:4u-VV- 
(trinarius prosod.! or Pherecrateus acephalus). 
: iambic dimeter acatal. 
: lambic dimeter acatal. 
: iambic dimeter acatal. 


a of © 


: cretic+iambic syzygy 
(syncopated iambic dimeter). 


7: cretic+iambic syzygy + cretic 
(syncopated iambic trimeter) 


8: iambic dimeter acatal. 
9: iambic dimeter catal. 


ENEISOAION T 
1321: iambic monometer acatal. 
1322-44: iambic trimeters acatal. 


1 cp. Schroeder, ib. p. 95. Called by Heliodorus Iwyixdv jutddvoy, ep. Thie- 
mann, ib. p. 16. 
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ATON B 
1345-50 @51 = 1391-96 avt@dy. 


1: iambic trimeter acatal. 

2:"¥-—-vuv-¥ 
(trinarius).* 

: lambic trimeter acatal. 

: trinarius. 

: ilambic trimeter acatal, 


a oe WwW 


: trinarius. 


1351-2 xataxeNevopds = 1397-8 aytiKataKedevopos: iambic 
tetrameters catal. 

1353-85 ézrippnua = 1399-1444-5" aytemippnua: iambic tetra- 
meters catal. 

1386-90 mviyos = 1446-51 dytimvyos: iambic dimeters acatal. 
(with the exception of 1451* which is an iambic 
monometer acatal., and 1390, 1451” which are iambic 
dimeters catal.). 


EEOAO> 


1452-1509 : iambic trimeters acatal. (with the exception of 1493 
which is an iambic monometer acatal.). 
1510-1: anapaestic tetrameter catal. 
1 According to Heliodorus, an Iwvixdy qyuddov, cp. Christ, ib. p, 347. 


2 In the metrical schol. in Ald., 1444 sq. are assigned to the Antipnigus, cp. 
Thiemann, ib. p. 49. 


op 
THe ENoPLiIAC RHYTHM 


THE earliest mention of the rhythm called car’ évérwduov is in 
the Clouds 650, where it is contrasted with the rhythm called 
«kata Sdxturov. The earliest description of its character is in 
Plato, who (in the Republic 400 B) represents ‘Socrates’ as 
discussing the principles of rhythm out of which metrical systems 
are framed. In his ironical way he disclaims exact knowledge, 
but takes Damon into his counsels, and says that he has an 
indistinct recollection of his mentioning a ‘complex’ enopliac 
rhythm, also “a dactyl,” and heroic rhythm, which he arranged 
somehow in such a way that the rise and fall of the foot were 
equal and unequal, so as to become short and long.’ 

Taken by itself this passage tells us little of 76 xkar’ évomdcov 
eldos, except that it is akin to the dactylic and heroic. For 
a more complete description of the rhythm we must tum 
to Hephaestion (chap. xv.). Having analyzed the episynthetic 
rhythm of Archilochus "Epacpovidn Xapirae, yphwa tou yeXotov,” 
as consisting of an anapaestic hepthemimer and a trochaic sesqui- 
meter, ‘the ithyphallic of current speech, and having stated 
that Archilochus always maintains the hephthemimeral caesura, 
and sometimes admits spondees in the first portion of the line,® 
he goes on to describe how the comic poets altered its character 
by neglecting the caesura,* and by disallowing the spondees, 


1 viz. ‘composed of various and differ- of 5é€ arodXol (PLG. ib.). 
ent parts’ (- vY¥ — | VU —-), ep. s e.g. Cratin. 1. p: 107K. (aie py 192 
F. Blass, Hermathena, no, xxx. p. 167. M.) yxatp’, & hey’ axperdyehws, toe Tats 
2 ep. PLG. ii. p. 406 B.4 émlBdas, | ris tuerépas codlas Kpuris 
Seg. dorav & of pev karbrisbev Foray, adpore wdvTwr. 
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‘since they considered the rhythm to be prosodiac! rather than 
anapaestic, being composed of an ionic and choriamb, the ionic 
admitting a short syllable in its first place’? To the same effect 
is the metrical scholium on Clouds 651: ‘the dactylic rhythm 
is that in which the rise and fall are equal: the “enopliac,” 
which is called by some “ prosodiac,” is made up of a spondee, 
a pyrrhic, a trochee, and an iambus. It coincides with an 
anapaestic tripody, or two “ bases,” an Ionic and Choriambic.’ In 
this passage, as often elsewhere, 76 kat’ évdmdcov €260s is confined to 


_ the enopliac rhythm in ascending movement (viz. --v-vv-), 


but there is plenty of precedent for disregarding this limitation, 
as may be seen from the scholiast on Hephaestion, p. 167 
Westphal. In appearance the dimeter car évdmd.ov in ascend- 
ing time is identical with the anapaestic tripody (with an iambic 
or spondee in the first foot), or the tetrapody (when there is 
hypercatalexis); similarly in descending movement it is identical 
with the dactylic tripody eis SsavAXaBov ; and there are historical 
reasons for the identification.* But according to the practice 
of the classical poets, it may be distinguished from anapaestic 
and dactylic verses, sometimes by the divisions, since those that 
suit TO Kat’ évomd.ov eidSos are not always in place in a dactylic 
or anapaestic rhythm ; sometimes owing to the fact that variations 
of form occur in anapaestic or dactylic verse which are not 
admissible in ro «at évordsov etdos.* Thus, fortuitously, it is 
often possible to divide the Homeric hexameter so as to become 
two dimeters car’ évdmduov’; or Nub. 285 sq. may be read so 
as to be a dactylic pentapody; or, conversely, dorav 8 of pév 
catoTicOey may be scanned cat’ évomduov, by treating the third 
long syllable as equivalent to the third and fourth syllables of 
the Ionic a maiore.® 

The two forms of the dimeter enopliac rhythm (viz. 
ascending and descending) may be combined in the schema 
(vy) -vv-vv-(). A further variation may be introduced by 


1 Restricted by F. Blass (Hermathena, 5 e.g, Il. i. 857 &s pdro daxpuxéwy, 


no. xxx. p. 169) to the form —- —vv 

2 eg. Vesp. 1518 dy’, & peyarwvupa 
Té|kva TOD Oadacclo.o KTr. 

3 cp. O. Schroeder, Vorarbeiten zu 
gr. Versgesch. pp. 85 sqq. 

4 cep. J. W. White, Enoplic Metre, etc. 
p. 439. 


ro00’ | ékAve mérvia pyrnp, which exactly 
corresponds to the ‘enopliac’ Pind. J. 
ix. 1 kwudoopev rap’ Amé\\wvos LexvvdGe 
Moioa. Indeed the metricians call the 
epic verse éros kar’ évémov. 

8 But this is a rare licence, at least in 
Comedy, cp. Zecl. 577, where there is an 
instance but the text is corrupt. 
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‘retardation’ so as to substitute diambics and ditrochees for the 
Tonics." : 

Since it requires some acuteness to discriminate verses Kat 
évémdwov from verses xara Sdxtvdov, Socrates has good reason 
for subjecting Strepsiades’ intellect to a metrical test of its 
capacity. 

Aristophanes provides good illustrations of the rhythm xar 
évorrAtov in the first words of the song Iladddéa mepoérodu 
Sewdv xrd.,2 and of the rhythm «ata Sdetudov in Tydérropoy TH 
Boapa<dvpas> ; and he himself has written an amoebaeum Kar 
évordov in 457 sqq., which has the appearance of being a 
parody of some well-known paean, possibly by Simonides. As 
the metre is well adapted for choral odes on a large scale (such 
as hymns, paeans, encomia, dithyrambs), especially for those of 
an epic character,’ there is great humour in clothing in such a 
solemn dress the paltry blessings which Strepsiades has claimed 
from the Clouds. Stesichorus is generally credited with the 
invention of the strophe cat’ évomdtov, but he probably borrowed 
it from ‘Nomic’ poetry. Its chief exponents, however, are 
Pindar and Bacchylides. In tragedy it is rare,” except in 
Euripides who often employs it in paeans. In Aristophanic 
comedy it is found only in parodies, viz. Hg. 1264-73 (from 
Pindar), Nwb. 457-75, Vesp. 273-80, Pax 775-96, Eccl. 
571-80. 

So much for the constitution of the strophe xat’ évordov, 
which has generally been called ‘dactylo-epitritic,® although 
there is no ancient authority for this title. According to the 
theory which has recently been popularized by Schroeder,’ the 
metre (whether dactylo-epitritic or Iono-choriambic) is not 
original, but the result of a long development out of simpler 
elements. The original Ionic or enopliac rhythm (as distinguished 
from the syllabic Aeolic metre)* was accentual, and, provided 
the accented syllables were long, the rest might take care of 


1 Historically, however, the iambics 
and trochees may have been earlier than 
the Ionics, as Schroeder holds. 

2 Nub. 967. 

3 e.g. Pind. P. i. and iv. 

4 cp. Gleditsch, Metrik d. Gr. u. Romer 
(Iw. Miiller’s Handd. B. ii. p. 554), 

5 Aesch. PV. 526-35 ; Soph. 47. 172- 
82; Trach. 94-102; OR. 1086-96; Eur. 
Med. 410-20, 627-34, 824-34, 976-82; 


Andr. 766-77; El. 859-65; Tro. 794- 
806 ; Rhes. 224-32, 

8 cp. Jebb’s Bacchylides, p. 92. 

7 In his Vorarbeiten zur gr. Vers- 
geschichte, esp. pp. 160-4. For a criti- 
cism of his theories see P. Shorey’s 
interesting review in Class. Philol. v. 
pp. 515 sqq. 

8 ep. J. W. White, ‘Origin and Form 
of Aeolic Verse ’ (Class. Quart. iii. p. 292) 
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themselves. There were normally four beats, ‘Hebungen,’ and 
the unaccented syllables might be long or short, single or 
double, and sometimes might be omitted (as in ‘catalexis, and 
where there is syncopation). Hence originated iambics, spondees, 
anapaests, bacchii, Ionics a minore, etc. ; and (by a shift of accent) 
trochees, dactyls, cretics, choriambi (orig. an Aeolic foot), Ionics a 
maiore, etc. Further, the Ionic ‘ Vierheber’ or ‘ Dreiheber’ (to 
use convenient German words) might be combined with an ‘ Aeolic 
base,’* and in this fashion originated the heroic hexameter,? the 
‘Alcaic,’* and the ‘Sapphic’* hendecasyllable. The strophes 
Kat évomdov are very strictly composed, and contain few 
departures from the Iono-choriambic scheme (and its retardations), 
but, outside of these, in the lines described by Schroeder as 
enoplia, there are plenty of instances of the apparent substitution 
of —o uv for-—u and v ~ — for — 

The following variations of the enopliac occur in the strophe 
Kat évomdcov in this play :— 


I. Ascending rhythm :— 
ET a Se RE Ne —~-.v- (464-5). 
II. Descending rhythm :— 


haf ey — = (467-8; 4 701,474). 
an te eas vu—v (466). 


i hs ae 
Pe oo (469): 
(ec) -vu- Oe) ~~ —— (469, 473). 


1 viz. four syllables of an indeter- 
minate quantity, which, when long, 
might have their ‘arsis’ (in the Greek 
sense) resolved, so as to become two 
dactyls. 

2 For the indeterminate base cp. such 
lines as J/. iii. 357, and the other 
examples of hexameters beginning with 


a tribrach, or an iambic quoted by 
Schroeder, ib. p. 37. 
3 e.g, dovvérn—pm TOV dvéuwy ordow. 
4 e.g. mouxiAd0pov’—daddvar’ ’"Adpbdira. 
5 eg, Nub. 285, 459 sq., 703, 1804. 
6 Or, as Schroeder scans it, Hermes, 
520.4 'p ih yah AY fe Mee Sain 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY 


. TTPOAOTOS, 1-262. 

. TTAPOAOS, 263-477. 

- ETTEIZOAION A, 478-509. 

. TTAPABAZIZ XOPOY A, 510-626. 
- ZYZYTIA A, 627-818. 

. ZYZYTIA B, 814-888. 

. TTPOATQIN, 889-948. 

» ALTON A, 949-1112. 

. TTAPABASIS XOPOY B, 1113-1130. 
. ETTEIZSOAION B, 1131-1213. 

- ZYZYTIA F, 1214-1802. 

» ZTALIMON, 1303-1320. 

- ETTEIZOAION TL, 1821-1844. 

- ATON B, 1845-1451, 

- EZOAOS, 1452-1511. 
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dyporkos aXOdpevos rardt doriKod Ppovijpatos yes“ovTe Kal THs edyeveias 


NededGv dppodwitara wat Se€udtata cvyKeipevos. 


9 yap tov “AXAKpawyidav oikia, dbev 
jv TO mpds pentpds yévos 6 peipaxickos, €€ apxjs, ds Pyow “Hpddoros, 
6 , LJ \ AAG > , , ‘\ 4 2 , 
teOpirmorpogos jv, Kat woAXds dvypypévy vixas, Tas pev "OXAvpriact, 10 
tas Se IvOo0i, evias dé *IeOpot cai Nepég Kai év ddAots roAXois aydow. 


eis moAvréAccay aroXcAavKort 


evdokipovcay obv opav 6 veavioxos dméxhive pds 7d 700s TOV pds 


pytpos mpoydvev. 


, 


’"Apicrop” Nedédat. 
V etc. || mpodvackéywvra Ald. 
interlin. 


‘Yrbbects Nepeday A piorogp™ prefixed in V 
4 of kal] xat om. Ald. 


2 MeNXirov 
7 dxOdsuevos V2 


The Hypotheses are printed here as 
given in V. 


1sq. This ridiculous statement, which 
is repeated in schol. V 627, and refuted 
on chronological grounds (Zeller, Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools, p. 204 ET.), is 
elaborated in Aelian, VH. ii. 13. It 
betrays a complete ignorance both of 
the character of Aristophanes and of 
the aim of ancient Attic comedy, which 
existed yé\wros évexa. Socrates himself 
understood it better when he said as 


év cuutroclw peyddw TH Gedtpy oKkwmTOMaAL 
(Plut. De educ. puer. § 14). 

5. pdt virfioat: Alcibiades is said 
to have provoked his friends, the young 
Knights, to make a scene during the 
performance of the Clouds, and thereby 
to have caused the ill success of the 
play, cp. Denis, La Comédie grecque, 
li. p. 47. The statement is probably a 
fiction invented by some scholiast who, 
like Siivern (Uber Aristoph. Wolken, pp. 
36 sqq.), saw in Phidippides a repre- 
sentation of Alcibiades. 


10 


10 


4 APISTO®ANOY2 


285 


marhp Tov viov cwxparifev BovAcrar: 

kal THs wept adrov Wuxpodoylas Siarpr/3%) 
ixavi, Adywv dadvowa pos TovvavTioV. 
xopds 5& NefedGy ds erapeAn deyor, 

Kal Thy doéBevay Lwoxpdtovs Sievov" 
dddat 0 im dvipds . . Katnyopiau ruKpat, 
Kal tov pabntav eis TaTpadoias exTorws. 
clr éumupitpds THS TXOARS TOU Lwxparovs. 
7d 5& Spipa <rovro> THs OAns ToujTEws 
KadAdurrov eivat dno kal TeXVLKwTATOV. 


&\An prefixed in V 1 BotNerat] mporpémerar Ald. 3 Adbywv 7 V 
4 érwpedf Aéywr] émidéywr V 6 Umrép avdpds V: wm’ avdpds érs Hermann: tz’ a. 
ad Diibner 9-10 These lines are treated by Dindorf as prose, and placed at the 
end of Hypothesis IV., but they are probably senarii, todro being supplied (with 
Ald.) after dpaua. Dindorf gives ¢acc as the reading of V, but you is clear, the 
reference being to 522 (cp. Meineke, FCG. i. p. 48). In expression, the aesthetical 
judgment resembles those of Aristophanes of Byzantium, which are often embodied 
in the surviving Hypotheses, cp. III. line 25, and my edition of the Acharnés, p. 4, 
lines 31 sq. 


Ei 


mpecBirns tis Zrpeyiddns rd Savelwy Katarovotpevos Sia Tv 
imrotpopiav Tov adds, Settae tovTov, poitioavtTa ws Tov Lwxparyny 
pabety tov Hrrova Adyov, e& ws StbvaiTo TA adiKa A€ywv ev TH duKa- 
oTnpiy to’s xpyotas veKav Kal pydevi Tov SavectOv pndev azododvat. 
od Bovdopévov S& Tod petpaxioxov, Siayvods atrds éAOdv pavOdverv, 
pabnriv tod Swxpdrovs éexkadéoas tid Siadéyerar. exxvkAnOeions 8é 
THs SiatpiBys, of te pabyrat kixkrAw KaOnuevor Tivapol cvvopovTar Kat 
aitds 6 Lwxpdtns ert THs KpeudBpas aiwpotpevos Kal dmrocKoTov Ta 
petéwpa Oewpeitar. pera tatta TeAc? trapadaBav tov mpecBirnv, Kal 
Tovs vouiCouévovs tap attm Oeots, "Aépa, mpooéere 82 Aibépa xat 
NeéAas katakadeirar, mpds S€ tiv evxiy eicépxovtrar NedéArar év 
oXHpat. Xopod Kal gvowdroyijcavros ovK adriOdvws Tod LToxpdrovs 
droKatarTacat mpds Tods Oearas rept Tr|dvwv Siadeyovrar pera dé 
Tatra 6 pev mperBurns SwWackduevos ev TH Havepp twa TOV pabnudtov 
eR ease Se 2 SEs Se SR ee 

érépws 7 bro’ N epeGv is prefixed in V 1 7s om. Ald. 2 powrjcovros 
V: -avros Ald.: corr. Brunck 3 sqq. ef mws . . drodotdva: om. Ald. 5 
uh weBouévov d¢ Tov merpaxlov Ald. || diayvovs om. Ald. 6 rod om. Ald. || ék- 


AvOelans codd.: éxxuxAnBelons Bergk, cp. 184 n. 8 rijs om, Ald. 9 Tere? 
Ald.: redety V 11 dvaxanetrae Mut. 1 13 dmrocraca V 14 uabnrav V 


Ty ae ay Oe ee 


” NE®EAAI 5 


yeArwtororet> Kal ered) Sid TV duabiav éx Tod ppovtirrynpiov éxBar- 15 
Acraut, dyav mpds Biav rv vidv cuvicrno. tO Swxpdrer. rtobrov dé 
eLayayovros att@ év TO Oedrpw rdv dSixov Kal Tov Sikarov Adyov, [Kat] 
Siaywvie Gels 6 adikos mpds Tov Sixavoy Adyov <viK@, Kal wapadraBov 
avrdv 6 ddixos Adyos SiSdoKer. Kopurduevos S attdy 6 maTip exrero- 
vypevov ernpedter Tols XpHotais, Kal ds KatwpOwKids, ebwxet maparaBdy. 20 
yevopevns S€ rept tiv ebwxiav avtiroyias, TAnydas AaBdv imd rod 
maidds Bory iornot, Kat mpooka<radra>Aovpevos td tod madds, dre 
Sixavov tos marépas ard tov vidv dvrerimrrer Oat, trepadyayv dua TiHv 
mpos tov vidv otykpovew 6 yépwr, KatacKkdrre Kal eurimpyoe 7d 
ppovtietypiov TOV Lwxpatikoy, 
> 
TrOUNnMevov. 


7) de Spaua rdv wavy Suvatds we 25 


16 did-ywv V, Ald.: corr. Brunck || wpés Ald.: xara V 17 €&dyovros Ald. 
18 vixg add. O. Ulrich || wrepiAaBdv Ald. 19 €xdiddoxe Ald. 20 Karop- 
Owes V: xatwpOwxdra Ald, 24 ciykpiow Ald, 


IV. 


b lol a 
Ty pev Kwpwdiav KabjKev Kata Lwxpdtovs, ws TowdTa vopifovTos, 
kat NedpéAas xai ’Aépa kat ti yap aAX 7 Eevors eicdyovtos Saipovas. 
xopp d€ éxpyoato Nededov zpos tiv tod dvépds Katyyopiav, da 
TOvUTO otTws éreypddyn TS Spaya. Sitrat d& Péepovtar NeéAar. of Se 
, vy , ” \ owe 
KaTnyopyoavres LwKpdrovs “Avutos kat MéAnros. 5 


n 
1 yey om. V 2 elodyovra V 4 70 dpéua Ald. 5 Méduros V 


(schol, Ald. 553), but as Callistratus was 
ignorant of the purport of edition 1, it 
cannot have been in general circulation, 
and probably soon disappeared. 


4. dépovrat: if this means ‘are cir- 
culated,’ the statement is probably in- 
accurate in regard of the time when 
this Hypothesis was written. Probably 
both editions were seen by Eratosthenes 


Vid 


ai mparac NepéAa ev dorer ediddxOnoav ext apxovros “Iodpxov, 
bre Kparivos péev evika Ilurivy, “Apeuias dé Kovvw. didrep “Apioro- 


1 "Iodpxov] Briel (De Philon. et Call. p. 48) adds <é:d Pirwvidou>, ep. Vesp. 

1018 n. 2 pv y V; soedd., but what is written is 7. Does this mean ‘for 

the third time’? cp. Flickinger, Class. Phil. v. pp. 1 sqq. 

ees ee 
1. *Iodpxov: viz. in the month of (Die dit. Hypoth. zw Ar.), lines 3-5 are 

March, 423 3.c. Lines 1 and 2 are by the author of VII., who may have 


certainly a quotation from the Avda- 
cxaNia of Aristotle, cp. Ach. p. 4. The 
rest of the Hypothesis has been held to 
be of a late date. According to Grébl 


been Eratosthenes ; but it seems to me 
more probable that the whole is by 
Callimachus, cp. 549 n. and Introd. 
p. li. 


6 APIZTO®ANOY2 


ddvns droppipOels wapaddyus GiOn Setv dvadiddgar tas Nedpédas TOS 


Sevrépas <Kal> dropeuper Oar To Oéarpov. 
a 2 f 
kat évy tois éreita ovkére tiv SvacKkevyy elojyayev. 


NedéAar ert ’Apewviov apxovros. 


druxov S& Todd paddAov 
ait de Setrepar 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee SS 


3 dvadiddéas Ald. || ras Ne@édas om. Ald. 


gpeobar Ald. 


4 xal add. Dindorf || karapéu- 


8. tas Sevtépas: these words are 
surplusage after dvad.ddéor, and may be 
a gloss, as rp@ra: in line 1. 


4. drvuxav «rh.: not an allusion to a 
second performance (as Landsberg argues, 
Philol. viii. pp. 94-103, and Denis, 
ib. p. 48 n. 1), but to a failure before 
the Archon, who, if this writer is to 
be believed, seems to have refused a 
chorus, If Aristophanes was last in 
the competition in 423 B.c., a greater 
failure than this must have been the non- 
production of the play (Grobl, Die ait. 
Hypoth, zu Ar. p. 29, Enger, Uber d. 
Par. d. Wolken, Ostrowo, 1853, p. 10, 
Teuffel, RA. Mus. x. p. 225). If this is 
so, the diacxevy) mentioned here was the 
Negér. as Beto Seiv dvadiddtac (viz. the 
second edition), and its subsequent 
modifications (viz. the third edition), 


5. Kal éy Trois rata: literally ‘since 
he met with even a greater rebuff at 
the moment, in later times he did not, 
as before, attempt to produce the play’ ; 
a very classical use of ov«ér, cp. VII. 
line 2, Vesp. 454 n. 


ai S& Sevrepat x7A.: this statement 
has been held to be suspicious, as it has 
not the appearance of a quotation from 
a didackaNia, the name of the feast being 
omitted, and also the competitors. But 
it may be genuine, as it does not state 
that the second edition was ever actually 
produced, but merely gives its date. It 
is impossible to prove that Aristophanes 
did not try to obtain a chorus in 422 
B.c. If he did, it must have been at 
the Greater Dionysia, since the Proagon 
and Vespae were produced at the Lenaea 
of that year. Enger thinks the produc- 
tion of 422 B.c. was in the theatre in 
the Piraeus. It is impossible either to 
prove or refute this hypothesis. If the 
second edition was written for 422 B.c., 
the Eupolidean part of the Parabasis, 
or some lines in it, must have been in- 
serted in the third edition. dcacxevy 
has the article, as referring to ‘the re- 
writing’ implied in dvadiddfat, since a 
second production always involved a 
diacxevj, even of a very slight kind, as 
was probably the case with the second 
edition ; see Introd. p. liii. 


VI. 


© Xopds 6 Kwpikds cionyero ev TH opynotp, TH vov Reyopév 
Aoyeip. Kat Ste pev mpds Tobs troxpurds SueAéyeto, eis Tv oKyVIV 
ewpa* Ore dé drehOovtwv tov iroxpiTav [Kal] Tobs dvaraictous Suekrfet, 
mpos Tov Ojmov amertpépero* Kal tTovTo éxadeiro otpody. Av 88 Ta 
iapBeta retpdpetpa, eira tiv avtiotpopov dmroddvres, TéALY TET PALLET PA 
eréXeyov icwv otixwv, iv S€ mept td wAeiorov is’. éxadelro Si tadTa 
erippyjpata. 1 dé dAn mapodos tod xopod éxadgeiTo rapa Bats. Api 
oropavyns ev “Irretouy, 
ci pév tis dvnp Tov dpxatov KopmdodddrKadros mas 
nvayxacev éLovras ern mpds Td Oéarpov rapaBAvan. 


2 els V: 
apos V 


mpos Ald. 3 ewpa V: dpewpa Ald. || Kal rods V 
5 arodévres] ddovres V 10 xara V - 


4 kal ra 


~ NE®EAAI 7 


7) Spapa Kata Swxpdrovs yéyparrar tod pirorddov eritndes ws 
kaxodiarkaotvros tobs véous "AOjvno., TOV KwutKOv mpds Tors dido- 
aopovs éxdvTwv twa dvtiroylav: odx, Gs tives, 82 *Apxédaov Tov 
Maxeddvov Baorhéa, bre rpodkpivey adrdv ’Apurroddvous. 


11 76 Spaua rd r&v-NededGv Ald. 14 at’rdv om. V 
en eg ee 
13. "Apx@aov: cp. Aristot. Rhet. ii, 23=1398 a 24, Diog. L. ii. § 25. 


LL 


le > 3 > a , 
TOUTO TavTov ext. TH TpoTepy. Sterxevarrar S€ eri pépovs ws av 
a ait! BF , \ oe a a a 
8) dvadiddfae pev attd Tod romrod rpobvpnbértos, overs S& TovTo Sv 


o ae , FS 
Nv Tote aitiav wowcavros. Kabdrov pev odv oyeddy Tapa Tay pépos 


1 rodro dé ravré Ald. 2 aire V 3 xaGédov to end rejected by Beer, 
Zahi d. Schausp. p. 121: xaGddov to didpOwors rejected by Brentano, Untersuch. 
tiber d. gr. Dramen, p. 47 || Grobl inserts é\efa or efpnra: after roujcarros, thinking 
that the reference is to Hypothesis V. fin.; but qvrwa would be required. Pos- 
sibly we should read jvriva dyrore. If the words are right, they imply that the 
writer was unaware of the statement in Hypothesis V., or disregarded it, cp. 
Denis, La Comédie grecque, ii. p. 47 n. 3 


The style of this Hypothesis indicates 
that its writer belonged to the best age 
of scholiasts. Probably he was Erato- 
sthenes, who may have discussed the 
question of the two editions in his 
work Ilept tys dpxalas kwywdlas, cp. 
553 n., Biicheler, Newes Jahrb, 1xxxiii. 
p. 685. 

1. rotro xr\. : a statement of cardinal 
importance, which is borne out by 
Aristophanes’ own words in 522 (where 
see comm.). The abruptness of the 
commencement of this Hypothesis in- 
dicates that the compiler (possibly 
Didymus) is quoting from some more 
ancient authority, in which a comparison 
had been instituted between the two 
editions of the play. 

Sverxevacrat «7A. : this statement is 
so dogmatic that it is inconceivable to 
me that its author had not before him 
the two editions of the play, or at any 
rate an authoritative tradition as to the 
contents of the first edition (cp. Denis, 
Com. gr. ii. p. 48, Grobl, Die alt. Hypoth. 
zu Ar. p. 33, Brentano, Untersuch. tiber 
d. gr. Dramen, p. 41, Teuffel, Phizol. vii. 
p. 343, Rh. Mus. x. pp. 224 AL The 
statements of the scholiast have been 
rejected by G. Hermann, ed. Vw. praef. 
p. 8, Fritzsche, De fab. ab Aristoph. 


retract. ii. p. 5, Ritter, Philol. xxxiv. 
pp. 447. 

@s dv 84 xrA.: notice the caution, so 
characteristic of the best scholiasts, with 
which a mere conjecture is stated. 

3. Kaddov pev odv krA. : v. Leeuwen 
(ed. Nubes, Introd.) rejects the Hypo- 
thesis from xafé\ov ad fin. as the work 
of a late writer who wished to correct 
the statements in 1-3, He translates 
wey ody as ‘nay rather.’ But this use 
of wév ody is probably peculiar to the 
classical writers, and, so far as prose is 
concerned, to a conversational style 
(Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 507.2). It is 
here ‘‘explicative” (saepe usurpatur ubt 
notio modo pronunciata amplius explica- 
tur, Bonitz, Ind. Aristot. p. 540 b 42). 
In this paragraph the writer wishes to 
explain the meaning of dvecxevaorar eri 
wépous, viz. ‘in a ‘‘ partial rewriting” I 
include casual amendments (dvopAwces) 
which may be observed in every part of 
the play, as well as total remodelling, 
which is confined to certain scenes.’ 

Tapa may p.€pos is not inconsistent with 
émi pépous, since a rewriting may extend 
to every part and still not be complete ; 
furthermore, a di6pAwois (‘revision’) 
differs from <dXocxepis> Siackevy (‘re- 
modelling’), For such diacxeval cp. 


8 APISTOPANOYS NE®EAATI 
yeyernpévn SidpOwors. Ta pev yap mepujpyTat, Ta Oe mapas erhexTat, 
Kat ev ty tae Kal ev TH TOV TpoTdTuV diadAayy PeTeO XH ARETE, 
& 8 édoryxepotds THs SiaoKevfs [rovbra dvra] teTUXNKEV" GUTLKA para 
7 c bd aN 
4) mapdBacts Tod xopod ‘mera, Kat Sov 6 Sikatos Adyos pds TOV 
o ta ‘ , 
ddukov Aade?, kal <rd> TeAevTalov drov Kaletar 7 SuaTprBH Doxpatovs. 
paper “Ae e 
4 ywohoxerar yeyevnuévn Ritter: yeyévntac 7 6. Blaydes; but the participle is 
equivalent to a finite verb, in accordance with a late idiom (cp. Ran. Hypoth. I. 
Atévucbs éort . . els "Atdov xaruby), Biicheler also adds the article with d.dp@wors, 
but the sense is ‘an amendment.’ The article is required with diacxevijs since this 
word refers to decxevagrat in 1 (ep. Grébl, Die alt. Hypoth. zu Aristoph. p. 37) 
|| wémrdexra Ald. 6 & 5é ddooxepis [-H Ald.] THs SuacKkevfs Touira dvTa TeTV- 
xnkev, Td dé ddocxepds THs Suackev7s TeruxyKdOTa Toabra Biicheler: & dé ddooxEpes 
dtecxevacrar, Towalra bvra rerixnxev Fritzsche: & 6€ ddocxepods Tis duacKevts 
rerixnke, To.atra dvta tyyxdvec Kochly: rovatra dvra are deleted by Bergk ; they 
seem to be a gloss on avrixa || atrixa uddka V: adrika Ald.: ad’rixa pev Bergk: 


avrixa 7 wev Teuffel 


8 reXeuTaiov V: 707. Fritzsche || xalerac Ald.: kat ére V 


Athen. 110 8, 358 8, Galen xv. 424 
Kiihn ‘the second edition of an earlier 
work is said to have been remodelled 
(€mdeckevdo Gar) when, the subject being 
the same (cp. 1 ratrév éort 7 mporépw), 
and most of the speakers unaltered, 
certain portions of the earlier work have 
been removed, others altered. If, for the 
sake of clearness, you wish to have an 
example of this, you have the second 
Avutolycus, which is a revision of the first.’ 
From this passage it would appear that 
what Galen calls a dvackevj, the author 
of our Hypothesis calls a d:6p@wors. But 
the line between the two is not sharply 
marked, since ‘a revision’ may be 
carried so far as to be equivalent to 
‘a complete remodelling.’ 

5. tage, SiakAayy: Teuffel (Philol. 
vii. p. 348, RA, Mus. x. p, 228) instances 
112 sqq., 882-8, 1148 sq., where see 
comm. A possible instance of da\\ay7 
is 412 sqq., where see comm. 

6. avtixa; this word (= ‘for example’) 
implies that the ‘remodelling’ was not 
confined to the parts mentioned. This 


may have been so, but the commentators 
have not, in my opinion, been very 
successful in detecting the novel por- 
tions ; see notes on 110-20, 218, 291-7, 
364, 382, 412-7, 441-8, 476 sq., 490, 
492-509, 500, 694-9, 706-30, 740-5, 
804-13. Denis (Com. gr. ii. p. 59) has 
some judicious remarks on this subject. 

8. Aadet: v. Leeuwen thinks this a 
late use of the word for Aéyer, but it 
may refer only to the Proagon, in which 
the dispute is mere Nakid. The rest of 
the scene of the Aéyo. may, as Heidhiis 
suggests, have been in the first edition, 
However, the later Sophistic use of 
adic may suffice to justify the word 
here, cp. 931 n.; it is common enough 
in NT. Greek, for \éyev. 

Smov kalerat x7.: possibly fr. i. p. 
490 K. ; ii. p. 1104 M. (kelcec@ov womep 
mnviw Kivouévw) is from the correspond- 
ing scene in the first edition. Buticheler 
(NV. Jahrb, 1xxxiii. p. 678) has suggested 
that Socrates and Chaerephon were 
flogged out of the theatre by Strepsiades 
and Xanthias. 


TA TOT APAMATO®S ITIPOSOIA 


ZTPEWIAAHS 
@EIAINIIMIAHS 
OEPATION =rpeyprddov 
MAOHTH® Loxpatovs 
TOKPATH=E 

XOPOS NE®EAQN 
AIKAIOZ AOTO® 
AAIKOZ AOTOD 
TIASIA®, Saverorjs 
MAPTY® Ilaciov 
ETEPO> AANEISTH2 
[EPMH3] 

MAOHTHE eis tov dprrdocddwv 
RANOIAD oikérns [“Eppot] 
ETEPO> @IAOTOPOz 


The parts may be distributed as follows :— 

Protagonist, Strepsiades; deuteragonist, Socrates, the Unjust Reason, 
Pasias ; tritagonist, Phidippides, first disciple of Socrates, Amynias ; tetra- 
gonist, the Just Reason, second disciple of Socrates. 

For the employment of a fourth actor see Kelley Rees, The so-called Rule 
of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama, Chicago, 1908. 

The dramatis personae are printed here as given in V. For the strange 
entry ‘Xanthias, the serving-man of Hermes’ see 1508 n. For Hermes 
see ib. n. 


TTPOAOTOS 


STPEVIAAH> 


"lov cov: 


le) A a lal la] eo é 
® Zeb Bacided, TO Yphua TOV vUKTaY OcoV 


amrépayTov. 


/ 
ovdéroP juépa yevicetas ; 


2 dcov: arépavrov V etc.: dcov ad. R Su. (s.v. xpnpa), Ald., which may 


be an exclamation (Plut. An sen. ger. resp. 11 § 2 7d ypadetv povov erurtoAds 
tovavras Kal dvayryvéoKerv doov [al, ws] épy@dés exruv), or the constr. may 
be tocovrov dcov a. éore (Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 349 b (7), e) ; but, in this 
sense, the natural order would be d. daov (Herod. iv. 194 ot d€ ogi &GOovor 
doou év Tots dpeore yivovrar). See comm. 3 drépavrov R etc.: a- 
mépatov (but amépavr. 393) V Su. (s.v.), schol. Ald. (cp. V. Coulon, Qu. crit. 


in Ar. p. 138, Rutherford, A Chapter in the History of Annotation, p. 68) 


Prologue 1-262. — According to 
Schoenborn (Die Skene der Hellenen, 
Leipzig, 1858, p. 345), the bedroom of 
Strepsiades is exhibited by means of 
the eccyclema. Much may be said in 
favour of this hypothesis, since it is 
destructive of illusion to represent the 
actors sleeping in the open air in the 
month of March. But the Athenians 
were not studious of preserving illusion 
in their scenic effects (d4ch. 1141 n.), 
and éx@epe (19) and eloerue (125) imply 
that the scene is acted in the orchestra ; 
furthermore, it would haye been im- 
possible, from the bedroom, to see the 
house of Socrates (131), In 199 the 
scholars in the gpovricrjpiov are said 
éw diarplBew, and in 195 they are told 
elovévat, that Socrates, who is in the 
open air, may not catch sight of them ; 
but this is a jest, which should not be re- 
peated in the same scene. Cp. Nieijahr, 
Qu. Ar. scaenicae, p. 37, Bodensteiner, 
‘*Szen, Fragen,” NV. Jahrb. Suppl. B. 
xvi. p. 659, A. Weissmann, Scen. Anw. 


im d, Schol. p. 30, Zacher, Berl. Phil. 
Woch., 1900, p. 69. 

1. Schol. R (not in V) rapemcypagy: 
ovyKexadupmévos Kal kabetdwy brorlberar, 
elra dvaxadupduevos kal &w rhv kepadhy 
Tojocas TOU mEpiBAUATOS. 

On the rapervypagy see Rutherford, 
A Chapter in the History of Annotation, 
p. 113, A. Weissmann, ib. p. 21, Droysen, 
Qu. de Ar. re scaen. p. 20. 

tod tod: schol. V (ext.) <érre 5¢ R> 
oxeTNacriKdy érlppnuar dia (yap) Td 
éypnyopévar Kal dypumvety SvogopGv ava- 
Bog. cuuBaive. yap tots dypumvotcr 
meyddas Tas viKTas voulfew (also Su. 
8.V.); cp. 13821, 1498, Paw 1191. 

2.0 Zed Baorded: schol. V (ext.) ov 
apyas xph voulfew rolro elpnxévar rov 
moimnThy: éxera yap loroplas 76 & Zed 
Bacied rovattns* rots ’"A@nvatos mv0d- 
xpnorov éyévero Karadtoar (yer) Tods 
Baovdéas (Rutherford: ras Bactdelas MS.], 
mpootncacba dé kai céBew Ala Baciréa - 
dare Td Nex Ger rijs ioroplas Tatrns xerOau 
xen voulfev. elwOacr d¢ mapa [rept R] 


PROLOGUE 


(The Orchestra represents a street in Athens. At the back 
there are two houses painted on the prosceniwm, that of STREPSIADES 
on the left, and that of Socrates on the right. In the vestibule of 
the former are lying two figures, the one (PHIDIPPIDES) covered with 
rugs and fast asleep, if one may judge from his snoring: the other 
(STREPSIADES) tossing restlessly, groaning and muttering to himself. 
Finally, he sits up, stretches himself, and, yawning, begins the 
Prologue.) 


STREPSIADES. Heigh-ho, heigh-ho! Lord Zeus, how plaguy 
long the nights are—endless! will’t never dawn? And yet 


Tas suudopas avaBody Tov Ala, ws mapa cov: for the exclamation followed 
To mor (Jl. x. 15) "Ayauéuvwy by a mark of punctuation cp. Ran. 
“ar pofehiuvous EXxeTo xalras | bWdd’ edvre 1278. 

Ad” [R: éXlocero cal rg bWbbev KTr. V]- 3. amépavrov: schol. V (int.) <dayri 
<rd R> xphua (d¢) 7d udyeOos, 7d xraya* Tod R> wéya, ov mépas ovk torw* ot dé 
(os dé rots ’Artixots éraywyn xphoba,  dmépavroy pera Tod ¥ ypadorTes duapTda- 
olov' immos omdvdy Te xphuar yun vovow, nretrac O¢ was peyddas Tas 
omdyiov [kaxdv Su.] te xpjua* Kal émiray vixras déyer* Acovvotaxod yap dvros Tov 
Erwv suolws dy av éEalpew [Su.: etevpety  Spduaros, cuverrddOar tas vixras avayKn 
MS.] BovAwvra: puddiora) (cp. Su. s.v. da 7d [7G R] rovrw (7G) xarp~ vrorlarev 
xpfjua). On this class of note, which, ra Acovicia, wdAny ef wh ro’Tw meyddar 
like much in these scholia, is sad stuff, karagalvovrac (r@ povrifer Kal a- 
cp. Rutherford, 4 Chapter etc. pp. 325.  ypumveiv), rep mdoxew oupBalver rods 
27, 384. 12, 414 n.15. On‘King Zeus’ dypumvoivras (see Su. s.v. dméparor, 
ep. 153, Hy. 1333, Vesp. 625, Aves 223, which really means ‘not to be crossed,’ 
Ran. 1278, Plut. 1095, Gruppe, Myth. at least in classical Greek); cp. 393, 
p. 1118 A. 2; the King par excellence Thue. iv. 36 § 1. A common word in 
(Aesch. Suppl. 524) to whom earthly Plato (Polit, 302 A xpdvov d., Theaet. 
kings owe their power (Dio i. § 45 147 0, Soph. 257 A) and Aristotle (Zth. 
y. Arnim), and under whose protection Zudem. i, 5=1215 b 29), and not un- 
they are (cp. Qeovs rods Bacidnlovs known to tragedy (Aesch. Prom. 153, 
Herod. iii. 65, v. 106, Aristid. i. p.11 1078, Eur. Med. 213), but, outside of 
Dind., Lobeck, Aglaoph. i. p. 772 n. x.). the Mubes, not elsewhere in comedy. 


Xpipa: cp. Vesp. 933 n. For the apposition cp. Ach, 2 n., Pax 
vuktay, ‘night-watches’; cp. Vesp. 525 sq. ott 
218, Heel. 668. ovSérore: for the division of the anap. 


une 
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Kal pny mdadar xy GrexTpvovoes Kove’ éyo* 

of 8 oixéras péyxovaw add ovx av mpo Tod. 5 
amonovo S97, @ TodEME, TOAA@Y ovvexa,— 

bt ob8e Kordoar e€erTi pot TOvS oiKETAS. 

GAN ob8 6 xpnords obTocl veavias 

éyelpetas TAS VUKTOS, GANA TéEpdeTat 

ev mévte aicvpais éyxexopdudniévos. 10 
GAN et Soxel, péyxopev eyxexadruppévor.— 


SS ee ESS EE 


7 ér ovde] O. Schneider (N. Jahrb. cxxii. pp. 322 sqq.) €7 ovde: O. 


Kaehler (ed. Nub. p. 195) toAdAGv @ ovvexa | 


xo7 ode, but see comm. || 


KoAdoat eats RV: KoAdo eLeore or KoAdoas eo al., Ald. ; cp, Kithner- 


Blass, Gram. § 53 5 


in the 8rd foot cp. Ach. 412n. It is 
permissible here, since the word is not 
trisyllabic, cp. 630, 749, Plut. 1085, 
Bernhardi, De incis. anap. p. 279. 

4. Schol. V (ext.) (rodro kal dpifduevos 
divarar Aévyew); cp. Zacher, Handschr. 
ete. p. 652. 

5. olkérau: schol. V (int.) vdv olxéras 
od Tods Oepdmovras <pdvov R> héyet, dAdAG 
advras Tovs KaTa THY olklay Kabevdovras 
[ka@evdovor viv, dyol, Rj, ws Trav &d\dAwv 
dueptuvotytwv, atrod dé ppovrlfovros [-dv 
.. -Ta R], dia rodre (de) [kal R] <rd 
Ald.> péyxovow elev tva paddov adrods 
Oelin mdons bvras tw ppovtidos* ray yap 
Babéws kadevddvrwpy tdrdv éotiw 7d péyKery, 
Tov dé pndev dportifdvTwy 7d Baléws 
Kkabevdew [kowacbac R, Su.]; cp. Su. 
s.vv. olkérat, péyxovot. With such 
foppery were ancient schoolmasters wont 
to plague their quick-witted pupils. 

ovK dy: schol. V (ext.) (dAXN’ odx av) 
mpoTrepov’ év (yap) TH elphyn, (Pnolr, 
étéreutrov avrods épyacouévous [-auévous 
MS.] els rods dypovs, ws brd Thy yew- 
moviay aoxoNlas ph avérws pnde otirws 
Babéws SivacOa Kxabevdew). id. (intra- 
marg. ext.) drrikdvy 7d oxjua. For the 
ellipse cp. 108, 154, 769, Ach. 187 n., 
Pax 907, Goodwin, M7. §§ 227, 483, 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 398. 4. Since 
the beginning of the war licence had 
increased among the slaves, who might 
readily make an ddéxwos (Hg. 20) to 
the enemy during their annual raids 
(Hq. 26, Pax 451). In later days, after 
Decelea had been occupied, the drain 
upon their numbers was very great, so 
that, according to Thue. vii. 27, dy- 
Sparrddwy mdréov Sto pupiddes niro- 
Hodnkecay : but even in the first years 


of the war many desertions occurred (id. 
ii. 57). In like manner, during the 
siege of Chios by the Athenians, the 
slaves in the city yaherwrépws év Tals 
adikiars Kodafouevar . . adTouorlg éxw- 
pnoav ol moddol wpods avrovs (id. viii. 40 
§ 2). 
6. Schol. V (ext.) méXeuos Fv Kar’ 
éxetvo Karpov [-ov . . -p® R] kat rocoidrov 
eduaTtixnoav “AOnvator [dé] wore unde Ta 
cwpatra Tav [R: a’r&v V] drobarévTww 
Tapjvat Ews ov of dodroe éEeObvTes evixn- 
cay rovs Aaxedatmovlous mept “Apyervovoas 
[-evotcas MS.] kal ra cohpara tay azro- 
Gavovrewv éxduicay* Kat dia Toro 7AeEv- 
OepwOncav Kal ovx étfv [-dv R] ovdert 
tumre dovrov. ||<i) dre R> év elpyyyn é&- 
éreutrov abrovs épryacopévous [R: -apmevous 
Vj els ros dypovs [Tov aypov R], ds brs 
THs TWept Thy yewpylav oxorns wh Sivacbar 
ow (Babéws) kabevdew : a curious repeti- 
tion of the note on 5, with a more correct 
reading in one place. For the bitter 
parechesis (annominatio) cp. 12, 720, 
1265, 1407, Ach. 222 n., 269 sq. n., 802 
n., 575 n. This play on similar sounds 
is common in Shakespeare; cp. 2 Hen. 
VIt. i. 124 ‘for Suffolk’s duke may he 
be suffocate.’ 

ToANGy otveka: a formal phrase (1508, 
Thesm. 454, Eccl. 559, 659), used here 
for the sake of the alliteration, although 
not very apt, on account of the follow- 
ing bre; cp. Sobolewski, Praep. p. 102; 
Holzinger, De lusu, p. 80. For some of 
the reasons which made life at Athens 
intolerable at this time ep. Ach. Introd. 
p. xvi. 

otvexa: cp. Vesp. 708 crit. app. 

1. bre, quandoquidem ; cp. Ach. 401 n. 

ov8é, ‘I cannot even wallop my slaves,’ 
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I heard the cock—an hour ago. 


But my serving-men are 


snoring still. Time was when. they would not have dared to 


snore, 


(Tragically) Woe worth thee, War, for all my many 


worries! Why, nowadays, I may not so much as drub my 


slaves. 


(Pointing to PHIDIPPIDES) See, my young hopeful yonder 


can’t keep awake o’ nights, but lies fizzling there, enswathed and 


bandaged in a half-dozen of rugs. 


(flinging himself down, and 


drawing up the blankets) Well, an you will have it so, let’s pull 


up the blankets and set to snoring. 


(He lies silently for a few 


much less employ the usual tortures, év 
kNiwaxt | Syoas, xpeudoas, borprxldc pa- 
oriyav, dépwy, | orpeB\Qv, érc 8” eis Tas 
ptvas d&0s éyxéwy, | wrivOous émitifels 
(Ran. 618 sqq.). 

Hence, in Pax 451, slaves are men- 
tioned among those to whom war is 
profitable. 

8. 6 xpyords: schol. V (ext.) ov« ér- 
away alrov xpnorév pnot, add’ elpwrevd- 
pevos dvtt rod axpnotos (juiv yéyover). 
Tas yap Ovarat Gavudfew bv érl pabuula 
6a 7d kadevdew péuderac ; cp. Ach. 595 n., 
Men. ’Empér. 452 rov xpnordv adrijs 
dvdpa, Herodas iii. 26, Plato, Rep. 479 a, 
Aristot. Poet. 14=1454 a 17, [Dem.] 
lviii. § 32 es & 6 xpnords obros wpy.- 
ouévous Robero: not ‘a good fellow,’ as 
in Vesp. 80n., Ran. 179 xpnoris ef kal 
yevvddas: so 61 tdyabn, Plato, Symp. 
177 B 6 BéXrisros Ipéddixos. In Plato, 
xpnords et is often ironical ; cp. Phaedr. 
264 8B, Theaet. 161 A. 

otroot: contemptuous, cp. 14 n. 

9. mwépSerar: cp. Hy. 115, Plut. 176, 
and perhaps Bdelv Ach. 256 n. Schol. V 
(interlin.) (kal rodro ’Arrikéy !). 

10. téyre, ‘a half-dozen,’ a round 
number, cp. 758, Vesp. 717, Pax 171, 
Lys. 102, Thesm. 447. So déka=‘a 
dozen’ Ach. 710 n., Hg. 438, Vesp. 
1391, Thesm. 876, Eccl. 178, Plut. 737. 
In Pax 990 rpia kal dék’ rn may mean 
‘a baker’s dozen,’ cp. Ach. 266 n. 

cirtpats: schol. R (not in V) o. dé 
max meptBrnua: cp. Vesp. 738, 1138 n., 
Lys. 347, Ran. 1459, Eccl. 347, 840; 
a xdcov which is used here as a blanket, 
but as a cloak in Zecl. 418 sqq.; it 
was evepos, cp. Aves 121 sq. evepov | 
bomep cictpay éykaraxdkwhvar “adOaxyy. 


éykexopSudnpévos: schol. V_ (int.) 
<évrerunuypévos Su.>, eyKexahuumévos Kal 
guvectpaupévos, wore pnd’ dvOpwrrov 


oxhua Snrodv (GAN eLoxhy palverOar Tay 
oTpwudrwv. KopdvAn dé [yap Su.] tdlws 


(‘specifically’) Aéyerae <rd Sud & 7H 
Kepadg vrepe&éxov [étéxov Su. ] oldnua bard 
tAnyis eis UYos kal dyKov dpbév, 6 Kadod- 
bev Kovdudov. Kpéwv (cp. Miiller, FAG. 
iv. p. 871, who thinks he was the same 
person as Iatwy ’Auadovo.os, for whom 
ep. Plut. Thes. 20) dé & 7@ mpwrw (inf.) 
TGv Kurpiaxaév [pnropixGv Su.] xopdvAnv 
gnot kadelo bar TO mpds Kepadry [-Fs MS., 
Su.] mpoceihnua, 6 6) mapa "APnvatos 
kaNetrac KpwBvdov, mapa dé Iépoas xidd- 
ptov [Kiddviov V: wddpioy Su.]. dre dé viv 
éyxexopd. <davtt Tod Su.> éveiAnupévos 
kal éyxptwas [Su.: &kpuwev V] éavrdv, 
Onrot capéorepov [d7Aov Su.] éx rev ém- 
pepomévew elardv, “add el xrd.”)* ioréov 
6€ 8re Aryovtos pev (rov xeudvos, apxo- 
hévou 6é éapos dyerar ra Acovtota, wore 
dia 74 Kpvos Kal Wixos elds Fv otrw [odTos 
R] cabevdew adrovs (<rowtty Ald.>oxjpware 
Ti Kepariy [ou ]rrepiBeBAnuevous, b0ev Kal 
€ mweptBddaa trepiBeBpoOa [Su.: Be. 
MS.] rév vidv elev.) (See Su. s.v.) For 
the comparison ep. Vesp, 1172 <éoucas> 
doOcjve (‘an imposthume,’ Shak. Z’roil. 
V. i. 24) oxdpodov nudiecudvy. The word 
is a comic formation, to excite laughter, 
kara mapwruulav, cp. Ach. Introd. p. 1. 
The scholiast probably derived xopdUAn 
from Képp7 oldadhéa (Rutherford, 4 Chapter 
etc. p. 190 n. 9). Whatever the origin 
of the word was, it may be compared in 
meaning with évrervAly Oa (987), évOp.0d- 
cba (Lys. 663, Men. Zap, 241), and, in 
form, with éyxo.cvpotcba (48). 

Phidippides’ situation is like that of 
Prodicus in Plato, Prot. 315 p, who lies 
éyxexaduupévos év Kwdlows tcl [kal orpa- 
pact] Kal pada toddois, ws épatvero. 
Both are disregarding 7d byewdv map- 
dyye\ua, which runs so: 76 Gua 04d 
xraviow év ro Woxe . . mrhy ciovpas 
getye kal rovrwv féow, 

11. el Soxet: schol. V (int.) (mapem- 
ypag?. Tovjoas yap doxhuova Thy Sw 
Kai) TO oxHua Too veavloKov [tun- 
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t 
GAN od Svvapuar Seidatos eVderv Saxvopevos 
A a \ a A 
ims ths Saravyns Kal Ths pbatvys Kal TMV pew”, 


NY \ \ eon 
Sua TovTovl TOY voOV. 


6 6€ Kounyv éxyov 
€ / 
immatetat Te Kal EvywpikeveTar 


“15 


13 ypeGv codd. ; if from xpéws, the accent should be paroxytone ; if 


from xpéos, perispomenon 


15 Blaydes évvwpideverar, but the word in 


the text may be shortened from £vvwp.doKeverat, cp. Eg. 18 KopipevpuT Kas, 
yovaipavis, EAAdvixos (2), KpoxvAcypds, Tkumovs, PiATEpos (= ptArorepos) ; 
see v. Herwerden, Mnem. xxiv. p. 299, id. Vind. p. 16, id. Lex, supplem. 


S.V. TpiyloKov 


odpevos <6 mpecBitns R>, womep éxeivos, 
éxddevdev amoarpagels Kal avros meiparat 
SROev Kabeddew, aroxpi was [éyxpiWas R 
Thy Keparip rots mepiBAnuacw. ‘An ’t 
like you,’ ‘if you will have it so,’ 
ironically polite, cp. Ach. 338 n. 

12. For the alliteration cp. 6 n. 

Se(Aavos: when 6. is used as a predi- 
cate, the diphthong & keeps its original 
length, but not when it is used as an 
interjection (in which case ofuo is 
always present, except in Plut. 850), 
cp. 709, 1504, Vesp. 40 n. In prose 
the article would be required, cp. 
Aeschin. i. § 172 éxxomels 6 delXNavos Tos 
opOadpous. 

Saxvdpevos: schol. V (inf.) évoxov- 
pevos bro THs irmorpodlas (kal TGy avahw- 
patwv), OoKet yap damavnpdv elvar 7d 
immorpopeivy [rmous tpépew R, Su.] 
(Grep Kal tH Aaxwuexy mpooéfevkrar 
kaTrdpa* Kat yap 6) kal To0To of Aaxeda- 
bovine év Kardpas éGecav pépe. Td de 
Saxvouevos éaBev ard rod av’rdv xata- 
KeknetoOar elow TOY oTpwudtwr)* (Td dé) 
[rav R] xpeGv mepiomacréov (viv)* Sydot 
[(uev)] yap [Trav] 6pAnudrwr* (elonrar dé 
mapa To [Twr] Kopewy, Touréott Tas Séopas 
Tov xoprou iva éffs akodovOws TH PaTvy 
Aéyerv don): viz., the schol. sees a jest 
kar’ éadd\ayhv dwvy, on déouns, which 
is certainly not attractive. The ‘curse’ 
is given in Su. s.v.: olkodoud ce AdBou kal 
auBonrd, 6 dé tros* kal & yuvd Trev porxdv 
®o. For the metaphor cp. 4ch. 1 n., 
Shakyereaen. [V7 1, ii, 92399 et am 
whipp’d and scourg’d with rods, Nettled 
and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician Bolingbroke.’ 
The schol. may be right in seeing an 
allusion to ‘the Bedouins,’ 

13. Notice the parechesis, and the 
monotonous caesuras, which have the 
effect of piling up the agony, cp. 7 n., 
50 n,, 1133 n. 


tmé: naturally used here with in- 
animate things, since they are a surprise 
for xépewr, cp. Plut. 1083 dteordexwpev7 | 
bd puplwy ery ye kal tpicxiAlwy, Sobol. 
Praep. p. 212. 

datvys ; cp. Juv. 1. 59 gui sua donauit 
praesepibus et caret omni | matorum 
censu, ib. 11. 195 praeda caballorum 
praetor; Lucian (Nigrin. § 29), among 
the sights of a great city, speaks of the 
immédpomov kai Tas TOY Hvidxwy eikdvas 
kal Ta TGv Urry dvduata Kal Tos év Tots 
oTevwrois mept ToUTwY dSiaddyous* oA} 
yap GdnOGs 7 immouavia Kal roddGv Hin 
otrovdalwy elvac dOoxotyTwy émeltX\ynmrat. 
This picture, however, was more true of 
Rome than of Athens, where ‘hippo- 
trophia’ was considered contrary to the 
spirit of a democracy (Mommsen, Heortol. 
p- 127), and was largely confined to 
rich and noble families, especially to 
the members of the Ephebic class, who 
often ruined themselves (xa@urmotpog7}- 
@ycav) from their ambition to attain 
kadoxayabia by means of victories in 
the hippodrome, cp. Z£g. 556, [Dem.] 
xlii. § 24, where Phaenippus’ public 
spirit is shown by the fact that he was 
an lmmorpidos dyabds . . Kal Piddripos, 
dre véos kal mdovoros Kal loxupds dy. 
Horses were kept, not for riding-exercise 
(xedyrifew), but for war, and racing 
(Xen. De re eq. 3 § 7), which was then, 
as now, an expensive amusement (Pind. 
i, 4. 29 dardva yatpoy tmmrwv), but 
attractive to ambitious youth. Thus 
Alcibiades wished @avudfec@ar aad ris 
immorpopias (Thuc. vi. 12 § 2), and an 
oily TeOpimmorpopos (Herod. vi. 35) was 
a family rich enough to compete in the 
Olympic games. As at this time the 
Athenians were confined within the 
walls during the best part of the year, 
and their country establishments had 
been destroyed, the cost of the manege 
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moments: then sits wp again, and continues) Pox on it, I can’t 
sleep—I’m so nettled and stung by these pismires of waste, 


and stable-bills, and debts—thanks to this son of mine. 


But 


he, curled darling, jaunts up and down, and drives his four-in- 
hand, and dreams of horse-flesh. Meanwhile on me ruin speeds 


was, of course, largely increased; cp. 
Aristot. Pol. vi. (iv.) 3. 1=1289 b 35, 
[Dem.] Z.c., Xen. Oec. 11 § 20, Hyperid. 
Pro Lycophr. § 16 Blass, where the 
speaker boasts éy@ rolyuy, & dvdpes 
dixacral, wed’ dudv SiarplBwy év 7H bd, 
odre alriay movnpay ovdeulay muror’ 
&aBov . . larmorpopaey diareréNexa gido- 
Tipws . . wapa Sivauw kal dep Thy ovclay 
Tiv éuavrod. Such tastes were natural 
in Phidippides, who was descended from 
the Alcmaeonidae, immwy yap fevye 
mparos "AXkualwy tay modrdv ’Odup- 
miacw évixnoevy (Isocr. xvi. § 25), and 
it was to this victory that the popularity 
of immorpopia with noble circles was due ; 
see Grasberger, Erziehung u. Unterricht, 
iii. pp. 226 sq., 256, P. Girard, Educ. 
athén. p. 213, Freeman, Schools of Hellas, 
pp. 149 sqq., Wyse on Isaeus v. 43 § 5. 

xpeOv: cp. 117, Ach. 615; a jest Kar’ 
éfadrayhv pwvF on kdpewy, as schol. says, 
cp. Ach. Introd. p. lvi. Some have dis- 
tinguished xpéws, as being gratuitous, 
from ddveov, but the orators (e.g. Isaeus 
xi. § 42) do not bear out the distinction. 
Indeed [Demosthenes] (xlix. § 7) uses 
ddvevov of a gratuitous loan. 

14, tovrov(: contemptuous, cp. 8 n., 
1473 n. 

Képnv exov: schol. R (not in V) 
éxduwy yap ot wept immxny Exovres, Cp. 
Vesp. 1069 n., Lucian, Navig. § 3. At 
Sparta to wear long hair (kéun as opposed 
to zplxes) was a onuetov €devbeplas, but, 
at Athens, flowing locks among the 
mature were considered pdprupes Tpupfis 
(Agathon, fr. 3, p. 763 N.*), The 
Athenian youth’s hair was cut on the 
third day of the Apaturia (kxoupedris 
qwépa), and was dedicated to a river- 
god; this rite was regarded as a sacra- 
ment, like the Christian confirmation, 
marking a new stage of life. After this 
ceremony, the hair was rarely cut év 
xpG, except in the case of professional 
athletes, bnt some was left on the fore- 
head (mpbxorra, oxdddus, Poll. ii. § 29, 
Athen. 494 F; cp. F. W. Nicholson, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxi. p. 10), 
or behind, but not enough to reach 
the shoulders, (See figs, 1811 sq. in 


Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. i. pp. 1358 
sqq.) Very short hair was a mark of 
athletes, or of philosophic severity. In 
general, it was a slavish trait xelpecOac 
év xp@ (Aves 911), while long hair was 
associated with the aristocratic knights 
(Zq. 580, like Alcibiades, Athen. 534 c), 
Laconizers, and with the Pythagoreans 
who were accused of aristocratic leanings 
(Lucian, Vit. auct. § 2, cp, Grasberger, 
Erzieh, ete. iii. pp. 36 sqq., E. Pottier etc. 
in Daremberg et Saglio, ib.). The locus 
classicus on the fashions of wearing the 
hair is Synesius, Zncom. calv. (ed. Par., 
1612, p. 85) quoted in Gilbert, Bettr. p. 
243 n. xaOdmat ol Ondvdplat rprxomAdoTar 
waves eloly* aXN ol pev él rv olknudtrov 
dytixpus odro. Katrou vixay voulfovcw, ws 
TalTy pddiota TO OFAU éxptunodpevor’* 
Baris 6¢ AdOpa pév éort wovnpds, Snuoola 
6¢ Kav éEoudcairo kal odév EdXo mapéxerar 
yupicua Tot Giacwrns elvar ris Kérvos, 
GN’ el pdvov év TodTo pavely wept rrelorou 
Tas tplyas movovmevos évadeldpew Kal d.a- 
Tiévat Boorpixous, evOds daract mpbxetpov 
A€yew, Ore GvOpwiros odros 77H Xlwv GeG 
Kal Tots "I@updddots wpyiaxev: see also 
Plato, Rep. 425 B, Aristot. Pol. ii, 8= 
1267 b 25, Lysias xvi. § 18 xp . . ovx 
el ris Koug Oia Toro pucety, Satyrus ap. 
Athen. 534 c (Miiller, “HG. iii. p. 160), 
Diog. L. viii. § 73, Lucian, D. mer. 5 § 3, 
Philostr. Her. 9 § 1, J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. i. pp. 882 sq. 

15. trmd{erar: schol. R (not in V) 
Evywpls 7d wh mAnpes Epua, adr’ éx dvo 
imrwv cuveorés, & 6) Slppov Kadodor* 7d 
dé immdgecOa [-erar MS.] odx amdGs 70 
mepl lrmixhy Exew, GAAd 7d eri Evds Urmrov 
bxetoOa 8 Kal viv Kednrifew [kédnta MS.] 
Kadovow (cp. Su. 8.vv. laradferat, fuvwpls), 
viz. ‘to ride a race-horse’ («éAys Plato, 
Lys. 205 o, Grasberger, Hrzieh. ete. ili. p. 
229), since horses were not used merely 
for amusement; horse-riders were called 
povirmo (Plato, Legg. 834). For re- 
presentations of xedyrifovres matdes cp. 
Grasberger, Hrzieh. etc. pp. 237 sqq., 
Freeman, Schools etc. plates ix, x A, B. 
For the sense here cp. Aves 1442 sq. 

Evvwpikeverat; see crit.n. Unknown 
until Theophy]. Simoc. (who uses the 
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éveiporroret & immous: eyo 8 aTrohAupat, 

dpav dyoucay Ty ceAnvnY etKadas: 

of yap ToKor Ywpotow,—éanrre, Tai, hUxvOV, 

KaKpepe TO ypaupateiov, iv dvayva NaBav 

érécois bpelko Kal Noyicwpar Tods TOKOUS.— 20 


dhép idm, Ti dpetro ; 


a s a / 
Tov dwdexa pvas Ilacta ; 
/ 
br émpiduny Tov KoTTaTLav. 


SéSexa pvas Iacia. 


ti éxpnoduny ; 
oluot TaXas. 


\ / 
cl@’ éFexdmny mpotepov Tov opOarpmov ribo. 


@®EIAINNIAH> 


a \ n / 
Pirwv, adixeis: EXavve Tov cavTod Spopor. 25 


21 «idw R 


22 Ilacia V, a common error (31 crit. n., Ach. 2 crit. n.) 


23 Porson cuvjK’* émpicpnv Kor. (but the article could not be omitted) 
on account of the reading of 18 inferior MSS. ovvjy’ 7° erp. (a gloss, cp. 


Tjzeren, De wit. princ. codd. Ar. p. 26) 


24 Kuster efexdrn. The jest 


kat é€aXAayiv pwvy would be more perfect if the kor. became xorrarias 


in another sense 


act., p. 47, ed. Bohr); it may be a 
jest xara mapwyuulay, cp. Ach. Introd. 
De xix 

16. dveporroAet: see Appendix. 

17. eikdSas: schol. R (not in V) Fra 
Ore pera thy elkdda 6 phy mpooceyyite 
TH Tpiaxdd., Kal ra Odvera afer [rods 
réxous], viz. the last days of the month 
(elds, mparn ém’ eixdde xrd.) as far as 
évn kal véa, when the demand for interest 
was made; cp. G. F. Unger in I. 
Miiller, Handb. d. kl. Altertumw., i. pp. 
563 sqq. 

18. xwpotor, ‘mount up’; cp. 996 
sq. n., Ran. 1018, Vesp. 1483 n., Plato, 
Legg. 684 £ xax&s otrws avrois éxwpnoev 
n KaTolkicis re kal vouobecla, Xen. Oec. 
20 § 21, J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 
506. 

The fact was natural, as interest was 
calculated monthly, and ranged from 
10 per cent to 36 per cent per annum. 

Gre: schol. V (ext.) (radra mdvra 
mapeyKuKAnWaATa elot kal mapemiypapa<é>') 
det yap Tov olkérny 7rd mpootaxOey tro- 
foa, Kal dar tov AUXvOV, Kal Sodvar Td 
BiBrlov, érecra kat opa (J. F. Reiz: dpav 
MS.) els 7d BiBNlov, kat otrw éyer [id. : 
-ew MS.] rovs davecrds: cp. 1 n. The 


movements of the actors are deduced from 
the text, cp. Rutherford, 4 Chapter etc. 
p- 122. On the vicious use of rapeyx. 
cp. ib. p. 110. 17, Bodensteiner, Szen. 
Frag. p. 663, Droysen, Qu. de Ar. re 
scaen. p. 27. 

19. &depe: cp. 1 n. 

ypapparetov: cp. Plut. De vit. aere 
al, 5 § 6, where usury is said to be like 
a ravening fire, 6 dé rodro pirlfwy xai 
Tpépwv .. daverarhs ovdév exer rréov 4 
dia Xpbvov AaB avayvGvar, mbcous ré- 
mpake, Kal mocous €xBéBAnke, Kal wébev 
mod KuAwdduevov kal cwpevduevoy dia- 
Bé8nke 76 apyvpiov. 

20. Aoylowpar: schol. R (not in V) 
Undtow. 

21. Moliére may have remembered 
this scene when he wrote Mal. imag. 
I. i., where Argon reckons, by means 
of counters, the charges of his apothe- 
cary ; cp. 1131 n. 


hép’ tSw krd.: cp. Ach. 4 crit. n. 


So8exa: this was a high, but not un- 
exampled price (Lysias viii. § 10) for a 
charger or race-horse. In Isaeus v. § 48 
the cost of a horse is 8 minae; in 
Xen. Anabd. vii. 8, 600 drachmae. But 
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apace, as I watch the moon bring on the day of doom: for cent- 
per-cent mounts up. (He jumps up, and addresses a slave who is 
lying on the ground, hard by) What ho, boy! light the lamp, and 
fetch out my table-book, that I may read the rubrics of my 
debts, and make the audit of the interest up. (Zhe boy returns 
with the ledger, which STREPSIADES studies for a moment, by the light 
of a spluttering lamp in the hands of the slave) Let me see how 
much I really owe. ‘To Pasias fifty pounds’ Why fifty 
pounds to Pasias? What did I spend it on? ‘Twas for the 
stone-horse—a murrain on it! I wish a stone-bow had knocked 
out my eye ere I had seen him. 


PuipipPivEs. (Talking in his sleep) Philon, you're cheating : 


keep to your own track. 


Alexander’s Bucephalus is said to have 
cost 14 talents (Chares, ap. Aul. Gell. 
NA. y. 2); ep. A. Martin in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. ii. p. 800 b. 


Tlacia: schol. R (not in V) rofroy as 
tamorpégov éuynubvevoer, érel Kai atrds 
6a Totro racxe (apparently confounding 
him with Amynias; cp. Hiller, ‘‘ Per- 
sonenbez. gr. Dram.,” Hermes, viii. p. 447 
m4}. 

22. rot: schol. V (ext.) (xal roiro 
mwapeyxixAnua’ édlornow ws dtamropay 
Tov davelou rh alriayv, elra ws dvapynobels 
7a [rd MS.] éé7s éwdye). Schol. R has 
merely dyzl rod éx rod Savelov éxelvov 
ti iybpaca ; cp. 31, 1223, Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 418. 7 (8). 


tt=riva xpelav, cp. Pax 1240. So 
with xpjowuor 202, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. 
§ 410 A. 6; in [Dem.] xlix. § 4 els 6 
Tt ExagTov KaTEXphoaro. 

23. xowmartay: cp. ‘ Leogoras’ blood- 
mare, eck kod (Browning) ; see 
Appendix. 


24. texdarnv: schol. V (int.) éracctev 
76 ékexban<y> wapa 7d [rov MS.] xor7a- 
tiav [ep. Ach. Introd. p. lvi.J. (gna 62) 
[avri rod R] Sedov mply mplacbar rov 
Urrov tov dparpov exxexdpbar (raraxGels 
airdv) Gw. The jest may be represented 
by ‘stone-horse’ (=stallion) and ‘ stone- 
bow’ (Shak. Zw. 11. v. 5) or ‘hack’ and 
‘hacked out’ (Rogers). For the verb 
cp. Aves 342, 583, 1613, Dem. xviii. § 67, 
Aeschin. i. § 172. The imprecatiou on 
oneself has been questioned [see crit. 
n.], but is natural; cp. Plaut. Men. 
156 sq. oculum ecfodito per solum . . st 


ullum uerbum faxo, Hor. 8. ii. 5, 85 
cripiet quiuis oculos citius mihi quam te 
- + pauperet. 

apdtepov, plutét, cp. Men.’Emirpém. 153 
Toov<rous > t<e> | OGrrov aixdfew 
mavras (‘de préférence,’ Mazon). 


25. Schol. V (int.) 0 Pevdermldns (raira) 
Kkabevéwy <kal R> dvecporodGy héyet, <arpos 
Tov éraipov airod R> (ws rov cvvnvoxoivra 
peppomevos, Sri Géov atrdy [-ols MS.] 
éhatvew wn brorkeNCovra pnd’ vrobéovra 
[ep. Hy. 1161] ras rév [adroit] trmwy 
dbo0ds ws dvemikwriTws Oéorev [éor* evéur. 
MS.J éumodigfe [-os MS.], mporkapBavd- 
pevos Tay Irmwv Tay éxelvov Tov Spbpov), 

Pov: for the character-name cp. 
Ach, Introd. p. liii (5), Peppler, Comic 
Terminations etc. p. 38. Aschol. thinks 
®. is for & pire ; if this is so, cp. yAvKwv 
etc. 

a8uxeis, ‘you are cheating’ ; cp. Plato, 
Alcib. 110 8 (Alcibiades complains that 
a@ companion is déicos év TG dorpayani- 
fev). 

Spépov: as in modern ‘sprints,’ a 
separate course seems to have been 
assigned to each competitor ; cp. Lucian, 
Dem. enc. § 23 (They say that Anniceris 
the Cyrenean) dpyarndaclay émideckvivra 
moddovs mepl rhv "Axadjpeav éehatvery 
Spbpovs éml rhs airis apyarorpoxias 
dmavras, pnoev mapaBdvras dob’ évods 
Spbpyov onpeta Kara THs ys Vrodelrec Oa. 

To encroach on another’s track was 
an unfair and dangerous operation ; cp. 
Hom. J/, xxiii. 423 sqq., Soph, Zl. 724 
sqq., where the Aenian’s colts, swerving 
from their course (é brogrpopys) cause 
a disaster. 


Cc 
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STP. rodr gor, touvtl Td Kakov & pw’ atrodw@AeKev: 
éveporore yap Kal Kabetdwy immucny. 

@EI. srédcous Spopous €da Ta TONELLI TH PLA ; 

STP. eyed pev od qodrods Tov tratép’ édavvers Spopous. 
arap ti ypéos éBa pe peta tov Maciar ; 30 
tpeis pai Suppicxov Kat tpoyoiv ‘Apvvia. 

PE]. dmraye tov tov é€adioas oixaéde. 

ZTP. aAr, @ per, eEjruKas eué y ex TOY Euor, 


la 
bre cal Sixas @PANKA yYaTEpoL TOKOV 
éveyupdcerOai pacw. 


26 rovrt R: rovro V etc., Ald. 27 Deleted by v. Herwerden, as 
being made up out of 16 28 G. Hermann éAds (on account of schol. R) 
30 Blaydes 76 Ilaciov which is unnecessary 31 ’Apewia V 34 
‘kat om. R || dpAnee V 35 evexupacer Oar O (-acBae according to 
Schnee, De Ar. codd. p. 29) V 3: évexvpdcacOar RV etc., Ald. The fut. 
and aor. inf. are often confounded, even in the best MSS. (e.g. in 1141, 
Ran. 901), cp. Vesp. 160 n., Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 389 A 7, Goodwin, MT. 
§ 127; O. Kaehler would read the aor. with dy in such cases’|| Blaydes 


dact p (cp. 241, v. Herwerden, Mnem, xxx. p. 45) 


26. totr’ got. routi: cp. Pax 64; 
more commonly tour’ éor ékeivo, cp. 
985, 1052, Ach. 41 n., Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 467. 138. 

27. xal: to explain «al, one may 
suppose a jest, ‘he dreams of horses in 
the daytime, and even—by night’; 
otherwise there is a confusion of thought, 
‘he is busied with horses in the day- 
time, and even dreams of them by night.’ 

KalevSwv: so in Theocr. 21. 45 & 
Umvos | aca kiwy dprov (Blaydes dpxrws, 
but every dog does not dream of bears) 
pavrederat, ixOva Knywr. 

imm«yy: for the idiomatic omission 
of the article cp. Ach. 500 n.; see, 
however, 107 n. 

28. mécovs: schol. R (notin V) wécous 
kapmrovs wemolnkas* ore O¢ epnua Toro 
Tov Onoéws. This scholiast seems to 
have read é\gs, cp. Romer, Sitzungsb. 
Minch. Ak., 1882, p. 236. 

Spdpovs: as the spectators wished to 
see the whole race, and especially since 
spare land was scarce at Athens, it was 
necessary that the hippodrome should 
not be very large, and many ‘double- 
courses’ were required for a race. Even 
at Olympia the number of courses was 
twelve. 

The locus classicus for the description 
of a race-course is Paus. vy. 15 § 4, vi. 20 


§ 7; see especially Hirt, Lehre d. Gebaéude, 
pp- 147 sqq. For chariot-racing cp. 
Grasberger, Hrzieh. etc. iii. p. 254. 
élq: if this reading is right (see 
crit. n.), the subject is probably ra 
moeuoTnpia : it cannot be $i\wv, since 
the plur. creates a difficulty; and, be- 
sides, a competitor could not drive as 
many rounds as he liked, since they were 
fixed beforehand, and Philon would gain 
nothing by increasing their number. 
ToNewtorypta : viz. dpuara (four-horse 
cars for racing and processions only, 
Neil on £g. 968-9) ; cp. Herod. v. 113, 
Xen. Cyr. vi. 1 § 29, Plato, Critias, 119 a, 
Grasberger, Hrzieh. etc. iii. p. 264. 
There were contests for such chariots, 
drawn by tro: rodewioral (‘race-horses,’ 
Theocr. 15. 51, A. Martin, Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. ii. p. 798b), of év rots 
aydor oxjua pépovres ws els mddenov 
edrpemiouévot (Photius). The competi- 
tors were probably knights, cp. CLA. ii. 
444, For the ellipse cp. Vesp. 106 n. 
29. ene pév: ep. Vesp. 77 n. 3 wév is 
often so used in a warning (as here), or 
in a threat. 


marép’ édatvers: for the division of 
the tribrach cp. Vesp. Introd. p. x1. 


€\atves: a jest Kad’ duwvuular, cp. 
Ach, Introd. p, xli. a 


Vee 
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Streps. Ah, this is the cause that has ruined me: he 
dreams of the turf, e’en in the watches of the night. 
Purp. (Still talking in his sleep) How many courses shall the 


war-cars run ? 


Srreps. (Bitterly) ‘ Courses !’ 


me, your father, run. 


A pretty course you make 


(Turning to his ledger, and in tragic phrase) 
But, after Pasias, ‘within whose danger do I stand’? 


‘Twelve 


pounds to Amynias —for a pelting car and a brace of wheels. 
Purp. (Still dreaming) To the stable with my gelding, after 


a good roll in the tan. 


Srreps. ‘Gelding’! Faith, you’ve gelded me of all I’ve got, 
for I’m cast in damages, and am threatened withal with distraint 


for interest due. 


vs: for the metaphor cp. Aesch. 

Prom. 591, 838, Cho, 1022, Eur. 77. 971 
(the Furies) Spéuos avdptroow nrdorpour 
pw del, Shak. Lear rt. vii. 54 ‘I am tied 
to the stake, and I must stand the 
course’ (from bear-baiting). 

30. arap: cp. Vesp. 15 n. 

wt xpéos {Ba pe: schol. R (not in V) 
xaTéAaBé pe* || Ti OH wera Tafra; From 
some tragedy, since in comedy xpéos 
means ‘a fated calamity’ (not ‘a debt’ 
as xpéws does in prose), cp. Ach. 454 n. 
In English, the jest may be represented 
from Shak. Merch. rv. i. 180 ‘you stand 
within his danger, do you not?’ (=you 
are in his debt). The construction is 
lyric (Pind. O. ii. 95 aivov &Ba xépos), 
and tragic (Eur. Bacch. 526, Hipp. 840 
sq. rbdev Pavdoimos | Tixa cay &Ba, yivat, 
kapdltay ; ib. 1371 kal viv ddtva p’ ddtva 
Batvec) ; the allusion here may be to id. 
Jr. 1011 N.? rl xpéos {8a SGua; For the 
more usual construction cp. id. Hipp. 
580 évere 3 everé wo ri or’ €Ba Kaxdy, 
Herc. 580 ri xawdy @Oe Toicde Sdpaow 
xpéos; The form of the word in prose 
is xpéws, if Phrynichus is to be believed 
(cp. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 141. 3); but 
possibly this form is hyper-Attic. 

tov Ilactay: an anaphoric use of the 
article, where italics would be used in 
English, cp. Ach. 10 n. 

31. Sipploxov: see Appendix. 

tpoxotv, ‘a pair of wheels,’ cp. Vesp. 
378 n., Lys. 1172 pndev diadépov wept 
okedotv, ‘don’t quarrel about a pair of 
legs,’ where, as here, the dual expresses 
contempt. 


32. Gaye: addressed to the irmoxduos, 
44 Xen. De re eg. 5 § 3; very similar is 
id. Oec. 11 § 18 6 rats étadloas tév tarmov 
olkade drdye., viz. from the xvAlorpa (id. 
Z.c.), adwdnbpa (Ran. 904) or xovlorpa 
(Aristot. H.d. ix. 8=613b 9), ep. Su. 
s.v. éfanloas. 


€adtoas: schol. R (not in V) xvAloa- 
cOat (perhaps implying a reading ¢éaNi- 
cacOat). 

33. GAAG . . ye: cp. 401 n.; here ye 
emphasizes the pronoun, and is not 
related to a\Ad. 

& péXe: cp. 1192 n. 


éfAtkas: schol, V (intramarg. int.) 
é&éBares, <éE€woas R, Su.>. The jest 
may be represented from Shak. 7w. v. 
i. 126 ‘the instrument That screws me 
from my true place in your favour,’ or 
from id. Rich. IJ 11. i. 237 ‘ gelded of 
his patrimony.’ Deschanel (Ktudes 
Aristoph. p. 1138) translates ‘Roule, 
roule! Gredin! Mes écus aussi, tu les 
fais rouler.’ The metaphor, though 
apparently unexampled in Greek, is 
common in Latin; cp. Tac. Ann. vi. 17 
§ 4 multi fortunis prouoluebantur, ib. xiii. 
15 §3 euolutum sede patria rebusque 
summis. Some consider it to be a 
‘pregnant’ use (= woluendo eiecistt), com- 
paring Hy. 699 el wi o’ éxpdyw | éx rijode 
rhs yns (but cp. 38 n.), Lys. 576 éx 
Ths modews éml krlyns éexpapdlfew (wirgis 
caesum expellere), Sobol. Praep. p. 67, 
Bachmann, Conj. p. 77. 

34, 8re: cp. 7 nu. 


35. évexupdoecOar: schol. V (intra- 
marg. int.) (évéxupa brép réxov map’ éuoi 
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@EI. 


, > 7 
éTEOV, @ TATED, 35 


i \ , Fi ef 2 
ri Svoxoralvers Kal otpédy THv vUXP SrnDv ; 


SUP. 
@EI. 
STP: 


i ; 
Sdxver we Snpapxyos Tus—ex TOV TTPwOLATOY. 
Zacov, & Saunovie, KatadapOety Ti pe. 

r ’ oe 
ad 8 ovv Kdbevder ta S& ypéa tadT icf ore 


\ / 
eis THY Kehadiy aravta THY onY TpeYreTat.— 40 


ev. 


el? her 4 mpopviatpy amodécOar Kaxes, 
Wris pe yhuar érhpe tHv onv pntépa- 


36 otpepyne RV 
V etc. 


38 KxaraddpHev V (see schol.) 


37 Shpapxds tis R etc., Ald.: tis Sypapxos 


40 orpepa: R: otpeperar V 


41 ddeX R, a common error (Ach. 24 crit. n.) 


5h AnWeoOal pacw [pnow MS.]). ‘To dis- 
train with their own hands’ (mid.), ‘to 
make an extent upon’ (Shak. As you like 
it 111. i. 17), cp. Eccl. 567. For the active 
cp. the interesting passage in [Plato], 
Axioch. 367 B kav un tis OGrTov ws xXpEos 
arodd@ 7d fv, ws 6Borocrdtis 7 piors 
émisTaca évexupdfer Tod péev byw, Tov 
6é dxofy, Aeschin. iii. § 21, Dem. xxiv. 
§ 197; for the passive ep. 241. ‘To 
hand over as security’ (for the payment 
of a debt) was évéxupa Geivar (Hecl. 755, 
Plut. 451), in the case of movable 
property ; v7odn«n was generally con- 
fined to real property (Dict. Ant. i. p. 
735). 


éredv: schol, V (int.) (rodre ovxére 
évecporrodovpmevos, GAN’ evyepOels Evel, TOY 
marépa dé éwpaxws ddupdmevov); expres- 
sive of a movement of impatience, cp. 
Vesp. 8 n. 


36. SuoKodalveas: cp. Lys. 887, Aves 
1227 dxodacraveire; for d¥cKodos cp. 
Vesp. 106 n. 


etpépy: schol. R (not in V) rt mep- 
orpépy ouvex@s Kxdmrrwv oeauTdyv; cp. 
Amphis ii. p. 241 K. (iii. p. 308 M.) 
(the effect of eating lettuces is that a 
man) orpépord” 5Anv rhv vixra, Men. iii. 
p. 79 K. (iv. p. 149 M.) guny éyd rods 
mdovolous, ® Pavia, | ofs uh Td SavelferOar 
mpbceatw, ov orévew | Tas vixras obdée 
orpepouevous dvw kdrw | oluor Aéyerv, Hdd 
6é nal mpadv rwa| vrvov xadevdew . 
vuvi dé Kal Tods pakaplous Kkadoupévous | 
Vuas OpG movoivras huiv éudeph. | dp’ éori 
ovyyevés Te Avy Kal Blos ; 


37. Saver; cp. 12 n. 


Sfpapxos : schol. V (int.) (6voua more- 
tetas of Ojpapxor wapa Tois "APnvalos of 
mpwnv vavKpapot Kadovmevor, ols €tqv 
évexupafew), cp. Harpocr. s.v., v. Schoeffer 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencykl. iv. p. 
2710. 18 sqq. ; schol. R (not in V) raife 
ws el Geyer 7) [7 R] xdpes H [H] WUAre. 
Perhaps a jest xaé’ duwvuptay, since 6. 
may be intended to suggest dnuod &pxos 
(Holzinger, Hept rév mapa ’Ap. aad rijs 
A€fews madiGv, p. 6), in which case the 
jest may be represented by ‘ back-friend ’ 
(=bum - bailiff, who arrests one from 
behind, since dpyos also means rectum), 
Shak. #rr. tv. ii. 37. For the 6., who 
were instituted by Clisthenes, see 
[Aristot.] Ath. Pol. 21 § 5. There was 
one for each deme, who acted as a kind 
of sheriff's officer, at least in public 
suits, and helped the plaintiff in levying 
execution for debt (Bekk. An. p. 242. 
16). 

tts is held by Kock to have no mean- 
ing except in relation to «épis implied in 
6., since there was only one 6. in each 
deme ; but this may not be so, since it 
is probable that the demarch might act 
outside of his own deme. In relation 
to debts due to the State, he had State 
functions; see W, Wayte, Dict. Ant. 
i, p. 612a, Gilbert, Greek Const. Ant. 
ET. pp. 204 sq., Boeckh, Sthh.* i. pp. 
596 sqq., v. Schoeffer, Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencykl. iv. pp. 2706 sqq. For an 
amusing account of a seizure for debt 
ep. [Dem.] xlvii, §§ 52 sq. 


éx: probably marking the habitat, cp. 
Ach. 273 n., 724 n., Vesp. 266 n. Kock, 
Bachmann (Conj. p. 77). and Sobolewski 


So 
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Pup. (Jmpatiently) Really, father, why are you so cross, and 
why do you roll and toss about the livelong night ? 
Streps. I’m clawed by a back-friend, who houses in the 


blankets here. 


Pap. (Setiling himself down to sleep again, and in a pettish 
tone) Let me sleep awhile, good father. 

Streps. (Jmpatiently) Well, then, sleep on! but be assured 
that, some day, all these debts will be huddled upon your head. 
(PHIDIPPIDES turns his back wpon STREPSIADES and falls asleep 
again.) Oh, that that love-broker, who put me on to marry 


your mother—beshrew her—had perished first! 


For a rustic 


(Praep. p. 67) think the sense is mordendo 
excitat ¢ stragulis lecti (cp. 33 n.), viz. 
the ‘ Bedouins’ drive me from bed, as 
the demarch from my property; they 
quote Ey. 698 sq. obrot pa thy Ajunrp’ 
ér’ ei ug a’ éxpayw | éx triode Tis vis, 
ovdérore Bidcouat, where, however, the 
sense is, not comesum eiecero (Kock), 
but ‘I will devour you so thoroughly 
that nothing shall be left on earth’ 
(Zacher, Aristophan. Stud. p. 109). 


38. & Saydvie: in an expostulation, 
ep. Vesp. 962 n. 


karadapeiv: schol. V (int.) (kara)Koc- 
pmnOivar (xuplws (‘specifically’) 6é <rd> 
karadap0ely 7d éml dépuaros KotunOjva. 
Taira dé clmay 6 veavicxos cvykahupdpevos 
wal orpagels mad KouGra. "ArriKol dé 
mwapoktvover karaddpbew); so also Su. s.v. 
The curious features in this note are the 
derivation from dépua, and the state- 
ment concerning the accent: apparently 
some authorities took xaraddp@eaw as a 
present form (like diwxdev, xrd.); ep. 
Rutherford, A Chapter etc. p. 189. 25 
sqq. As contrasted with xadevdev, 
xaradapGeiy implies a sleep so deep that 
one does not even dream, as is shown by 
Plato, Apol. 40 p (J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. i. p. 462). 

aw: ep. Ach, 842 n. 


39. od 8 otv: cp. Ach. 186 n., Vesp. 
6n. As in Soph. 7’r. 1157 (where see 
Jebb) od & ody dxove, there is no 
emphasis on ov. 

XpéaG: cp. 339 n., 443; in epic, xpéa 
(Hes. Op. 647, but the verse is dubious), 
cp. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 141. 3. 

40. els riv Kehadfv: cp Ach. 833 n. 


41 sqq. Moliére most certainly had 


this scene in his mind when he wrote 
Le Mari confondu 1. i., where George 
Dandin, a rich peasant, laments his 
marriage with ‘une feinme Demoiselle,’ 
when he ought ‘s’allier en bonne et 
franche paysannerie.’ 


41. (6 dere: to be compared with 
Eur. Med. 1 (Aristoph. Aan. 1382) ; 
but it is not necessarily a reminiscence 
(Lessing, De Ar. Eur. irrisore, p. 37). 

mpopvyjorpia: schol. V (int.) (ldla<e> 
TO pet mpopynorpia dé Kadetrar) 7 wpo- 
voncaca <rov ydpov R> hy viv rpoterynrpidv 
pact [Pjoc MS.]; R has 7 mpotervyrpa, 
 mpov. «td. The professional match- 
maker (also called mpouynorpls, Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6 § 36, and, in a more deroga- 
tory sense, mpoxuxMs, Herodas 1; ep. 
Shak. Zw, 111. ii. 39 ‘there is no love- 
broker in the world can more prevail 
with woman than report of valour,’ Wives 
II. ii, 82 ‘she-Mercury’), who was dew 
cuvdyew dvOpmmous els kndetav, but who 
sometimes dia thy ddixdv re Kal drexvov 
Evvarywyhv avdpds kal yuvatkds, 7 Oh mpo- 
aywyela bvoua (Plato, Theaet. 105 4), 
got a bad name, so that her profession 
fell into disrepute. Thus Aphrodite 
acted as mpourvyjorpia Kal vundayuryds to 
Helen in Lucian, D. deor. xx. § 16; the 
nurse to Phaedra in Eur. Hipp. 589, 
cp. Poll. iii. § 31. 

42. émfjpe: schol. V (int.) (kuplws 7d 
éxfpev) avrl rod éxatvwoev <xal qmdarnce 
R> (kal dvexotdicev,  émaryyedouevn 
mpotka peydAnv eloolcew thy yuvatka, 
olkoupov packouca elvat, un otrws Exoucar), 
also Su.; cp. 810, 1457, Ran. 1041, 
Soph. OR. 13828 ris o” éwijpe dacudvwr ; 
Shak. Lear 1. iv. 227 ‘you protect 
this course and put it on By your 
allowance.’ 
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épol yap hv aryporxos—ocotos Bios, 

eUpwTLaV, aKOpNTOS, eli KEL wEVvOS, : 

Bpvov perdirtais Kat mpoBatos Kal oreppvdocs. 45 
erat eynua Meyaxdéous tod Meyaxdéous 

adergpidiv dyporxos dv && dotews, 

ceuviy, tpupacav, éyxexorovpapérnv. 

ravtny 67 éydpouv, suyKxaTeKAwouny eyo 

dtwv tpuvyos, Tpacias, épiwv,—reptovatas, 50 
% 8 ad puvpov, KpoKou, KATAYAOTTLOLATOV, : 


43 4Surros] Naber (Mnem. xi. p. 364) qovxos 


47 aoreos codd. 


50 éptwy mepovolas codd.: corr. Reiske: Naber (ib.) ofpwv, éptoupyias : 
A. Palmer tpvyds, tpdywv, épipwv, dAovoias 


43. dyporkos, ‘living in the country’; 
cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. p. 73, O. 
Ribbeck’s ‘ethological’ article “Agroikos,” 
in Abh. d. kin. sach. Ges. d. Wiss. x. 
pp- 1-68. 

qSioros: schol. R (not in V) duos. 

44, etipwriav: schol. V (inf.) rod ev- 
pwridy e&apynots 7d elk Kelwevos* Tots yap 
eikh Kal dpedds Ketucvors ldpws mpoctver 
kal voris* to.otros 6¢ 6 rv dypolkwy Blos* 
<domwep ab [Su.: ody MS.] émimedgs ral 
KaOdpios 6 Tay doTiK&v R> (rd dé) axdpnros 
axaddAwmiaros* Kopety yap TO KadAwrl fev, 
cp. Su. s.vv. evpwridv, dxdpnros (where 
he quotes a scholium from a different 
source). For the verb in -cév cp. Ach. 
Introd. liii. (6) (b). 

a&kdpyros: in epic Greek ‘insatiable,’ 
but here intended to be connected with 
xépers, ‘unaffrighted by bugs’ (viz. ‘ bug- 
bears,’ cp. Shak. Shrew 1. ii. 211); an 
excellent jest car’ €Eaddayhy Pwvy, borne 
out by elk Kelwevos, cp. Ach. Introd. p. 
lviii. The sense given to the word by 
the scholiasts (‘unkempt’) is without 
authority (except in the newly-discovered 
fragment of Photius, cp. Reitzenstein, 
Anf. d. Lex. Phot. p. 63), but it may 
be glanced at, as it is etymologically 
possible (cp. xopety Pax 59). The real 
‘bugs’ are his debts (cp. 12 n., Holzinger, 
De lusu, p. 44). 

elf: cp. Plut. 300, Soph. fr. 287 N.2 
tikree yap ovdev écOddv elxala oxodr}, an 
usage imitated by Hor. Od. ii. 11. 13 
sic temere, and Milton, 8. 4g. 118 
‘see how he lies at random, carelessly 
diffused.” 

45. Bptov: schol. R (not in V) avéwy 
kat te@mrds [Su., s.v. adxdpnros, adds 
kal mdnOvvwv)], For the construction 


with the dat. cp. Cratin. i. p. 14 K. 
(ii. p. 20 M., a doubtful text), Eubul. 
ii. p. 183 K. (iii. p. 231 M.); elsewhere 
in Aristoph. only in Ran. 329, with 
gen. in a lyrical passage. The word 
is poetical; in prose only in [Plato], 
Axioch. 371 c, Rep. 383 B (from Aesch.), 
Xen. Ven. 5§12, cp. Hope, The Language 
of Parody, s.v. 

oreppvrots: cp. Athen. 56 D ’AOnvato 
Tas Terpiupévas éhalas oréudvAda éxddour, 
Bpuréa (‘refuse of grapes’) d€ Ta dg’ 
Tuav oréupuda. As Neil points out 
(Zq. 806 n.), oréugudoy and cragvaAy 
are the same word. The present passage 
is imitated in Alciphr. iii. 29 § 1 (=ii. 26 
§ 1 Schepers) 7ricrdunv ce, 6’ Avbogopiwv, 
amoixdy eivat dvOpwrov kal abrdxpnua 
Tov amd Tis aypoklas Aypotxoy, 8tovTa 
oTeugtrwy kal Kéviy mvéovra: ep. O. 
Ribbeck, Agroikos ete. p. 34. 

46. Meyaxdéous: see Appendix. 

47. dypoukos dy é€ dorews: cp. Su. s.vv. 
(a verbose note, omitted by RV); a 
violation of the wisdom embedded in 
the proverbs ri Kara caurdv &\a (Macar. 
Vili. 24), yapeiy é€x T&v duolwy (Diog. L. 
i. § 92), Aesch. Prom. 890 7d xnéefcat 
kad’ éaurov apiorever paxp@, Ov. Heroid. 
ix. 382 st qua uoles apte nubere, nube 
pari. For the antithesis op. Hor. S. ii. 
6. 80 rusticus urbanwm. 

48. cepvyqv: cp. Su. s.v. This line 
was marked by the Alexandrines with 
X, mpds rodtonuov dé, since, as schol. 
V (int.) says, viv ob rhv cwdpova, (od 
yap érawel abtiy,) dda Thy ddrafbva Kal 
UmépoyKoy, <kal ep’ airy [éx’ a’r# MS.] 
péya ppovotcay R Su.>: ep. Romer, Stud. 
zu Aristoph. p. 154. 


éykekourvpwpévny, ‘a Coesyra incardi- 


eo a 
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lot was mine—a most delightful life—full of slovenry, un- 
affrighted by bugs, ‘carelessly diffused’—a life full-fraught 
with honey-bees, and droves, and olive-cakes: and then I must 
ally me to the niece of Megacles—the son of Megacles—a rural 
fellow to a city-bred madam, a proud and mincing peat, a very 
Coesyra incardinate: wedded and bedded her, I with the reek 
about me of must, of fig-cakes, of wool, in a word of affluence, 
while she was all myrrh, and fragrance, and slavering kisses, 


nate’ (cp. Shak. Zw. v. i. 185); schol. 
V (intramarg. int.) (dv7i rod mepitras 
kexoopnuévyv). Schol. R is more explicit: 
KexadrAwmiouévny * Ere dé “Eperpiaxdy 7d 
dvoua <Kowtpa>* otra dé els tpugdhy dia- 
Bddrovrat. || airy dé éyau7yjOn Iewricrpdrw 
emixerpnoavTt Tupayvetv (cp. [Aristot.] 
Ath. Pol. 14 § 4, Herod. i. 60). Su. s.v. 
says she was the wife of Alemaeon. For 
Coesyra ep. Ach. 614 n. ; for the jesting 
formation (xara rapwyvuulay, Ach. Introd. 
p. 1.) ep. (with Blaydes) éyxeyorpr\wyévn 
=7 Tod Xorpldov oda (glossed by Hesych. 
Aerpd, ‘leprous,’ like Choerilus, who- 
ever he may have been), regidkcrmldwoat 
(‘you have become a scarecrow, like 
Philippides’) Alex. ii. p. 349 K, (iii. p. 
449 M.). Megacles’ niece was like 
Clitopho’s wife (Ter. Heaut. 227), in- 
potens, procax, magnifica, sumptuosa, 
nobilis. 


49. ovyxarexAivépny: viz. at the 


“marriage-teast (cp. dch. 980), or perhaps 


‘was bedded.’ 

50 sq. The frequent pauses express 
weight and multitude. 

50. dfov: cp. Ach. 190 sq. n., Vesp. 
1059 n., where, as here, dfew is used of 
the possession of essential characteristics ; 
cp. Shak. 2 Hen. JV 1. ii. 111 ‘some 
relish of the saltness of time.’ 

rpvyds : schol. V (interlin.) véov olvou, 
schol. R (and Su. s.v.) rs Tod olvou 
trogrdbuns. 

Tpacvas: schol. V (interlin.) cJxwy, cp. 
Soph. fr. 114 N.*, Eupol. i. p. 368 K. (ii. 
p. 526 M.) ; in Semonid. 39 B.4 rapord. 

meptovelas: schol. R (not in V) 
rouréstt whovTou: not, as I think, with 
éplwy, but a climax, like wAov@vylea in 
Vesp. 677, where see n.; cp. Men. iii. 
p- 110 K. (iv. p. 183 M.) orpareia 3” od 
péper reprovolay | ovdeul’, éphuepov dé Kal 
mporer lov. According to W. H. 
Thompson (J. of Phil. xii. pp. 169 sqq.) 
‘refuse’ (repirrwua), but this is without 
authority. 

51. Schol. V (ext.) mpds ra avrod 


meovexTypata toa Kal Ta Tis yuvarkds 
dvréOnxev’ elrdv yap <rpiav R> airds 
[-6v MS.] édwdévar, rpuvyds, rouvrécr 
olvov, Tpacias, Tovréote aixwy, épiwy, ¥ 
kal ra éxelyns éemnyaryev* (ded A]eyxtixov 
d€ 7d ToLotTov coxa ToD Adyou* TH yap 
dvrirapabéce. Tot Hrrovos % evTédea 
delxvuTac* 7d dé éplwy mepiovelas dy7l Tov 
mwokov mdjGous, er’ ofy mdovTov.) rpacia 
dé Néyerar <6 RD résros ev G pixera Ta 
coxa (also Su. s.v.). 

pipov: to men of different tastes, 
and of a later time, such qualities were 
attractive ; cp. Plut. Bruta ratione uti, 
7 § 4 <h prpeyrxn> diépOapxev od pdvov 
waoas yuvaikas d\\d kal trav avdpdv rods 
mrelarous; ws pndé rats avrav ébédew 
ovyylvecOar yuvatly, el wn pdpwv dvpiv 
ddwdvtac Kal diaracudtwr els TatTd pa- 
T@ev, while in the case of the lower 
animals 7a O7Xea Tods cuvyduovs Tals 
(Slats dcpats émdryera, Anth. Pal. vii. 
218. 8, Lucian, Wigr. § 31, Plut. Qu. 
Conv. iii. 1. 3 § 9, v. 7. 2. 

Possibly in xpéxov there is also an 
allusion to the xpoxwrés worn by gay 
women, ‘ hieroduli’ (Lys. 645), celebrants 
of the Thesmophoria (7hesm, 253). In 
general, the colour crocus symbolized, 
as in the Orient, so in Greece, devotion 
to a divinity ; cp. Gruppe, Myth. p. 44. 4. 
Strepsiades’ wife would have been con- 
sidered by Semonides to be sprung from 
an trmos aBph xatréecoa, who doira 

. thons huépns dro puirrov | dis, Adore 
tpls, kat utpos ddrelperar’ | del dé xalrny 
éxrevicpévnv popet | Badetav, avOéuorow 
écxiacuévny. | kaddov pev Gv Génua To.avTy 
yuvn | dross, TH F Exovre ylyverar kaxdy 
(Semonid. 7 B.457 sqq.). Such a wife was 
fit only for a tépavvos ; for Strepsiades a 
more fitting helpmeet would have been 
the daughter of an bs ravtOpt, rH wav7’ 
dv’ olxov BopBbpw mepuppéva | dxooua 
Ketrat, Kat xudlyderar xapal: | abr & 
ddouros dmdvros 7 év eluacw | év Ko- 
mplnow juévn matvera (id. 2 sqq.). 

Katayhottiopatey: schol. R (not 
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Sardvns, hapuyyod, Kwddb0s, Teverudridos. 
ob phy gpa y as apyos fv, GAN éomdda. 
éy> 8 dv adth Ooipatiov Seuxvds todi 
mpbpacw &packov, ® yuvat, Mav omabas. 55 


@EPAITION 


a ? 5] a 4 
éXaLov Huiv ovK eveot eV TH AVYXVE. 


STP. oluour ri ydp pou tov worny Hates AVXVOD ; 
Seip’ dO’, iva Kran. 

@EP. 8a ti Sita KrNavoomas ; 

=TP. br tev rayedv everiOers Opvadridov.— 


56-9 Placed by Zieliiiski after 20, but nothing is gained by the change ; 
and in their present place the lines serve to break the sameness of the long 
monologue 57 por om. R 58 €\@ om. V: detp t@ Su. (vv. 
SeBp’ 161) || KkAdys RV etc., cp. Kiihner-Blass, Gram, ii. p. 459 || 7¢ oy 
codd. dett., Ald.: Bentley ri 8) ’y®: Blaydes dua dé dy +i (Vesp. 858 n.) 
59 tdv yap maxedv Su. (s.v. Opvadndis) || v. Leeuwen évreOeis, but cp. 58 n. 
|| OpvarcSwv RV, a common error (145 crit. n.): OpvaAAéda is possible, cp. 


Lucian, wp. trag. § 16 érvxov yap vepeAny Tov TaxeLov weptBeBAnpéevos 


in V) eldos gpidyuatwy tepepydbrepov 
(‘rather elaborate’ Ruth.) 7d catayAor- 
Tioua. || 7) Kokakevuatwy, cp. Ach. 1201 
n., Hesych., Phot. s.v. 


52. Aadvypod: schol. V (ext.) dédy- 
paylas Kal <rijs mpos Ta édéouara R Su,> 
mwodureNelas* (rouréorw  ékdedinrnuévns 
<kal Su.> woduredods tpogys [-e . . -7 
MS.]: Aaguyuds [-d» MS.] yap Aéyerac 
76 drdjorws écOlev) (also Su. s.v.); only 
here in Aristophanes, but cp. Eupol. 1. 
p. 298 K. (ii, p. 492 M.) rAapdooerae 
haguypdv dvdpetov mavv, Athen. 485 A 
Aapixrae ‘gourmands’; Aadiocey is 
epic (JZ. xi. 176, of a lion). 


Kordté8os, DevervAd Sos: see Appendix. 


53. od py. . ye: 
268. 


apyds, ‘inactive,’ from deliberate 
intent, )( vw67s ‘lazy,’ from weakness of 
character, cp. 332 n., 334, J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. ii. p. 162, Thom. M. iii. 10. 


éomd0a: schol. V (interlin.) dv<addds 
dyndtoxe: id. (int.) KarnviduoKe [Karav. 
R] kal xarjoOcev* (51a rodro [elrev Su.] 
ovK dpyos fv.) omabdv 5é 7d ddedds 


cp. Vesp, 231 n., 


avaNioxew ws [Kal MS.] rapa rots pjropow 
elpnrac tro\Adxes* olkelws dé viv TH NéEEL 
<éxpjcato Su.> éri yuvackds. Kal yap émi 
Tov bhawwopevww (iuariwv) Aéyouer crabav, 
TO dyav Kpovew Thy Kpodkny (Wore mpog- 
Kabifev kai rod\Any pév avaNloxey Kpdxny, 
loxuporépay dé dmrepydfecOar rhv wip. 
Ovvarat pév ody TO onabay éxl audorépwr 
voetoBar* dre dé viv émi Tm oda darravav 
wapelAnmrat, Ojov Ex Tov émipepouevou 
“éya & av abr@ xtd.” (also Su., Phot. 
s.V.); a famous jest xaé’ duwyuptay (Ach. 
Introd. p. xliii.), which may be represented 
by Shak. Adl’s weld 1 iii. 188 ‘you have 
wound a goodly clew,’ and id. Z%m. 1. i. 
168 ‘if I should pay you for ’t as ’tis 
extolled, It would unclew me quite’ 
(= ‘leave bare,’ ‘ruin’), For the two 
senses cp. (1) Philyll. i. p. 785 K. (ii. 
p. 862 M.) omaéGy roy iordy otk eorat 
ordOn, Aesch. fr. 365 N.2 omaénra idd- 
ouara ; (2) Diph. ii. p. 554 K. (iv. p. 
395 M.) rad marpga Bote kal omada, a 
use borrowed from the comic drama by 
Dem. (xix. § 43), and the Atticists, e.g. 
Lucian, Prom. § 19, Gall. § 29, Alciphr. 
iii. 34 (=ii, 32 Schepers), ib. 65 § 2 (=iii. 
29 § 2) ; for a third signif. dd\afoveter Oar 
(Hesych., Phot. s.v.) cp. Men. iii. p. 101 
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spendthrift ways, gourmandize, epicurism, and lust. One way, 
I grant, she was not idle: she wound a goodly clew, and I—to 
drive the moral home—holding up my tattered cloak, was wont 
to say, ‘Madam, you unclew me quite.” (The slave examines the 
lamp, which is growing very dim.) 


Stave. We've got no oil in the lamp. 


Streps. Zounds! 


morant lamp ? 
bellow. 


Why have you been lighting that cor- 
(Politely) Come here, and I'll teach you to 


SLAVE (Jmpudently) And why should I be taught to bellow ? 
Srreps. Because you've been putting one of those broad and 


K. (iv. p.168 M.). The sense here may * 
be, as in Lucian, De Juctu, § 17, of bodily 
exhaustion produced by sensual excess 
(W. H. Thompson). There is a similar 
jest quoted about the Corinthian ‘hiero- 
duli’ in Strabo viii. 6 § 20 xat 3h cal 
Munpoveteral ris éralpa mpds thy dvecdi- 
foucay Sri ob Plrepyos etn 005’ Epluwy drroiro 
elretv, “eyo pévtor 7 ToatTn Tpeis H5n 
xaGeirov icrods év Bpaxet xpdvy TotTw” 
(viz. ship-captains, to whom Corinth was 
very fatal). 
54. dy: cp. Vesp. 269 n. 


tod{: viz. like Dicaeopolis, in Ach. 
435, holding up his ‘looped’ garment, 
so that the ‘windows’ were visible, and 
pretending that it was too coarsely 
woven, 

55. mpdhacw, ‘by way of occasion 
(for my remark),’ sc. @orep r., cp. 178 
n., Vesp. 144 n. For mr. cp. Eg. 466 
(‘ostensibly’), Zcecl. 1111 <airny> tyw 
émBeiva rpdpacw avr7l AnkiGov (‘a make- 
shift’); in Thuc., ‘a motive’ or 
‘occasion,’ more generally of the real 
cause (i. 23 § 6 riv pev yap ddnbeordarny 
rpbpacw, apavertarny dé Adyw), but not 
always, as he contrasts rpégacww pév with 
7d dé adnOés in vi. 33 § 2 (see Bury, 
Ane. Greek Hist. p. 93). 

56. jpiv: viz. he identifies, in a 
familiar way, his master’s interests with 
his own. 


éveorw: cp. Aves 1589, Plut. 763. 


57. tl yap: cp. Vesp. 334 n. 

aétyy, ‘cormorant lamp’ (Shak. Z’rot/. 
It ii. 6 ‘in hot digestion of this cor- 
morant war’): schol. V _ (interlin.) 
wétns <Avxvos mapa "Arrixots R> 6 odd 
dvaMoxwv &aov. On the scarcity of 
oil at this time ep. Ach. 34 sqq. n., 


Vesp. 252 sqq. un. For the ‘tippling’ 
lamp ep. Plato Com. i. p. 655 K. (ii. p. 
685 M.) geldecbe rovdalov cpddp’. €& 
dyopas 5’ eye | dviocoua oriABny Thy’, Ares 
nh wots, Alcaeus Com. i. p. 261 K. (ii. 
. 830 M.) ddnpdyous <AUxvous>; imitated 
y Lucian, Gall, § 29 6p, vi) Ala, wpds 
duavupdy re xal diWGoav rhy Opvadrléa, 
[Virg.] Ciris 344 inuerso bibulum re- 
stinguens lumen oliuo. 

hres: perhaps hibernicc, ‘why are 
you after lighting?’ ep. Ach. 327 crit. 
n., 412 crit. n., Vesp. 855 n.3; or (2) 
‘why did you try to light?’ the imperf. 
being used as in 59, 63, 65—the principle 
being the same as that underlying the 
use of the imperf. of xeNevew, when the 
answer to the request is doubtful, cp. 
Ach, 960 n. 

58. Schol. V (ext.) wade? 7rdv maida 
mrnalov édOeiv ris KAlvns, ep’ Fs dvdxecrat 
[avéxecro R Su.]}, ruvew adrov amedav 
(also Su. s.vv. de0p’ 101): this scholium 
seems to imply that Strepsiades’ bedroom 
was represented by means of the eccy- 
clema, but cp. 1 n. 

KAdys: a threat, like oluwtev (Vesp. 
584 n., cp. Shak. 2 Hen. IV 1. iv. 376 
‘marry, there is another indictment 
upon thee, for suffering flesh to be eaten 
in thy house, contrary to the law: for 
the which I think thou wilt howl’), «. 
implying a scream accompanied by tears ; 
see J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 472. 

59. Tav mayxeav; for the gen. ep. 
Ach. 184 n., Vesp. 199 n. 

éver(Oes: cp. 57 n. 

OpvadA(Swy: schol. V (ext.) (A@pvad- 
Mowy d¢ rGv é\\vyvlwyv): schol. R (not 
in V) avril rod AAdvyvlwy, 7) dard Opvov 7d 
radadyv Ta €\AVxVLa (also Su. s.v.). 
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a / > ey € U 
pera Tad’, dws vev éyéve vos ovTodt, 60 
lad \ > fal 
éuot te 8) Kal TH yuvaxl Tayaby, 
L rovve 84 évtadO’ édrodopovpeba: 
mept rovvopatos 5 evTavO €doLoopovp 
\ BA 
4 pev yap tmmov mpocetiber mpos Tovvopa, 
XK y 
EdvOurmov  Xdpirmov 7 Kadderridny, 
fal f 
ey S& tod wdmmou éribéuny Pedovidny. 65 
/ \ > > / Lae > fal / 
Téws pev ovv éxpivouel’’ eita TO xpovy 
xown EvveBnuev nabéveOa Devdurmidny. 
n \ eX / a > / 
ToUTov Tov vov AapBavova’ éxopifeTo, 
oe \ , » ef 2 2), 4 \ Xr 
érav ov péyas av app édavvNS pos Tod, 


damep Meyaxréns, EvotiS’ éywv.” 


éyo O° epny, 70 


61 57) om. R 


897 Su. (sv. éAoWopotpeOa), dett.: Reisig 8% *vrat0’ : 
(accepted by V. Coulon, Qu. erit. p. 94). 
gives a wrong caesura (Vesp. Introd. p, xxxviil. II.) 


62 8 jvredOev R: Siv evredOev V: S17 tTadr Ald.: 


Kock 61 ’vOevd’ 
The usual reading 87 ’vrev0ev 
64 Xdpurrov 


Ald.: Xaipurmov V: KadAXurrov R || Kadurridny R ete. (ep. 59 crit. n.) 
65 Cobet S€ 75 tov, which gives a wrong division of the anap. (Vesp. 


Introd. pp. xxxviii. 111., xxxix. v.): Mein. dxd tod 


common error (cp. 296 crit. n.) 


60. Schol. V (int.) wera 7d émirinjoa 
<r@ olxéry R> (6 Seomérys) [rdv Seordrny 
MS.] éri 7d dinynpa avarpéxe radu rod 
yapou’ (ov unv cvvarréov wavra Tov orlxov 
<a’ avayvworéov Ald.> wéxpe Tod vids: 
elra SuacricavTa xph med’ broxploews ér- 
aye. || obrocl éoriv ws axOopévov atrod 
7h yevéoe). On this curious suggestion 
as to reading aloud xara dtacrodyy cp. 
Rutherford, 4d Chapter ete. p. 172, 
Romer, Stud. zw Aristoph. p. 17, A. 
Weissmann, Scen. Anw. ete. p. 14. 

&trws, ‘when,’ a tragic use, but only 
in narrative, cp. Soph. OR. 1241 d2ws 
yap dpyi xpwuevos mapHrd’ érw | Ovpdvos 
xrd., Ant, 1815). Such an idiom is 
strange in the mouth of a rustic, but 
similar deviations from use are not un- 
known in Aristoph. ; thus Dicaeopolis 
employs ordre (Ach. 19 n.), and a ‘rural 
fellow’ the temporal ézel, which is tragic, 
in fr. i, p. 496 K. (ii. p. 1119 M.), ep. 
Sobol. Synt. p. 154, W. Headlam, C7. 
Rev. xviii. p. 308 b. 

ovroot: for the omission of the article 
ep. Vesp, 1182 n. 

61. 84, videlicet. 

raya0y: schol. V (ext.) kal rodro 
elpwvevomevos Aéyer* ov yap ayabhy abrhy 
maplornow. Cp. 8n. 

62. Tovvdparos: cp. Aves 494, 922. 

8} évrat@a: apparently an hyper- 
baton for év. 67 (Thue. iv. 22 § 2, Xen. 


69 éAatvvers V, a 


Cyr. i. 3 § 7, etc.) ; for wera 7. . . vt. 
ep. 67t . . dtd Tot7o 355. 

éhoSopovpeba: schol. V (interlin.) (é- 
oracidfouev,) <épidoverkoduev R, Su. s.v.>. 
*Slanged each other,’ ‘at brain-buffets 
fell’ (‘They at brain-buffets fell by the 
ears amain,’ Marston, What you will, 
II. li. 170), ep. 1358, Neil on Hq. 1400, 
Ran. 857, J. J. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 
139 ; in Men. ’Emirpéz. 404 ‘to reproach 
oneself,’ Nodopetrac Eppwuévws elow. 

63. twrov: her desire for this was 
natural, as the family of the Alcmae- 
onidae was reOpirmorpdgos (Herod. vi. 
125), 

64. Schol. R (not in V) cuveridec 7d 
bvoua €& taro. 

EiavOurrov: see Appendix. : 

Xdpurmov: a name in Aelian, VH. i. 
§ 27, and elsewhere (Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att. ii. p. 431); less common is Xaipemmos 
(Kirchner, ib. ii. p. 415). 

Kaddurnldnv: not uncommon, cp. 
Kirchner, ib. i. p. 535. 

65. ériOéuny: cp. 57 n., and, for the 
verb, Aves 810, 815, Eur. J7'. 499. 

Peadeov(Snv: in suggesting this name, 
Streps. seems to have desired to conciliate 
his wife, since names in -(dns were 
aristocratic, and the boy’s grandfather 
was called Phidon. In general, long 
names were considered dignified ; thus 
Aeschines changed his father’s name 
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thirsty wicks into the lamp. (Continwing) Later on, what time 
this son of ours was born—to me and my worthy mistress—we 
forthwith ‘at brain-buffets fell’ about his name: she wanted 
some horsey tag—something with ‘hippus’ in it—Xanthippus 
or Charippus or Callippides; while I was for naming him after 
his thrifty grandfather, Phidonides. So, for a while, we kept at 
jars: but, at length, we compromised upon ‘ Phidippides.” Now 
she was for ever making a wanton of this son of ours: ‘’twill be 
a brave day,’ quoth she, ‘when, a man full grown, you shall drive 
‘your car to the citadel, in a guarded robe, like Megacles’: ‘nay 


from Tromes to Atrometus (Dem. xviii. 
§ 130),Sosias became Sosidemus (Theophr. 
Char. 28), the soldat fanfaron in Plautus 
is called Bombomachides (Afi. 14), the 
nouveau riche Simon became Simonides 
(Lucian, Gall. § 14), ep. Peppler, Com. 
Term. pp. 47 sq. Conversely, lon 
names were often vulgarly shortened, 
e.g. Mnvddwpos to Mynvas, Mnvoyévns to 
Mnvoyas (cp. Ach. 1150 crit. n.). 

For the custom of giving the grand- 
father’s name to the grandson cp. Aves 
282, Thuc. vi. 54 § 6. 

66. Schol. V (int.) (émi aroddv pév ody 
xpivov Stepepdueba, euaxydueda, dinudi- 
aBnrotpuev), 

Téws . . era: not elsewhere in 
Aristoph., but cp. Thuc. v. 7 réws pév 
. . érecra, Plato, Rep. 440 A réws pév. . 
5 obv, Aristoph. Thesm. 449 7. pév obv 

. viv 5é, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 530. 1. 

pév ov: cp. Vesp. 515 n. 

éxpivdépe8a : cp. Hg. 1258, Eur. Med. 
609, Men. ’Emirpéw. 445 ri xplvopac pds 
LVwdpbvynv; rare, in this sense, in Attic, 
but familiar to epic Greek (J/. ii. 385, 
Hes. Theog. 535), and to Herodotus (iii. 
120), ep. Su. s.v. 

67. EvvéBypev: schol. V (int.) <av7l 
Tod R> wpovojoauev, kal duporépos cur- 
édofev [in R a. ofv ed0kev]. rodro dé didre 
ag’ éxatépwv Tov yevSv 7H dvéuare éreréOn 
uépos ; (also Su. s.v.) ; ep. Ran. 175, 807, 
Thue. ii. 5 § 6. 

PaSiamlSnys : a sop to the economical 
habits of the father, and to*the aristo- 
cratic pride of the mother. As the name 
really means ‘sparer of horses,’ there is 
an etymological jest here, cp. Ach. 
Tntrod. xlii. Siivern (Uber Ar. 
Wolken, p. 35) notes that the name 
recalls Phidippus (Hom. Ji. ii. 678), the 
ancestor of the horse-taming Aleuadae. 

68. totroy: resumptive, and also 
slightly contemptuous (cp. 296 n.). 


éxopitero: schol. R (not in V) éxodd- 
kevev (Su. s.v.); ep. Plut. 1011 bmexopt- 
fero, Shak. Hamil. v. ii. 310 ‘you make 
a wanton of me.’ The word seems to 
occur only here, and may be a jest xara 
mapwwvuutay, cp. Ach. Introd. p. xlix. 

69. Schol. R (not in V) mpéds rip 
axpdmrohkw* dele dé 7d edTuXITw. 

érav, ‘oh for the time when!’ the 
apodosis being omitted, but implied in 
the accompanying gesture or tone of 
voice; so with ef wm (in a threat, ep. 
Plato, Legg. 890 B dre:hely . . ws ef wh 
gioovew elvac Beods . . olous pyaly 6 
vouos). ef yap (=wutinam) is not an 
instance of this idiom, cp. Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 395 A. 2. 

&ppa: in which he had won a race 
in the Panathenaic contests. Victory 
in these would entitle him to a place 
in the Panathenaic procession to the 
Acropolis. It is possible that the 
mother was thinking of a victory in 
the Olympic games, such as was won by 
her ancestor, Megacles, celebrated by 
Pindar in the seventh Pythian ode. 
Three years later than this play, 
Alcibiades contended with seven chariots 
at Olympia, and won the first, second, 
and fourth prizes. After such a triumph, 
the victor was clothed in a purple 
garment, and escorted to the Parthenon, 
where he deposited his crown. 

ampos médAw: cp. Vesp, 492 n. 1. 

awoAw: the old name for the Acropolis 
(Thue. ii. 15 § 8, Jane Harrison, Primi- 
tive Athens, pp. 6 sq.). In Aristophanes 
it survives, in general, only after a local 
prep. (when the article is always omitted), 
but cp. Lys. 487 rhv wokw judy aa- 
EKATIOATE. 

70. Meyaxdéns : cp. 46 App. 

tvor(Sa, ‘guarded robe’ (Shak. Merch. 
11. li. 164); schol. V (int.) Evorls Aéyerac 
7d Kpoxwrdv [mroppupoty R] iudriov d<aep 
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“$ray pev ov Tas alyas éx ToD edréas, 

daomep 6 trathp cov, SipOépay évnupévos.” 

GAN’ odk émidero Tois epois ovdey Adyous, 

GAN tarrepov pov Katéxeey TOY xXPNLATOV. 

vov ody OAnv Thy vUKTA hpovTifwy obo, 75 
play nipov atpamov Saipoviws vreppua, 

fv jy dvareicw tovtovi, cwOjcopat.-— 

GAN ékeyelpar mparov aitov Boddopat. 

mas Sar dv Svar adrov émeyetpayu ; Tas ; 
DevSurmidn, Derdum7idziov. 


PEI. Ti, @ TaTEp ; 80 


71 dvdreos R 73 éreidero RV etc., Ald. || ovdév om. R 74 
Dindorf irmépwv from Photius (but this was corrected by Dobree from 
Hesych.) || rov pyparwv v.1. schol. 75 6600] Blaydes podss, which is 
written above 6600 in Ct. 3: Mein. idov: H. Richards (Cl. Rev. xvii. 
p. 8b, Aristoph. etc. p. 24) 65dv piav; but see comm., and Ijzeren, De uit. 
prine. codd. p. 23 76 drparbv etpov V 77 tovrovi] ottoai V 
79 dveyelpayue V: Cobet dv éyetparpue 


R> ot jvloxor (uéxpe Tod (inf.) viv popotcr") 
Xpvrat (dé adr@ Kal oi rpaycKol Bactets). 
K has xp@vrat év rH iwmixy, but the 
ace. 8mep indicates that the note in 
this MS. is an abbreviation of that in 
V. The évoris is fully described in A. 
Miller, Lehrbuch d. gr. Biihnenalt. p. 
234 n. 1, Bekker-Goll, Charikles, iii. 
p- 258. ‘The name implies a certain 
material, and decoration, but not any 
particular shape ; thus splendid coverlets 
(Poll. vi. § 10) were called évorides. In 
private life it was sometimes a chiton, 
sometimes an iudriov; on the stage, a 
robe for monarchs (cp, Theocr. ii. 74). 
Whatever it was, it was too rich a 
garment for a rustic; cp. Plato, Rep. 
420m émirdueba yap Kal rods yewpyovs 
Evoridas dupiécavres kal ypuody mepibévres 
mpos nooviy épydfecbar Kedhevew Thy yhv 

- kal rods ddXous ravras TovovTw Tpdrw 
wvakaplous movety iva 6} Sdn H Ws EvdaL- 
uovg. For the division of the anap., in 
the case of an elision, cp. Vesp. Introd. 
p. Xxxvii. n. 3. 

71. pev odv: cp. Vesp. 515 n. 

eddAgws: schol. V (inf.) rémros rs 
Arrixijs (otrw Kadovpevos) tpaxts* (ai dé 
alyes ws rpaxvrepa Sudxovres kal dpewdrepa 
els rov Thmov éxewor Ta TrEioTa Sid-yovoty *) 
H 6¢ SipGépa (€orl) motmerckdy mepiBddaLov 
(é« dépuaros reronuévov). After’ Arrixfjs, 


R has émir7devos els Boow aiyav, tpaxus, 
another instance of abbreviation (cp. 
Su. s.v.); see Ach. 273 n. 

72. SipSépav: cp. Vesp. 444 n., 
Theognis 55 a\N dudl wAevpatcr Sopds 
aly@v xarérpiBov (viz. ‘peasants’ as 
distinguished from oi dya@ol), Men. 
*Emerpém. 10 sq. & xdxtor’ drodovpevor,| 


Sixas Aéyovres mepirareire, Sipbépas | 
éxovres (=‘you peasants’), ib. 111 


alméXos éxwv olay éyw viv dipOépav, Athen. 
657 p, Varro, Re rust. ii. 11 § 11, O. 
Ribbeck, Agrotkos ete. p. 34. 

évnppévos: schol. R (not in V) dvr 
Tob évdeduuévos; a poetical use, cp. 
Aves 1250 (paratrag.), Ran. 480 (id.), 
Eccl. 80 (id.), fr. i. p. 409 K. (ii. p. 
974 M.) (id.), ib. i. p. 456 K. (ii. p. 1052 
M.) évaydpevos (in anap.). In tragedy, 
only in Eur. ; in prose, only in Herod. 
vii. 69. Used solely of a loose robe, ep. 
Hope, ib. s.v. 

73. éml8ero: possibly, as S. R. Winans 
(Am. J. of Phil. xvi. pp. 73-7) holds, 
the mother is the subject of é, as the 
infant was too young to mark his words ; 
but there may be a jest. 

pots Adyots: schol. R (not in V) ofrw 
Sndovdre (possibly on &omep 72). 

74. Uwmepov: schol, V (inf.) (rake 
mapa 7d [rov MS.] txrepov* vdonua d& 
6 ixrepos ds mepixetrar tats bWeor Tov 


—" 
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rather, said I, ‘when you shall drive your goats from the scaur, 
in a greasy fell, like your father.’ But she never listened to my 
words, but poured into the heart of my substance ‘a marvellous 
infection’ to the manége. (Tragically) So now, after a whole 
night’s ‘cark and care’ to find a high-road, I’ve hit upon a 
single track—(with a gesture) a monstrous little track: ’twill be 


my salvation if I can overpersuade him to follow it. 
towards Phidippides) But first he must be awakened. 
how he likes being awakened best. 


Phidippides, my collop ! 
Purp. What is it, father ? 


(Turning 
I wonder 
(Insinuatingly) Phidippides, 


vocotvtuw* otros dé Tots xphuacw airod 
[atrov MS.] ériSeBrjc8al gnow [atrod] 
trrepor), oiovel [olov R] immxdy Epwra, 7 
vécov immuhy [243], (dia 7d wodda deda- 
ravnkéva wepi Thy immorpodiay xpnuara). 
R is much abbreviated, viz. dv7l roi 
elxeity [xrepov elrev tmmepov, olov KTX. 
(ep. Su. s.v.). A jest war’ étaddayiv 
guwv9 (Ach. Introd. p. lvi.), which may 
be represented by ‘ infection’ (for ‘ affec- 
tion’), cp. Shak. Wives 11. ii. 120 ‘her 
husband has a marvellous infection to 
the little page’ (Dame Quickly). Fora 
similar word-play cp. Lys. 1085 aoxyrixdy 
(a jest on doxerixéy ‘ dropsical’) 7 xpHua 
TOU voonaros. 

pov: for the position of pou cp. Vesp. 
6 n. 

karéxeev: cp. Vesp.7 n. xatd might 
have been expected with the gen., but 
ep. Ach. 246 n., 1040 n., Eg. 1091, Vesp. 
Zc. n. 1. 

For the metaph. ep. Plato, Legg. 
800 D éviore xGcav Bracdnulay Tov iepay 
xataxéovet, ib. 8148, Shak. Troi. 1. i. 
55 <‘thou> pour’st in the open ulcer of 
my heart Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, 
her gait, her voice.’ 

75. The metre of the line is tragic, 
and the expression recalls Soph. OR. 
66 sq. lore . . pe . . | wodras ddovs 
éGévTa ppovridos mrdvors. This fact, as 
well as the proverb (Macar. vi. 21) od00 
mapotons Thy arpardy fnreis: éml Tov 
apoojAwr (parodied in fr. i. p. 404 K. ; 
ii. p. 963 M.), justify the omission of 
the article with ddo¥, and the use of 
6500 as ‘ Weg’ when some word meaning 
‘Ausweg’ would have been expected. 
Strepsiades is looking out for a royal 
road out of his troubles, but can find 
only a by-way. 

{wv : the emphasis, as often, is 
on the present particip., to which viv 


otv refers, ‘so now I have been awake 
all night pondering on a road, but I can 
find only a track,’ ep. Ach. 202 n. 

6805: this gen. of respect is freely 
used in tragedy, cp. Eur. Or. 801 cyixpa 
gpovrifwy bxhov: orpéperGa c. gen. 
Soph. 4j. 1117, émicrpégeodat id. Phil. 
599, peraorpépew Eur, Hipp. 1226: for 
prose instances cp. Herod. iii, 151 
érodtépxee <BaBudwvlovs> pporrltovras 
ovdev ris modopklns, Plato, Crit. 48a 
THs Tav TWoNAGy SbEns det Huds pporvrifar, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 8 § 5, Kihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 417. 6. 

76. atpamdéy: cp. Ennius i. p. 55 R.? 
qui sibi semitam non sapiunt alteri 
monstrant wiam. 

Satpovlws: anglice ‘devilishly.’ 

treppva: cp. Ach. 142 n. As v. 
generally refers to size, there may be a 
gesture here, Streps. indicating that the 
d. was really very narrow. So in £. 
141 ér’ édorlv els ireppua réxvqv Exav 
there is an allusion to the length of the 
adddGvres. Cp. Ach. Introd. p. lviii. 

77. hv Hy: schol. V (interlin.) (jv7wa 
éay dvarrelOew Suvn8S rov vidv). To our 
ears cacophonous, but ep, Vesp. 1322 n. 
qw may be governed by fadifew which is 
easily supplied (Graves), but to me it 
seems to be an accusative of respect, ‘as 
to which,’ 

dvarelow: cp. 875. ‘Overpersuade’ 
(by hoodwinking) ; generally in a bad 
sense (by means of money), cp. Lg. 473, 
Vesp. 101, ete. 

19. was . . was; cp. 664 n., Vesp. 
166, Eccl. 762; wé0ev Pax 847, srotos 
Aves 1284, ris ib. 608, Ran. 1424, 

80. PebirrmiSiov: schol. V _ (intra- 
marg. ext.) mpoonv@s <kal KohakeuTiKas * 
|| 7d YroxepltecOar girlas eos R>: cp. 
132, 223, Ach. 404 n., ib. Introd. p. liv. 
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STP. xicov pe Kal tiv yelpa Sos thy Seksav. 

@EI. idov. ti éotw; 

STP; elmé por, poreis epé ; 

@EI. vy tov Ioceda tovrovt tov tmmiov: 

STP. pr euol ye rodTov pndapas tov tarmov: 
odTos yap 0 Oeds aitids por THY KaKOV. 85 
GAN elrep ex THs Kapdias pw’ dvTas Pires, 
® Tal, wiOov. 

@EI. rl otv TiOwpar SATA cor; 

STP. &kotpeov as tayicTa Tods cavTod TpoToUs, 
kal pavOay e-bav av éyo trapawicw. 

MEI. réye 87, Ti Kedevers ; 

DAE Kai TL Teion ; 

PEI. Teloopat, 90 
vy tov Acdvucov. 

>a Sedpo vuv amoPnrerre. 


82 Cobet prArcis ri pe ; 86 citepp R 87 weiBov por (viz. 
< is deleted) R: weOotdpar V: miBod Ald. || té odv meiBopar RV: ti otv 
rOotpar Ald. : Dawes riot.—ri otv ridwyar: C. F. Hermann rifov por. 
—ri S$ riPwyat: Dobree riot pot.—Kat ti wifwpor. The pron. por is 
not required, and is often wrongly inserted by copyists (Ach. Introd. p. 1xxx. 


12 (a), Ijzeren, De wit. princ. codd. p. 35). 
For otv cp. Thesm. 70, 252, Ludwig, 


parts of wefOerGau cp. Vesp. 760 n. 
De enunt. interr. ap. Ar. pp. 28 sqq. 
éxoT peor) 


For the corruption of the 


88 rov cavTov tpdrov Su. (s.v. 


90 Kat Aeye V || Kai re] kai ri V: Elmsley, Cobet (Mnem. 
iii, p. 309) xdra: F. W. Schmidt kal od 


91 vey y Ald. (which 


constantly inserts ye with vuv and rotyvy) 


81. Schol. V (ext.) (€mi micre Kal 
cuvOjkas Siddvac ras dekias addjdoLs 
eidacw: vimép ody rod weoOjva Tov 
veavlay 6 mpecBirns Ta’rnv déitot map’ 
avroS mlorw daBety, cal Evpirlins év 
Mydela (20 sq.) “S Madea 5’ 4 dvornvos 
Ariacnévn | Bod mev dpkous xTv.”). The 
coaxing manner of Strepsiadesis borrowed 
from such a scene as Soph. 7’. 1181 sqq. 
“AP. éuBadr€ xelpa detiav mpwriord jot. 
‘TA, ldo mporelvw. . . “AP. duvu Ards vov 
Tov we picavros kdpa: the same idea is 
expressed more comically in Ran. 754 
sqq. 
is iSo0b: cp, 255, 635, 825; equivalent 
to cal 64 (Vesp. 492 n.). 

tl tori; very abrupt (Ach. 959), as is 
natural in the case of one who has been 
suddenly aroused from sleep. 

elrré pou: ep. Vesp, 293 n. 

83. rovrovl: so in Latin quod ‘ille 
faciat Iuppiter. otros and ovroci are 


often used of what is present only to 
the mind’s eye (cp. 1427 n., Lys. 1168 7d 
detva Tolvuy mapddo8’ huiv rovrovl | mpu- 
Tita Tov "Exwotvra xrd., Ran. 429), 
especially when contempt is expressed 
(cp. 1473 n., Vesp. 89 n., 210, 215, 326, 
592; so rijvos in Theocr. xv. 8 6 wdpapos 
T.); similarly ‘this’ in Shak. Caes. 1. 
li, 236 ‘I saw Mark Antony offer him 
a crown ;—yet ’twas not a crown neither, 
‘twas one of these coronets,’ which has 
the signification of ‘your’ in Ané. 11. 
vii. 29. The majority of editors hold 
that Phidippides points to an equestrian 
statue of Posidon, which they suppose to 
have stood by the side of the image of 
Apollo ’Ayuets, by whom oaths were 
often taken (Vesp. 875 n., Thesm. 749) ; 
but such an hypothesis is quite 
gratuitous. 

tirmiov: schol. V (ext.) (cuplws vov 6 
veavicxos buyer Tov Tloceddva, Bedy 
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Srreps. Buss me, and give me your right hand. 
Purp. (Stil half-asleep, reluctantly holding out his hand) 


There, then: what is it ? 


Srreps. Say, do you love me ? 

Pup. Yes, by great Posidon, the Lord of Steeds. 

StTREPS. (With a gesture of abhorrence) Nay, swear by any 
Posidon rather than by him: for the ‘Lord of Steeds’ is the 
head and front of all my troubles. But if in your heart’s core 
my child, you veritably love me, be toward. 

Pap. (With a suspicious expression) Wherein shall I be 


‘toward’ ? 


STREPS. With your speediest, set a new nap upon your ways, 
and be schooled in the lesson which I want to teach you. 
Pup. (Abruptly) Say what’s your will. 


Strreps. And will you listen ? 


Pup. Aye, by (after a slight hesitation) Dionysus. 

(STREPSIADES and PHIDIPPIDES get up from the ground, and, 
leaving the vestibule, come forward into the Orchestra.) 

Srreps. (Pointing to the ‘low-roofed house’ on the right of the 


immixdy Svta, dre xai avdrds wept tmmous 
éomovdakws. Tovrovl d¢ ov TS KowG@ Tay 
avOparwv Ee. xpwmpevov airov det voulfew 
Aéyerw* elw@Papev yap ol duvivres héyeuy, 
ua ToOTov Tov Bedy, wa ToOToy Tov ’AcKA7- 
mibv, GAN’ Evdov adpldpuya Exovra Ioge- 
Sdvos. dia Todro kal 6 mpecBirns TH Spxw 
dkohovduws dxGerat. |i) ofv dpua delkvuow 
air@® wapaxeluevorv, 7) Addo Te adldpupa 
Tloge:dGyos cal xara Tovrou buvvow). 

This title of Posidon is familiar to 
literature (ep. Hg. 551, Aesch. Sept. 130). 
As to its origin, there are many theories: 
some find it in the Homeric comparison 
of a ship with horses (Od. iv. 708, Plaut. 
Rud. 268 equo ligneo), the horse being 
the symbol ‘ of the rushing water or the 
arching wave’ (Farnell, Cults of Greek 
States, iv. p. 21); but the legends are 
not confined to maritime countries (Paus. 
vii. 21 § 2), e.g. in Thessaly, where the 
cult of Posidon “Immos was perpetuated 
by the Minyans, he was worshipped as 
the creator of the horse (iuyos Hesych. ). 
At Athens, the title was familiar from 
Colonus which was called Hippius (Soph. 
OC. 55, 889, 1070, Paus. i. 30§ 4); see 
Gruppe, Myth. pp. 1141 A. 1, 1160. 2, F, 
Durrbach in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. 
iv. p. 63a. The oath by Posidon, ‘the 
Tory God,’ was aristocratic (cp. Neil on 
Ziq. 551). 


84. pr enol ye: cp. Ach. 345 n., Vesp. 
118 n., 1179 n. 

86. dvrws: cp. Vesp. 997 n. The 
rustic adopts Sophistic phraseology, even 
before his education has begun. 

87. mio: cp. Vesp. 760 n., Eur. Or. 
92 wlOow’ dy d7rd pol rt. 

tl otv: cp. Ach. 358. 

88. tkotpapov: schol. V (int.) dvzi 
Tov perdBare awd peradopds Tav pumov- 
pévav <Kai éxorpepouévwy R Su.> ivatiov. 
éxorpévar yap iwdriov Néyerat TO aGAddEaL 
TO mpos TO cGua pépos Ew" Addakor odr, 
gnot, rods Tpdmous gov Kal werdBade* (ws 
éml apyarnddrov dé 7d ws TaxwoTa) [this 
last portion may imply that the metaph. 
in éxo. is from chariot-racing] (also Su. 
s.v.). For éko. ep. 554, Plut. 721 7a Breé- 
pap’ exorpéwas (‘having turned out the 
inside of the eyelids’) ; nowhere else in 
the comic poets. Cp. Shak. 2 Hen. VI 
IV. ii. 7 ‘I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier 
means to dress the commonwealth, and 
turn it, and set a new nap upon it.’ 

89. &v: schol. R (not in V) 76 réAecov 
& dy. 

91. vi tov Atdvucov: schol. V (int.) 
érel ExdAvoe avrov Kara Tod ILocewddvos 
éuboat, elxdrws weréBarer els roy Acévucov 
Tov bpkov*® 7d (dé) devpo ovK ert TomiKdr, 
adn’ avr Tod édOé, 

amréBrere: cp. Ach. 32 n. 
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A n \ SRE: A 
opas TO Ouvpvov TOUTO Kal TO@KLOLOV ; 


®EI. pa. ti odv ToT éotl étedv, @ TaTEp ; 
STP.  Yuydv copay tobit’ earl ppovTvarnptov. 
évradd évouxotda’ dvdpes of Tov ovdpavor 95 
Aéyoutes dvarelOovew ws éoTIV Tvuyeds 
ndotiww mept pas odtos, jyeis 8 avOpaxes. 
obtot SiSdcKove, apyvprov jy tis 8180, 
Aéyovta vixav Kal Sixata KadiKa. 
@EI.  eioly 5é tives; 


92 Ovpisiov RV etc., a common error (Ach. 777 crit. n.) || roxiduov V 
(Ach, Introd. p. lxxix. 4) 94 Kock Puxa@v civodos tovr’ errt Kat 
Oakos copav from schol. R; but the fuller schol. in V implies that neither 
ctvodos nor Oaxos was in the text, and schol. R may be corrupt (see comm.). 
There is no doubt that ¢povrir. is from the hand of Aristoph.: Naber 
ANertov copav 95 évo.xovow R, a common error: Lenting (Obs. crit. 
p. 63) Oaxoto’ (from schol.): Romer (Stud. zu Aristoph. p. 185) €. Oaxos 


avépav xTA., which produces a spondee in the 4th foot 


codd.: Mein. etc. dvOpaxes 


97 davOpaxes 


92. otxlStoy: schol. V (ext.) 7d oixld.ov 
UrokopioTikGs* (cuKptver dé Kal Tots dvd- 
pacw avrds Td evredes els mavTa Ta Tijs 
girocodlas Sexvis') Hyarye 5¢ 570ev avrov 
émi Thy Zwxpdrous olxlay: cp. J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn, ii. p. 519. For a remini- 
scence cp. Milton, P.R. iv. 273 ‘.. sage 
Philosophy . . From heaven descended 
to the low-roofed house Of Socrates: 
see there his tenement.’ 

93. éredv: only in appeals for informa- 
tion, cp. Vesp. 8 n., J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. iv. p. 288. 

94. Wuxov vodov: schol. V (int.) (7 
otvodos Tay copay tris kal OGxos.) Oaxos 
[v. Leeuwen otirw] 5¢ kade?rac ’Arrixas 
[v. Leeuwen kwutx@s] rdmos évOa aodXol 
ouvépxovTa. oKxeWdouevor’ gpovTiotal (dé) 
é€xadodyvro of wept Tov Lwxparnv [-n R] 
(€mesd) eppdvrigov) <dia 7d dpovtitew R> 
mepl d04Awy [H. Graeven: ad\d\jAwy MS.] 
4} [xat R] dca 7d pendérore raverOae ppov- 
rléos: cp, Su. s.v. ppovrigdvrwy. For 
the first sentence R has rourécrw 4 
cbvodds TLs Kal Baxos copSv: also avdpav 
procbduv. || ered) mepl tov ovparlwy 
Siadéyovrar of gidédcomot: see crit. n. 
Here also Strepsiades is beginning to use 
the jargon of the schools which rang the 
changes on the word ‘soul.’ Since the 
yux7 was the fountain and principle of 
life, the real man (Plato, Legg. 959 a 
év atr@ Tw Bly Td Tapexduevov Hudv 
Exaorov Tobr’ elvac undev adr’ } Thy Yuxny 


. Tov O€ byTa Hudy Exacrov dvTws abd- 
varov elvac Wuxhv érovouatouevov), it was 
substituted in speech for the word ‘man’ 
(id. Rep. 365 A ri oldueOa axovotcas véwy 
Wuxas moeiv, ib. 496 B év cutxpa médee 
dtav peyadn Wuxh pug, Plut. Qu. conv. 
vi. 7. 1 §7 Wuxi Kal xedarty eidbOapev 
Tov &vOpwirov amd Tay Kupwrdtwy broKopi- 
fec@a), There is also an allusion here 
to the puxaywyla ‘spiritual fascination ’ 
with which Socrates was popularly 
credited (Aves 1555, Plato, Legg. 909 n, 
Bywater on Aristot. Poet. 6-=1450a 33), 
perhaps on account of the metaphysical 
use of the word in his discourses (id. 
Phaedr. 2614, where rhetoric is called 
puxaywyia ris dud Abywr, Minos, 3214; 
ep. Shak. Ado 11. iii. 60 ‘now is his soul 
ravished! Is it not strange that sheeps’ 
guts should hale souls out of men’s 
bodies?’). yuxaév cody also implies 
that the Socratic disciples are mere 
eldwha Kaudvrwy (vy. Leeuwen), mere 
‘shadows and shows’ of men. 

povtiorypiov, Pensoir; a jesting 
formation kara mapwyuuiay (Ach. Introd. 
p. l.), on the analogy of dixacripiov Krh., 
not found, outside of this play, until the 
Atticists (Philostr. Vita Apoll. ii. 5 § 3, 
where certain philosophers are said to 
use Pangaeum or Athos, as a ¢povti- 
arjpiov, for the purpose of studying 
heavenly things). In Christian times 
it meant a ‘monastery.’ gpovtiorn}s was 
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the lowly tenement ? 


| proscenium) Turn your eyes yonder: do you see the wicket, and 


Purp. Surely, father: and what do you make it out to be? 

Streps. (Jn an awestruck whisper) "Tis the Reflectory of 
Wisdom’s sprites ;—therein dwell men who, with the spirit of 
persuasion, teach that the cope of heaven is a muffle round about 


us, and we the charcoal beneath it. 


These wise heads—if one 


fee them—<instruct a man in such arguments as will carry it 
away, whether his cause be true or false. 


Purp. And who be they ? 


at this time a catch-phrase for the 
Sophists (cp. 101, 266, 456, 1039). In 
the very year of the production of the 
first edition of the Clouds, the chorus in 
Amipsias’ Connus was composed of ¢pov- 
tiorat (i. p. 671 K.; ii. p. 703 M.); and 
Socrates was nicknamed 6 ¢povricris par 
excellence (Xen. Symp. 6 § 6 dpa ot, & 
Lwkpares, 6 d. émixadotuevos, ib. 7 § 2, 
Mem. iv. 7 § 6, Plato, Apol. 18 B, [id.] 
Axioch. 6368). Possibly the word was 
invented by Aristophanes, as it does not 
occur before this play ; it isnot found in 
Aristotle, ep. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. ii. 
p. 629. 

95. évrat®’ évouxotor: cp. Hg. 1328 
ty’ 6 KNewwds Ajjuos évorket. 

Tov ovpavdv: for the antiptosis cp. 
145, Ach. 442 n. 

96. dvameGovoww: cp. 77 n. 

arvuyeds: see Appendix. 

97. &vOpaxes: a jest car’ éfaddayny 
pwr7 on dvdpes (or évO@pwror), which is not 
uncommon in Aristophanes; cp. Ach. 
336 n., 348 n., Aves 1546 drravOpakifouer, 
Eur. Cycl.374 dv0pémrwy bépy’ am’ dvopdxwy 
kpéa. Joél (Der echte u. der Xenoph. 
Sokr. ii. p. 837) sees an allusion to the 
Cynic habit of etymological argumenta- 
tion, which is ridiculed in 394. Certainly 
Antisthenes affected such jests (e.g. frr. 
77, 93 Mullach), but so did Socrates, 
from whom he may have learned the 
trick. 

98. Schol. V (int.) kal rodro Weidos: 
SiaBorfs AéAexTae xdpiv* ovdels yap pL- 
obov éréder Dwxpdrer émel éxeivos [Ald. : 
kaxeivos MS.] otdéy [R: oddé V] épaccev 
eldévat, Sudmep Kal rd rod IvAlov coos 
éxplOn. rtoiro yap avrd [Ruth.: avrod 
MS.] wpGrov éxpwe copod elvac 7d aro 
[adrov R] rodro yrwpioa: bre pndev older. 
mas <div R> ody picbdv éempdrrero mapa 
Tav cuvdvTwy <6> mepl avtot BeBarovuevos 
bre ovdév [undev R] older ; in fact, Socrates 


ridiculed the Sophists for exacting fees 
for their so-called learning (cp. Xen. 
Mem. i. 2§ 7, Symp. 1 § 5, Plato, Apol. 
20 A, Huthyd. 272 a, 304 0, Soph. 
224 a, Brentano, Untersuch. p. 73). The 
accusation really lay against the Sophists, 
especially against Protagoras, who intro- 
duced the practice (cp. id. Prot. 349 a, 
Meno 91 D, Theaet, 161 B, 179 A, Diog. L. 
ix. §§ 50 sqq. (=Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 526. 
1), Athen. 1138, Brentano, ib.), as 
they taught for money, on the sensible 
ground that men value what they have 
paid for (Philostr. Vita soph. i. 10 sqq. 
= Diels, ib.? p. 527. 34), and their sub- 
ject was rhetoric, the art of persuasion 
(recOods Snusoupyds Plato, Gorg. 455 a), 
of making the worse appear the better 
reason. ‘There is an interesting passage 
in Eur. Hee. (814 sqq.) where the Trojan 
queen almost rivals Hector’s achievement 
(in Shak. Troilus) of quoting Aristotle, 
viz. ti Sfra Ovnrol Tara ev wadjwara 
MoxOotuev ws xp wavTa Kal wacrevouer, 
mevdw 6é thy TUpavvov dvApwrots povny, | 
ovdév te paddov és rédXos omovddfouer | 
pucbovs diddvTes pavOdvew, tv’ Fv more 
| welOew & tis BovoiTo Tuyxdvew OB dua ; 

dpyvptoy xrd.: also in Thesm. 937. 

8.8: for the present cp. Ach, 159 n., 
Vesp. 90 n. 

99. This charge fairly lay against the 
Sophists, especially Protagoras, who 
taught that the ‘soul’ was nothing but 
sensations (Aristotle, Met. 0 3=1047 a4, 
Diog. L. ix. § 51). Thus, as they 
denied all objectivity, (individual) man 
was ‘the measure of all things’ (Plato, 
Cratyl. 3855, Diog. L. U.c.), and all 
dvripdoes were equally true (Aristotle, 
Met. T 4=1007 b 68), de omni re in 
utramque partem disputart potest (Sen. 
Ep. 88. 43); only what is plausible is 
important (Plato, Phaedr. 272), and 
cleverness was shown <év T®> pdxecbat 
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ovk 010 axpiBas Tovvopa* 100 


=TP. 
\ > / 
peptuvodportictal Karot te Kxaryadot. 
’ Ss / 
®EI. aifoi, wrovnpoi y, oda. Tovs. adafovas, 


a / f 
Tos wYpLavTas, ToS avuTodHTOUS ReyeLs: 
\ fot 
@v 6 Kaxodaipwv Lwxpatns Kal Xatpepov. 


101 Nauck (Bull. de Acad. de St-Pétersb. vi. p. 54) perewpoppovtiorat 
102 ofSa rods dAafdvas codd. (in V Ald. there is no mark of punctuation 


before ofa, or after dAa(évas): corr. Lenting (Obs. crit. p. 63) 


103 


&xpuavras] A. Nauck (Bull. de Acad. de St-Pétersb. xxii. pp. 96 8q-) 


104 Om. R 


EVEpOXpwTas 


Te Kal etedéyyeww 7d del Aeydpevov, duolws 
édy re weidos, édv re addnbés FG (id. 
Euthyd. 272 a, Legg. 937 ). This 
‘relativity of knowledge’ was carried 
still further by Antisthenes (cp. Zeller, 
Socrates etc. pp. 301 sq.). 

wukav Sikata: for the acc. cp. 115, 
1211, Vesp. 581 n. 

Kal Slkata Kédika, ‘right or wrong’ ; 
cp. Ach. 378 n. For kati cp. Aesch. 
Sept. 427 sq., ib. 1057, Eur. Suppl. 895. 

100. ovk of8a: schol, R (not in V) 
amogevryer elrretv TO Bvoma dia 7d eraxOés. 
Strepsiades, not wishing to frighten his 
son, indicates the Socratics by means 
of a periphrasis. 

101. peptpvodpovticral, ‘minute Philo- 
sophers’ (Berkeley). Schol. R (not in 
V) rods gidocddous oltw éxddouv (cp. 
Su. s.v. dpovrigfdvTwr) ; a jesting forma- 
tion (Ach, Introd. p. 1.). For gpovricrys 
cp.94n. épiuva for ‘laborious specula- 
tion’ occurs as early as Empedocles, 
phi, ov yap ow dodtxddpovés elor 
pépiuvar (Diels, Vorsokr.* p. 176. 18) ; it 
soon became associated with the grubbing 
methods of the Sophists, cp. Eur. Med. 
1226 pepimynrdas Aédéywv, who, according 
to the philosophic messenger, peylornv 
pwplav dpdoxavover. So in Plato, Rep. 
607 © of Aer7Gs mepyuyGrres is an un- 
friendly description of philosophers ; see 
further Xen. Oec. 20 § 25, Mem. i. 1 
§ 14, Plato, Amat. 1348 errdv dd 
pepyv Ov. 

The word is resolved into @povrlor kai 
peptuvais in 951; into gpovriorhy . 
Kal Tov TavTa pepiuvGvra in Xen. Mem. 
iv.7§6, For the formation cp. Bpovryct- 
xépavvos 265, and J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. ii. p. 629. 

kadol tre Kéya0ol: in prose more 
commonly kadol xayadol, ‘the aristo- 
cracy of intellect,’ a political term (Thue. 
iv. 40 § 2, viii. 48 § 6, Neil, 2g. p. 


202) associated with the jeunesse dorée, 
especially the Knights (Zg. 185, 227, 
735, Vesp. 1256, fr. i. p. 489 K.; ii. p. 
1033 M. where it is laughed at), applied 
here sarcastically (as in Lys. 1059 to the 
Kapvoriot) to the pupils of Socrates, who 
were accused of anti-democratic leanings 
(cp. Xen, Mem, i. 2 § 48, Zeller, Socrates 
ete. pp. 212 sqq., Romer, Sitzungsb. p. 
230). The epithet was likely to attract 
the young knight, Phidippides. Later 
on it became the familiar epithet of the 
pupils of Socrates. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. pp. 720, 789) 
seesan allusion to the ideal of Antisthenes 
as expounded in Xen. Symp. 3 § 4, 4 
§§ 34 sqq. (from his Protrepticus). 

102. aiBot: schol. V (inf.) 7d aiBot 
oxeTNLacTiKdy (é€oTwv), 7d SE wovnpot ayTi 
to émlrovo. (7d dé ddafévas:) idiws 
(dAafovas) rods Wevdoras Kade? [éxddovr R]. 
eixétws ofvy Kal rovrous ofrws rAéyer [kai 
ToUTous adafdvas Kanet éwel bye é2- 
ayyérovrat epi Gv wh toacr R). 

movnpoi: especially in a political 
sense, of extreme democrats (Hg. 181, 
336, Pax 684), like pox@ypds (Ach. 517, 
Eq. 1304, Lys. 576); ep. Neil, Zg. p. 
208. In this word Phidippides rejects 
the aristocratic description of the So- 
cratics, cp. Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 229. 

GAafdvas, ‘pedascules’ (Shak. Shrew 
Ill. i, 50), ‘charlatans’; cp. Ach. 63 n., 
Vesp. 174 n. There is a reminiscence 
of this passage in Alciphr. iii. 14 (=ii. 
11 Schepers) ef rarp@fes, & rat, xal 
Taud dpovets, xalpew rods ddafdvas éxel- 
vous, Tos dvuTodyrous Kal wypidvras, of 
mept Thy ’Akadju<eray auvdodvra, Kat 
Biwderes pev oddév ore ecldéras ore 
mparrew Suvapévous, Ta pweTéwpa be modv- 
Tpayhovety émirndevovras edoas Exou Tay 
kar’ dypov épywv. In this description 
of the school Aristophanes abandons 
the traits of the Sophists, who, being 
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STREPS. (With an affectation of indifference) I don’t know their 
name precisely—Minute Philosophers you may call them, the 


nonpareil of men. 


Pup. (With a gesture of disgust) Faugh, the lewd fellows! I 
know them: doubtless you mean the knaves and canters—the 
green-sickness carrions—the barefooted charlatans, of whom are 
the gallows Socrates and Chaerephon. 


fine gentlemen, were much sought after 
by members of the rich ephebic 
class, such as Phidippides himself; ep. 
P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 307, Zeller, 
Socrates etc. p. 4. 

103. Quoted in Athen. 188 c, Cp. 
Browning, Aristoph. Apol. ‘A starveling 
crew, unkempt, unshorn, unwashed.’ 

expiovtas, ‘ suffering from the disease 
of pallor’ (4chk. Introd. p. liii. (6) (b)), 
which, to the Greeks, was the hue pro- 
duced by jaundice (cp. 1016 n.); hence 
ep. ‘ green-sickness carrion’ (Shak. Rom. 
Ill. v. 157), ‘tallow-face’ (ib. 158), 
‘grief hath set the jaundice on your 
cheeks’ (id. Trot/. 1. iii. 2). A natural 
trait of bookworms and philosophers 
‘of the shade’ (cp. 186, 199, 504, 1113), 
such as the Pythagoreans (Theocr. xiv. 5 
Tlv@ayopixras | expos KdvurddyTos), e.g. 
Diodorus of Aspendus as described in 
Athen. 163 Esqq., or the Stoics (Alciphr. 
i. 3=1i. 3 Schepers dvumddnror xal évepd- 
xpwres, Lucian, Lup. trag. § 1 wxpds 
mepiratay, pirocdpov 7d oxime exwr), 
but not true of the Sophists, nor of 
Socrates, who was no ascetic, but loved 
society and an open-air life, and did 
not avoid, as the Cynics did, the pleasures 
of the senses (Zeller, Socrates etc. p. 75). 
But Aristophanes was thinking of Chaere- 
phon, if not of Antisthenes, as Joél holds. 

GyvTodfrous : cp. sans culotte, va-nu- 
pieds. This trait, at any rate, was 
Socratic, cp. Xen. Mem. i. 6 § 2, where 
Antiphon, the Sophist, seeking to pre- 
judice Socrates in the eyes of his pupils, 
reproaches him thus: éya@ pév @unv Tods 
grrocodoivras evdamoverrépovs xpyvar 
ylyvecOar, od 5é wou Soxets TavavTla THs 
dirocodias drodeAavkevan, fs yobv ob rws 
@s 000’ ay eis SodAos 1d Seordry SiauTw- 
pevos pelvere* oitla Te ovry Kal ord rivers 
Ta gavdérata, Kal iudriov judlecar ov 
pévov paddov, adda 7d add Gdpous TE Kal 
xXeyuGvos, avurbdnrés te kal axirwy dia- 
rerels (Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 588. 27); and 
Alcibiades (Plato, Symp. 2208) tells 
how dvumddnros dia Tod Kpuorddrov pdov 


émopeveTo 7) of &AXor, who, in the terrible 
winter during the siege of Potidaea, 
either never left their huts, or were 
compelled to wrap their feet in mda 
kal dpvaxides. Socrates never wore shoes 
except when going to a dinner-party 
AeAoumévos Te Kal Tas Pravras vrodede- 
bévos (ib. 174 A). 

There is a good description of such 
traits in Alciphr. iii. 40 (=ii. 38 Schepers) 
Géapa amorpdraiov Kal goBepdv, Kdunv 
avdxunpay davacelwy, TO Breupa irapds, 
nulyupvos év TpiBwvlw, mnpldiov é&nprn- 
bévos kal pomradov €f dxpddos memornmévov 
pera xelpas éxwv, avumddnros, purdr, 
&mpaxros. But there is much in this 
picture peculiar to the Cynics and Stoics 
(ep. Lucian, Icarom. § 31, Bis acc. § 16, 
Lup. trag. init.). 

104. kaxodalpev, le misérable ; a col- 
loquial word which (unlike evéalywv, cp. 
413 n.) had lost its original sense, so 
as sometimes to mean ‘evil genius’ (a 
counterpart of ’Ayaodaluwv), cp. Eg. 
111 (with Neil’s note), Shak. Rich. II 
I. iii. 143 ‘hie thee to hell for shame, 
and leave the world, Thou cacodemon!’ 
So dvarux7js ‘poor devil’ is used Men. 
"Emirpér. 1 cuxopartets, Suvatuxys (misé- 
rable), 

Xatpepdy: schol. R (not in V) éraipos 
Zwxpdrous 6 X. bs éxadetro vuxrepls, dia 
TO pédas elvar kal NemTdgwvos: cp. Vesp. 
1408 n. The mention of his name 
here, where he is placed on a par with 
Socrates, is malicious, as he was a butt 
at Athens (cp. 144 sq., 503 sq.) both 
for his appearance and his character. 
Like Justice Shallow, ‘a’ was the very 
genius of famine’ (Shak. 2 Hen. IV 
111. ii. 341), with ‘a little whey-face,’ 
thin, pale, black-haired, weak of voice, 
but of a fiery impetuous temperament, 
which, being linked with a plentiful 
lack of discretion, led him into many 
ludicrous situations. Elsewhere Aristo- 
phanes nicknames him ‘the son of mid- 
night’ (fr. i. p. 538 K. ; ii. p. 1175 M.). 
Some have thought that his prominent 
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STP. 4 4, cura: pndev eltrys viruov. 105 
GAN ef te Kidn TOV TaTpdaV adrdPiTor, 
TovT@Y yevod Lol, TXaTadpEVvos THY imTLKND. 

@EI. ove dv pa tov Arovucor, et Soins yé poe 
tods hactavors ods tpépes Aewyopas. 

STP. 10, dvtiBor.O o, & dirrar avOpwrer épot, 110 
Nav didacKov. 

@EI. Kal Tt cot pabyoopat ; 

ZTP. clvas rap’ avtois pacw dupw Tw doxyo, 


s\ , 2 ker 2 / \ \ f 
TOV KPELTTOD , OOTLS E€OTL, KAL TOV NTTOVA. 


107 Dobree yevod ot po oy. ix, but wrongly ; seecomm. Without 
anaphora, the article would have been omitted (27, 1226, 1401, Vesp. 1429, 


Jjzeren, De wit. prince. codd. p. 52) 


108 yé pou RV Ald.: y éuoi al. 


mention here, and in 1465 (where see n.), 
indicates that he played an important 
part in the first edition of the play. 
But the suggestion shows a defective 
sense of humour. 

105. 4 4: schol. R (not in V) ciwra ; 
significant of disapproval, cp. Wilam. 
on Eur. Here. 906, Su. s.v. 

vamov: schol. V (int.) cvyxarariGerac 
kal 0 mpeoBirns ws eldéros avrods [-o} R] 
tov veavloxov kat adnOds [-7 R] sepi 
avr&v elpynkitos* gnolv ody *‘rovrous 
avrovs pundév [(dé)] evnBés unde avdnrov 
(elrps” dvtl rod “uh ws Ta viTiA radia 
dvénra elrys)”: vires is Ionic and 
poetical, cp. Pax 1063 (hexam.); in 
prose, only in Antiphon iii. B. 11, 
[Plato], Axioch. 366 D, 367 4. Thestyle 
here may be affected by the parody in 
the next line. 

106. ef te kqSq: schol. V (int.) (dv7i 
Tov) povrTifes* addplrev dé avtl tov 
Xpnudrwv, <Aéyer Ruth.> <ws &yporxos R>* 
|| rouréore Tis marp@as ovclas. Kk. Was 
constantly used in the orators in political 
appeals, an use which is played on here, 
ep. Hg. 1342 (Neil). 

@Adirwv: the proverbial ‘bread and 
cheese,’ ep. Vesp. 301 n., Shak. Macd. 
It. ii. 17 ‘we will eat our meal in fear.’ 
Brentano (Untersuch. p. 52) bases on 
this line (with 639, 648) his theory that, 
in the second edition of the Clouds, 
Strepsiades is not a rustic, but a baker ! 
More probably a. is a jest on ddyéwr, 
which may be represented by ‘dollars’ 
and ‘dolours’ (Shak. Zp. 11. i. 18, Meas. 
I. ii, 52), 

107. tovtwv: schol. R (not in VY) 
Aelres 7d els dpiOunrixdy svoua* els 


ToUTwy yevod fot, TovToLs mabijrevoor : 
ep. 1128 n. 

cxacdpevos: schol. V (int.) (kara- 
Avoas,) Tavoduevos Thy tmrmiyy [-7s Su. : 
katatatoas THs imm«ys R], () amocvy- 
Xwphoas Kal drooras ToD mapévtos érirn- 
devparos * TO 6 cXaTaMEVOS) ard peTagopas 
(etAnrat) tev épeccévTwy* (cxdoar yap 
6y Kal ®omep Siacretdae (inf.) Kal dia- 
oxloa 7d Udwp Thy Kwrnv épéccovoar) 
(also Su. s.v.). ox. originally meant 
‘to lance,’ e.g. a vein; cp. 409 n., 740, 
Hippocr. Hept maddy (vi. p. 212 L.) 
oxdcavTa paxatply Td Vdwp éetayaryety, 
Xen. Hell. v. 4 § 58. Hence it came 
to mean ‘to check,’ cp. Pind. P. x. 
51 xémrav oxdoov, N. iv. 64, Eur. Tro. 
809, Phoen. 454, ib. 960, Aesch. fr. 
418 N.? doxadés (‘not to be restrained’), 
Xen. Cyn. 3 § 5 ovpavy cydgew (‘to 
lower’), Lycophr. 13 BadBida cx. (‘to 
lower the rope’). For the middle cp. 
Plato Com. i. p. 609 K. (ii. p. 626 M.) 
kal ras éd@pis cxdcacbe kal Tas dudaxas 
(see Phrynichus, p. 219 Lobeck, p. 296 
Rutherford). 

tiv imm«yv: the article has been 
questioned (cp. 27 n.) but it is anaphoric 
and expresses contempt. ‘ 

108. Very similar are Ach. 966, Vesp. 
298 n., Plut. 924. 

For the ellipse cp. 5 n., Ach. 1011 n. 

Atévvoov: schol. R (not in V) evdAd-yws 
Tov Atévucoy duvet. Tov yap éreredetro 
Ta Aovicia, ols aywvifovro of re ris 
Tpaywotas Kal of THs dpxalas Kwuwdlas 
tomrat, a very silly suggestion. 

109. dactavots: see Appendix. 

Acwyopas : cp. Vesp. 1269 n., Zelle, 
De com. graec. saec. guint. a Christ. nat. 


eee es, 


4] 
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Steps, (Squealing) Hist, hist! Speak not like a puling child. 
(In an imploring attitude and in tragic phrase) But if thou 
reckest aught of thy father’s dollars, put thyself in their file, and 


cut the turf. 


Purp. ’Fore Dionysus, not I, though you bribed me with the 


pheasants that Leogoras breeds, 


STREPS. (Striking an attitude) O alderliefest, I charge thy 
duty ;—vouchsafe to become a student. : 

Pup. (Coolly) And what would you have me learn ? 

Streps. (Mysteriously) "Tis said that with them lodge the 
Reasons twain—the Better, whate’er it is, and the Worser: and 


act, temp. def. Pp. 49 sq. Hewas one of 
the Hermocopidae in 415 B.c., and his 
life was saved through his son, who 
turned informer (Andoc. Myst. §§ 19 
sqq., 68). As he was a gourmand, it 
was natural that he should have kept 
such a rare bird as the pheasant for 
his own consumption, cp. Mnesimach. ii. 
p. 442 K, (iii, p. 578 M.) kal 7d reyd- 
pevov | cmavidrepov mapecty dpvidwy yada 

| kal gacravds azoreti\udvos Kadds, 
Athen. 754 c where it is spoken of as 
a moduTedés; BpSua, which Ptolemy 
Euergetes had never tasted, but which 
he kept as a Ketpurj\uov. 

110-20. If, as many hold (e.g. Naber, 
Mnem. xi. pp. 316 sqq., Diels, Leukipp. 
etc. p. 108, G. Schwandke, De Ar, Nub. 
prior. p. 141, Kock’, p. 35), there was no 
reference in the first edition of the play to 
the Sophistic arts, but only an attack on 
the meteorological theories of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, these lines must be assigned 
to the second edition. There is some 
repetition (115 of 99, 119 of 108), but 
the ‘patching’ has been well done, since 
there is a sanus in precibus progressus 
a dulcibus adulationibus ad seuerwm 
patriae potestatis imperium (Weyland, 
De Nub. Ar. p. 33 n. 84) ; furthermore, 
the purpose of Strepsiades has been ex- 

ressed only in general terms in 85, 99 
and 107: 112-18 are required to make 
it clear (Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken d. 
Aristoph. p. 36). 

110. Schol. V (ext.) (xropevou viv de 
meicOnrt pot. || TapaKadG ce), 

dirtar’ dvOpdmov enol: apparently 
tragic, as is shown by the position of €uol, 
ep. Aesch. Suppl. 602 & xaipe mpéoBu, 
girrar’ dyyé\wv euol, Cho. 1051, Soph. 
El. 1126, Eur. Hipp. 1833. & $iAra7’ 
dvdpav is also tragic, cp. Hy. 1335 (Neil). 

111. kal: cp. Vesp. 665 n. 


goo: cp. Ach, 341, 

112. dow: schol. V (ext.) dvikds 
éxdive pnot dé rods rept Swxparny [R: 
-ous WV] ixavods <eivac R> dudorépous 
Tovs Adyous éxmradevew [-ec R]; but it 
was Protagoras who first taught dvo 
Adyous elvac mepl mavTds mpdyyaros avTt- 
Keyévous add7Aows* ols Kal cuvnpwra, 
mp@ros rodro mpdéas (Diog, L. ix. 4 § 51 
= Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 525, 22), cp. Eur. 
Jr. 189 N.* é« rayrds dy tis mpdryyaros 
bisoGv Nbywv | ayGva Oetr’ dv, ef Néyerv 
eln copés, Isocr. x. § 1. 

113. tov Kpelrrova: schol, V (ext.) 
Tov Sika.ov, Tov viKGvTa’ ws ayvody bé Ta 
dixata elev, €BovdeTo yap aéiklay pavOd- 
vew. It was really Protagoras’ émrayyehua, 
and not Socrates’, to disregard truth in 
favour of 7d eixds; and, if necessary, 
Tov irTw Abyov KpeltTw moety (Aristot. 
Phet. ii. 24=1402 a 23, Diels, Vorsokr.? 
p. 532. 22), viz. by means of plausible 
arguments, and without regard to 
strict justice, to bring victory to the 
side which is essentially weaker (Blass, 
Beredsamkeit®, i. p. 25, Cope, Introd. to 
Aristotle's Rhet. pp. 404 sqq., Zeller, 
Socrates etc. p. 218 n. 2), In an advocate, 
this is a perfectly fair aim, and is, indeed, 
his duty (at least in modern days before 
a trained judge) ; but Protagoras’ pro- 
fession was interpreted, as by Strepsiades 
here, in the sense that it was his purpose 
to make the more unjust argument the 
stronger, and so to defeat the ends of 
justice. Norwas Strepsiades wrong 
linguistically, since #j77wy means ‘in- 
ferior,’ ‘worse,’ and so ‘more unjust’ 
(J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iv. p. 315). 
Hence the boast of the Unjust Reason 
that he got his name because érevdyce 
roiow dbyots Kal TH Olky TavayTl’ dvriddzac 
(1088 sq.); and hence, as Aristotle 
says, dixalws edvoxépawoy ol dvOpwro at 
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A / \ of 
TovTow Tov Erepov Tov Oyo, Tov HTTOVA, 


/ 
vikdv Aéyovta hace TAdiKwTEpa. 


115 


a / 
hv otv wdOns por Tov adiKov ToUTOV RoYor, 
la) ve lal lal 
& viv ddeiiw Sia oé, TovT@Y TOY YpEwv 


PEI. 


2 A > AY b) / 

ovK dv amrodoinv ovd adv dBorov ovdevi. 
BI x / > a 
obx dv miOolunv: ov yap av trainy ‘det 


lel / 
Tovs (mméas TO ypopa SiaKxexvaropevos. 120 


SEP, 


ovx dpa pa tiv Anuntpa tov y éuav en, 


77? ¢ £ 
ovT avtos ov0 6 fvytos 0VP 0 capdopas: 
A / A be a4 
aXN é&XG o és Kopakas €K TIS olKLas. 


@EI. 


aviTrtov. 


GAN ov Trepiorerat wp 6 Oelos Meyaxréns 
GXN eloe, cod & ov hpovTia. 125 


114 Om. RV (propter homoeotel.) 


xotara Ald. 


115 radicdtepa RV etc. : rads 


119 sq. Mein. (Vind. p. 71) p ideiv . . Saxexvaurpévov 
120 Id. (Vind. l.c.) rov xpora or 73 copa. 


121 Cobet ovrdpa, which 


is a faulty division of the anap. || Ajpntpav V dett. (a late form) || yp. ede 


V (édeu also in text) 


125 Cobet (from O7) avirrov dv7’s GAN edus 


(tbo ad Megaclem), cp. Eq. 488, Pax 232, Ran. 577, Aesch. Ag. 1313, Cho. 
781, Eur. Suppl. 772 (Elmsley): Blaydes a. dv7’* eiveyps || etoupe V 


Protagoras’ profession, since it was 
falsehood, and not true, but apparent, 
probability which he taught. Upon the 
prejudice followed his exile, and the 
burning of his books (Diog. L. ib. § 52= 
Diels, Vorsokr.2 p. 525. 28). To the 
same cause, according to Plato, was due 
the accusation of Socrates, who was con- 
founded with the Sophists, and the evil 
effects of whose teaching was thought to 
be seen in his pupils, especially Critias 
and Alcibiades (Xen. Mem. i. 2 § 12, 
Plato, Apol. 19 B, Zeller, Socrates ete. 
p- 220). This passage has suggested the 
description of Belial in Milton, PZ. ii. 
112 ‘his tongue Dropt manna, and could 
make the worse appear The better reason, 
to perplex and dash Maturest counsels.’ 

boris éor(: Strepsiades speaks of the 
‘arguments’ as. of some mysterious 
divine power, cp. Aesch. Ag. 160 Zevds 
Soris éorlv, Kur. fr. 480 N.? Zevs Boris 
6 Zedbs, od yap olda rhv Adyy. 

fjrrova: schol. V (interlin.) (rdv 
&dtxor), 

115. Of course, everyone, even the 
Sophists, is anxious to have justice on 
his side, and no one would choose, of his 
own motion, ‘the weaker cause’; the 
Sophist’s art was shown in converting 


the weaker into the stronger case, if he 
should unfortunately not have justice on 
his side. Swift (Gulliver, P. Iv. c. v. 
p. 303 Scott’s edition), however, argues 
that such practitioners regard the absence 
of justice as an advantage: ‘ My lawyer, 
being practised almost from his cradle in 
defending falsehood, is quite out of his 
element when he would be an advocate 
for justice, which is an unnatural office 
he always attempts with great awkward- 
ness, if not with ill will.’ Strepsiades 
has heard much of the ‘ weaker side,’ 
and speaks of it humorously as a kind 
of Snusoupybs meiBods. 

TadiKOTEpG : cp. 99 n. 

116. por: cp. 111. 

117. xpe@v: for the position of the 
antecedent of the relative clause cp. 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 556 A. 2. 

118. dv: for the repetition of dy cp. 
Vesp. 171 n. 

119. tXalnv, ‘persuade myself’; so 
used in negative and _ interrogative 
sentences, cp.’ Vesp. 1159, J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 428. 

120. Staxexvarrpévos, ‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought’ (Shak. 
Hamil. 111. i. 85), ‘with an ap-paled 
cheer’ (cp. 1 Hen. VII. ii. 48). Schol. 
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of these twain, ’tis said, the Worser can wrest the false cause the 
true way. Argal, if for my sake you learn this Unjust Reason, 
of all the debts you’ve huddled on-my back I shall not need to 


pay a doit to any man. 


Pup. (After a moment's consideration, in tragic phrase) T’ll 
not consent: for never should I be so hardy as to look upon my 
cavaleiro friends ‘with an ap-paled cheer.’ 

StREPS. (Completely losing his self-control) Then, by Demeter, 
you shall not batten at my cost—neither you nor your wheeler, 


nor your branded blood-mare. 
packing to the devil. 


Out of my house Ill send you 


Pup. (With aplomb) Uncle Megacles will never see me 


beggared of horse-fiesh. 
for your threats. 


But Pll go in: and, as for you, a fico 
(He leaves the Orchestra by the door on the left.) 


V (ext.) (od yap av drrouelvarue dpadjvac 
bwd Tov laméwy: Staxexvarccuévos Sé avri 
T00) <dtepOapuévos R>, juavpwyévos* (et 
yevolunv) wxpds ws of rept tiv Dwxpd- 
Thv* (ot yap trrets expoo Kal brodede- 
pévo, Kal €v yuuvaclos éferafdpuevor, Kal 
év wadatorpas’ Kal év Tots ‘Imretoi pyow 
(580) ‘‘un Oovetre xrir.,” Tovréore 
NurGow. Totro ody Kal viv 6 veavioxos 
Sedoixévac pynal, rd aréyGecGac Tots wepi 
lamixhy Exovow, ‘el drodkurav To cOua 
koomew Kal mweriévac Ta Tv lrméwy ém- 
Tndevpata TA TOY pirocddwy pweTéhOw”’) ; 
cp. Su. s.v. 

6. is perhaps strange to comedy except 
in paratrag. (in Pax 251 dtaxvalew is 
perhaps a pun on xaraxvjv). It is a 
common word in tragedy (Aesch. Prom. 
541, Eur. Med. 164, Alc. 109, Heracl. 
296), properly used of the effect of 
attrition (Aesch. Ag. 65, Eur. Cyel. 
486), hence metaphorically ‘to maltreat’ 
(Ran. 1228, Eccl. 957, Pherecr. i. p. 
188 K.; ii. p. 327 M.), ‘to murder,’ of a 
play (Strattis i. p. 711 K.; ii. p. 763 
M.); for prose ep. Plato, Rep. 406 B. 

121. %8y: schol. V (int.) dvri rod payy 
[ddyee R; a Hellenistic fut.], (Apévy) ° 
Gbycoe (52) Kadodvrar [Aé-yovrat R] tarmrox of 
VroBadrAduevae TH Tod dpuaros fvy@, 
(rouréativ) 6 séoos aplorepos Kal 6 wécos 
defids [R: pecapior. . . wecod. V], viz. 
they drew by the \éradva, while the 
cetpaddpo. (13800) drew only by traces, 
which were attached to their collars, 
probably on the left side, cp. Grasberger, 
Frzieh. ete. iii. p. 251, [Kur.] ZA. 221. 

122. capddpas: schol. R (not in V) 


6 éxwv els tov unpdv C [} Ruth.], cp. 
23 n. 

123. Schol. V (int.) (aAN’ éxBadre ce 
kal dmodudiw éx THs éuns olklas’ rpaxu- 
Tepov d€ a’T@ diadéyerar Kal dmnvécrepov 
Ori rhy éXrléa Tod welGev adrov drwrecev). 
The sigmatism of the lines implies that 
the words are hissed. 

GAA : notice that this particle occurs 
seven times in five lines, cp. Ach. 407 
sqq. The Greek ear was not as sensitive 
as ours to the repetition of similar words 
and sounds, cp. 77 n. 

éeXG: cp. 802; he threatens him 
with doxyjpvés (‘disinheritance’), cp. 
Dem. xxxix. § 39. This was carried out 
tnd Khpuxos évavtloy amdvtrwyv (Plato, 
Legg. 928 D). 

és Kdpakas: cp. 133 n., Vesp. 51 n. ; 
similar is Lys. xiii. § 81 dmévac éxéXevoev 
és Kopakas €x TOV ToNTOy. 

124. mepiderar: Ach. 55 n. 

Qctos: really grandfather (46). 

125. dvurmov: schol. R (not in V) 
irruv éorepnuévov; cp. Su.s.v. Perhaps 
a jest, since elsewhere 4, means ‘ not 
serving on horseback’ (Herod. i, 215), 
‘unsuited for horses’ (id. ii. 108), or 
‘unskilled in riding (Plut. De fort. 5 
§ 6). The particip. $v7a is strangely 
omitted, ep. Ach. 55 n., Kiihner-Gerth, 
tram. § 483 (b). 

eloeuyjt, ‘enter the house’ (Ach. 202 
i.) epe bi. 

dpovTi@ : schol. R (not in V) r&y cay 
dmre\Gv. After a scene of similar re- 
crimination Cléante (Z’Avare, Iv. v.) 
replies to his father, Harpagon’s, ‘je 
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=P. 


/ 
GAN ov8 eyo pévTor Tecwv YE KEiTopas: 


GAN evEdwevos Toiow Oeois SiddEopas 
/ 
avtos Badifwv eis TO ppovTiaTnpLov. 
\ 
Tas ov yépwv dv KaTijopov Kal Bpadvs 


lal fe _ 
éyov axpiBav cxwSardpwors palnoopas ; 
lol 4 
Tl tabT éywr oTpayyevopat, 
a 
GAN ody KoTTw THY Oupay ; 


> / 
UTNTEOV. 


130 


lal / 
jai, TWatoLov. 


MA@HTH> 


f te 
Barn és Kopaxas: tis éo8 6 Kopas THY Bvpar ; 


126 Kataxeioopar Su. (s.vv. GAN ovd’ ey) 
Geots V Ald. : toto Oeotor Su, (s.v. dudaEopar) 


RV: oxuvdadrdpovs Su. (s.v.): 


127 rotor Gois R: toto 


130 ox.vdddpovs [ox-] 


oxwoadpovs Ald.; vulgar forms for oxw- 


SaAdpovs (acc. to Moeris, p. 360), but cp. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 3. 14, 


Fritzsche on Thesm. p. 611 


te déshérite’ with ‘tout ce que vous 
voudrez,’ 

126. GAN 008’ éyd pévror: schol. V 
(int.) (G\N 008 €& pévTa mapaddcw 
éuavrov Tats AUras): schol, R has merely 
ok dOuujow ; cp. Su. s.vv. Opposition 
could not be more strongly expressed 
than by these particles. For d\n’ odd 
ep. 527, 1396 n. ; for od pévro (or mi) 
.. yecp. Vesp, 231 n., 268. 

mecov: for the metaphor from the 
palaestra, where three falls were decisive 
of the issue, cp. Aesch. Hwm. 589 XOP. 
év pev 768’ Hin TOv Tpidv madacudror. 
OP. ob kemmévw mw Tovde Konmdagers Adyor, 
Ach, 274 n., 571, 704 n., Eg. 571, Ran. 
489, Strepsiades resembles Pericles, 
who when thrown by Thucydides, the 
son of Melesias, used to deny the fact, 
and to persuade the spectators against 
the evidence of their senses (Plut. Per. 
8 § 5). The metaphor here is closely 
paralleled by Plato, HZuthyd. 277 c sq. 
ére On éml 7d Tplrov KaraBadev dorep 
Taracna wpua 6 HVOVSnuos Tov veaviockov* 
kal éyw yyvods Bamrifduevov (a curious 
mixture of metaph.) 7d jwecpdxcov KrX. 

127. evfdpevos: since he is entering 
on an ‘enterprise of great pith and 
moment,’ cp. Vesp. 888, 

SiSdEopar: schol. V (interlin.) d:da- 
XOjcouat, which alone survives in R: 
id, (int.) (viv wey madnrix&s drodexréov 
7d 6, Bovderar yap Aéyerw SdaxOHocouat’ 
€ori 0€ Tov péswv. mabnTtiky yap exe 


131 otpayyetopnat Su. (s.v. irnréov), 
Ald.: orpayedopat RV (cp. Ach. 126 crit. n.) 


133 BdX V 


Tov oxnuaTicpov, évépyerav dé Sydot° 
elrots [eirorc MS.] yap ay  dtddEomae Tov 
vidy pirocopely” Kupidrepov H ‘* duddEw.” 
“Siddtw” pev yap 6 diddoKaros Epet, 
** §ddzoua” dé 6 warhp kal was 6 Tapa- 
dods erepoy pavOave. divarar ody Kal 
vov wev elvar Td atrd, iv’ GF voovmevov 
**OuddEouat, érel ov Tov vidy, EuauTdv.” 
Tov mérpov ovK émiTpémovTos eimety ‘‘ éu- 
aurov dibdéw” [-as MS.] pn < FcddEouard 
avros B. eis TO p.”); ep. Su. s.v. Prob- 
ably the gloss is right, cp. Soph. Ant. 
726 ol rnrLKolde Kat didakbuerOa 57 KTH., 
Eur. Heé. 1426, Vesp. 893 n. ; or possibly, 
as the scholiast suggests, ‘I will get 
myself taught.’ It is, however, rare for 
a mid. form (without a reflex. pron.) to 
denote that a subject acts on himself, 
cp. Jebb on Soph. Ant. 356 ; see further 
783 n., 1338. 

129. Bpadds: schol. V (ext.) (viv ov 
emt Tis TwuariKs Kuwhocews <map>elAnpe 
70 Bpadvs, ddd 7d) wh dyxivour (Kat vwhes 
Tis Stavolas Sydodv €Gé\ec) ; schol. R has 
merely dvrt rod uh dyxlvous, cp. Su. s.v., 
and see Plato, Phaedr. 239 a Hrrwy dé 
auabhs copod, Setds dvdpelov, advvaros 
elmeiy pynropixod, Bpadds ayxlvou, J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. ii. p. 162, 

130. oxtvSadrdpous: schol. V (ext.) 
(Aerronoylas*) eFirynots [éEdoxnots Duker: 
Syrnots Ruth.] (62) kal eretepyacta [R: 
émepyacta V] ray axpiBSv <Adywv Duker> 
oxwoanpol [oi cxwddrdano: R]. idlws yap 
oxwoarpovs [oxwdaddmous R] Kkadoduey 
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STREPS. (Striking an attitude) Though thrown, I'll not lie 
prostrate in the dust: but, after due orisons to the Gods, I’ll seek 


the Reflectory, and become a disciple myself. 


(He walks towards 


the right of the Orchestra, and pauses lost in thought) Yet how can 
I, a greybeard, so scant of memory and dull, acquire the quiddities 
and quillets of the fence of words? Yet goI must. (He hesitates, 
lost in thought) But why do I stand dawdling here, and shrink 


from knocking at the door? 


(In a sudden access of spirit he 


makes a violent assault upon Socrates’ door.) What ho, goodman 


boy ! 


DIScIPLE. (Opening the door slightly, and sticking out his head) 
_A pox on you! who is this that has pounded at the door ? 


7a demrérata [Nera R] trav Edrdwv Kal 
Tay Kaddpwv Edouara* Tobro Sé éml perv 
THs evGelas mpomapotiverar [dturovetrar 
R], émi 5¢ tv mraylwy mapotvvera. R 
ends with Aéyec dé ras Nerrodoyias. It 
is to be noted that V does not carry 
out his theory of the accent in his own 
note. For cx. cp. 630 n., Ran. 819 
oxwiahdpwy mapatdva, ib, 881 zmapa- 
mpicuar’ émOv, ib. 1497 cxapipyopol 
éywv, Alex. ii. p. 378 K. (iii. p. 483 
M.) dtecuirevpévar ppovrides (of Pytha- 
goras). In like manner Hippias (in 
Plato, Hipp. maz. 304 a) styles Socrates’ 
dialectic as xvicuara . . Kal wepitujpatra 
Tov Aoywr . . Kata Bpaxd Senpynudva: 
the word was affected by the Atticists, 
e.g. Lucian, Disput. § 5, Alciphr. iii. 
64 § 1 (=iii. 28 § 1 Schepers), Anth. 
P. xi. 354 (Agathias) cxwdarapoppacrnv 
alruratns codias. 

131. tryréov: schol. V _ (interlin.) 
mopevréov ; cp. Su. s.v., Kiihner-Blass, 
Gram. § 292 A. 3. 

tavTa with orpayyevoum, cp. Ach. 
385 n. 

txov with zi, ‘having what do I 
loiter thus ?’ viz. ‘how do I bring myself 
to loiter?’ This gives the origin of the 
idiom, ep. 509, Thesm. 473, Eccl. 1151, 
Plato, Phaedr. 236 ©: hence later éywv 
(without vi) came to mean ‘strangely,’ 
cp. Aves 341 robro pév Anpets Exwv, Ran. 
202, Plato, Gorg. 490 E, Huthyd. 295 c, 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 482. 13. 

otpayyevouar; schol, V (interlin.) 
(dvaBddAoua): schol. R (not in V) avzt 
Tod duarplBw Kal dvadtvouar: cp. Ach. 
126 n. 

132. kémrw: schol. V (int., on xdyvas) 
(retro mapeyxixAnua [cp. 18 n.J* det yap 
airoy €\Oeiv Kal Kopac Thy Ovpay Tod 


LwKpdrous* maparnpynréov oe bre éml perv 
Tov Ewlev kpovdyTwy Kbmrew éyerat, él 
dé trav towlev Wodpeiv) which has often 
been questioned, but Men. ’Emurpéz. 
411 gives one pause, viz. tiv Ovpav 
wémAnxev eddy, id. Day. 86. R has 
merely xpovw, Op, Su. s.v. xémrw. 

mat, tmadtoy: cp. Ach, 404 n., Ran. 
37; imitated by Men. ’Emirpér, 462 
matdes, masdlov, | dvotdrw tis, followed 
by (464) rls é00’ 6 Kérrwv Thy Ovpay ; 

133. At this point, a door in the 
oknvy is opened, perhaps only partially. 
Later on (184 sqq.) the inside of the 
Pensoir is shown, by means of the eccy- 
clema. Heidhiis (Uber d. Wolken, p. 21) 
identifies the scholar with Chaerephon. 

BarX és képaxas: schol. V (ext.) 
<advtl tod R> els drddecay kal POopav 
[pAdpov R]. Bowrots yap dvacrdros 
amd [vrd R] Opaxav yevouévors kal zrept 
drockias pavtTevouévos elmev 6 Beds Exet 
katokely €vOa ay wor hevkdv Kdpaka* 
ol dé év OerraXla mepl rov Iayaonrexdy 
[-erexdv MS.] KéXrrov el5ov meptirrapévous 
Tous Tou ’Améd\Awvos lepods Kédpaxas, ods 
matdes dpjxay yupdoayres Ud mens, Kal 
Tereicbat Tov xpnouov pioavres evTaiOa 
Katdknoav. ol dé awd Tov fou héyerOat 
Thy rapoulav pacly[pyct R). év yap Tots 
épnuorépos Toros emirnpel TA TWTWUATA. 
Schol. R also has dit (cp. Su. s.vv.). In 
the rudeness of the ‘scholar’ Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 838) sees an allusion 
to the Grobheit of the Cynics (cp. 398, 
789, Antisth. fr. 77 Mullach) ; but this 
is far-fetched : porters were usually rude 
in Periclean (Plato, Prot. 314D) as in 
Elizabethan times (Shak. JJacd, 11, iii.), 
and there is a good excuse here, as the 
scholar’s meditations have been dis- 
turbed, Euripides’ philosophic serving- 
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STP. PeiSavos bd5 Srpewuddns Kixvvvodev. 
MA®, dyads ye vy AL, boT1s obTwal ohddpa 135 
arreptpepiuvas tiv Otipay AEAdKTLKAS 
xa dpovrid’ eEjpBrwxas éEnupnpévny. 
STP. atyyvabl porr Tyrod yap oiKd TaY aypav. 
GAN elrré por TO Tpaypa TovEnuBwpEvor. 
MA®. dar’ od duis wrANV Tois pabnTaicw Réyew. 140 
=TP. Aédye vuv éuol Oappdv: eyo yap ovTool 


hw pabntys eis TO ppovtTeatyptov. 


134 Kexvvvobev V etc., Ald.: Kuxvydbev R dett. 
137 eénvpnpevnv] v. Herwerden ed xexuypévny 


136 dmepipvws V 


135 ovroot V 


man is more courteous in 4ch. 395 sqq. 
That the door is opened by a scholar, 
and not by a @upwpds, shows the poverty 
of Socrates’ dwelling compared with 
that of Euripides, or of Callias (Plato, 
Prot. U.c.), cp. Aristot. Oec. i. 6=1345 a 
34. The doors of Greek houses of 
humble rank were generally left open, 
and the knocker was not for the purpose 
of calling an attendant, but of warning 
the inmates that a visitor was about to 
enter, tva ui Thy oixodécroway év pécw 
KarahdBy 6 adAbrptos Ti mapbévor, 7 
Kodagouevov olkérnv 7) Kexpayulas Tas 
Geparawidas (Plut. De curios. 3). 

134. In this comically formal announce- 
ment Strepsiades strives to impress the 
disrespectful student with his dignity ; 
so Justice Shallow in Shak. Wives 1, i. 
3 sqq. Such an elaborate description 
was usual only in the case of lawsuits, 
e.g. Dem. xviii. § 54. 

ec(Swvos: for character-names in -wv 
(here shortened from -(6ys, cp. 65) which 
are ‘ Kosennamen’ cp. Ach. Introd. p. liii. 
(5), Peppler, Com. Term. pp. 33 sqq., Fick, 
Gr. Personennamen, p. xxiv., Natowy 
(‘Seaman,’ Cratin. i. p. 114 K.; ii. p. 
230 M.), Iy@vwv (‘Poysam’ [=poisson] 
Shak. All ’s well 1. iii. 57), “OWwy 
(‘ Kitchener,’ Alex. ii. p. 328 K.; iii. p. 
425 M.), AovAwy (Adesp. iii, p. 413 K.; 
iv. p. 634 M.), Képdwv (Luerio, Adesp. 
iii. p. 542; notin M., Képdwy yame?, of 
a mercenary marriage), I[Novrwy (‘Sir 
Croesus,’ Plut. 727). 

Kuikvyvddev: schol. V (int.) duos of 
Kixvvioral [Kixurijs R] <ris R> ’Axapar- 
oe purys <év0a dyerar kal “AmoA\Ovia 

>. 

136. ameptpepluvws: schol. V (ext.) d- 


oxérws, Guabs <cal drelpws kal dvericrn- 
pévws R>* 7d 5é NeAdKTixas cpodpdryros 
kal Blas <éorl R> onmavtixdv. <Ocdrrep Kal 
Thy peu eriyayer R>; cp. Ran. 839 
dmepAddnros, an allusion to the philo- 
sophic use of puépyuva, see 101 n. The 
word is a jest kara mapwyuulay, and does 
not recur until late authors (e.g. Dion. 
Hal.). The scene in Ran. 38, Plaut. 
Truc. 256 is similar, where xevravupixés, 
and proterue arietat, respectively, take 
the place of 4. 

137. dpovriSa, ‘you have marred The 
ripe conception of my pregnant brain 
And brought on a miscarriage’ (Cumber- 
land). Schol. R (not in V) cai oxéyuv: 
idiws dé viv éxi pirocdgdwr 76 [riv MS.] 
gppovrida, émet Kal pepiuvoppovticras €- 
KdNou abtovs, ws mpoelrouev: ‘problem’ 
in its speculative sense, cp. 94 n. 


eEnpBrwxas: schol. V (ext.) (jucredH 
éféBares, cEéwoas. é&auBNGoar 5€ Kuplws 
[édiws Su.] émt rdv yuvarcxev Aéyerar trav 
dmorixtovcwy Oarrov, ob} Kata Tov Tov 
Odivwv Kal Tis Kvodoplas vouov* Kai 7d 
papuakoy dé 7d attiov Tod éfauBdodv ras 
yuvaikas auBAdOpiov Karetra): schol. R 
has only dred érolnoas; cp. Su. s.v. 
On apuBrioxew, éEauBdodv cp. Phrynichus 
p- 208 Lobeck, pp. 288 sq. Rutherford ; 
ef. had ejected the older word éxrirpw- 
oxew (used in Hippocr., e.g. epi dép. v. 
Tom. ii, p. 18 L.). Here, at any rate, 
Aristophanes hits off a genuine Socratic 
trait, which was not Sophistic, cp. 
Siivern, Uber Ar. Wolken, p. 8, Romer, 
Sttzungsb. p. 228. Joél (Der echte Sokr. 
etc. ii. p. 842), who holds the Theaetetus 
to be strongly impregnated with ‘Cyni- 
cism,’ boldly appropriates to Antisthenes 
the discovery of Maeeutic. The metaphor 
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STREPS. (Standing at attention, and in a formal tone) The son 


of Phidon, Strepsiades of Cicynna. 


Disc. Marry, you're no philosopher to have yerked the door 
in this unspeculative way, You've caused us to miscarry of a 


problem prefigured by thought. 


STREPS. (Striking an attitude) I ery you mercy, sir: for I 


dwell ‘far from the common trade.’ 


gear that has miscarried. 


But tell me, prythee, the 


Disc. (With hauteur, in tragic phrase) Save to disciples, ’twere 


sacrilege to tell it. 


StrePSs. (Not in the least impressed) As to that, you may 


speak with an easy mind. 


(Tapping his breast) For I, present 


here, have come as a would-be scholar to your Reflectory. 


has been imitated in [Longin.] [epi tyous 
Xiv. § 3 ef dé tus atrddev PoBoiro wh Tod 
idiov Biov cal xpdvou PbéyEaird Te brep- 
Ymepov, avdyxn kal ra cvdAd\auBavdpueva 
brd Tis Tovrou Wuxfs dtedR Kal TuPpdAd 
Gorep étauBrodaGa. 


eEqupnpévnv: schol. V _ (interlin.) 
erivevonuévny ; R goes on roaira yap 
Ta Tay pirociguy (nThuata, drnd\dayueva 
Tav Kowav BusTiKav évvomv: cp. 228, 
728, 896, Hg. 1194, 13822, Vesp. 810, 
Aves 1144, The solution of the problem 
(the measurement of distance) had been 
discovered, but had not been worked 
out, when the interruption broke the 
nexus of ideas. 

138. Schol. V (inf.) <mpds> 7d oxjua 
(rt) otrw [R: od V] xpavras. || wéppw 
[-Oev R] (ris wé\ews [V has mod, which 
means -\éyer]) érl trav aypar. || <ére R> 
Gyporkds eit. (GAAws* dudlBodov wérepov 
[wére yap MS.] Aéyee wippw Trev dypav 
éauTov KaToLKely, 7) év Tots waKpay Kal Todv 
THS Wodews améxovct. HérexTat dé adrd 
mapa Te Hvpirldy [fr. 884 N.?], dep 
obrws exer “‘ rndov yap olk&v Blorov é&dpu- 
odunv”). The parody is unlikely, but 
Tndod occurs only here in comedy, and is 
strange to prose. J. H. H. Schmidt 
(Syn. 1. p. 349) agrees with the first view 
of schol. V ; but the second is probably 
right: Strepsiades has been driven into 
Athens by the stress of the war (Ach. 
Introd. p. xvi.), but remains a rustic still, 
ep. Shak. Haml. 11. ii. 166 ‘let me be no 
assistant for a state, But keep a farm 
and carters. For the gen. ep. Vesp. 
192 n., Soph. Phil. 1180 twuer vads iv’ 
Huw réraxra, Cic. Att. vi. 3 § 1 tw autem 
abes longe gentium. The sense is given 


by [Eur.] Rhes. 266 4 wr6\N aypdorats 
oKata mpdakerrar ppevl. 

TOV aypOv: cp. Ach. 32 n. 

139. rov&npBAwpévov: schol. V (inter- 
lin.) <7d maparod\wdéds Kai R> dvepOap- 
pévov : ep, Su. s.v. 

140. Oéuis: schol. V (interlin.) <ov 
mpémov R> ei uy <udvov R> rots wabyrais. 
id, (inf.) (GAN ddvvarov* SHAov dé Gre eri 
Siacupu@ kat SiaBodr@ tadra mapeod-yer 
éyovta Tov Ouvpwpdv. adddbrpiov yap <TaY> 
procbduy [rw Pirocdpy Romer] 7d Ba- 
oxalve kal POovety, ols [of MS.: @ Romer] 
70 Kowwvely mept moddod mdvTww apbdvws): 
cp. Su. s.v. od G€uis, Romer, Stud. zu Ar. 
p- 18, Xen. Mem. i. 2 § 60 adda racw 
apOdvws éeripkee Tav éavtod. Note the 
mysterious, esoteric, character of the 
Socratic discipline, the use of Aéms (‘a 
sacred law,’ cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. 
i. p. 349), a Pythagorean (and, according 
to Joél, Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 835, 
‘Cynical’) trait which was not true 
either of the Sophists or of Socrates. 
The Pensoir is treated as the temple at 
Eleusis, and the publication of anything 
that goes on within its walls, as a pro- 
fanation of the mysteries. For 0éuas cp. 
295, Pax 1018 (in a sacrificial passage), 
Ran. 857 Nodopeicbar 5’ ov Gems | dvdpas 
monrds, womep apromddidas ‘for poets to 
use billingsgate is a profanation.’ Ina 
like spirit in Plato, Theaet. 155 5, Socrates 
ironically keeps dutyro: at a distance. 

141, otroot: schol. R (not in Y) 
éauroy delkvvow. Rare of the 1st pers. 
(cp. Ach. 139 n., 367), 6de being more 
common (ib. 313 n.); especially used. 
when a fayour or the regard of the 
person addressed is asked (Neil on Zy. 
1098). 
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MA®, rdw. vouloar S& Tadta yxpn pvoTHpLa. 
avnpet apt. Xatpepavta Loxparns 
iArav émdbcous ddovto Tovs abThs modas* 
Saxotdoa yap Tod Xatpepavtos tv oppodv 
rl thy Keharyy tiv Lwxpatovs adiraro. 
mas SHta SveweTpyce ; 

» beEtotata. 
knpov dvatiEas, eira thy Widdav AaBov 
évéBarvev eis TOV KnpoY adThs TH 7OdE, 
Kata wuxeion meprépvoay Lepouxat. 
ravTas UTodvcas aveweTper TO yoptor. 


145 


eA Wee 
MA®, 


150 


143 6¢ ce Ald., cp. Ach. Introd. p. lxxx. 12 (a) 144 Piccolomini 
(Ann. d. Univ. Tosc. xvi., 1879) XatpepOv Tdv Dwoxpdrny (better -n), but the 
article (which is not anaphoric) could not be defended 145 adoro RV 
etc. schol. (accepted by H. Richards, Cl. Rev, xv. p. 386 b, Aristoph, etc. 
p. 241, on the ground that the reference is particular ; cp. O. Lange, Var. 
lect. in schol. Ar. latentes, p. 14): GAAouro A ete. || Blaydes tov atrns rodav 


146 rov] v. Leeuwen tis, but the article is 


Lwxparovs V ete. || afyAAaro Ald. 


evetpnoe V etc.: euepnoe Ald.; rovro is not 
is often wrongly inserted by copyists (Ijzeren, 
v. Herwerden, Stud. crit. p. 30); on the other 
often substituted in MSS. for simple verbs (Ach. 


anaphoric 147 rod 
Touro Suewetpnoe R: TovT 
needed by the sense, and 
De wit. prince. codd. p. 48, 
hand, compound verbs are 
24 crit. n.), and dueperpynoe 


148 


is curiously used (see comm.): Cobet 7. totro di) “érpyce ; 151 
yvyetryn codd.: v. Herwerden Wvyévtos (better Puxévros) || Mepocxai R ete., 


Su. (s.v.), Poll. x. § 168: ITepoixd V 


143 sqq. Moliére was reminiscent of 
the following scenes when he wrote Le 
Mariage forcé, i. iv., v., where Sganarelle 
gives ear to the follies of Pancrace, and 
Marphurius, 

143, voutoar: se. elvar, cp. Ach, 998, 
Aves 496. 

purthpia: cp. Plato, Huthyd. 177 £ 
viv ody vomicov TA TpGra T&v lepSv aKovew 
ToY TopLaTiKGY, 

144 sqq. For this kind of ‘laughter’ 
ep. Ach. Introd. p. lxxi. The flea is 
treated as a measure to itself, in accord- 
ance with the famous Sophistic placitum 
that all knowledge is relative (rdyrwy 
uérpov d&v@pwros), cp. Plato, Theaet. 1610 
where Socrates says reOavpaxa Ort ovdk lire 
<Ilpwrarydpas> dre ravrwy Xpnuatwy wérpov 
éoriy ts } Kuvoxédaros # Tt ANNO drorw- 
Tepov Tov éxdvTwv alcOnow—a justifiable 
criticism, if Protagoras meant, as is 
probable, by d&v@pwros fan individual 
man.’ Pregnant illustration from low 


life is Socratic (ep. 157, 170, 188, 284, 
374-411, Romer, Stézungsb. p. 225) and, 
according to Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. 
p- 888), ‘Cynical.’ This particular 
$irtnua is maliciously perverted by the 
buffoon Philippus in Xen. Symp. 6 § 8 
elrmé or, mécous WirAdAns mbdas euod 
améxeis* Taira yap ce pact yewmerpeiv. 
Butler (Hudibras) understood its mean- 
ing better: ‘How many scores a flea 
will jump Of his own length from head 
to rump: Which Socrates and Chaere- 
phon In vain essayed so long agon.’ 

Modern science has not disdained to 
inform us that ‘the flea, grasshopper 
and locust jump 200 times their own 
length, equal to a quarter of a mile for 
a man’ (Science Gossip, quoted by 
Blaydes). 

144, avipero: schol. R (not in V) 
émvdero. 

Xatpebovra: see Appendix. 

145. See Appendix. 
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Disc. (Dropping his grand manner, and pouring out confidences 
in @ monotone) Then I'll speak—but you must think these things 


are mysteries. 


A while ago Socrates asked Chaerephon how 


many of its own feet a flea had leaped: for having bitten 
Chaerephon’s eyebrow it lighted on Socrates’ head. 
Streps. And how did he measure the lists ? 


Disc. With infinite dexterity. 


Having melted some wax, 


he seized the flea and dipped its feet in it: when it was cold, 
lo! round its feet was moulded a perfect pair of buskins, un- 
lacing which Socrates was in the act of measuring the traversed 


space 


WiddAav: a famous 
antiptosis, cp. Ach. 442 n. 

146. Saxotoa «rd. : very similar is 
the dream of Socrates (in Athen. 507 c): 
Ooxety yap dn IlAdrwva Kopwvnv ~yevd- 
pevov ért Thy kepadhy [nov] dvarndjcarra 
Td Padaxpdv ov Karackapipay, kal Kpwcew 
tepiBrérovcav “*5ox@ ody ce, & IIdrwr, 
TOAAG KATA THs é€us YeicerOar kepadijs.” 

148. Senérpnoe: if euérpyce is right, 
it was corrupted before the days of 
Lucian, who wrote (Prom. in werb. § 6) 
<j Kwumdla> mpoalpecw émetolnro <rovs 
dirocbgous> émickemrew dpre pev 
depoBatotvyras dexvtovca Kal vedpédats 
tuvévras, dpre 6¢ YuAdAGv wdjuara dia- 
perpodvras ws OnGev Ta dépia NewTONOYov- 
pévous. dieuérpnoe (of R) must mean 
‘measured the lists’ (viz. the space for 
jumping, from one head to the other), a 
jesting signification based on Hom. J1. iii. 
315 xwpov ev mpwrov dieuérpeor, ib, 344 
Stauerpnr@ 5 evi xépw This meaning 
does not recur until Polyb. vi. 41 § 3 
(in mid.); in classical Greek 6. means 
‘to distribute’ (Dem. xxxiv. § 37). 

149. Schol. V (ext.) ddvvarov déuwvdry 
ériyyayev* ore yap brodjpara [-dnua R] 
gpopécar Stvarac wudra, otre Ex Knpov 
<repgivac airy [R: atriv V] piow 
exer, ore ray THs WUAAS TOdGY Toy KnpoY 
éfehe [eéAxeww R] Suvardv kal dcaperp7j- 
cat TovTw [Ald.: -o MS.] 7d didornua Tot 
Tndjuaros. 

For the jest é« rod déuvdrov cp. Ach. 
Introd. p. lxiv. 

150. td wd8e: schol. V (ext.) <é7e R> 
SvikGs ta mode emt ris YwAAns ioropet’ 
Kal yap [loropetrar yap R] && wédas exer 
[éxovca R]; but the jest lies in the flea 
(like the dung-beetle in Pax 7) being 
treated as a human being. 

151. Wvxelon: schol. V (interlin.) 


instance of 


prior. 


drobavovcy ; cp. Su. s.v. If the dat. is 
right (see crit. n.), tw mé6de should be 
supplied, the construction being the well- 
known acc. of respect, cp. Xen. Anab. 
li. 6 § 1 drorunfévres ras Kedadds (H. 
Weber, Aristophan. Stud. p. 167). For 
the form cp. Ktihner-Blass, Gram. ii. p. 
576, Phrynichus, p. 318 Lobeck. 

mepiépucav: cp. Herodas, fr. xi. 
tpocgds Skws Tis Xoipddwy dvapirys, Xen. 
Anab. iv. 5 § 14 Sco dé drodedeuévor 
EKOLMWVTO . . TH UTOO}MaTA TepLeTyYUYTO 
<rots trociy>. 

Tlepovxat: schol. R (not in V) éore 
bev dévdpa, ore 6é Kal brodynudrwr rte 
eldos yuvaikelwy* 61d émipéper brodvcas* 
Oud 6é 76 Sévdpov ralfwy 76 reprépucay [-ev 
R] efzrev (Su. s.v.); a hideous suggestion. 
The II, were, like the xé@opros, a loose 
woman’s shoe which fitted either foot 
(Xen. Hell, ii. 3 § 31); as this passage 
may imply, they were probably white 
(also Poll. vii. § 92), and fine. In Lys. 
229 the dual is used for a special reason. 
(Cp. A. A. Bryant, Harvard Stud. x. 
p. 89). 

152. trodtcas: cp. Vesp. 1157 n. 

avepérper, ‘he was engaged in measur- 
ing the distance’—a very delicate 
operation—when he was disturbed by 
the knock at the door (R. Hirzel, 
Hermes, xi. p. 187). If ‘he’ means 
Socrates, it has been asked how he could 
have been doing this if he were outside 
the house studying the heavens from 
the perch. The inconsistency is a real 
one, and may be due to carelessness on 
the part of the poet (but od ¢povris 
“Imroxdel6y), or perhaps to the imperfect 
‘contamination’ of the two editions of 
the play; cp. G. Schwandke, De Nub. 
p. 138. The latter suggests that 
132-42 and 143-80 belonged to different 
recensions. 
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SPs 
MA®, 
ppovTicpa ; 

Totov ; 


SIP, 
MA®. 


a a I lal a 
© Led Bactred tis AewTOTHTOs TaV PpEevov. 
/ 
ti dar dv, repov ei vO0L0 Lwxpatovs 


GvTLBOX®, KATELTE [OL. 155 
ra) e th 
dynper abrov Xarpepav 6 Upyrrvos 


\ > , 
Omdrepa THY Yyvapmv exo, Tas eumTidas 
\ \ / > ” a» 7 > , 
KaTa TO oTOm doe, } KATA TOUPpoTrUYLOY. 


STP. 
MA®. 


a lal \ a > / 
ti S9r éxelvos ele wept THs eumidos ; 
fo) if 
épackev elvat toivtepov Ths éumidos 160 


fol > a \ \ 
otevov' dua AerTOD & GyTos avTOoU THY TVONnV 
/ / > BY 3 , a 
Bia Badigerv edo ToUppoTuyiou: = 
érrevta KOlNOY TPOS TTEV@ TMpoTKElpEevov 
lal ‘\ / rn , 
TOV mpwKTov Hyelv UTO Bias TOU TvEvpaTOS. 


SEP, 


cddruy— 6 TpwKxTos éoTw apa Tov éuTidor. 165 


@ Tpiopaxdpios Tod SuevTepevpaTos. 
h padios devyav av aropiyou Sixny 
oe i + a > id 
Satis Stowde TovvTEpoy THs épurridos. 


MA®. 


2 , 
vr agKkaraBorou. 


157 mept éumidos Su. (sv. ordrepos) 
166 Blaydes tpicpakdpre 


161 o8dvros V 


mpenv Sé ye yrounv peyaddnv adnpéOn 


158 rovporiyiov V (recte 162) 
169-79 Rejected by 


Bachmann (Conj. p. 142) who places 181 after 168, and 180 after 153 


169 ddypeOnv Su. (s.v. youn) 


153 sq. For an imitation of this pas- 
sage cp. Lucian, V7, awet. § 26, where 
a Peripatetic philosopher knows mécov 
6 kdvey Biot Tov xpdvov—'Hpdxrets Tis 
axpiBoroylas—ri dal ef dxotceas &\\a 
TOA ToUTwY dEvdEPKECTEpA ; 

153. AerrétynTos: cp. Ach, 833 n., 
Vesp. 161 n. For the double gen. cp. 
Pax 238, Cratin. i. p. 69 K. (ii. p. 
119 M.) d&vat “AmodXov, Tay éemay Tdv 
peuvpdtwy. In prose, when an epithet 
is present, the article may be omitted, 
ep. Plato, Rep. 509 c¢“AmodXov, damovlas 
brepBorijs, Huthyd. 308 A & “Hpaxdes, 
&gn, Kadov Néyou. The constr. is imitated 
in Plaut. Most. 912 di immortales, merci- 
mont lepidi ! 

154. rf Sir’ dv: sc. eros, cp. 108 n., 
Ach. 1011 n. 

155. ppdvticpa: schol. V (interlin.) 
cbgpicpa, cp, 94 n. 

156. XhArtios: for the name of the 
deme used connotatively cp. Vesp. 
895 n. There may be a jest here xar’ 
éEaddayhvy pwr on odHé (schol. Plut. 


720); or perhaps dfs ZPjrriov was 
famous (App. Proy. iv. 29), and hence 
the Sphettians were nicknamed é¢e?s 
(schol. Plut. Z.c.). So Didymus thought 
(cp. M. Schmidt, Did. Chale. fr. p. 247). 
It is curious that the deme should be 
given here, and not in 104, where 
Chaerephon is mentioned for the first 
time, cp. Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 234; 
possibly the epithet is intended to be 
a counterblast to Strepsiades’ description 
of himself, cp. Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, 
pp. 21, 58. 

157 sqq. See Appendix. 

157. omdtepa: schol. R (not in V) 
dytt rod omérepos <-ws Ald.>, ep. Su. s.v. 

158. kata: schol. R (not in V) dpvi 
<rot> dia rod orduaros, # dia rod éppo- 
muylou, cp. Vesp. 141 n., 898 xara rip 
eTépay. 

161. mvoqv: the scholar’s mind is 
‘elevated’ by the sublimity of the 
subject, and employs a poetical word 
(for mvedua), ep. Aves 1896 sq., Thesm. 
43 (paratrag.), Ran. 154, 313 ; in prose, 
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STREPS. (Interrupting) Lord Zeus, what subtlety ! 

Disc. (Indifferently) What would you say if you heard 
another of Socrates’ profundities ? 

Streps. What is it? I charge you to tell me. 

Disc. The fiery Sphettian, Chaerephon, asked Socrates which 
way his judgment lay—whether the hum of a gnat proceeded 
by way of its mouth, or of its vent. 

StrEPS. And what said Socrates about the gnat ? 

Disc. (With a professorial air) He answered that the inward 
of the gnat was a strait tube, and that, through this narrow 
passage, the contained air makes perforce for the vent: and 
that the fundament, being attached, like a mouthpiece, to this 
strait tube, rings shrilly from the stress of the air. 

Streps. Then the gnat’s vent is a trumpet. (Zestatically) 
Thrice-happy man for his bottom-less conceit! Right easily 
would that defendant triumph whose insight has anatomized a 


gnat’s inside. 


Disc. Only the other day he was robbed of a brilliant 


idea by a lizard. 


only in Thue, iv. 100 § 4 (Plato, Cratyl. 
419 D is etymological). 

162. 'é: cp. Phrynichus, p. 144 
Lobeck, p. 222 Rutherford, Ktihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 416. 4 (a), Neil on £q. 
251-4. The Aristophanic instances are 
Eq. t.c., Pax 68, 77, 301, 819, Aves 
1421, Eecl. 835, fr. i. p. 481 K. (ii. p. 
1012 M.), p. 554 K. (ii. p. 1193 M.). 

163. Schol. V (int.) xot\ov ray mpw- 
xrov (kal) mpos crev@ [dé R] 7@ evrépy 
mpookelwevoy, 

164. Schol. R m@s Siavoe?rar ras 
éuridas mveiy (really a note on 157, 
where see V). 

tmd Blas: for the omission of the 
article cp. 405, Ach. 350 n., Vesp. 1487; 
on the other hand ep. 407 vd rot 
polBdov Kal rijs piuns, Sobol. Praep. p. 
214. The present instance may come 
under the law explained in Vesp. 29 n. 

165. oddmuy§: schol. V (int.) tocatrn 
yap (kal) 7 oddmvyt, Kara 7d dyw orevy, 
Kal mpds Ta Katw [Td dxpovy R] xolhy: 
ep. [Hom.] Batrach. 199 sq. xal rére 
Kévwmes peyddas oddmvyyas exovres | 
Sewoy écddmevyéay modéuov xrimoy (from 
Il, xxi, 388). 

166. Svevrepevparos: schol. V (int.) 
(rod evpéuaros), Tod émivonuaros. emaite 
dé mapa tov wd Tod Dwxpdtovs dbyov 


AexGévra mepl rov ris éeumldos évrépov. 
A jest xar’ éfadraviv dwry on dtevtn- 
phoews or diepevyyjparos, since dvepevyay 
(‘to tent to the quick’) constantly 
occurs in Plato (e.g. Charm. 166 ©, 
Theaet. 168, etc. So also in the skit 
of Epicrates Com. on Plato, quoted on 
157 Appendix). There is also an ‘ety- 
mological jest’ here (Vesp. 589 n.), since 
évrepevew means ‘to gut’ fish; cp. 
Archipp. i. p. 684 K. (ii. p. 718 M.). 

167. paSlws: schol, V (int.) (opddpa 
ye ovTos, 7 Gyav otros) <i Taxéws ye 
ay obros R>* pevywv Gé dvtt Tov Karn- 
yopovpevos (Su. s.v. pevyouev), cp. Ach. 
177 n 


168. 8loSe: a philosophical word, of 
the result of logical analysis, cp. Ran, 
975 (of Eur.), Plato, Phaedr, 262 A, etc. 

169. Séye: cp. Vesp. 94 n. 

yvounv: schol, V (int.) ywuns peyd- 
Ans atecrepyjdn [R: éor. V] eumodicbels 


brs doxadaBadrov 6 Zwxpdrns. Schol. R 
(interlin.) oxéupa, 
170. doxadaBdrov: the story of 


Socrates’ mishap is parodied from the 
famous tale about Thales; ep. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 a, Diog. L. i. § 34, Antip. 
AP, vii. 172. 7, Crusius on Babrius, 
p. 203. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p, 852) 
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STP. tiva TpoTov ; KaTELTé [LOL 170 
MA®. {nrodvtos adrod Ths cedyvns Tas odods 

kal tas mepipopds, elit dave KEXNVOTOS 

amd ths dpodis vicrwp yarewtns Katéxecer. 
STP. fodnv yaredrn Katayécavte, Lwoxpatovs. 
MAO. éyOés 8é x Huiv Seirvov obK iy éorépas. 175 
STP. clév- ti obv mpos TaAgutT’ éradapyoaro ; 
MAO, xara ris tpaméfns Katamdcas NerTHY Téppar, 


kdpayas oBedioxov, eita SiaBntnv haBov— 
> aA V4 > 4 e I 
éx THS Taralotpas Ooipdtiov vdelrero. 


170 por om. V (the surface of cod. is rubbed) 177 Kata THs 
wadatorpas Ri (ace. to Teuffel-Kaehler, but they are mistaken): Thiersch 
(Aristophanea, p. 656) accepts this, and reads éx 77s tparé(ys in 179 || 
katamrdacas om. R! (superser. by a late hand) 178 xéyas R: Romer 
(Sitzwngsb. p. 233) adopts xypov dvaryjgas from Demetr. lc. (see 
Appendix) || O. Schneider SvaByry 179 waXaiorpas codd., frag. 
fifth century 225.6 (Berl. Klass. Texte, v. 2 p. 109): tpamé(ys R}, but 
corrected, perhaps by the original hand, to radaiorpas || Brunck ipdriov 
(as given by Demetrius, see comm.): G. Hermann Ovuydriov: v. Herwerden 


OuAaKLoVv 


holds that there is a ‘Cynical’ allusion 
here, since the passage in the Theaetetus 
refers to Antisthenes, and, in Diog. L. vi. 
§ 28, Diogenes sneers at the philosophers 
who, in looking up to heaven, cannot 
see what lies before their feet. 

171. tis ceAqvns «Tr. : cp. 584, Eur. 
El. 727 

Here, again, the sneer is not applic- 
able to Socrates, who valued astronomy 
only évexa ropelas Te kat mod kal pudak7js 
kal doa dda 7) vuKrds 7) pnvds H éviavrov 
mpdtrerar (Xen. Mem. iv. 7 §§ 4 sqq., 
Plato, Rep. 527 p, Legg. 809 o, D); but 
he was averse from troubling himself 
about ra wh év TH adrH mepipopa dvra 
kal rods mAdvyrds Te Kal doradunrous 
dorépas, kal Tas dmoordces a’tay aod 
Ths ys kal Tas mepiddous Kat airlas adiray 
(Xen. J.c., Plato, Riv. 132 Bsq.). Such 
studies were favoured by the Sophists, 
e.g. Hippias of Elis (id. Hipp. Mat. 
285 co, Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 581. 24), or 
Diogenes of Apollonia (Diels, ib.? p. 
330. 4), and consequently attracted 
much attention among the aristocratic 
classes at this time; cp. P. Girard, 
Educ. athén. p. 228. 

172. mepipopds: cp. Plato, Legg. 
898 o, Cic. Tim. 9 solis circumuectio. 

173. Schol. V (int.) éxarépws Né-yerou 
Kal doxadaBiwrys kal yadewrns Kal dpopy 


[R: -As V] (dé) [kat R] @nduxGs kai 
dpoewk@s (6) Spodos, ‘od mpds Tov 8. a. 
Tov Ilepouxd [sic: 7% II. R],” ev Avor- 
oTpary (230), cp. Su. s.v. 

Katéxerev: cp. 74 n. 

174. Ho8nv: cp. Ach. 266 n. 

yoXeory: for the omission of the 
article cp. ib. 833 n. 

175. Schol. V (ext.) AeAnOd7ws [-os R] 
oxwrre Tov Tov Piocidwy Blov ws él- 
movov kal tadalarwpov. dia rTovTo eis 
avinow Kal TO Kappy ouwvexpioaro, el ye 
Mexpt THs éomépas dvauevovtes dayeiy, 
ovde rote mapeckevacucvoy ovdéy elxoy 
[R: -ev V]. 

176. elev: schol. V (sup.) roGro kaNetrar 
dmdBeots (Tov) Néyou, (rd dé éraauroaro 
avril Tov) éunxavicato <Kal> émevonoev 
[R.: evonoev V], cp. Su. s.v. éradauaro. 
elév is generally found, as here, before 
a question, cp. Soph. OC. 1308, Eur. 
Suppl. 1094. The form is related to efa 
as évexey to évexa (Neil on Eg. 1078). 
For the interaspiration cp. Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. i. p. 639. 

The word ‘supper’ catches Strepsiades’ 
ear, and he hurriedly drops speculative 
subjects in order to hear how it was 
provided. 

tpds, ‘in order to get barley,’ cp. 
648, Ach. 732. : eo 
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Strers. How so ? 


Possess me. 


Disc. While he was scanning the paths and orbit of the 
moon, with head thrown back and mouth agape, there dropped 
from the ceiling, in the dark, a lizard’s sir-reverence. 

Streps. O brave! I like the notion of that lizard’s feat. 

Disc. Then too, last evening, we found we had no supper. 

Streps. (Jn a mock-tragic manner) What sleight of hand did 
he devise to achieve the barley-meal ? 

Disc. (With an air of mystery) On the board he lightly 
sprinkled ashes: then, taking a skewer, he bent it, and used it 
as a pair of compasses, and (waving his hands after the manner 
of a magician)—handy-dandy—he fileched—the mantle—from 


the wrestling-school. 


Ttéddita : proverbial, cp. 106 n., 
Vesp. 301 n., like wadda Ach. 732 n. 
Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 835) thinks 
&¢rra is an allusion to the vegetarianism 
of the Cynics, and juiy to their common 
life, in accordance with the Pythagorean 
dictum, xowa 7a Tav Pidwy ; but, in this 
case, the familiar dat. incom. has to bear 
a great deal. 

éradkapjoaro: a tragic use, in an 
absurd context, cp. Ach. 659 n., ib. 
Introd. p. xlyv. 

177-9. See Appendix. 

177. kata: cp. Vesp, 7 n. 

téppay: here, on account of the 
double entente, ashes are used as a sub- 
stitute for the eruditus puluis (Cic. ND. 
li. § 48) which was employed for geo- 
metrical purposes, cp. id. Jusc. v. 64 
a puluere et radio excitabo Archimedem, 
Pers. i. 131 nec qui abaco numeros et 
secto in puluere metas | scit risisse uafer. 
Hence the joy of the ship-wrecked 
Aristippus when he observed on the 
sea-shore at Rhodes geometrica schemata 
descripta (Vitruv. 6 praef.); cp. F. 
Thiersch, Aristophanea, p. 648. 

178. elra: schol. R (not in V) 70 elra 
mepitrov. 

SiaBATHY AaBdv: se. dorep, which is 
often omitted in similes, especially in 
the case of a nom. (cp. 55 n., Vesp. 144 
n., Lys. 928, Thesm. 1011, Plut. 314 
with Porson-Dobree’s note). The present 
instance is harsher than these, but may 
be illustrated by Aves 1655 jv didg Ta 
xphuara | vobe?’ drodvjockwy, Cratin. i. 
p. 84 K. (ii. p. 157 M.) €& doaplydov Kiduxos 
AaBdv, Antiphan. ii. p. 54 K. (iii. p. 57 
M.) trav 8 dxoyriwy | cuvdobvres dp0a rpla 


Auxvelw (fas a lamp’) xpwueba. The 
spit must have been used as a pair of 
compasses ; otherwise there would have 
been no point in bending it. For the 
use of 6. cp. Aves 1003, 

179. é« Tis wahalorpas: apparently 
the article is used, as with @oludrior, 
since Aristophanes is alluding to a well- 
known incident in the life of Socrates ; 
or possibly because the phrase is pro- 
verbial. It is ridiculous to understand 
the stealing of the coat as serious, since 
it was a capital offence at Athens; see 
the instructive passages in Dem. xxiv. 
§ 114, [Aristotle, ] Problem. 29. 14=952a 
17. According to some, éx ris ma)at- 
oTpas must mean é€k Tov azmodurnplov 
(Plato, Huthyd. 272), since, by a law 
of Solon (Aeschin. i. § 9), grown-up 
men were forbidden admittance to the 
palaestrae. This was true of an earlier 
time, but before the end of the fifth 
century the law had fallen into 
desuetude, and at this time persons of 
all ages were found there, conversing 
with the young. Even before this time 
the vases show representations of boys 
being followed to school by their admirers 
(P. Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict, 
ii. p. 465 b, Educ. athén. p. 41, Aristoph. 
Pax 762 sq., Theophr. Char. 7§ 4). It 
is possible that palaestra (which is gener- 
ally used of the athletic schools of boys 
under the ephebie age) is here sub- 
stituted for gymnasium, which was the 
familiar haunt of philosophers, cp. 
Vitruv. 9, Thiersch, Aristophanea, p. 
648. 

Gotparioy: the article has been ques- 
tioned, but is defended by Vesp. 237 sq. 


E 
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STP. ci Sfr’ exeivov tov Oarhv Oavpdlopev ; — 180 
dvouy dvouy dvicas To ppovtiaTnpLov, 
kar Seifov ws TayvoTd jou TOV Loxparn. 
pabntiad yap: ad dvovye tHv Ovpav.— 
& ‘Hpdkres, tavtt modara ta Onpia ; 
MA®. ri eOatpacas; 1TH cou SoKxovow ELKEVaL | 185 
STP. ots é« Ilvdov AnPOeior, tots Aaxwvixois. 
drip th mot’ cis THY yhv Brérovew ovTOLt ; 
MA®, fnrotcow obdtor Ta KaTAa Yijs. 
ZEP: BorBodts apa 
182 Lwxpdrnv RV etc.: Zwxpdry Ald.; cp. 1465 crit. n. 185 
eikévat V: eorxevae Retc., Ald. ; cp. Vesp. 1142 crit. app., 1321 188 sa. 


otro. . . (yrovor om. R 


Kdra mepurarotvyre vixtwp | THs aproTu- 
Aidos Aabdvr’ exréWapev Tov Suov, where 
the old jurymen wish to emphasize a 
well-known exploit, ib. 354 rods dBeXt- 
okous, ib. 684, ib. 1201 8&7’ ’"Epyactwvos 
Tas xdpaxas—igpersunv (where the last 
word, as here, is a surprise). Accord- 
ing to Romer (Sitzungsb. p. 233) the 
cloak is to be understood as providing 
purchase-money for the supper, cp. 
Antiphan. ii. p. 54 K. (iii, p. 57 M.) 
A. ms otp diaiTrdmecOa; B. 7d bev 
épimmuov | otp&y’ early juiv, 6 dé Kadds 
qindos, kd4dos, | puxrjp. ti BovAy; mart’, 
"AuanOelas Képas. 

180. éxetvov: cp. 534, Ach. 708 n., 
Vesp. 2836 n. ‘ After that, why admire 
the Thales of old (éxetvos), while we 
have in the flesh (oros) as great a 
man ?’ 

@adfv: schol. V (int.) odros éyévero 
Ttav ¢ copar (els), Midjovos 7d yévos, Ta 
wept Tov ovpavdy mp&ros éeLevpdy: loréov 
[waparnpnréov R] dé ws am’ evOelas rhs 
Oadfs ws ‘Hpuiis (&kduvav). dixa@s de 
Tobvoua <éxpwvnréov R>, Bapurdvws pev 
Odrys (OdAyTos), [Ws Xpéuys, oF 7 yeruxh 
Odrynros KR], ére dé Kal mepiorwpévws, 
Baris ws ‘Hpufjs (Su. s.v. Oadfs); cp. 
Zacher, Handschr. p. 690. Thales was 
proverbial for practical wisdom, cp. 
Aves 1009, Plaut. Bacch. 122, Capt. 274 
Eugepae! Thalem talento non emam 
Milesium, | nam ad sapientiam huius 
<hominis> nimius nugator fuit, Rud. 
1003. Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 864) 
sees a ‘ Cynic’ allusion here, since Thales 
was the founder of practical astronomy, 
which was much valued by the Cynics. 
For his astronomical achievements see 


Diog. L. i. §§ 24, 27 (=Diels, Vorsokr.? 
pp. 3. 24, 4. 9). 

181. avtcas: cp. Vesp. 30 n. 

183. pa@yriG: schol. R (not in V) 
pabety émOvue (Su. s.v.); a jest xara 
mapwrupniav (Ach. Introd. p. liii. (6) (b), 
ep. Plut. Mor. 42 a cogioriGvtes xndives. 

184 sqq. At this point (as schol. Ald. 
states) the eccyclema is revolved, and 
the interior of the Pensoir is displayed. 
The view of schol. V (ext.) is different : 
merolnke Td mpooraxbey 6 gdiddcogos Kal 
dvéwiey tas Ovpas, o dé eloehOav Kal 
Geacduevos adtovs wxpods KaOnuévous Te- 
BavmaKev ws avOpdrwv pmoppas uh Exovras 
[-wy MS.] unde Spas <dia Thy wxpérnTa 
R>; but the scholia in RV always speak 
as if no such machinery existed (Ruther- 
ford, 4 Chapter etc. p. 110). Heidhiis 
(Uber d. Wolken, p. 34) and v. Leeuwen 
think that the door is opened, and 
that a rabble of squalid, ghost-like 
figures rushes out. But, in this case, 
it is difficult to see the meaning of 
187. The disciples cannot assume a 
stooping attitude at once; nor is it 
probable that the astronomical instru- 
ments (in 200 sqq.) were ‘ false creations,’ 
present only to the mind’s eye, or 
that they were visible through the 
door of the Pensoir (Ritter, Philol. 
xxxiv. p. 464). The difficulty of 
presenting the interior of a house 
is not greater than in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae 95 sqq., where Agathon 
comes out on the machine (éxxukAovpuevos), 
and ib. 277 sqq., where the temple 
is shown by means of the eccyclema 
(schol. R); cp. C. Exon, Hermathena, xi. 
p. 141, A. Weissmann, Scen. Anw. etc. 


ee 
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Steers. (Throwing up his hands ecstatically) Why revere old 


Thales now ? 
Reflectory, and produce your 
scholar’s fever is on me. 


Come, dup the door. 


(Raising his voice) Quick, quick, open the 


Socrates instanter. For the 
(The Eccyclema 


as revolved, revealing the interior of the Reflectory. The narrow 
platform is crowded with pale and emaciated figures, in extra- 


ordinary attitudes.) God-a-mercy ! 


beasts ? 
Disc. Why do you stare ? 


Of what clime are these— 


What semblance do they carry ? 


Srreps. Of the captives from Pylus—the whoreson Laconians. 
(Pointing to some strange shapes) But why in the world is their 


gaze fixed on the earth ? 


Disc. (Striking an attitude) Their quest is for things ‘hid 


within the centre.’ 


Strees. No doubt—for truffles. 


p- 44, Riemann, Revue de philologie, xii. 
p- 135. Bodensteiner (Szen. Frag. pp. 
659 sqq.) thinks that the eccyclema was 
not used, but that the ‘ Kulissen’ were 
thrown open, A. Miiller (Berl. phil. 
Woch. xx. pp. 923-5) that a curtain 
was rolled up. 

184. a eat cp. Vesp. 420 n. 

185. rf tparas; cp. 174, Ach. 
226 n. 

elxévat: schol. R (not in V) dpood- 
c0a, cp. Vesp. 1142 crit. app. 

186. Schol. V (ext.) Ilv\os xwplov rijs 
Aakxwvixis €v0a, KXéwv [R Su. : Ivdos V] 
oTpatnyjoas Tovs <rptaxoclous TovTous R> 
aixyardrovs ard Zdaxrnpias eEdaBev. 
eixds [elkérws R] ody rovrous kal dia Tov 
Tot aixparwricuod PbBov cal dia 7d [RK 
Su. : rodro V] wodAais wey Auépats mrodop- 
keicOar év éEphuy vnow <kal R Su.> ag’ Fs 
obdév Trav éritniclwy Fv aBelv, wodrA@ be 
kal pera THY Awow ovyKexreloba xpbyy 
SeSeuévous év EUW, Wpovs Te Kal laxvods 
kal ducevdets [Su. : -wders MS. ] yeyovévac. 
laréov <dé R> bre rpeis érwvuplas elxev 
[éxec R] 0 rézos, Ilddos, Kopuddcrov, 
Zdaxrnpia (also Su. s.vv. €olkact x7H.), 
cp. £q. 394 sq., 1049, Thue. iv. 41 § 1. 
The prisoners remained some years in 
captivity, and were not surrendered until 
the Peace of Nicias (in 421 B.c., ep. id. 
v. 15, 18 § 7, 24 § 2). 

ék: cp. Thuc. v. 34 § 2 rods éx rijs 
vicou Anpbévras. 

Aaxwyvixois: a ‘Koseform’ (cp. 
‘Danskers,’ Shak. Ham. u. i. 7), like 
Adxwy, of which it is a lengthened 


(Eagerly addressing the 


form ; ep. dch. 112 n., 180 n., 305 n., 
830 n. Both words, unlike Aaxedac- 
pévios, take the article, ep. ib. 305 n., 
Vesp. 800 n. 

187. ardp: cp. 30 n. 

wt aot’ eis; for the divided anap. cp. 
Vesp. Introd. p. xxxix. (V). 

BAérovewv: schol. R (not in V) eisc- 
ebay yap evpey <rovs Ald.> mept roy 
DwKparynv KaTw vevovras émt cuvvolas. 

188. Ta kara yfis: cp. Shak. Hami. 
1. ii, 157 ‘I will find Where truth is 
hid, though it were hid indeed Within 
the centre.’ In this sense x. is used 
only with ys, xGovds, Oaddrrns, cp. 
Ran. 1529, Plato, Apol. 19 8B, Sobol. 
Praep. p. 132. According to Plato, the 
indictment against Socrates ran so: 
ZwKparns ddixet kal weprepydferat, (nTav 
Ta Te UTO vis Kal ovpdvia. This was one 
of the ancient charges brought against 
him (ib. 18 B)—a charge which lay 
against all philosophers (ib. 28 p). 

188” sqq. Strepsiades cannot imagine 
that Socrates’ hungry disciples are look- 
ing for anything in the depth of the 
earth except eatables ; ep. David Copper- 
field (ch. xvi.) ‘I learned . . how the 
Doctor's cogitating manner was attri- 
butable to his being always engaged in 
looking out for Greek roots; which, in 
my innocence and ignorance, I supposed 
to be a botanical furore on the Doctor’s 
part, especially as he always looked at 
the ground when he walked about.’ Joél 
sees an allusion to the vegetarianism 
of the Cynics (cp. 176 n.), H. Diels 
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tnrodot. pr vuv TouToyl ppovTifere: 
eyo yap of5’ iy’ iol peyddou Kai Kadot.— 190 
ri yap olde Spdaw of opddp’ eyKeKupores ; 
MA®. otra & épeBodupdow tro tov Taptapor. 
STP. ri 890’ 6 wpwxrods eis Tov ovpavoy Brérret ; 
MA®. airos Kad’ abrov aotpovopety SiddoxeTat. 
GXX elci0’, wa pn éxetvos tpiv émitdyxn. 195 
STP. pro ye, pmo y* GAN éripewdvtov, iva 
avroic. Kowoow TL Tpayyatiov euor. 
MA®, dar’ ody olov 7 adtoics mpos Tov dépa 


/ 
&w SvatpiBew toddv ayay éotiv ypovoy.— 


189 rovroyt A: rodro ye Retc., Ald.: totr’ ére V ete.: Reisig rovré 


y ére: Bergk tovrd y’ exdp. 


192 & Retc., Ald.: 


y V ete. 195 


xelvos RV Su. (s.v. éxetvos) || 72v codd., which is impossible as the disciple 


does not leave the scene: tyiv schol. (V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 171) 


éotiv] Blaydes otrw 


(Leukipp. etc. p. 107, id. ‘Uber d. 
Excerpt. v. Men. Iatr.,’ Hermes, xxviii. 
p. 427 n. 1) to Diogenes of Apollonia 
(cp. Petersen, Hippocr. scr. ad temp. rat. 
disp. p. 82), who may have employed 
the word Bodfés as an illustration, cp. 
{Hippocr.] vii. p. 544 L, 

190. Schol. V (int.) (ws dypotxos ratra 
gnow bre ‘‘adxpiBéorepov olda tev mept 
Tov Lwxpadrnv [did Thy wxpdtnta MS., 
from 184, where see R], mod eiclv oi 
BorBol”’). 

191. rl yap: cp. 200, 218, 248 n., 
Vesp, 334 n. 

éykexupdres: cp. Vesp. 279 n., Epicrat. 
Com. i. p. 287 K. (iii. p. 371 M.) xal 
kbpavtes | xpévov ovK dAlyor dteppdbvrifor. 

192. épeBodipdoww: cp. Milton, PL. 
i. 686 ‘Ransacked the centre, and with 
impious hands Rifled the bowels of their 
mother earth For treasures better hid.’ 
Schol. V (int.) ra bard rhy yiiv (nrotcw 
[R: -Goc V] kal karapavOavovow [R: 
-wow V]; ep. Ach. Introd. p. 1. On 
the reference here cp. H. Diels, Sitzwngsb. 
Berl, Akad,,1891, p. 581. For Diogenes 
of Apollonia (as for his imitator Plato, 
Phaedo, 111) Tartarus was the basin 
where all rivers (which rose in the sea) 
collected ; cp. 275 sqq. n. For dudav 
‘to search,’ an epic word, cp. JU. xvi. 747, 
Hes. Op, 374; rare in Attic (ep. Theophr. 
Char. 10 § 7); revived by the Atticists 
and Alexandrines (ep. Herodas 6. 738); 


199 


in compounds, common in comedy, 
avadipay (Cratin. i. p. 1 2 K.; ii. p. 16 
M.), éxdipav (Herodas 7. 78), mpayyaro- 
Olons (Aves 1424), pnxavodi@ns (Paa 
290), dtxodipns (Lucian, Lew. § 9), dorpo- 
dipns (Herodas 3. 54). 

ind tov Tdprapov: these ‘Grubaean 
sages’ (Swift) pursue their speculations 
until they touch bottom. The article 
is anaphoric (cp. Aves 699), since the 
student points with a gesture to the 
lower regions (Uckermann, Uber d. 
Artik. b. Higenn. p. 20). 

193. Schol. V (ext.) isws robro éyyibev 
elAnpey ard ris éumldos, érel [R: daep 
Vi) kdxelvnv did Tod rpwxrod ddew edn: 
dia roto Kal rovrous dia Tov mpwKTod 
dorpovopuey SiddoKxerOar dyer [dorpovo- 
bety py R).  (dvd-yan yap ovyxexupdrwr 
avray kal els yijv opdivtwy dvw Tov mpwKrov 
Bdérev.) This is sad stuff, I fear. The 
situation is really to be explained from 
Plato, Theaet. 173 5, where the anecdote 
about Thales follows a quotation from 
Pindar (fr. 292 B.*) 4 dudvoa péperac 
kara Ilivdapov, ra re yas iwévepbe xal 
Ta émimeda yewnerpodoa. It is obvious 
that the present passage is a parody of 
this tale. The situation is made obvious 
by ib. 1758 sq., where the man, who 
is accustomed to the lower sphere, is 
dragged up, and, while xpeuacOels xa 
Meréwpos, is dizzy and causes laughter, 
not to the Opgrra, but to true philo- 
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prostrate figures) Don’t fash yourselves about such as that: for 


I know where they grow fine and large. 


(Pointing to other 


figures) But what are these doing, who hang their heads so low ? 
Disc. They’re rifling the bowels of Tartar-Limbo. 
Streps. And why is their stern staring at the skies ? 


Disc. In lonely state ’tis practising—astronomy. 


(To the 


disciples) But in with you, that ‘the master’ may not find you 


here. 


Streps. (Hagerly) Not yet, not yet: let them bide a while, 
that I may share with them a small matter of my own. 
Disc. But ’tis against the rules for them to remain in the 


open air all this time. 


(The disciples assume erect attitudes, and 


sophers, The scholiast on 223 has 
noticed that that line is a reminiscence 
of Pindar. 

195. eloire: exactly as in Shak. Hamil. 
Il. ii, 212 ‘will you walk out of the 
air, my lord?’ Schol. R (not in V) 
Tots gitocbpas Aéyer “‘eloire elow”’ O 
uabnrys, “Siva ph é€eMOdv 6 LZwKpdrns 
eUpy vuads évtai@a diarplBovras” ; but, 
according to 218, Socrates should be 
outside the house studying the sun, 
and consequently visible to them all. 
Again, it is curious that the scholars 
are requested to enter the house, al- 
though they are already inside, cp. 184 n. 
Kock (ed.* Hind. § 38), Naber (Jfnem. 
xi. p. 317), Kochly (Akad. Vortr. i. 
pp. 423), G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. 
p. 137), Dorpfeld-Reisch (Gr. Theat. p. 
246) and Bodensteiner (Szen. Frag. p. 
662) think 195-9 came from the first 
edition, in which the scholars were pro- 
bably represented as being in the open 
air. But I am inclined to think that 
elovre is quite natural. Although the 
eccyclema, by a fiction, represented the 
interior of the house, the scholars were 
really in the open air; and possibly 
Aristophanes desired to ridicule the 
invention of the eccyclema, as he did 
in Ach, 408 sq., Hy. 1249, Thesm, 265. 
Euripides himself was occasionally guilty 
of a similar illogicality in connexion 
with the eccyclema, if we may believe 
schol. Hippol. 172 roiro cecnuelwrar TO 
"Aporopdver, bre Kalroe TH éxkuKAHwaTL 
Xpwmevos Td Exxoulfovca mpocéOnke Tepic- 
o&s (Dorpfeld-Reisch, Gr. Theat. p. 235). 
Socrates ‘in the machine’ creates a 
difficulty, on which see 218 n. 

éxetvos: schol. V (inf.) (7d éxetvos Kal 
7d abrés avtl Tod évéuaros rapahauBave- 


tac* Kal “Oumpos (Il, xxiv. 90) rhvy Oéruy 
Tov wapeodye. Névyoucay “rimre pw’ éxetvos 
dvurye wéyas Beds ;’’), 

émirtxy of something discovered 
after a search; mepirvyxdvew of some- 
thing discovered accidentally (Herm.). 
But, according to Dobree (Obs. Aristoph. 
p- 21), the former is used only of a 
human being, the latter only of an in- 
auimate object. 

For é. cp. Ran. 570, 1375; m. does 
not occur in comedy. JDobree’s dis- 
tinction (derived from Porson) does not 
hold, cp. Thue. i. 20 § 2, iv. 120 § 2, 
Xen. Mem. ii. 8 § 5. 

196. pyre ye : cp. Ach. 176 n., Cobet 
Mnem. ii. p. 412. 

197. kowaow: a jest kara cuvwrvuulay, 
since «x. is not found elsewhere in 
comedy ; it is a lyric (Pind. P. iv. 115) 
and tragic word (Eur. Med. 811, etc.), 
which is not eschewed by the poetical 
style of Thue. (ii. 73 § 1, i11. 95 § 2, etc.). 
For xowotcba cp. Men. Mon. 361 (iv. 
p. 850 M.); for dvaxowoby ep. Lys. 1177 ; 
for dvaxowodcba, below 470. 

mpaypariov; cp. Ach. Introd. p. lv. 

198. mpds Tov dépa: cp. Vesp. 772 n. 
Their aversion to the open air was un- 
Greek, cp. Lucian, Anachar. § 24, where 
Solon describes the Athenian training to 
Anacharsis: dmodvcavtes <Ta cwpara>.. 
ovkére daradha kal Tédeov doupmrayh ovTa 
mparov pev cOlfew dktoduev mpds Tov dépa 
cuvokeoovres atta tats Wpats éxdorass, 
ws pre Oddros Sucxepalvew pare mpos 
kptos dmaryopever. The sun is near its 
rising, and apparently these ghostly 
shapes like ‘extravagant and erring 
spirits’ must hie to their confines—in 
order not to spoil their pallid hue, cp. 
632 n. 
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STP. pos trav Oedv, ti yap Tad eatin ; el7ré pot. 200 
MA®. dotpovopia pev avrni. 
=TP. routl dé Tt 
MA®. yewperpia. 
Dal Me TOOT ob TL eoTL YPHoLpOY ; 
MA®. yijv avapertpeicOa. 
STP, TOTEpAa THY KANPOVXLEHD 3 
MA®. otk, GAG THY cbpTracay. 
ies adotelov eEyets. 
To yap copicpa SnpotiKoy Kal xprHotpov. 205 
MA®. airn 8 cou ys mepiodos waons. opas ; 
aide pev “AOjvat. 
=TP. Ti ov éyers; ov TeiOopat, 
érel Suxactas ovx ope Kalnpévous. 
MA®, as Todr’ GdAnOds ’ArtiKdy TO yepior. 


200 rad’ V! etc.; 768° V2 


dvaperpnoas || wotepa om. R 


(Berl. Klass. Texte, ib.) 


201 airy V 

V, a common error (Ijzeren, De wit. princ. codd. p. 51) 
207 wiOopuar frag. fifth century 225. 6 
209 Deleted by Cobet, but it is required by 


202 7rd xpyotpov 
203 Cobet 


the sense (v. Herwerden, Vind. p. 34) || Kock rot@” as dAn@ds || Dobree 


*Arrixy, perhaps rightly 


200. Schol. V (inf., on 195) (d:aypap- 
pard Twa Kal mlvaxas delxvuot Kal aorpo- 
vouuxods Kal ‘yewuerpixovs). As the 
students have disappeared from the 
confined Bd@pov of the eccyclema, several 
things, before unseen, become visible to 
the spectators. As the scene seems to 
come to an end at 199, and to begin de 
novo at 200, some have thought that 
there are signs of a double recension 
hore, e.g. G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. 
p. 187) assigns 184-99 to the first edi- 
tion, 200-17 to the second edition ; cp. 
also Kock, ed. Hind. § 38. 

748e, ‘everything I see here,’ a vague 
use of 85¢ for which cp. Vesp. 1339 n. 

201. dorpovopla : schol. R (not in V) 
opatpay delxvuor; discovered by Thales 
(Cic. Rep. i, 14), or by Anaximander 
(Diog. L. ii. § 2=Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 12. 
6); perhaps the horoscope (id. Z.c. § 1= 
Diels, ib.” p. 12. 5), which the Cynic 
Diogenes (Diog. L. vi. § 104) said was 
useful wpds 7d wh borepjoa Selarvov. For 
the Socratic view of astronomy cp. 171 
n. ; inrefined circles it was very popular 
at this time, ep. P. Girard, Bduc. athén. 
pp. 227 sq. 

atryt: for the attraction ep. Vesp. 
858 n, 


toutt: the neut. is less respectful than 
the fem., cp. Brinkmann, De anacol. p. 15. 

202. yewperp(a: the scholar treats 
geometry, in the Socratic (Xen. Mem. 
iv. 7 §§ 1 sq.) and Cynic (Joél, Der echte 
Sokr. etc. il. p. 869) fashion, as a purely 
practical science, and not as Plato would 
have done (Rep. 527, Phileb. 56), ep. P. 
Girard, Educ. athén. p. 228. 

at: cp. 22'n, 

203. dvaperpetobar: a jest Kal’ 
ouwvuuntay, since da. means (1) ‘to 
measure,’ as of land, and (2) ‘to assign 
by measuring,’ as with 7 xAyp. The 
mid. has been questioned (see crit. n.), 
since it is found elsewhere only in a 
metaphorical sense, cp. Aves 1020, fr. 
i. p. 546 K. (ii. p. 1188 M., probably 
metaphorical), Eur. £7. 52. 

métepa without #, cp. Aves 104, Ran. 
69, ete. 

KAnpovxiKqy: schol, V (ext.) (ds 
dypoxos Tatra now, éret of ’AOnvator 
auBavovtes modeulay modu Kal Tovds évor- 
kotvras éxBaddovres moXlras éauvtdv daro- 
oré\ovTes <KANPw Su.d Thy yiv avrots 
diéveuov) (Su. s.vv. yi KAnpovxiKr}) ; ep. 
Vesp. 715 n., Gilbert, Beitr. p. 112. 

In order to relieve the pressure in the 
city, many cleruchies were established 


* 
x 


a 
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depart through a door at the back of the Eccyclema. Their dis- 


appearance allows the walls of the Reflectory to be seen. On these 
are hanging astronomical and geometrical instruments, as well as a 


large chart of the world.) 


Srreps. (Pointing to some instruments) In the name of all 


the Gods, what have you there ? 


Disc. (Indifferently) That’s astronomy. 
Srreps. (Pointing to other instruments) And this? 


Disc. Geometry. 


Srreps. And what’s its use? 


Disc. To make a survey of the earth. 

Srreps. You mean the allotment land ? 

Disc. No, but the whole earth. 

Srreps. A charming idea that—both democratic and service- 


able. 


Disc. (Pointing to the map) And this is a chart of the world 


—do you observe ? 


Here’s Athens. 


Streps. (Putting his eyes closely to the map) Nonsense! 
youre hoaxing me: (aggravating his language) for I descry no 


justicers in session. 


Disc. Make no mistake, this spot is Attica. 


about this time, e.g. Aegina was settled 
in 431 B.c. 

204. dordov: cp. Ach, 811 n. A 
favourite word with Plato, who used it 
ironically (Rep. 452, Phaedo 116D, 
Phaedr. 227 p, 242 £), but there is no 
irony here (as in 1064 n.), nor a double 
sense (utile urbi) as some hold; see O. 
Ribbeck, Agroikos etc. p. 46. 

205. Schol. V (inf.) (6nuwdgerés’ olor, 
7d yap cbhpicpa, Fro pASnpa, cuppépov 


- 7G Gqpw); ep. Eecl. 411, 631. 


206. weploSos : possibly a plan of the 
world, such as was invented by 
Anaximander (Diog. L. ii. § 2=Diels, 
Vorsokr.? p. 12. 6) and inscribed on a 
mivat (Diels, ib.? p. 41). It is best known 
from Herod. v. 49, who elsewhere (iv. 36) 
expresses contempt for the inaccuracy 
of such delineations. The study of 

phy was popular at Athens at this 
time. Plutarch relates how, before the 
expedition to Syracuse, young Athenians 
spent their days in the palaestrae, 
tracing the map of Sicily, and marking, 
in a chart of Africa, the situations of 
Carthage, and Libya. 
: for the omission of the article 
cp. Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 465. 6 (a). 


By ae parenthetical, cp. 355, Eccl. 
104, 

207 sqq. Very similar is the scene in 
Aelian (VH. iii. § 28) épGv 6 Duwxpdrns 
Tov "AdxiBidinv terupwyutvoy éxi TE 
Thotry kai peya ppovotyra éxi. . Tots 
dypots Fyayev atrov els ria ris modews 
témov, &Oa dvéxecro mudxuv Exov vis 
meplobov, xal rpocérate . . tiv "Arrixiy 
&vtail’ dvatnreiv’ ws & nope, rpoctratey 
aitgG rtovs aypovs tovs lélovs duabpjoat 
Too 6é elwévros “GX obdapod yeypaypéva 
elaty,” “éxl rotraus otv,” etre, “peya 
ppovels bxep obdev pépos ris ~yijs elow.” 

207. rl ob héyes; cp. 1174 n., Ach. 
768 n., 1058. 

208. Sixaords: cp. Pax 505 (to the 
Athenians) ofééy yap GddAo Spare xdnv 
étxdfere, Aves 41, 109, Lucian, Icarom. 
§ 16 where Menippus describes his 
adventures in his flying-machine ; how 
he saw all the principalities of the earth, 
and the goings to and fro of men—the 
Scythians on their wagons, the Egyptians 
working in the fields, cal 6 Doin évero- 
pevero, kal 6 Kidtt édqoreve, cal 6 Adxwv 
épactvyotro, xal 6 ’A@nvatos—ébixd lero. 

209. Schol. V (ext.) & épwrica, as 
totrh cot Goxet “Arrixdy xwplov, & G 
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STP. «al mod Kixuvyis eioiv obpol Snporas ; 210 
MAO. évradé’ &vecw. % SE y Evo, ws opas, 
70) jwapatératat pakpa Toppw Tay. 
STP. 015’: bard yap jyav wapetaOn Kai Mepixdéovs. 
Grn % Aaxedaiwov tod éott ; 
MA®. éqov éotiv; avTni. 
STP. as éyyds judy. todTo vuv dpovtifete, 215 
ravtny ab hpav amayayeiy Toppe Tavu. 
MA®. arr ody oldv Te. 
TP. vy AC oipwtec@ apa. 


a 4 
dépe tis yap ovTos ovml Ths KpeudOpas avnp ; 


210 kexvvets R etc. Ald. 213 tpov schol. (V. Coulon, Qu. crit. 
DosltL) 214 Aaxedaiysvev RV (possibly -ov- is deleted in R) || 
’orw RV etc., Ald. ; cp. Vesp. 793 n. 215 vv] wavy RV (sic) etc., Ald. : 
péya Su. (sv. péya), vl. schol. which may have come from 220 (V. Coulon, 
Qu. crit. pp. 94 sq.), where it would be rightly glossed by peydéAws as in 
Su.: Bergk vuv 216 wavv codd.: Sauppe wdéAcv, which, in minuscules 
as in RV, closely resembles ravu 217 The mark of a change of 
speaker is placed in the codd. after 1 Ata: corr. Cobet. Teuffel-Kaehler 
and Bachmann (Conj. p. 64) defend the use of 1) A/a in a neg. sent. by 
comparing Thesm. 640, Eccl. 445, Diphil. ii. p. 550 K. (1. 25) (iv. p. 389 M.), 
Philetaer. ii. p. 231 K. (iii. p. 293 M.). In these cases (except the last, where 
Mein. reads pa Aia), vi) Ata precedes the neg.; when the neg. precedes, 
pa Ava seems to be desirable, if not necessary 218 sq. Piccolomini 


ZT. pépe tis yap obtos; MA. obrt ris KpeudOpas avip; | adrds 


KaOnuevo. dixdfovow, a very curious 
misinterpretation of a simple line: 
possibly, 207-10 were given by this 
scholiast to Strepsiades, 

4s: cp. Ach, 333 n. 

210. kal rot: cp. Vesp. 665 n. 

211. évratd’ @vaow: cp. 95 n. 

ae ep. Vesp. 94 n. 

4 EtBoua: an anaphoric article, since 
he points out the island on the map, cp. 
Vesp. 715 n. 

212. wapatérarat: cp. Herod. ii. 8, 
iv. 38; intransitive in Thuc. iv. 8 § 6. 
The absence of the caesura seems to 
convey the idea of length. 

faxed: schol. R (not in V) da yap 7d 
oxiua, Aéyw 5) 7d érlunces THs Oécews, 
Maxpis éxadetro, ep. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
1175, Strabo x. 1 § 2. 

213. Schol. V (sup.) (apds tov xpdvov 
amrivrncev, kal 7d wAKos ToD moguov, ws 
7d oxhua SexvivTos aiT@ THs Oéoews Tod 
pirocdpou* érodidpxnoav dé atrhy ’AOn- 
vaio. wera [kal dud MS.] Iepexdéous, cat 


wddiora Xadkidéas kat ’Eperpiéas’ || kal 
olrw* mpds Td maparérarac [Kuster: 
mapov Térarat MS.] év @ % Oécts SnAodTaL 
kal avros) TovTo (ext.) Ayer 67x [R: ov V] 
mpooéxewTo “A@nvalas. (7d dé maperdOn 
icov rp ekerpuxwOn KalkaterovijOn. Tepe- 
kNéous 6&€ otpatnyotvros KaracrpéWacbat 
avtods Tacdy pnot Piisxopos* Kal Thy pev 
GAnvy érl ouoroyla katacrabjvat [kara- 
otpagpjvat MS.], ‘Eortéwy dé dmroxicbév- 
Twy avtods Thy xwpay éxewv). Schol. R 
(not in V) els @épov é&erdOn, mdelova 
pbpov mapéxovta* Sydo? 6€ kal rd hrdG- 
oat [-wrat Ruth.], éxAnpodxnoay dé adrhy 
"AOnvator, Kparjcavtes aris. 

The jest, which is xaé’ duwvrvptar, 
seems to have troubled the scholiasts : 
ep. Ach. Introd. p. xliii. a. so used is 
strange to comedy (jr. i. p. 522 K. ; ii, 
p. 1151 M.), rare in Attic prose (Xen. 
Mem. iii. 13 § 6, Thuc. iii. 46 § 2, 
Plato, Huthyd. 303 B, Symp. 207 B), but 
common in the Atticists (Ruhnken ad 
Tim. p. 109 n. h Valpy). It may be 
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STREPS. (Running his finger over the map) Then where are 


my fellow-townsmen of Cicynna? 


Disc. (Pointing to a vacant spot on the map) There they are: 
and here, as you see, is Euboea, extending its long line of coast. 
Streps. (Winking) I ken it well: ’twas well extended by 


us and Pericles. 
Disc. Where is it ? 
here, on this spot. 


STREPS. (ecotling) How parlous close it is! 


But where’s Lacedaemon ? 
(Placing his finger on the map) Why 


Let this be 


your sole study—to shift it leagues away from us. 
Disc. (With a superior smile) Marry, that’s beyond the wit 


of man. 


Srreps. (Zhreateningly shaking his stick at him) Faith, if you 


don’t, you'll howl for it. 


(The Eccyclema is revolved, removing the 


Reflectory from sight. Meanwhile the figure of SOCRATES becomes 
visible outside, suspended in a kind of swing.) Hallo! who’s this 


fellow on the perch ? 


represented by ‘extended’ (=‘ seized 
upon,’ ep. Shak. Anzé. 1. ii. 107 ‘ Labienus 
hath extended Asia’). For the revolt 
of Euboea (in 446 B.c.) cp. Thue. i. 114, 
Plut. Per. 22 sq., G. F. Hill, Sources of 
Greek History, pp. 30, 131 sqq., Ach. 
Introd. p. xii., Hicks’ Man. of Greek 
Hist. Inser. p. 33 § 28, Dittenberger, 
Syll. 1 § 10. The revolt of Megara at 
the same time reduced Athens to a 
position of great peril, but the ‘slimness’ 
of Pericles triumphed over the youthful 
inexperience of Pitteanas! ep. 859 n. 


214. 4 Aaxecdalywv: the anaphoric 
use of the article, since L. was at this 
time in all men’s thoughts (Uckermann, 
Uber d. Artik. etc. p. 14). 

215. as éyyts xrd.: schol. R (not in 
V) da 7d &vy Tals xwpoypadlas siveyyus 
mdvra evar, érel ovK dv tis elo avTas 
dorvyelrovas: but Strepsiades really 
implies that Lacedaemon had been 
brought near Athens by the laconizing 
tendencies of Socrates and his friends. 

vey: schol. R (not in V) seraBov- 
AevecOe [-ac MS.], perhaps a note on a 
vy. 1. rédw [Ruth. reads péya Bovdeveode ; 
see crit. n. ]. 

217. vy Ala . . dpa: see crit. n., and 
43 Lys. 45 vh rh Oew yviicec’ dpa. For 
the position of the interjection cp. Ach. 
4 crit. n., Vesp. 209 n. Schol. R (not in 
V) rotro Aéyer, 67t mpocéxewTo ’APnvaias. 


218. Schol. V (int.) (’Arrixh [apxala 
Su.] 9 otvratis: xara 6€ Ty didvo.ay 
onualver mrelova’ viv pev ody Td dye 
Omdot, é€v GXots FE AAO Te onpmalver, ws 
mapa Anmocbéver (vill. § 34) ‘‘pépe ef 
Oixas amaitioeav of “EX\nves Gv viv 
mapelkate KkatpOv,” évraf0a yap Bovderar 
Aéyerw bre vrepeHéucha [otrw dé tro- 
GéueOa MS.].) mapeyxicrAnpa (dé 7d eri 
THs KpeudOpas). de? yap KpéuacOac rov 
Zwrparnv émi KxpeudOpas Kabijwevov Kai 
Tovrov elcedObvTa Kal Oeacadpevoy av’rdv 
otrw wvbécbar* KpeudOpa dé Aéyerar dia 
TO olrws abrhy <del R> peréwpov elvar Kpe- 
papévnv ’ viv pév(ror) Ta mepirrevovTa 
bya els adras elwOapev drorlbecbar* (Tod 
dé) yeXolov [6é R] xdpw év roovry wap- 
ayayeyv abrov oxjpart. 

The sudden appearance of Socrates 
creates a difficulty, as, if he had been in 
the ‘machine’ since the beginning of 
the play, he should have been visible to 
Strepsiades when he was knocking at 
the door of the Pensoir ; and, further- 
more, at that time he was engaged in 
measuring the leap of fhe flea (152). 
Probably, the xpeud0pa was drawn up 
only after the removal of the eccyclema 
at 218 (see 505 sqq. n.). Others (cp. 
Biicheler, V. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 667) see 
signs here of a double recension, The 
scholiast is certainly wrong in stating 
that Strepsiades saw Socrates on enter- 
ing the Pensoir: he could not have been 
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MA®. avdros. 
STP. Tis autos ; 
MA®. Lwxparns. 
DY ta @ Loéxpates.— 
10 obtos, avaBdnoov avTov jor péya. ' 220 
MA®. adros pev ody od Kddecov- ob yap por TXOAn.— 
STP. & Yoxpares, 
® Loxparto.ov. 
SOKPATH> 
TL pe Kanels, Oprypepe ; 
STP. mpartov pev 6 Tt Spas, avtTiBor@, KadTevTé por. 
SOK. depoBatd nat wepippova tov Hruov. 225 
220 Schol. RV may have read airds: see comm. 221 ov om. V 


Ald. 
of the text 
comm. 


222 After Zdxpares V has arrixy 1 ppdovs, perhaps as a part 
225 Schol. R may have read wepurxo7@ or TepivoG ; see 


studying astronomy in this ‘cave of 
Trophonius’ (507 n.), ep. 195 n. 

dépe tls yap: cp. 312, 370, Hg. 1002. 

KpepaOpas: a clear reference to the 
same original as Plato, Theaet. 175 D sq., 
where the unphilosophical soul is re- 
presented as eihuyy.dv ad’ byndod xpe- 
pacbels kal Brérwv peTéwpos dvwhev bd 
dndelas ddnuovavy re kal dmopav kal Bap- 
Baplfwv. The philosopher’s duty is 
&\xew dvw tiv wpuyjv, ‘to help con- 
templation’ (Swift’s Tale of a Tub, p. 
63 Scott’s edition) out of the degrading 
conditions of ordinary life. Joél sees an 
allusion in both passages to the (Platonic 
and) Cynic ideal of duolwors Oe@. 

For the xpeud@pa cp. G. Schwandke, 
De Nub. prior. pp. 129 sqq., Dorpfeld- 
Reisch, Gr. Theat. p. 229. The word is 
not found before this passage, nor again 
until Aristotle (Rhet. iii, 11=1412 a 14), 
in the sense of funis ancorarius, and 
Theophrastus (H, Pl. iii, 16 § 4 ra dé 
dvOn wépuxev amd puds Kpeudorpas én’ 
dxpwr, fructus pediculus). Hence x. does 
not seem to mean ‘a basket’ (in which 
Socrates was suspended like the pro- 
verbial ‘youth in a basket,’ Shak. 
Wives Iv. ii. 122), but ‘a hook and 
rope’ (according to Biicheler, V. Jahrb. 
Ixxxili. p. 686, ‘a perch’), whereby 
Socrates was suspended. Of similar im- 
port were the &pzat, dyxupls (Dérpfeld- 


Reisch, Gr. Theat. p. 282), aldépa (ib. 
p- 231), aldpnua and yépayos to which 
the actor was fastened by a {wornp 
(Bodensteiner, Szen. Frag. p. 664, 
Crusius, Philol. xlviii. pp. 695-705, 
Wecklein, Philol. xxxi. p. 451, Romer, 
Sitzungsb. p. 238). In addition to the 
philosophic allusion here, Aristophanes 
seems to desire to ridicule the tragic use 
of the unxavy (as in the scene of the 
‘dung-beetle,’ Pax 174 sqq.), which was 
used to exhibit gods in the air (Dorpfeld- 
Reisch, Gr. Theat. p. 229); see further 
226 n. 

219. aités: schol. V (ext.) typav [R: 
TL & V] rév diddoxadov ovx elie 7d bvopa : 
perhaps an allusion to the avrés &pa of 
the Pythagoreans (cp. Ran. 520, Men. 
Zap. 41 &vdov éorw atts, ib, 43 adrh, 
Theophr. Char. 2 the flatterer is such as 
to kal rods drravravras émiorivac KeNedoat 
€ws Gv av’tds mapehOp). Naturally Joél 
(Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 835) sees a sneer 
at the Pythagoreanism of the Cynics. 

In like manner, ipse is used in Lat., 
cp. Plaut. Casina 790 ego eo quo me ipsa 
misit, and more boldly, as a subst., 
in Catull. 3. 6 sq. nam mellitus erat 
suamgque norat | ipsam (‘mistress’) tam 
bene quam puella matrem, as Issa (the 
name of a spaniel) in Mart. i. 109. 

& Ldxpares : according to v. Leeuwen, 
not an invocation, but an expression 
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Disc, (In an awestruck whisper) Himself. 


Srreps. Who's ‘ himself’ ? 
Disc. Socrates. 


Srreps. (Shouting) O Socrates ! 


(SocraTES takes no notice, 


and STREPSIADES turns to the disciple) Sirrah! Come here—lift up 


your voice and hail him. 


Disc. (In a@ nervous tone, while he re-enters the house) Shout 


yourself, for I’ve no leisure. 


Streps. (Raising his voice) 


bawcock ! 


O Socrates, O Socrates, my 


Socrates (In a far-away, solemn tone) Why callest me, O 


creature of a day ? 


Streps. (In a voice of impertinent curiosity) Imprimis, tell 
me, I implore you, what make you up there ? 
Socr. (Tragically) I tread the air, and look down on the 


Sun. 


of pretended astonishment; but it is 
more probable that Socrates, being 
buried in thought (Plato, Symp. 220 c), 
takes no notice of the invocation. In 
the next line, there is humour in employ- 
ing the pupil as a mediator, as if in an 
address to a deity. 

220. otros: cp. Vesp. 1 n. 

péya: schol. V (ext.) (dv7i rod 
pbeyddws') TG pabnrG (de) Ady 6 
Zrpeyiddys (rovro, olov), ovx fKovcev 
(€)400, (aAX’) adrds Bonoov <uéya R>: cp. 
Vesp. 618, Soph. Phil. 574. 

221. cxoAq: the disciple employs the 
jargon of the school, cp. Ach. 407 n., 
Plato, Prot. 314.p. The strenua inertia 
of the Sophists is being ridiculed. The 
excuse is all the more amusing here, on 
account of the preceding adodecyxla. 

223. Xwkpatldiov: schol. V_ (ext.) 
ard Tod brokoptorixod diaBdddXer avdrov: 
notice the comic effect of a diminutive 
addressed to a demi-god, cp. Ach. 404 
n., ib, Introd. p. liv., Moliére, Jal. 
imag. I. v. ‘mon petit papa mignon.’ 

Sbhpepe: schol. V (ext.) dvtl rod & 
Ovnré (kal) <@ ra R> éprpepa ppovdr. 
epyjuepov dé avrdov Karel ws avrds Aocwdv 
Ta Tov Oedv ppovdy kal brepnpavGy Ta 
Tov avOporwy: || (d\Aws. & dvOpwre* 
éréyero dé 6 Lwxpdrns Dernvoe [oernve 
MS.] apeudépev, ods re yap Kal 
gparaxpods fv (cp. 627-39 n.). mepréOnkev 
oby abt @ muri Thy mapa Ilwddpw Decdnvod 


t 
[oedjviov MS.]. 6 yap roe Ilvdapos (fr. 


157 B.*) duadeyduevov mapdywv rov Leu- 
Anvov [Su. : mapdyorvros otAnvotd MS.] 7G 
’Odturw [Su.: -lw MS.] roovrous adres 
mepéOnxe Nbyous* “*& rddas Epruepe, v7}- 
mia [vimce MS.] Badges” [a more than 
doubtful allusion, cp. Romer, Sitzwngsb. 
p. 221 n. lj. Gua dé Kal ws dvaep- 
npavoivros Nordv Tod Dwkpdrovs Ta ay- 
Opomrwa Kal év Oeots byTos avrod, dudre 
peTewporéoxns Fv, otrw 7d éphuepor 
érolnoev airov déyovra.) ép. is found 
only in exalted passages, cp. Aves 687, 
Plato, Legg. 923 A; in tragedy, mostly in 
Aesch. Prom. (88, 258, 945, used by the 
chorus of Oceanides, and Hermes). 

225. Repeated in 1503: cp. Plato, 
Apol. 19¢. The charge of transcen- 
dental physical speculation does not lie 
against Socrates, who according to 
‘Varro,’ in Cic. Acad. i. § 15, primus 
@ rebus occultis et ab tsa natura 
inuolutis, in quibus omnes ante ewm 
philosophi occupati fuerunt, auocasse 
philosophiam et ad witam communem 
adduxisse, ut de wuirtutibus et uitiis 
omninoque de bonis rebus et malis quae- 
reret: caelestia autem uel procul esse a 
nostra cognitione censeret, wel, st maxime 
cognita essent, nihil tamen ad bene 
uiuendum: see also Xen. Mem. i. 1 
§§ 11 sqq., Aristot. Met. i. 6=987 b 1, 
De part. an. i. 1=642 a 28, ep. Zeller, 
Socrates, etc. pp. 135 sqq., Siivern, Uber 
Ar. Wolken, pp. 4sq. But, possibly, the 
situation is borrowed from the Orphic 
initiation; cp. Jane Harrison, Prodeg. 
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STP. arevr’ aad tappod Tovs Oeovs ov mrepippovels, 
GAN ovK amo THS Yhs, elrep. 

DOK. ov yap av ToTeE 


éEnipov op0as Ta petéwpa mpaypara, 

ef py) Kpeudoas TO vonpa Kal tHv ppovTida 
eri KkatapelEas eis TOV Spolov dépa. 

ei & dv yaual tavo Kdtwbev éoxorov», 


226 C. F. Ranke, Brentano (Untersuch. p. 67 n. 2), and Biicheler (1. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 686) «fr dd zerevpov, a possible conjecture, since a 
word meaning ‘a perch’ is required by 224, and rappod may have come 
from the vulgar form qeravpov, At any rate, schol. R (see comm.), Poll. 
x. § 156, and Phot. ii. p. 87 Naber seem to have read werevpov. On the 
other hand, R. C. Flickinger (Class. Phil. v. p. 17) suggests that aérevpov 
was a figment due to a blunder trordppov, whence the alternative spelling 
zéravpov. If tappod is kept, it may, as Biicheler suggests, have been a 
pole (like xpdSn, Dérpfeld-Reisch, Gr. Theat. p. 231) on which fruit, cheese, 
ete, were dried || zepuppovets V: imepdpoveis R ete., Su. (s.v. Tappds) : 
Blaydes ob repuppoveis; trepp. was a gloss (as in Su, s.v. wepuppoveiy, 


cep. Ijzeren, De uit. prince. codd. p. 79) 


p. 513 ‘‘we have a skit on the Orphic 
doctrine of the double nature of man . . 
and the need for purification from earthly 
Titanic admixture.” 

GepoBatd: schol. V (int.) ériBalyw 7G 
aép. dia rovro kal weréwpov avrov érrolnoe 
Kadnpevoy. <rd dé mepicxoT® tiv Hdcov 
dvtl Tod diavootuar kal meprepydfoua Tov 
Tovrou Spduov R>: referred to by Socrates 
in Xen. Oec. 11 § 3 ddorecxety Soxd Kat 
depomerpety. depoBarety is a coinage of 
Aristophanes’ (Ach. Introd. p. xlix.), and 
is quoted from this passage by Lucian, 
Prom, in uerb. § 6, Philopatr. §§ 12, 34, 
Bis acc. § 33; Plut. (De prim. frig. 17 
§ 5) quotes depoBarav . . dvéuwy from 
a dithyramb. Similar formations are 
aepodéoxns (Hesych.), depodpomety (Lucian, 
Vera hist. i. § 10) depouaxta (ib. § 18), 
depovnxys (below 337), depdporros (Ran. 
1292), depoddvyros (Aves 1385), depodiwjs 
(Anth. P. ix. 223). 

mepippove, ‘study,’ ep. 741, Ran. 958 
(v. Leeuwen’s emendation). 

226. érera: cp. Ach. 126 n., Vesp. 
1132 n. 

amd tappod: schol. V (int.) (’ArriKol 
{-ov MS.] ra éx cxowlwy wréypara radd- 
pous [rods kadd@ous] kadoBouv) (Su. s.v.), 
viz. ‘the unrespective sieves’ into 
which ‘remainder viands’ were thrown ; 
a jest kara cuvwvuulay dd Tov yxerpdvwr 
(Ach. Introd. p. xlvi. B.), for dd 
KpeudOpas ; cp. Hom. Od. ix. 219, Theoer. 


xi. 37. Schol. R (which is also in Su.) 
seems here to draw from a different 
source: peréwpdy te txprov ég’ od ai a- 
NexTpvovldes KowwGvrar* Towat’rny 54 Twa 
brodntTéov Thy Kpeudorpay éoKxevdcbat’ 
dvrti 6€ Tov elweivy meptvoei’s bmepPpovets 
elrrev, iva dtaBddrAy Tov Dwxpdrny ws vrep- 
dpovotvra ta&v Gey: indeed this note 
implies a different reading (see crit. n. 
and Su. s.v. tappol gl. 2); but, on the 
ar hand, cp. Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 

38. 

mepuppovets: a jest Kad’ duwvuplap ; 
Strepsiades affects to understand the 
word as meaning ‘to despise,’ which is, 
indeed, a well-authenticated signification 
(cp. Thue, i, 25 § 4), though, in this 
sense, it generally takes the gen. (cp. 
[Plato,] Axioch. 3728). The construction 
of such words often varies between the 
gen. and the acc. (as in the case of 
Umepppovety, cp. Aesch. Pers, 825, Eur. 
Jr. 545 N.?); see Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. 
§ 417 A. 18. 

227. elmep: schol. V (int.) (aN odk 
ard ris yijselrep: <Oet> dvOpwrov dyra 
Giaryvavar Tov Hdcov Kal Tods Aeovs.) || <dv 
xanal>: él [de] ris vis (BeBnkds. 
drohoyetrat rpds Tiy Epwrnoww Tov yépovros 
6 Lwxpdrns* Wrypay 6é kal paratay adrdv 
émolnoe Tapexduevov Ti AUow). For the 
ellipse cp. Ran. 38 ds Kevraupixds | 
évpab” doris: very common in Plato 
(e.g. Parm. 1508, Rep. 4975, etc.) 
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Streps. Must it be from a perch, then, and not from the 
earth, that you ‘look down on’ the Gods, if such must be your 


trade ? 


Socr. (In a majestic, professorial manner) Aye, for otherwise 
I could not probe ‘by the card’ the heavenly matter of theology. 
I must suspend my conception aloft, and mingle my thought 


inchmeal with its kindred air. 


I should never have solved the 


and in Aristotle (Nic. Eth. i.10=1101a 
12, viii. 2=1155 b 30); see Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 599. 2. For elzep ep. 
251, 696, Ran. 77. 

227 sqq. According to W. Nestle 
(Philol. Suppl. B. viii. p. 582), Aristo- 
ei is here parodying a poet—perhaps 

uripides, who was much influenced by 
Diogenes of Apollonia (Diimmler, Aka- 
demica, Giessen, 1889, Progr. d. Univ. 
Basel, 1891). 

228. Schol. V (int.) é&edpov axpiBds ra 
bynra Kal weréwpa mpdyuara* <iepl Tov- 
Twv yap Tots Pitocdpos Ta (nTHwaTa R.> 
puxpa dé 7) alria tw 0 Dwxparns déyet. 

6p04s: a word with philosophical 
associations (cp. 659 n., 742, 1186, Vesp. 
772 n.) and possibly borrowed here from 
the Orphic priests, who also had their 
orthodoxy, cp. Dieterich, Rh. Mus. 
xlvili. p. 281. 

apaypata: ‘the mystery of things’ 
(Shak. Lear v. iii. 16), ‘heavenly matter 
of theology’ (Marlowe). mpdyyara, like 
‘gear’ in Shakespeare (Troi. I. i. 6, 
Rom. u. iv. 110), was a colloquial term, 
250, 1399, Ach. 1141 n., Eg. 1399 7a 
kivera puyvds Tols dvelots mpdyuacw (a 
play on its political sense). 

229. eb ph: sc. efijrouv, cp. Ach. 684 
n., Vesp. 984 n., Eur. Med. 369; so éay 
ph c. particip. Dem. xxiv. § 45 (in a 
law), Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 577. 8. 

Kpepdoas: for the importance of try- 
ing @xew dvw thy Wuxiy_cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 173 E 7@ bvTt 7d cwpa (of the 
true philosopher) udvov év rij mode Ketrac 
Kal émdnuel,  6€ Suavoa . . wavTaxy 
géperar kara Itydapov (fr. 292 B.*) xrh., 
Phaedr. 246c¢ sqq. In such an ‘airy 
region’ the unphilosophic soul is ‘ dizzy- 
eyed,’ as the true philosopher is inter 
fumum et opes of terrestrial life (Zheaet. 
175p). In Aristophanes the material 
‘looking up’ of the eyes, as contrasted 
with the speculative raising of the mind, 
is caricatured (cp. Joél, Der echte Sokr. 
etc. ii. p. 862), 


7d vénna: possibly used for didvo 
(Theaet. U.c.), as in Hom. JZ. xix. 218, 
and perhaps in Empedocles, alua yap 
avOpwros mepixdpdidy éore vdnua (Diels, 
Vorsokr.* p. 202. 19), but it is simpler 
to take it as meaning ‘the (particular) 
conception’ which requires testing or 
‘airing’ from time to time. 

230. Aewrqv: cp. 741; for the pro- 
lepsis cp. 979. 

els tov 8porov dépa: according to 
Anaximenes, air is the dpyy tév daddy 
owudrwy (Aristot. Met. A 4=984 a 5= 
Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 18. 8), ofov 7 Yuxh 
nuetépa ahp otca acuyxparel nuds (Aét. i. 
3 § 4=Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 21. 17, Doxogr. 
p- 278). In like manner, Heraclitus held 
that the soul was a kind of dva@uplacts, 
that adyh Enph yuxh copwrdrn Kal aplorn 
(Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 78. 13), and that it 
was death for the soul Uéwp yevéo@at (ib. 
p- 67.18); but the allusion here is not to 
these philosophers, who were unfamiliar 
to the vulgar herd, but to the eclectic 
writer, Diogenes of Apollonia, whose 
theory of air dominates this play: xal 
foot Soxet TO Thy vénow exov eivar 6 ahp 
Kadovmevos Urd Tav avOpwHrwr, Kal bd 
rovTou mavras Kal KuBepvacOat Kal mdvTwr 
Kparew. avTd ydp po Tovro Beds Soxet 
kal érl way aptyOa kal ravra diaribévac 
kal év wayrl évetva, kal éori ove év 6 re 
bh peréxee Trovrov' . . Kal mavTwy Tov 
fgwy 5é y pox) 7d abré éeoriv, ahp Oepud- 
Tepos pev Tod eéw ev @ éoper, TOU pévToe 
mapa TG HAlw moddov Wuxpdrepos (Diels, 
Vorsokr.* p. 335.19). See Wellmann in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencykl. v. p. 764, 
C. F. Ranke, De dr. Nub., 1844, p. 22, 
Diels, Lewkipp. ete. p. 106, RA. Mus. xli. 
p. 849, ib. xlii. p. 9, J. Burnet, Harly Greek 
Philosophers, pp. 409 sqq., Beare, Greek 
Theories of Elem. Cognit. pp. 258 sqq. 
The constant references in the Clouds to 
Diogenes show that his work was the 
subject of gossip at Athens, where, in- 
deed, his life was in danger (Diog. L. ix. 
§ 57=Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 328. 24), 

231. Schol. R (not in V) ra ovpda. 
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b) \ > 3 € an , 
ovx dv rol’ nipov: ov yap adr’ 4 xi Bia 
/ a / 
rer mpds abtiny tiv ixudda rhs ppovrisos. 
lo) \ bi 
macye S¢ TavToy ToUTO Kal Ta kapoapa. 


SPR. «sb bys; 235 
4 dpovtis edrKer THY ixpdd eis TA Kapoapa ;— 
10. vor, KatdBnd, & Swxpatiouov, ws epé, 
wa pe SiddEns avtep ever’ edjrvOa. 
TOK. FArAGes S€ cata ti; 
ba lS Bovropevos pabeiv réyeu. 
id yap ToKwv xpiatev te SucKoAwTATOY 240 


234 ravrd rotro codd.: Wecklein ravrdv tovro. The forms in -dv 
should be written, except when the metre requires -d (ep. 663, 849 crit. 


n., 1281, Bachmann, Zur Krit, p. 240) || Naber rov6’ 6 Kat 236 ws 
[nus] appears before this verse in frag. fifth century 225. 6 (ib.). This is 
possibly av.l. for ré is in the preceding line || €Axec] Exes V 238 


pe Sidaéns R codd. dett. al.: y2 exduddEys V etc, Ald.; the former seems 
preferable, as €xd. (ad finem usque docere, cp. Ran. 1019, Tjzeren, De wit. 
princ. codd. p. 94) seems too emphatic here. In tragedy, there is little 
distinction between the words (Aesch. Prom. 981, Wilam. Herc. 155) || 
obvex codd.: Bentley évex’, which is more euphonious, and is probably 


right (V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 94, cp. 1458 crit. n.) 


232. od yap dNAG: schol. V (intramarg. 
int.) <7d o} yap adAG RD ay7l Tov Kal 
<ydp, R> ’Arriucs (ep. Su. s.vv.). nam 
profecto, cp. Ran. 58, 498, Hecl. 386 ; in 
Euripides, alone of the tragies, 77’. 1005, 
Suppl. 570; also in Plato, e.g. Huthyd. 
286 c, it is a colloquial idiom, cp. 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 534. 7. 

233. €kev: cp. Herod. ii. 25; there is 
an allusion to the use of €\xew d&yw in 
Theaet. 173 B (see 229 n.). 

ixpaSa: schol. V (ext.) rovréore 7d 
vontikoy Kal [7d] yorrudratov [ydvimorv R] 
Tis Wuxijs (viz. ‘the precious square of 
sense,’ Shak. Lear 1. i. 76). acl yap 
oi pirdcopa Kal mpds Thy Kpaow Twr dépwr 
ylvecOar 7d d&dTeEpov 7) adpybrepov ém- 
BadrAew rots Oevorépos. This gives the 
exact converse of the sense, which really 
is: ‘‘the earth has an evil attraction 
for the weakness of the soul, (which is 
due to /kuds).” The lines of Aristophanes 
are of course a caricature of Diogenes’ 
doctrines, according to which the in- 
fluence of the earth was injurious in 
that it tended to embrute the airy part 
of man, by making the soul to be ‘of 
the earth earthy.’ But ‘air’ had for 
Diogenes a metaphysical, or rather pre- 


physical otcia, of which the so-called 
four elements and all other sensibles 
were €repwotes. 

ixuds (which is rare in Attic) indicates 
that the allusion here is to Diogenes, 
who affects the word ; ep. Theophr. De 
sensu § 44 (=Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 381. 38 
=id. Dowogr. p. 511. 22) ppovety 5’ tamep 
EXXON TH Gépc kaBapG Kal EqpG* Kwdvewv 
yap Thy ikuada Tov vodv* 61d Kat év Tots 
Urvos Kal év rats uéOas Kal ev tals wdy- 
ghovais Arrov ppoveiy* bre dé 7H vypérns 
apatpetrat tov volvy, onmetov, dubTe Te 
ddrAa §Ga xelpw Thy Sidvoray: dvamvely 
Te yup Tov awd Ths vis dépa Kal tpophy 
bypotépay mpoodépecOar: so in Alex. 
Quaest, nat. ii. § 23 (=Diels, Vorsokr.® 
p. 833. 30) Diogenes is said to have ex- 
plained the attraction of the magnet by 
the fact that the stone being yewdeorépa 
trelov EXxet 7d bypov 7d ard TOD Tapaket- 
Hévou dépos 7} dd@inot. The word ikuds also 
occurs in the [Hippocratean] tract Iepi 
gic. mad., which shows traces of the 
hand of Diogenes, and also id. Iept 
voo, vii. p. 544 L. (H. Diels, ‘‘Uber d. 
Excerpt. v. Men. Iatr.,” Hermes, xxviii. 
p. 427, Petersen, Hippocr. scr. ad temp. 
disp. p. 31). Aristotle is reminiscent of 
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riddle, if I gazed upon the sky from the nether earth: for, 
soothly, perforce the earth draws the moist element in thought. 
(Conversationally) Such too is the law with water-cresses. 

STREPS. (With a puzaled expression) What! does ‘thought’ 


‘draw’ 


‘the moist element’ into ‘the water-cresses’ ? 


(Kestati- 


cally) Vouchsafe to descend, O Socrates, my chuck, and teach me 


the things I’ve come to learn. 
slowly lowered.) 


(The rope suspending SOCRATES 1s 


Socr. What brings you here ? 
Streps. A longing to acquire the gift o’ the gab. For, 


the same doctrine when he says (De part. 
an. iii. 10=673 a) that the mind is dis- 
turbed by the rising of éxuds. 


234. An excellent instance of laughter 
€k THs Omoimcews, Xphoec wpds Td XEtpor 
(Ach. Introd. p. lxii.). It is peculiarly 
apt here as it was Socrates’ wont to 
illustrate philosophic truths by means 
of examples taken from common life, cp. 
385 sqq. ; no one has described this trait 
better than ‘ Alcibiades,’ in Plato, Symp. 
221psqq. But illustrations from botany 
were not congenial to him, since he said 
Ta dévdpa ovdév w’ €Géder Siddoxew (Plato, 
Phaedr. 230D). The practice of Plato 
was different, cp. Epicrates (quoted in 
157 sqq. App.) ; see Romer, Sttzwngsb. 
p- 236. 

maoxe, ‘this is the property (dos) 
of nasturtium,’ viz. to attract moisture. 
For this reason, it was used, as sea- 
weed is employed at present, in some 
elementary schools, as a weather-gauge, 
viz. when it is moist, the barometer is 
falling ; cp. Theophr. Caus. plant. iv. 3 
§ 3 Enpérara Trav orepudruoy . . bbe Kal 
raxwora Tas lkuddas Exec’ 51d kal Kpepav- 
piovow aird (like Socrates in the 
KpeudOpa), Kal ov palvovor 7a olkijuata, 
ovd’ Udwp elapépovow amd@s. In sucha 
context, rdoxew does not differ much 
from moetv, ep. 662, 1198 n., Vesp. 1014, 
Aves 1044, 1432. As the metaphysicians 
say, ‘doing’ and ‘suffering’ are the same 
fact, viewed from different points of 
view, cp. Aristot. HA. viii. 19=601 b 9 
7d 8 atrd ral of Kddapor Tadcxovew 
(where, however, 7. means e0nvoict). 


xdpSapa: schol. V (int. ) <e?50s Naxdvou 
dyplov mapa Iépoas [4%] R.> kal yap 
ravra [avra R] Trav epi atta pvowévwv 
axdvev thy SWvamw émiomGrat, kal way 
7) év éxelvois vypdv émiommpeva alia 
avrois tov mpaivecOac [typalverOa 


wrongly R] ylverar. déov (dé) elreiv, 
vm eee [<7 R> ra xdpdapyal, 6 de ws 
Gypokos, mi vojoas 7d elpnucvov, ouv- 
éxeev tiv dpdow, bev <xal R> doades 
érolnoev Td Snovmevov. Joél (Der echte 
Sokr. etc. ii. p. 452) sees an allusion 
here to the vegetarianism of the Cynics, 
with whom «x. was a favourite dor ; but 
this is a wild imagination. Others find 
a reference to the supposed influence of x. 
on the human constitution (Zhesm. 616, 
Pliny, WH. xx. 13 § 50); but this spoils 
the humour of the passage, which is an 
excellent piece of fooling. v. Leeuwen 
thinks the illustration is an echo of the 
comparison in Plato, Phaedr. 276 B, but 
the resemblance is not striking. 


235. tl bys; extra metrum, ep. Ach. 
750 crit. n., Hq. 1346, Aves 414. 


236. An excellent instance of the 
jest éx rod ddvvdrov (Ach. Introd. p. 
lxv.). Strepsiades has picked up only 
the ‘Schlagworter’ (Teuffel-Kaehler), 
gppovrls, Exet, ikuds, kdpdapya. 


237. as: cp. Ach. 65 n. 


239. Karad x7d.: schol. V (ext.) (ovK 
éxvet Tod adrou pynuovetey “Apioropdvns ° 
Kal yap Tatra [rovrwy MS.] 7 dpxh Tov 
érous pOdcavtTe ait@ elpnrac év Hipivy 
[192] 7G Spduare ottrw ‘*HOes Se Kara 
tl xrd.”); cp. Vesp. 1062 n., Aves 916, 
Eccl. 548, 559, 604, Sobol. Praep. p. 
126. 


240. xptjorwyv: schol. V (ext.) (dave- 
orGy Kax@v:) xphoras yap [bre xp. R] 
6 7A. rods daveoras déyer* 7 pev yap 
suvhbera Tods Xpewperréras xXphoras Kadet 
[Aévyee R]* ’A@nvator 5é rods (uev) davec- 
gras xXpioras héyouot, (rods dé ddechéras 
xpewperdéras) (Su. s.v.), cp. Ach, 640 
crit. n. The word means ‘debtors’ as 
well as ‘creditors’ (Dem. xxxvi. § 6, 
Harpocr. ). 
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dyopar dépopat, Ta xpypat éveyvpalopar. 


SOK. widev § imoypews cavtov édabes ryevOMeEvoS ; 
XTP. vécos pw érétpurpev imix, Sewn payer. 
Grd pe Si8akov tov Erepov toiv coiv Adyouw, 
Tov pmdev amrodiSdvta. yucov 8 dvr dv 245 
mpartn wo opotpat cor Katabyncew Tods Oeovs. 
SOK. srolovs Oeods dun od; mpatov yap Oeoi 
Hiv vomLop ovK EoTL. 
ral fl TO yap OpvuT ; 7 


243 érérpupev A Ald., schol. rece. (V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 171): 
éerpipev RV etc., schol. V on 242 248 dpuvute R, with most MSS. : 
dpuvute V: in RV etc. 7) commences the next line: recte Ald.: Bergk % 
vopitere (from Su. s.v. vopuopa): Kayser to 8 vopifer ; 4): Goettling ro 
vopiler ; 7: v. Leeuwen 7 8’ dyopd(er’ ; 7. There is little doubt that yap 
should not be altered ; and, if it is kept, it seems impossible to substitute a 
more suitable word for duvure ; certainly O. Schneider's tG yap Todvoy ; 7 is 
not attractive. Piccolomini argues that the word was interpolated from ou7 


241. For the parechesis, which has 
the effect of piling on the agony, cp. 
Ach. 199 (where it expresses ecstasy), 
Pax 291, Plut. 288. Rhyme has a 
similar effect in 494 sqq., 711 sqq. 

G&younar épopor: originally, &. was 
used of cattle, ¢. of inanimate things 
(Hom. Zi. vy. 484); but the phrase 4. 
gy. soon became metaphorical (= dcap- 
mwdfeo0at), cp. Herod. i. 88, Eur. Zro. 769, 
Dem. xviii. § 230. For the asyndeton 
ep. Ach, 625 n., Vesp. 485 n., Ran. 857, 
861. 

Xpnpara: for the acc. cp. Ach. 164 n., 
Pax 542. 

évexupatopat: schol. R (not in V) 
els évexv<pov> ; cp. 35 n. 

242. Schol. V (inf.) (@s émt voonuards 
Tivos, oTw mponyarye Tov Ndyou" elwOamev 
yap é€v ry ocuvnbela muvOavdpmevos Tay 
KkapwovTwr eye, mo0ev cuvéBn vyevécOar 
Thy voody’ 5d KaKetvds dnow ‘‘voords pw’ 
érérpirper [érprwey MS.] xrX.”). Schol. 
R (not in V) ékx molas airias €\abes caurov 
ToAXots UWrotrecaw davelors ; 

243. émrérpubev: cp. Ach. 1022 n. 

immuky: recalling the new malady 
tmmepos (74), ‘the fashions’ (cp. Shak. 
Shrew Itt. ii, 53 ‘<he is> troubled with 
the lampass, infected with the fashions, 
full of windgalls,’ ete. ), 

gayeiv: schol. R (not in V) modv- 
Sdamavos otca, katavadGcat Sew. Natural 
of a horse (which is called déngddyos 
CIA, ii. 965 b), but not impossible of 
a cancerous growth, cp. Aesch. Cho. 
279 sqq., fr. 253 N.? dayédauv’ det pov 


odpkas éOier odds, Soph. Phil. 7, 313 
(SidBopos, a&bnpayos), Eur. fr. 792 N.? 
The metaphor is similar in Democr. /7. 
281 (=Diels, Vorsokr.* p. 436. 4) eomep 
év pev Tots EXxest dayédawa KdKiocTov 
voonua, oUrws év Tois xphmace 7d <del> 
mpocapuodca. <kaTra> 7d ouvexés. A dif- 
ferent interpretation is suggested by 
Galen (Med. defin. 400. 28 Kuhn), where 
gayédawa means a disease in which the 
appetite is insatiable, but nothing is 
retained. 

244, Adyow: cp. 118 n. These lines 
must belong to the second edition, if, 
as some hold, the first edition had 
nothing about the Sophistic arts (G. 
Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 143). 

246. dpotpar: an allusion to Prot- 
agoras’ custom of exacting fees from his 
pupils (Plato, Prot. 3288 sq.), and, in 
the event of their not agreeing to his 
charges, requiring an oath that what 
they were willing to pay was a fair 
remuneration. 

Katabjoev: cp. Pax 1214, Ran. 176. 

247. Schol. V (inf.) radra tows aivirre- 
oOat Bovrerac kara [rpds R] rhv diaBodyy 
rod [tiv R] Zwxpdrovs, Hv(rwes) deé- 
Bardov, AéyorTes Gs doeBet [-7 R] sept 
70 Oetoy duviwv Tov adexTpvdva <Kal mpoc- 
KuvGy Thy mrdtavov R> (kal &dAXa Tovadra, 
ws év Trois ’Arouvnuoveduace [dropytuwace 
MS.] Eevodé&v icropet (for such ‘Paéa- 
uedvOvos 8pxoe ep. Vesp. 88 n.)). Schol. 
R érel 6 yépwy elrev dovvaptjrws (Sin- 
coherently’) [87e pucOdov cor duviw Kara- 
Ojoewv] Tods Oeods, dua emipéper 7d rolovs 
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thanks to usury and usurers most curst, I’m spoiled and un- 
done, and my property is distrained. 
Socr. And how ‘unsight unseen’ did you fall into this state 


of debt ? 


STREPS. (Jn a mysterious whisper) I’m ruined by a devouring 


horse- cancer. 


But teach me the latter of your Reasons—I 


mean that which turns a deaf ear to paying: and whatever fee 
you ask I vow to the Gods shall be forthcoming. 


Socr. (With a gesture of disgust) ‘Gods,’ in good hour! 


The 


first thing I’d have you learn is that ‘Gods’ are not current coin 


with us. 


Streps. How then do you swear? 


currency, as at Byzantium ? 


duet cd Oeods, otx ws AAAs [Ald.: -ous 
MS.] adrés xpmpuevos Oeots [Ald.: -ovs 
MS.]. Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 
835) sees an allusion to the Pythagorean 
objection to swearing by the gods (ib. 
p- 250), since the sage himself was an 
authority equal to them. 

tolouvs: cp. Ach. 62 n. 

248. Schol, V (intramarg. sup.) (dv7l 
Tod voumov) (Su. s.v.), viz. a custom 
established by tradition and unbroken 
use (J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 346), 
cp. Thesm. 348 trav xorvdGv 7d véuioua, 
Aesch. Sept. 269, Eur. fr. 542 N.? otra 
vousopa Aevkds Epyupos pdvov | Kal xpvads 
éoriv, ddd Kaperh Bporots | vouioua Ketrac 
wacw 7 xpicba xpedv. Socrates’ mean- 
ing is expressed in Ran. 889 érepa yap 
elow olow etxouar Geol, viz. a Koupa 
kawév such as alénp, yAwrrys orpidryé, 
Edveots, puxrijpes doppavrypio (ib. 892 
sqq.); originally a jesting allusion to the 
philosopher’s daiuéviov (Plato, Theaet. 
151 A), which became, in later days, the 
basis of a serious charge (id. Apol. 24 B, 
where voulfec recalls véusoua here). 
There may be an emphasis on eol, since 
Socrates was held not to have banished 
all divinities, but only @eol, while he 
left the daluoves, such as ’Avamvoy, Xdos, 
Arp (626), and Xdpcres (773). Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 835) thinks the 
disbelief in the gods of vépuos to be 
Pythagorean and ‘Cynical,’ referring to 
the Cynic dictum rapayapdrrew 7d vé- 
jucua (viz. to melt down the usual con- 
vention, and so to bring to light the 
true nature-god lying beneath) ; he also 
sees a side-thrust at the Pythagoreans’ 
having taken the Dorian money as the 
currency in their ideal state. 


Are iron shekels your 


to: schol, R (notin V) rl; schol. V 
(ext.) Tod voulouaros onuatvovros B, more 
bev vouimov Bos, wore 5é 7d Kbupa Tov 
TeruTwuévov xadxov [Su. s.v. vououal, 
<6 R> Zrpe~iddns ekedéEaro od mpds 7d 
bd Tov LwKxpdrovs pnbév, adr’ Eméter 
dupérepa* <éde yap elrety “‘riow duvvere 
Geots ;”’ [he should have said rivas . . 
Geovs 3] } ‘rive xpjcbe voulopati;”’ dddws 
R> éddxe 6¢ [yap R] gaddov [-drarov R] 
elvat TO vomopua Tov Bufavtiwy, ws ocdnpody 
[are 6 otdnpas trys brapxovons R]. If 
this explanation is right, there is a jest 
kata 70 oxipa dé~ews (Ach. Introd. p. 
lix.). Indeed, in Spvu7’ there may be 
an obscure jest (kar’ e&add\ayiv gdwr7) 
on vopigere ; it would not be worse than 
mop6y and Bpovry in 394. For the jest 
Kal? opwvuulay in vopucua cp. Soph. Ant. 
296, where a similar ambiguity may be 
intended, ovdé» yap dvOpdroww oto 
dpyupos | kaxdv vouuopu’ €Bdaore. The 
dat. 7G may, however, be instrumental, 
cp. 385 n., Ach. 703 n., ‘de quoi done 
usez-vous pour jurer ?’ (Willems). 

v. Leeuwen, following Goettling (De 
loco quodam Aristoph., Jenae, 1852), 
thinks that Strepsiades takes eot as 
referring to the inscriptions on the 
coins (cp. yAadkces Aves 1106, rapbévo, 
kbpat, Ila\Addes Poll. ix. §§ 74 sq.). 
This would be very obscure and, indeed, 
unintelligible, unless voulfer’ is read 
for duvur’ ; besides, there is no evidence 
to show that Byzantine iron coins bore 
any inscription except their value. Iron 
coins of Tegea have an owl and a 
Gorgon’s head; those of Argos a half 
wolf; others a head of Pallas (Kohler, 
Mitth. d. arch. Inst. Ath. vii. pp. 2 sqq.). 

yap in a question of surprise, where 


F 
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Mf 
capéoiow, eoTep ev Bulavti ; 


SOK. BovrAn 7a Ocia wpdypar eidévar cadas 250 
art éotiv op0as ; 

BrP: vy Av, eltep Eore ye. 

SOK. xab EvyyevécOar trais Neférauow eis doyous, 
tais Hpetéparor Saipoow ; 

=TP. parioTd ye. 

SOK. x«dOcke roivyv émi tov lepov ocxiptroda. 

XTP. idod KaOnua. 

SOK. TovTovi Toivuy AaBE 255 
Tov otépavov. 

STP. éml TL oTépavov ; oipot, Loxpares, 
domep pe tov APdpav Srrws pn Odcere. 

TOK. ok, dra radta Tavta Tos TeXovpEVvoUS 


mMELS TrOLODpED. 


251 dr RV || opOa@s] Meineke opyo vy A’ (Aves 462), but ye implies 
that the main verb is omitted (Vesp. 79 n.): as dAnO@ds is superscribed in 
AM, v. Herwerden once conjectured dvtws, but withdrew it in Stud. crit. 
p. 30 252 vederXeorv R (cp. Ach. Introd. p. lxxix. 4): vepéAars V 
253 aperepeor R: yperepats V ete. 257 Ovicnre V ete. 258 raitra 
ravra RV ete.: ravta tadta Ald.; Aristophanes generally prefers the former 
(Bachmann, Zur Krit. p. 239), but here Reiske’s em. wdvtas Tatra may be 


right 259 zrootuev RV etc. 


it is often associated, as here, with 7is, 
cp. Vesp. 334 n. The particle is re- 
quired by the sense, although v. Leeuwen 
writes neque particula yap aptum hic 
parat transitum. 

249, oidapéorov: a small coin, equi- 
valent in value to a yaAxoty (Poll. ix. 
§ 78), for which cp. Plato Com. i. p. 
627 K, (ii. p. 649 M.) xaderGs ay oik7)- 
caimev év Bugavrios | dou cidapéoiot Tots 
voutcpact | xpavrat (see Cobet, Obs. crit. 
p- 129), Aristid. ii, p, 195. 15 Dind. 
For the use of iron money in ancient 
times cp. Plut. Lycurg. 9 (questioned 
by Naber, Mnem. xxv. p. 444), Caes. 
BG. v.12. Specimens have been found 
at Tegea and Argos (for illustrations cp. 
Lenormant, La Mon. de Vani. i. p. 216, 
Kohler, Z.c.), but not at Sparta or 
Byzantium. Byzantium was a colony 
from Megara (founded in 688 B.c.), and 
so employed the Megarian form of the 
Dorie dialect. 

250. Qeta: schol. V (ext.) (odxt Peods 
Hyovuevos rods [rots V1] mapa rots &\dors 
vousfouevous [-os V1] ra Geta réyer{y] 
vov, ad olov [ol MS.] 7a dévoPdara Kal 
SvTws peydda Kat tla), viz. the sacred 


mysteries (of the Sophists, which are a 
parody of the Orphic rites, cp. Dieterich, 
Lh. Mus. xviii. pp. 275 sqq.). 

251. 6p0@4s: schol. V (sup.) (7iva éorly 
axpiBds Kal adnOds. || <vh AC :> Aelrrer 7d 
G&w, elrep dvTws éorly év Bevis); cp. 
228 n. 

elrrep . . ye: cp. 322, Ach. 1228 n. 

252. EvyyevéoSar: schol. V (interlin.) 
(cuvedOev), ep. 471 n., 1818 n., Plato, 
Meno, 79 E & Veéxpares, Fxovoy pev &yurye 
mplv kal cuyyevéoba oo. d7t kTN. Itisa 
technical term of the schools. 

253. Sal(poow: schol. V (int.) (zais 
Heavy Beats’ apuotrévrws dé r&v Pido- 
cbpuv éemvypdgde tabras elvar eds, eet 
ws épauev (perhaps in note on 228, ep, 
Gerhard, De Aristarcho Ar. interprete, 
p- 5n.) wept ra odpdvia wddtora érrénvrat 
oi giédcopa): schol. R (not in V) ds 
ei EXeyev Tos Kamvots cuyyevécOar 4 Tails 
cKiats* Ta yap pwndevds dEta Karvods Kat 
vegehas Kal oxias dvduatov, cp. Vesp. 
151 n., Eupol. i, p. 270 K. (ii. p. 
444 M.). Also a skit on the Socratic 
opposition to anthropomorphism in re- 
ligion (cp. 264 sq. n.), in which he was 
followed by Antisthenes (fr. 24 Mullach 
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Socr. Do you wish to know soothly the veritable essence 


of religion ? 


Srreps. Aye, by Zeus, if that may be. 
Soor. And to have a parle with the Clouds, who are our deities? 


Streps. Certainly, I do. 


Soor. (Pointing to a dilapidated couch which a stage ‘super’ 
has placed in the Orchestra) Then seat yourself upon the mystic 


pallet-bed. 


STREPS. (Sitting down) There! I’m seated. 
Socr. (Attempting to put a chaplet on his head) Then, take 


this chaplet. 


STREPS. (Shrinking back) But what do I want with the 


chaplet ? 
you sacrifice me like Athamas! 


(Throwing himself on his knees) O Socrates, ’ware lest 


Socr. No fear of that: all these rites are observed at initiations, 


amd eixdvos ob yvwplferar <6 Geds>, 6@Oan- 
mois ovX Oparat, ovdevi Zorxev), cp. Juv. 
xiv. 96 sq. guidam sortiti metuentem 
sabbata patrem | nil praeter nubes et caeli 
numen adorant (with Mayor’s note). 

254 sqq. A parody of the initiation 
into the rites of the Corybantes (Vesp. 
8 n. sqq.), and the Orphic mysteries 
(Dieterich, RA. Mus. xlviii. pp. 275 
sqq., A. Couat, <Aristophane, p. 288). 
In the first place, the old man is bidden 
to seat himself upon the sacred chair 
(Opévos, cp. Plato, Huthyd. p. 277 v, 
and especially Dio xii. § 33 v. Arnim) ; 
he is then crowned, like a victim, with 
a chaplet (Harpocr. s.v. \cxvopdpos, Jane 
Harrison, Proleg. p. 61); then sprinkled 
with powdered pumice-stone from a Xlk- 
pov (uannus mystica, Bliimner, Technol. 
i. p. 9 A. 5). In cxiprous (associated 
with Socrates in Plato, Prot. 310 c) 
there is an insinuation touching the 
mean, poverty-stricken Socratic rites, 
as in Dem. xviii. §§ 259 sq. Joél 
Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. pp. 175, 210, 
232, 240, 264) sees an allusion to the 
Pythagoreo - Cynical mysticism, which 
was often ridiculed in middle comedy. 
In Zuthyd. l.c. (which is directed against 
Antisthenes’ Protrepticus) there is a 
similar caricature of the initiation which 
must precede 7a mpdra lepa coguotixd, 
There is humour in employing Orphic 
hocus-pocus to initiate Strepsiades into 
the rites of the Sophists, who had ex- 
pelled the gods ‘bag and baggage, scrip 
and scrippage,’ with their rites and 
superstitions. 


254. oxlproda: schol. V (int.) (xa6- 
(fer, tpyouv ert rhv tev pirrocdpwr Edpay.) 
Tov KpaBarov (dé) cxiumoda éyoucw [ever 
R]’Arrix@s. (of 6€ pact oxiumddiov ldiws 
ever Oat 7d [ct] xwrokpaBdriov’ oKiprdvew 
yap 7d xwralvery mapa Tols madatois, F 
76 [rév Su.] cxapuBovs [oxiuBods Ruhnken 
from Hesych.] éxew [éyovra Su.] rods 
médas) (Su. s.v.). 

255. Schol. V (ext.) (kal rotro rapem- 
ypapn* Kal yap Tov Dwxpdrny mepGewar 
det rov orépavov air@, Kakewvov aBely). 

i8o0v: cp. 82 n. 

257. Schol. V (ext.) (rodro mpéds tov 
érepov “AOduavta Lodoxdéovs (TGF. p. 
132 N.?) drorewdpevos héyer* 6 yap Tor 
Lodokd7js wemolynxe Tov "APduavTa éoTepa- 
vouevoy kal mapecTGTa TO Bwug Tod Aids 
ws sparyiacOnobpevov, Kal wéddovTos [-Ta 
MS.] drocgdtrecbat airod mapayevduevov 
‘Hpaxdéa, xal [rdv] rodrov @aydrov fpub- 
pevov (Su. s.v. differently expressed, but 
from the same source). Schol. R (not in 
V) seems to be an answer to this schol., 
@s dyporxos ’APduavra elev avti Ppléov: 
|| dvrt rod etwety tov Ppltov rov ’A, 
elrrev, ws dryporxos dryvoawv tas ioroplas* 
ob yap "APduas epo<vevOn>, adda Ppltos. 
Possibly Strepsiades’ comparison may 
have been suggested by the fact that 
Athamas’ wife was called Nephele. For 
his confusion of Athamas with Phrixus 
(who was really sacrificed) cp. Romer, 
Sitzungsb. pp. 289 sqq. 

pe: for the hyperbaton cp. Vesp. 363 n. 

érws : cp. Vesp. 289 n. 

258. otx, ddAAa: cp. Ach. 1114 n. 

TeXoupévovs: schol. VW (int.) sods 
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ZIP, elra 57 Th KEepdava ; 

: ie 

SOK. rAdyew yerjon Tplpya, KpoTadrov, TaiTrary. 260 
arn’ ey’ arpepel. ; ) 

SEP; pa tov A’ ov evon ye bE 


f t 
KATATFATTOMEVOS yap TAalTarn yEvynToOMat. 


eis 


TTAPOAOS 
ETTippHMa 


TOK. edpnucivy yp) tov mperBitnv Kai Tis evyis éTraKovew. 


259 Blaydes «ira dyra (or efra 5) te) «., comparing Eur. fr. 711 
N.? efra 57) Ovpotpeba, which proves nothing 260 tpippa om. Su. 
8.V. TauTdAn, recte s.v. Tpiupa 261 drpepi RV: drpeyas Ald. The 
latter is the common form, while dtpeué <-<e(> does not occur elsewhere 
in Aristoph.; but cp. Alex. ii. p. 341 K. (Kock déXex) (iii. p. 440 M.), 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 336 A 2 (). drpéua is generally found before a 
consonant (4 is elided in Ran. 339, Pherecr. i. p. 146 K.; ii. p. 257 M.), 
cp. 743, Hy. 24, Aves 1244, Thesm. 230, Ran. 339, Eur. Or. 258; arpépas 


generally before a vowel (cp, Ach. 861, Aves 1200, 1572, Eur. Or. 150), but 


see 390. 
al.). 
evder <-y>, but see comm. 
263 éraxoveww RV: vraxoverv Ald. 


A similar question arises as to Ran. 315 (jpepi <-e> R: ypeua 
For the blunder -é for -eé cp. Ach. Introd. p. Ixxix. 4 || Wevoy] Bergk 
262 kataratropevos] Piccolomini tatovpevos 


pvovpévous* evddgous 5€ wvornplots mapa- 
Bare. [R: mepi- V] ra Trav Pirocddwr 
padjuata, iva ere “addov treicn [relOy R] 
mpocéxew Tov yépovTa ws OeoTépw TY 
Tpayubare. 

259. elra 8H: cp. Vesp. 52n., Eur. /7. 
711 N.? efra 5) Ovpotmeba. Strepsiades 
has no desire for initiation, or indeed 
for any portion of the Socratic lore, 
except for grossly material ends, cp. 648. 

260. A good instance of ‘laughter’ 
Kata cuvevuulav, dard Tov xeipdvwr (Ach. 
Introd. p. xlvi.). For the construction 
and sense cp. Aristophon ii. p. 280 K. 
(iii. p. 361 M.) bdwp dé rivew Barpaxos, 
aroradca. Otuwv | Naxdvwv rte Kdurn, 
mpds Td My ovcOae pimos, | dralOpios 
xeuava didyew Kdyexos, | mvtyos wrro- 
petvar Kat peonuBplas Nadrety | rérrié, 
Antiphan. ii, p. 94 K. (iii. p. 110 M.) 
toovroot tis elu, TUmTecOar pvdpos, | 
Tomrew Kepavvds, Extuprodv Tw’ doTparh, 
| pépew tw’ dpas dveuwos, dmomvitac 
Bpdxos, | Ovpas moxAevew ceropds, elomndav 
axpls, | deumrvety &kAnros mvia. 

tpippa: schol. V (ext.) (epirerpip- 


Mévos év Néyous [ev Tots mpdyuaor Su. s.v.]) 
<xkpéradov Su. s.v.> evyAwtros, (ev- 
OTOMOS,) TatTady (dé dv7l Tod) Tpaxvs, 
Ovoxatadnmros, érel ralrada kahovuev TH 
Tay xwplwy dioBara [R, Su.: Hdvouara 
Vj. Schol. R’s note (which is also in 
Su.) is valuable here, ixavds kat dewds 
gon Aéyew* ratra wey Néywv 6 DwKpdrys 
AlGous TpiBwv [d]rwpivous, kal Kpobwv mpds 
adAHAOUS, Tvvaryaryav TA dard ToUTwWY Opar- 
ouara Bade rv mpecBirny avrois Kabd- 
mep Ta lepeta tats ovdats [Su.: éd\ats MS.] 
ot Ovovtes* [kal Sia TovTo] walter rots 
dvouact, Tpluwa pev adrdy €cecbar yw 
(Su.: -ec MS.] mapa 7d rpiBew, Kat 
Oiyyew [Ruth.: Acyetv MS.] mpds dddjAous 
tos NlGous. || Kpdtadov: ldlws 6 ayufdb- 
Mevos KdNamos [kal] katacKkevagbuevos éme- 
Tndes WoTE HE el Tis adTov Sovoln Tats 
xepol, KaOdrep Kpbrov drored@v* Tpavds 
ody éon, pyol, Kal Thy Pwvhv SupOpwpuévos 
kabdmep Ta Kpdrada, For this note cp. 
Dieterich, Rk. Mus. xlviit. p. 279, Jane 
Harrison, Proleg. p. 514; the Orphic 
neophytes were sprinkled with powdered 
chalk (Dem. xviii. § 259, Harpocr. s.v. 
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StkePs. But what’s the gain ? 


Socr. (Hapansively) You'll be born anew to be a cunning Jack, 


a tinkling cymbal, the fine flower of speakers. 


(He dances round 


STREPSIADES, rubbing together two pumice stones over his head, while 
STREPSIADES shrinks from the shower of dust) Don’t stir. 


STREPS. Gogswouns, you'll not belie me, 


Thanks to your 


dredger, I'll soon be fine flour cap-a-pe, 


PARODUS 


EPIRRHEME 


Socr. Greybeard, in reverent silence list to our invocation. 


adroudtrwr, Foucart, Assoc. rel. chez les 
Gr. pp. 55 sqq.) by the priest, who, as 
Socrates here, danced round the candi- 
dates for initiation (xixXw reprxopever, 
Dio, Z.c.). Possibly the ragged priest, 
with his dpvaxis and his two pumice- 
stones, was a well-known figure at Athens, 

There is a jest xa6’ duwyvpylay here, 
since tptuua really means ‘a posset’ 
(Alex. il. p. 367 K, ; iii. p. 471 M.); the 
‘etymological jest’ (Vesp. 589 n.) is 
suggested by év7p:Bjs (Soph. Ant. 177), 
mepitpyuupa (Dem. xviii. § 127, perhaps 
‘borrowed from the comic drama), rpi{Bwv 
869 sq., Eur. Bacch. 717 (in a comic 
passage). In a different sense, the 
‘sycophant’ is called xparip xkaxdv 
TpimThp SuxGv in Ach, 937 n., cp. 448, 
Aves 430, 

Kpéradoy: see 448 n. ; perhaps from 
Eur. Cycl. 104 of8 dvdpa—xpérador, 
Spimd Xucvpov yévos, cp. Rhes. 498 éore 5’ 
aiuvrdrarov | xpérnw’ ’Odveceds, Juv. vi. 
440 sq. (of women) werborum tanta cadit 
wis, | tot pariter pelues, tot tintinna- 
tula dicas | pulsari, Shak, Ado m1. ii. 13 
‘he hath a heart as sound as a bell, and 
his tongue is the clapper,’ Goethe, 
Faust i, 195 sq. ‘Such Er den redlichen 
Gewinn! Sei Er kein schellenlauter 
Tor!’ ‘a tinkling cymbal’; here also 
a jest car’ éaddayhv pwvy on Kpovew, 
with reference to the rubbing together 
of the pumice-stones (so Su. s.v. 7pcupo). 

Taurddn: an adventure of Aristo- 
phanes in the metaphorical sense, and 
hardly intelligible to the ordinary 
Athenian; perhaps to be connected 
with o\vmraimandos, an epithet of the 
Phoenicians in Homer (Od. xv. 419), cp. 


Aves 430, Aeschin. ii. § 40 6 xépxwy 
(‘knave’), 4 7d kadovpevoy maurddnua, 
9} 7d marluBoror (‘fickleness’), all of 
which words were obscure to the orator, 
until he was taught their meaning by 
Demosthenes’ ways, Lucian, Pseudol. § 32 
isws Hin wal ratra yeddon 7d Tamd- 
Anua Kal To Klvados dorep Twa aiviypara 
kal yplpous axovcas’ dyvwora yap cot 
Tév cov epywv 7a dvduara, Aeschrio, 
PLG. ii. p. 518 B.* Noywv re mairddnua 
kal Kaki) yA@ooa. 

261. & arpepel: schol. V (int.) uéve 
ép’ hovxylas* Baddduevos yap 6 mpe- 
oBirns TH TavTddy amocelerar’ 61d mapa- 
Kedeverat avT@ [airov pévew and (on 268) 
Tov mpecBiTny R] cwray cal edpnpety iva 
evinrar <aoTe R> pndev BrAacgnuov eirety. 

Weton: schol. R (not in V) svyxara- 
TlOerat mepl mavTwy Dwxpdrny adnOevery 
Grep émaryyédXNeTar” 56 Kal ra [7d MS.] 
éifs mavu dorelws éemdye. Lit. ‘You 
will be found not to deceive me,’ cp. 
Av. 1340, Hecl. 568 ef uh Pevoera, Ter. 
Phorm. 801 sq. CH. cognatam comperi 
esse nobis. DE. quid? deliras. CH. 
sic erit, Juv. i. 126 profer, Galla, caput : 
nolt wexare, quiescet, 

ye: normal after an oath, cp. Vesp. 
146 n. 

262. Schol. R (not in V) 77H yxedve 
marrouevos, av al vepéd\ar diéOwour, 
éyer 6 maurddn 7d ewrdtarov Tod 
adevpov, ad’ od madvvew 7d devkalve’ 
émel ody éxelvos elev, ‘‘yevion Tpiuma 
KTA.” atbros marke mapa Thy <rat>radny, 
routéaTt 7d Gd evpov, elmwv KaTatTaTTé- 
pevos: see Bliimner, Zechnol. i. p. 53 n, 4. 

Parodus 263-477 : see Appendix, 

263-74. Socrates speaks as the priest 
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r / a wy 3 A 
@ Séoror avak, apéetpnr “Anp, os exes THY YTV 


t 
PETEWPOY, 


Naprpos + AlOnp, cepvai te Beal Nepédras Rpovtnat- 


Képavvot, 


265 


A lal 4 
apOnre, pavynt, @ Séorowal, TH PpovTicTH peETEWpOL. 


STP, 
Bpex9a. 


pire pare ye, mply av tovtl mrvEwpat, pr) 


) KaTA- 


267 pajrw pyro ye Ald.: pyro ye parw ye R ete.: pir Ye pare 
V. In an ellipse with px) (Aves 585 pa) zpiv y’ av éyd), and ov dyra 
(Ran. 845 ov dnra mpiv y dv xr.) ‘elliptical ye’ (Vesp. 79 n.) is 


placed after rpiv; in Ach. 176 pajrw ye mpiv 


y av or, the repetition 


of the particle is due to excitement || mrvfoua RV || xaraBpaxyo R 


dett. al. 


of the Clouds, in a solemn formal tone, 
which harmonizes with the passage 
from iambic senarii into anapaestic 
tetrameters, ‘‘der Rhythmus_ der 
Megaloprepeia, des wiirdevoll erhabenen 
ant zugleich schwungvollen Ernstes’ 
(Rossbach- Westphal, Gr. Metrik’, p. 151). 
As it was borrowed from the antique 
procession-songs, it was a march-measure, 
in general unsuited to the tempestuous 
entry of a comic chorus, which employs 
the iambic or trochaic rhythm, except 
here, and in Ran. 354 sqq., which also 
expresses religious emotion, e.g. both 
passages begin with ev@nuetv. Dieterich 
points out that in this address are 
embodied many Orphic phrases, e.g. 
evpnuctv, ceuvat (Hom. H. Dem. 487, 
Aesch. fr. 57 N.*), weyddac Beal (316, 
Paus. viii. 31 § 1, Soph. OC. 683), 
mwodutlunrot (Thesm, 286, Ran. 337, 398) ; 
see Dieterich, De hymn. Orph., Marburg, 
1891. 

263. evpypetv: cp. Ach. 237 n. 

érakovev, ‘to listen to attentively’ 
(but not ‘to hearken to,’ which would 
be traxovew, as in 274, Ach. 405 n., 
Vesp. 273 n.), cp. Hg. 1080, Vesp. 319 
(Cobet), Aves 205, Thesm. 628, Lucian, 
Tim. § 9, Pseudol. § 23. 

264 sq. To swear by a triad of deities 
was traditional (1234 n.), and Socrates 
(like Euripides in Ran. 892 sqq., Thesm. 
272), has private deities of his own. In 
itself there was nothing very strange in 
swearing by natural objects: Prodicus 
had taught that originally men adored 
everything that was useful, e.g. the sun 
and the moon (Zi. iii. 276, etc.) ; hence 


to swear by such gods was a return to 
nature. In later times, Demosthenes 
swore by Earth, the sources of rivers, etc. 
(Plut. Orat. vit. Dem. § 19), but his 
form of ,jwords caused a sensation (P. 
Girard, Hduc. athén. p. 234). Here the 
form of the invocation is Orphic, ep. 
Jane Harrison, Proleg. p. 515. 


264, Séorota: cp. Ach. 247 n., Vesp. 
875, Paz 90. 


dva&: in comedy almost always of 
divine beings, cp. Pax 89 (of Trygaeus, 
who is on his way to mix, as an equal, 
with the gods), Aves 781 (in a parody 
of Phrynichus). 


Gpérpyte: schol. R (not in V) dxard- 
Anwre Kal dvaplOunre* TouTéoT., uéyioTe* 
tov b€ dépa wpocetxerat, Eel ai ye [Te 
MS.] ve@é\ar to’rov Tod pépous, ws TaY 
procbpuv NOyos of Td Tay dépa BovovTac 
elvat, of kal Ti €v uty Wuxhy aépa Kal 
mvedua Siwploayto elvac: also gloss dv- 
aplOunre. 


> s 


4p: cp. Democr. in Diels, Vorsokr.? 
p. 397. 19. That dnp decpos was the 
first principle, was originated by Anaxi- 
menes (Diels, ib.? p. 18. 7), but the allu- 
sion here is to his imitator, Diogenes 
of Apollonia (cp. 230 n.) who affected to 
derive his doctrine from the Greek Bible, 
Homer ; cp. Philodem. De pietate, i. 6 b 
(id. Doxogr. p. 536, Leukipp. etc. p. 107 
n. 37) Acoyévns érawwe? Tov “Ounpov, ws od 
MuOtKGs GN’ adnOGs rep Tod Belov diec- 
Neyuévov* Tov dépa yap adrov Ala voulvew 
gyolv, émevdn wav eldévar tov Ala déyer. 
This more or less material pantheism 
was popularized by Euripides, the 
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(He raises his hands, with upturned palms) O imperial monarch, 
unmeasurable Air, that on high dost underprop the balanced 
earth, and thou, Resplendent Ether, and ye august divinities, 
the Clouds, fraught with heaven’s artillery, arise, appear, my 
Liege Ladies, on high to your true ‘ Thinker.’ 

STREPS. (Covering his head with his cloak) Wait, wait, till I 
wrap this round me, to escape a soaking. A pox on me, the 


Pirdcopos ért oxnvijs, cp. fr. 839 N.3, 
941; and, from him, it reached the 
comic drama, ep. 327 sqq. n., Philom. 
ii. p. 505 K. (iv. p. 31 M.) where Air 
seems to have been a comic character. 


Exats peréwpov: schol. V (ext.) ddéa 
Tis Tav Puoikav €Opudetro [-ANetro R] re 
whareia otoa yn dxetrac [R: 6 vids 
qvioxetrae V] év TG dé: schol. R (not 
in V) ds wapetAndas thy yiv dracay kal 
Bacrages* Kai otros dé pitocdgwr Aédbyos 
bri ovK Edddpacrat [-ldpacrac MS.] 4 yi, 
aA’ bwd tod dépos mavTofev mepiéxerat, 
Tov wécov ToD tavTds Naxoica Térov: id. 
(notin V) Bacrdgfes. ‘Underprop’ (Shak. 
Lucr. 53), ‘ peize’ (id. John 11. i. 575 ‘ the 
earth who of itself is peized well’), cp. 
Eq. 1362, Pax 80, 890 ; in general atpew 
peréwpov was equivalent to rapere sub- 
limem (for the purpose of flogging), cp. 
Ach. Introd. p. xliii. According to 
Anaximenes, the earth is rpazefoe:dys 
(Diels, Vorsokr.2 p. 20. 27), and ér- 
oxetrac TO aépe (ib.? p. 18. 27, Doxogr. 
p- 561. 4). Hence air was called ris 
vis dxnua (Hippocr.). In this view, he 
was followed by Anaxagoras, Diogenes 
of Apollonia and Democritus, whose 
doctrine is referred to in the famous 
passage of Plato, Phaedo, especially 99 
B 6 5é domep xapdédrw mrarela Babpov 
tov dépa vrepeldec: cp. W. Nestle, Philol. 
Suppl. B. viii. p. 582, P. Decharme, 
Euripides ete, p. 61 ET. 


265. Schol. V (ext.) ldtws 7d ris Nuépas 
pas aidnp kareirat, ard Tod aldew, 8 éore 
mupodv* Oepuds dé 6 Hdcos Kal Oudarupos* 
dvdrep evxalpws 6 momThs TH émibérw 
éxphoaro, <aldépa dapympdv elrav R>. 
Aristophanes carefully distinguishes air 
from ether, as Euripides failed to do, 
cp. Decharme, Hwripides etc. p. 59. 


Aapmpds: notice that, in an invoca- 
tion, all the members after the first are 
in the nom., cp. 595 sqq., A. Platt, Class. 
Rev. xxiii. pp. 105 sq. ; but this rule 
holds only when the connecting particle 


is te: with xal, the voc. is normal 
(Ach. 55, Vesp. 136, 401 etc.). 


ceuval: schol. V (ext.) (otx otrw 
héyec tas Nedédas ceuvas Oeds, homrep 
tas "Epwis éxrpembuevoe mavres dvopacrt 
Néyew atras Evpevldas cal ceuvas Beds 
jwpooryépevoav. 7d yap oLwrnddy ceuvov 
Aedéyiorat). Schol. R (not in V) ofxelws 
kavraida Te émibérw Tol’rw Kéxpnrac’ 
Ooxovot ydp wws ai vepédat mpoderkvivar 
kal mpoonuatve july Tovs Te buBpous Kal 
Tas xaddfas Tod otpavod, bre Bpovra cal 
dotpdmre.* kai &\dws éx TOV vededGv hace 
Tas dotTpamas Kal Bpovras yevéoOat , cvy- 
Kpovouévas Bpovray ovvrpiBouévas aorpa- 
MTEL. 

Bpovrnctképavvor, ‘fraught with the 
artillery of heaven’ (cp. Shak. Shrew. ii. 
205), ‘thunder-mistresses’ (cp. id. Cymb. 
v. iv. 30); a word magnificent in sound, 
but really a jest xara mwapwruulay. The 
epithet belongs to the rather rare class 
of independent formations (=Sanscrit 
“dvandva”), in which the members 
are not syntactically dependent on one 
another (J. Peile, Motes on Nalopak- 
hyanam, pp. 2 sqq.); ep. mwAovdvylea 
(Vesp. 677), Nemadoreuaxo—xrhr. (Eccl. 
1169), kepavvoBpévrns (Pax 376). Aumnet- 
doyos (Cratin, i. p. 113 K.; ii. p. 190 M. 
=6 uray dia Tod Aéyeww), and xuKnot- 
teppos (Ran. 711), quoted by Blaydes, are 
not analogous. In common parlance, 
thunder was attributed to Zeus Kepavvios, 
dorpamatos, kepavvoBdros (Farnell, Cudts 
etc. i. p. 149 n. 7, Gruppe, Myth. p. 
1111 n. 3). 

266. ppovriory, ‘Thinker’ par excel- 
lence ; cp. 94 n. 

267. phtwe promo ye: schol. V (int.) 
(dvadlardwos Kadetrar Td ToLodTOY oXFma 
Tod Adyou, Td dis rots avrots dvéuace 
xpacbar): cp. Su. s.vv. and Ach. 176 n. 


rout(: schol. R (not in V) mapem- 
ypady* diurdacidcas yap 7d iwariov mep.- 
Bddrecbat pnow [pace MS.] atrd Oérew 
brép ToU oxérecOa. 
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A ie > 
ro Sé pyde Kuvhv olxobev édOciv eue Tov KaKodatpov 


éyovTa. PAIR. 
SOK. dere Shr, & Torvriuntor Nepérar, TOS els errt- 

devEw* 

cit’ ém’ Oddprrov Kopudais iepais xvovoBAjTovor KaO- 
node, 270 

clr ’Oxeavod ratpds év Kirrows lepoy yxopov totate 
Nupoais, 

cit’ dpa Neidov mpoxoais vddrwv xpuctais apitecde 
TpoxXoLoly, 

4 Madr Aprnv exer 4} cKomerov viddevta Mi- 
peavTos' 

iraxovoate SeEduevas Ovolav Kal Tots iepotor yapetoat. 


om 


268 pnde kovqv U: pay xovav RV etc.: Salmasius kvvénv, but this 
form is questionable even in anapaestic metre, where there is not a parody. 
Plut. 536 ypaidiwv is excused necessitate cogente ineluctabile ; the epic forms 
in Vesp. 615, Aves 253, Ran. 1017 are in a parody || xaxodaipov’] dicrnvov 
V dett. al. (a gloss, ep. Ijzeren, De uit. princ. codd. p. 64) 270 tcpats 
om. V 271 Porson iotate, Noydat 272 mzpoxods V Su. (s.v. 
dptreoOat): Meineke év zpoxoais, on which cp. Sobol. Praep. p. 6: 
Panschius (N. Jahrb. cxiii. p. 208) 7 zapa N. zpoxoais (but this 


268. To 8 
835 n. 

kuviv: schol. V (int.) mepuxepadalay 
(Frow Kapedadxiov’ gaci dé 7d mpdrepov 
amd Kapndelov dépuatos yiver@at): cp. 
Vesp, 445 n., Bltimner, Privatalt. p. 
176 A. 1, O. Ribbeck, Agrotkos ete. p. 
34 A. 2, It was not usual to wear a 
‘bonnet’ in the streets of Athens. 

269 sq. Weyland (De dr. Nub. p. 45) 
thinks the second address to the Clouds 
curious, and that it points to some 
carelessness in the contamination of the 
two editions. But dira shows that the 
repetition is intentional (dch. 323 n.), 
and it is certainly apt, after Strepsiades’ 
scurrilous interruption. 

269. modvrlunro.: a divine address, 
cp. Vesp. 1001 n, 

ém(Sevtv: an allusion to the ‘full 
revelation’ (éromreia) that was the goal 
of all such mysteries ; ep. Jane Harrison, 
Proleg. p. 516. 

270 sqq. As was usual in the case of 
the gods (cp. Aesch. Hum, 292 sqq.), 
many possible haunts are mentioned, 
here ranging N. W.S.E. 

271, matpds: a title of honour, used 


AQOciv: cp. Vesp. 


without the article, as in an exalted 
prayer, cp. Soph. jr. 248 N.%, Catull. 
lxxxviii, 6 nec genitor Nympharum abluit 
Oceanus. 

év «fois, ‘the gardens of the 
Hesperides’ which were believed to lie 
in some far western isle, ‘unvisited by 
any ship, where ambrosial fountains 
ever gush fast by the bridal-chamber of 
Zeus: where the bountiful earth brings 
forth her richest gifts for the gods’ (cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 738 sqq., Ibycus, fr. 1 B.*). 

lorate: cp. Aves 219, Eur. LA. 676. 

Nipdais: schol. V (ext.) (Aelre 4 
ov ’Arrixds, olv Niugas): a very in- 
correct explanation. The dat. is com- 
modi; the Cloud-goddesses dance to 
the music provided by the Hesperides, 
the daughters of Oceanus (Aesch. Prom. 
136 sqq.), who are called dowd in Eur. 
Hipp. 743. 

272. el dpa: cp. Soph. Phil. 345 
Aéyovres elt’ adnOés, ett’ dp’ ody pdrny 
‘ or after all (@pa) it may be (ofv),’ Jebb ; 
Kithner-Gerth, Gram. § 543, 11. 

mpoxoais: schol. V (ext.) (Aelarec 4 ert, 
twa 9 él rats mpoxoats rod NetAov. gn 
tetra O€ tivos évexev pdvou Tod NelXov 


J 
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wretch, for leaving home, without so much as a cap for my 


head. 

Socr. (Continwing) Come then, ye Clouds, whom we delight 
to honour, and reveal yourselves to this mortal—come whether 
ye are seated upon the sacred snow-lashed heights of Olympus, 
or ye are weaving the holy dances for the Nymphs, in Father 
Ocean’s bowers, or perchance are pouring the dew from your 
golden pitchers over the dunes of Nile: or ye haunt awhile the 
Maeotic lake, or the ‘snowy watch-tower of Mimas,’ Manifest your 
pleasure in our rites, accept our sacrifice, and list to our orisons. 


should mean ‘near,’ ep. Aesch. Sept. 392, Soph. Trach. 524): Kock 
tpdwv or Tpopipwr ; see comm. || dpvrerOe Su. (av.): dpverOe (a vulgar 
form) RV ete. || mpdxourw codd. dett.: rpoxdour(v) RV ete. : rpdyovoww 
Su. (s.v. dpvrerOar: zpdxvow codd. BC: mpoxdnow cod. E), Ald. The 
word, which gravelled the copyists, seems, like Opots, vots, 7d *pixouv 
xTX., to have been declined after the analogy of ypvoots (Kiihner-Blass, 


Gram. § 113 A 1) 


274 traxotcaTre V etc.: ovmaxotcure R: ér- 


akotvoate Ald, || tepots V || yapetrar Retce., Ald.: ghaveioa: V ete. (cp. V. 
Coulon, Qu. crit. pp. 220 sq., A. Dieterich, Rh. Mus. xlviii. p. 282) 


Kéuynrat, Gre ceuvodoyety eAnOdTws 6 
months BovNduevos Ta Kal? abrov. Fv 
yap To yévos Alytmrios’ Kaipoy ody etpav 
pvinv tod NetXou memolnra).. On the 
foolish statements in this note cp. 
Athen. 2298, Ach. Introd. p. xi. n. 4. 
Possibly the dat. is locative, an epic 
constr., which is rare in tragedy (Soph. 
OR. 899 rdév “ABator vadv), and unknown 
to comedy (except in the case of Mapa- 
63. Vesp. 711 n., and the Spartan vov 
"Autkrats ody Lys. 1299), but allowable 
in the present passage, which is epic in 
tone ; see Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 426. 1. 
It is, however, quite as probable that the 
sense is ‘you draw water (from the 
rising mists) in order to pour it over 
the overflow of the Nile,’ cp. Eur. Hipp. 
202 duméracov Bbcrpvxov uous (‘over 
the shoulders’), H. Weber, Aristophan. 
Stud. p. 72. For mpoxoais, which were 
famous at this time, on account of the 
description given in Herod. ii. 17, ib. 
19-27, cp. Hom. Ji, xvii. 263, etc., 
Aesch. Suppl. 1025. 


badreav with dpitecbe, cp. Lys. 1129 
oi muds ye xépviBos | Bwmovs mreptppaivovres 
(where éx x. is required, if x. means 
the vessel), Eur. Hipp. 208 més ay dpo- 
cepas amd Kpnvidos | kabapay vddrwv TOW 
dpvcaluay ; Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 416 
A. 2. 


xpvoéats: the shortening of the first 
syllable is epic, lyrical (ten times in 
Pindar), and tragic (Soph. Ané, 103, 
Eur. Med. 633, 978, etc.) ; in xpiceos, 
however, the first syllable is always long 
(v. Leeuwen, Hnchir. dict. Ep. p. 88 n. 2). 

273. %: rare after elve, cp. Soph. 47. 
176 sqq., Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 539 
A. 3, 


Maar: schol, V (int.) (airy Zkvdlas 
éott Aluyn* wept rairns Kai ‘Hpddoros 
(iv. 100, 120, 123) lorope?- oxémedov Se 
vipbevta Wuxpbrarov, del vipdpevor). 

oxémedov: an epic and Euripidean 
word, in comedy only here and in Ran. 
471 (a parody of Eur. fr. 176. 3 N.°) ; 
unknown to classical prose. 

vipdevra : only here in comedy. 

Mipavros: schol. V (interlin.) épos 
Opdxns; really the well-known moun- 
tain on the mainland opposite Chios, 
ep. Hom. Od, iii. 172. The error of 
schol. V was natural, since snow never 
rests on this mountain, which Homer 
calls jveuders. 

274. traxovoare: cp, 263 n. 

tepotot: neuter, cp. Thesm. 314, 981. 
The threefold repetition of lepds is 
curious, and probably intentional, in 
order to emphasize the sanctity of the 
new divinities and ritual. 
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WAH 


HMI. A. 275 


aévao. Nepérau, 
fol 4 
apOapwev pavepal Spocepay dpuaw 


evaynrtov, 


a e 
matpos am ‘Oxeavod Bapvayeos 
A 4 
inpnrav opéwv Kopudas ére 


Sevdpoxdpous, iva 280 


tyrepavods cKoTrias apopepeba 
/ 
Kaptovs T apdouévay 6 iepav yGova 
A / 
kal trotapav Cabéwv Kedadjpata 


275 saq. In V mostly written as prose 275 aévvaoz V ete. 276 
Reiske dpocepat 277 evéyntov apap V (a good instance of a gloss 
forming a part of the text, if it does so here ; but it is rather an intramarg. 
note): Bentley evydé@nro1: Bos. evdxytov: Blaydes evavyyntov (Aesch. 
Prom. 1028) or évéecxvioat: in A adeioas (Schnee) on margin 278 
Bapvnxéos V dett. al., Su. (v.) 281 tndAedaveis cKorids codd. : 
Blaydes, Tyrrell (Class. Rev. i. p. 131) teAndavots oKomias (cp. Hom. 
Tl. iv. 275, viii. 557, Od. iv. 524, Theocr. 9. 11, etc.) which is probably 
right ; the Clouds are not yet in Attica, and it is natural that they should 
be represented as looking down upon the ‘wide-skirted meads’ and crops 
282 dpdouéevny R etc., Ald. The line has been much ‘solicited’; Brunck 
aXSopevav: Kock kpnvais (or xpovvois) r’ dpd.: Bergk Kaprois (one of the 
Horae, the place intended being Ads «frou, and the mountains that fringe 
Oceanus, in the far west): A. Drescher (Rh. Mus. xxxii, pp. 345-8) xaprots 


> 3 Z 
T dx Oopevay 


275 sqq. For the comic effect of this 
ode (dactylic and enopliac) cp. Rossbach- 
Westphal, Metrik®, pp. 112 sq. Aristo- 
phanes’ object was, by means of a 
solemn rhythm, as earnest and religious 
in tone as ‘if it had been written by an 
Olympian Sakadas,’ to mark the contrast 
of the windy, unsubstantial goddesses 
to whom it is dedicated. The origin 
of the structure of the lyric is to be 
looked for in hieratic poetry. Very 
similar are Aves 1748 sqq., Ran. 814 
sqq., 875 sqq. 

275. Schol. V (ext.) pera thy rod 
Zwxpdrous edyhv al NepéXat mapaxedev- 
ovrat O70 avrats [éavrais R} mee OAvac 
TH émekrAjoes [R: KAjoe V] Kal cvvadpor- 
oOjvat, kal obrws émipavivat TG DwKparet. 
éx ToUTwy dé 6 Xopds cuvéaryKer, <didmep Kal 
Thy éxcypaphy tairny éxe 7d Spaua R>- 
dévaoe [R: dévy- V] dé ai did mavros 
vdovoat [R: péovom V]- vedédn dé éorw 7 
€£ dépos xal mvevuaros ovola <rayuvouern 


cwuarond@s R>. Schol. R also has 
Kah@s elev ‘‘dévao”’> elot yap vddtwr 
unrépes. According to Diels (Sitzwngsb. 
Berl. Akad., 1891, p. 581), the concep- 
tion of this ode was suggested by Diogenes 
of Apollonia and his ‘sworn-brother’ 
Hippo, who found the origin of rivers 
in the sea, which soaked through the 
porous earth and formed rivers under- 
ground (cp. Plato, Phaedo, 111D sqq., 
the new ‘Genfer’ fr. of Hippo, Diels, 
ib. pp. 577 sqq.). 

dévaot: a lyrical word (Pind. O. xiv. 
2, P. i. 5, N. xi. 8), strange to comedy, 
except in parody, cp. Ran. 146 oxap 
delvwy (a grandiloquent jest of Heracles), 
1309 (parody of Eur. fr. 856 N.?). In 
prose, Xen. Ages. 1 § 20, Cyr. iv. 2 § 44, 
Plato, Legg. 966 5, Phaedo 111 D (poetic). 
Similar is Hippocr. Iept guveay vi. p. 94 
L. dare kal rov Tod HAlov Spéduov dévvaov 
0 ahp dévvaos Kat Nemrds Ewv mapéxerar. 

276. ap0Gpev: answering dpOyre 266. 
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ODE 


(Voices are heard from afar, seemingly in the entrance of the 
Orchestra, to the left of the spectators.) 

SemicHorus I. O ever-floating Clouds, let us raise to view 
our dewy, radiant shapes: let us soar from the deep-sounding 
bosom of Father Ocean to the leaf-tressed peaks of the lofty 


hills. 


There, from some specular height, we shall have full 


prospect of the teeming foison and the sacred watered earth: there 
we shall hear the rushing voices of the streams divine and the 


vow: according to Lenting (Obs. 
crit. p. 64), in apposition to the sen- 
tence (quae est rorifera nostra natura), 
but such an acc. should express an 
action in apposition to that implied 
in the verb ; here it is in effect governed 
by 4p. dav., which are equivalent to éx- 
ojvwpev (Wilam. on Eur. Herc. 59). ¢. 
May mean ‘appearance,’ cp. 503, Vesp. 
1071 n. 

277. evdynrov: schol. V (intramarg. 
ext.) <edaxrov R>, Aaumpdy, <cabapdy R> 
(Su. s.v.); derived by Merry from 7yei- 
c@at, so as to bear the meaning ‘ductile,’ 
but this seems impossible. evdyjs ‘pious’ 
occurs in [Hom.] H. Dem. 275, 370, 
Soph. OR, 921, etc., while evay7s should 
mean ‘brittle.’ Schol. R interprets it 
as ‘brilliant,’ and this sense is well 
authenticated; cp. Aesch. Pers. 466, 
Kur. Bacch. 662, Suppl. 652, Parmenid. 
(Diels, Vorsokr.2 p. 122. 22) xa@apas 
evayéos HeNlovo | Aawrddos, Plato, Legg. 
952 a, Tim. 58D dépos . . 7d evayé- 
orarov émik\ny al€np Kadotmevos, where 
Hemsterhuis reads evavyécrarov. If the 
reading in these passages is right, and 
it is hard to doubt it, we must suppose 
that @ in evay7s was lengthened, in 
epic fashion, in the oblique cases, the 
meaning being ‘ pure.’ 

278. Schol. V (int.) (dkoNotOws rots 
Ud Tod DwKpdrous elpnuévos ‘‘elr’ [ér’] 
Qk. . . Kiros,” GAN’ 6 pev did (inf.) 7d 
Gindov éx diapdpwv avras rérwv kal 
wnyov Karel, tv’ olrw yodv rijs adnOelas 
tuxew <SuynOf>. ai dé dre rhv éavrav 
yeverw ywwoKovoa evO0s Siwploavro 1bbev 
atras dpOjvac [alpeOjvac MS.] dejoer. 
Bapunxéos 5¢) Tod wéya 7XoOvTOs (Su. s.v.). 

279. émv: the only place in Aristo- 
phanes where there is anastrophe of 
a prep. with the acc., cp. Iltz, Praep. 
p- 84, Aristoph. Vesp. 1118 n. 

280. SevSpoxdpouvs: schol. V (inf.) 
Epamev Ort Tots bWnordros THY dpuY 


emtxdOnvrar ai vepédar. devdpoxd<uous> * 
Tas Kouwoas [rats Kouotcats MS, ] kopudas 
[-ats MS.] rots dévdpeor [dévdpas R, Su. 
8.V. dévdpov]. (ryrepavels 5¢ ad’ Gv éorw 
ldety Ta woppw* rots yap els Vos odor Kai 
Ta pwaKxpav [uakpa Su.] karadavy yiverar) 
[ep. Su. s.v. rnded.]. 4. is found else- 
where only in Eur. Hel. 1107. On 
x6un see the interesting articlein J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. i. pp. 382 sqq. (who denies 
personification here, and connects xéun 
with kécpos). 

tva: schol. R (not in V) dyri rod d1rov 
Ta woppw Kabefouevar Béropev. 

281. rndehavods: cp. Men. iii. p. 89 K. 
(iv. p. 158 M.) piwac wérpas xara [Cobet : 
dd MS.] tregavois. Theognis 549 sq. 
dyyedos . . amd Tndravyéos patvduevos 
oxorins, Soph. Zr. 524 rndavyet map’ 
bx4w. Ifthe gen. is right (see crit.n.), cp. 
Shak. Rom. 111. v. 9 ‘jocund day Stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.’ 

a&hopopela: cp. 289, Thesm. 800. 
The epic and tragic use of the middle 
is permissible in lyrical metre (Aesch. 
Suppl. 646, Eur. Med. 1414, etc.). 

282. Kaptrovs . xOdva: if this 
reading is right, there seems to be a 
hendiadys, ‘the teeming foison (=cereals) 
of the moist champaigns’ ; others treat 
apd. as middle, but this use is un- 
exampled, and the earth is ‘irrigated,’ 
not ‘irrigating.’ Possibly «.=dypovs 
Kaprouuévous (Willems, Bull. de l’ Acad. 
roy. de Belg., 1906, p. 651). 

apSopnévay: schol. R (not in V) apdevo- 
pevnv. 

283. ta0éwy: schol. V (interlin.) (dyav 
Gelwv), as having fallen from Zeus, cp. 
Eur. Med. 846 (dureréos Hom. J. xvi. 
174). The word is purely poetical, cp. 
Aves 927, Ran. 383. 

kedadhpara: schol. V (interlin.) 7x7- 
para [Su. s.v.]; cp. Eur. Phoen, 213 
Zepipov . . Kedddnua. 
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if 
Kal movrov atevaxovta BapuBpomov: 


dupa yap aiOépos axdpatov 285 
cerayetTat 


pappapéaow év avyais. 
14 
aA arrocetodpevas védos ouSptov 
aOavatas idéas, émidopeba 


TnrETKOT@ Oppate yatav. > 290 
ANTETTIPPHMA 
A “if A 
SOK. & péya ceuvat Nedérar, gavepds jeovoaTé pov 
KanéoavTos. 
wv a ee \ lol fa ra] 4 . 
joOov davis dua cal Bpovtis wuxnoapevns OcocerTov ; 
STP. Kal céBopat ¥, © worvtipnto, Kal BovrAouar avtarro- 
Tapoety 
\ \ / ee > \ / \ 
mpos Tas Bpovtds' oUTws avTas TeTpEe“alywW Kal TE- 
hoBnpas: 294 


284 xeAddovra codd.: om. Su. (s.v. BaptPBpopmos); the word, which is 
epic (Il. xviii. 576), seems impossible after xeAadjpara: Blaydes oreva- 


XovrTa, 
Ran. 682, 1527) 


keAadety is found elsewhere in Aristoph. (Pax 802, Thesm. 44, 
287 pappapeats év avyais R ete.: pappapeaorw 


avyais V etc., Su, (s.v. pappapénv) : pappapéaroy év ad. some inferior MSS. 


289 adavdras ideas R, v.1. schol.: a@avarars idéars V ete. 
R perhaps implies a v.]. Qeowéurrov (Ruth.) 


ovtws yap V || teTpappaivw V 


292 Schol. 
293 7’ om. RIV 294 


284. BapvBpopoy: schol. V_ (int.) 
Bapinxov dia tov tov Kupdrww Wdbdov 
[Su. s.v.]. The lengthening of @ is 
allowable in lyric verse, cp. Vesp. 691 n. 

285. The mists rise from the earth 
to the mountain-tops as mid-day ap- 
proaches ; then the clouds gradually 
lose their aqueous character (288), and 
finally disappear. 

8ppo: schol. R (notin V) dupa aidépos 
Tov idov Aéyer [cp. Su. s.vv. dupa yap 
xTX.]. A rare metaphor in Greek, cp. Ach. 
1184 n., Soph. Ant. 104 xpucéas auepas 
Breghapov. Suma vuxrds (‘the moon’) is 
more common (Pind. O. iii. 20 éorépas 
6p0aruds, Aesch., Pers, 428, Sept. 390, 
Eur. IT. 110, Phoen. 548), ep. J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 375; for English 
equivalents cp. Shak. Wind. rv. iii. 823, 
John 111. i, 79 ‘the eye of heaven,’ Luer, 
356. dupa is poetical, ep. Ach. le. n. 

a&kdparoy, ‘unwearied in its course,’ 
often of obedience to the laws of nature; 
ep. Hom. Jl, xviii. 239 jédov 8 axd- 
pavra, Soph, Ant, 607 Gedy dkuaror whves, 


286. oedayetrat: schol. V (interlin.) 
<éxmupotrat R, Su.>, Adumera, ‘gleams’ 
(as with fire); cp. 604, Ach. 924 n., 
J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 578. 

287. pappapéarotw ; cp. Shak. Oth. 111. 
ili, 460 ‘yond marble heaven,’ 7 Hen. 
VI i, i. 3 ‘comets. . brandish your 
crystal tresses in the sky.’ Schol. V 
(intramarg. int.) (tals Naumpatss papual- 
pew yap 7d Adumew) [Su. s.v.]. 

év: instrumental, cp. Sobol. Praep. 
p. 27, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 481. 1. 

288. Schol, R (not in V) wa yuvatkas 
eloaydyn Tas TOD xXopod TodTd gyno. It 
is held by some that, at this point, 
some of the choristers appear on the 
Theologeum; but the Clouds are not 
yet in Attica (300), and consequently 
not visible even to the spectators in 
the theatre. 

Grocer dépevar: schol. V (intramarg, 
int.) diackopricacar, rhy xemmepwhy d- 
meidyy <aroBadotca R>: ep. Lys. 670, 
Ran, 346, 

vépos: in Aristophanes, only in epic 


— 
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deep-booming sea. 


The unresting eye of day flashes forth in 


crystal rays.—But come, let us doff the misty veil of our immortal 
guise, and with far-glancing eye gaze upon the world. 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


. Socr. (Eestatically) O Clouds august, in visible shape ye have 


hearkened to my invocation. 


(To STREPSIADES) Do you hear the 


voice, and withal the deep-mouthed awful thunder’s note ? 
Srreps. (With a@ vulgar gesture) Aye, and I adore ye, 


dread beings, and long to peal in rivalry. 


I’m in such a tirrit, 


such an agony of fear: and, if it be no sacrilege—aye, and 


parodies (Paz 1090, Aves 295, 349, 578, 
777); in prose, only figuratively (Dem. 
Xvili. § 188, Demades i. § 15, Plato, 
Tim. 49). Here it means the shape- 
less mass of moisture which fills the 
heavens, while vedéAy is a cloud of a 
definite formation ; hence, in this pas- 
sage, the vedéAn can be said to shake 
off its végos, ep. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. 
ip. 617. 

289. a0avdras: a lyrical termination, 
ep. Aesch. Cho. 620, Thesm. 1052 
(lyrical), Ktihner-Blass, Gram. § 147 (b) 
(8), Elmsley on Eur. Med. 807. 

iSéas, ‘form,’ a rare meaning in 
Aristophanes, cp. Aves 1000, Plut. 559, 
cae i, p. 337 K. (ii. p., 536 M.); also 
in Plato, Prot. 315 £ <Ayd@wy> rh ldéav 
mdvu xadds. Elsewhere=(1) ‘manner,’ 
ep. Aves 993, Ran. 382 (so eldos Plut. 
317); (2) ‘concept,’ cp. 547, Thesm. 
437 (first in Theognis 128). The word 
is mostly confined to parodies. 

ériSape0a: cp. 281 n. 

290. tnAeokdrrw: schol. R (not in V) 
7a mdvra épopdvrt [Su. s.v.]. Active ; 
pass. in Hes. Theog. 566, 569, Soph. /r. 
314 N.2 rnd\écxoroy méuguya xpvoéay lduv. 

yotav: tragic, ep. Aves 1064, Ran. 
1529 (hexam.) 

291-7. According to Weyland (De Ar. 
Nub. p. 46), to be assigned to the second 
edition, since Strepsiades’ question in 
314 sq. would seem to be unintelligible, 
after the address to the Clouds in this 
passage. But there is no weight in the 
objection. Strepsiades, who is an un- 
taught peasant, has heard the two odes, 
accompanied by the rattling of the 
Bpovretov. As he is not accustomed 
to poetic personifications of natural 
phenomena, he does not associate the 
yoices of the chorus with the Clouds, 


but only the pealing thunder. His doubt 
is dramatic, and evokes a characteristic 
description of the sophistic traits of the 
Clouds. 

291. Schol. V (sup.) & [R: as V] 
Oavpacwrarac Kal wmrepdyay ceuvat. 
(Taira pév Kab’ éaurdr, 7d 5é YoOov puvijs 
mpos Tov Drpeyiddnv 6 Zwxpdrys.) [Su. 
S.VV. heya ceuval. | 

péya for cPédpa, an epic (Zi. ii. 480, 
etc.) and tragic use (Aesch. Prom. 647, 
etc.), but affected by Xen. (Cyr. iii. 1 
§ 27, v. 1 § 28). 

292. puknoapévys: cp. ‘deep-mouth’d 
thunder’ Shak. John v. ii. 178, and 
Aesch. Prom. 1082, Virg. den. ix, 504. 

Geocémrov: cp. schol. R (not in V) 
bro OeGv KataTeudbelons (also Su.). 
Tragic, only here in comedy. 

293. kal. . ye: cp. Vesp. 97 n. 

cwéBopar: schol. V (interlin.) (mpoc- 
kuv®). 

dvrarotapdety: schol. V (interlin.) 
avrnxjoat [gloss in R dvriyfcac]. Schol. 
R has in addition dyritumfjca kai avr- 
nxjoat [avrcx. MS.]. sept 6é riv Bpovriy 
érastev, éouorav alta THS mopdns Tov 
#ixov, a comparison perhaps borrowed 
from Eur. Cycl. 328 Avs Bpovratcw els 
ep ktuTay. 

294. Schol. R (not in V) pnxdvnud 
éore 5 Kadeirat Bpovretov bd Thy oKnvyy* 
8 fv augopet’s, ynptdas éxwv Paracclas* 
Fv 6€ NéEBns xarkois els dv al Widor Kar- 
qyovro Kal Kudcbmevan [kudALov. MS.] Hyxov 
ameré\ouv éorxdra BpovtH, ep. Aesch. 
Prom. 1082, Soph. OC. 1456, 1460 
sqq., Aristoph. Aves 1750 sqq., Poll. iv. 
§ 1380, Festus p. 57. 10 M., A. Miiller, 
Biihnenalt. p. 157 n. 2, A. Weissmann, 
Scen. Anw. etc. p. 45, Rutherford, 4 
Chapter etc. p. 110 n. 13. 

vetpepatyw, ‘I ’m in these tirrits and 
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Kei Oéuis eoriv, vuvi y on, —KeEl on Bemus Eo, KETELw. 
, / = 
ob phy oKxanbn pndé Tonces amep of Tpvyodaipoves ovTOL, 
GAN’ eddyper péya yap Te Oey KwelTar opTvos aotdais. 


>> 


SOK. 


&NTWAH 


HMI. B. zapOévor ouSpopdpor, 
AOwpwev Aurapav yOova Lardados 
evavdpov yav 


300 


Kéxpomros dyopevat roduyjpatov* 
ob céBas appntav lepav, wa 
pvaTodoKos Somos 


b} Lal e / > / 
ey TedETAls aylats AVASELKVYUTAL, 


295 Blaydes xat vov On Kei gus éeoriv, but the codd. are right, since 
xei poy O. é, isan afterthought, in a parenthesis, and vuvi y’ 767 is very emphatic 
(Pax 326, 337, Ran. 276), ‘at this very moment, sans phrase,—yecetw.’ 
296 oxdyys <ys> RV ete, Ald. || woujoes R: wowjons V ete.: corr. 
Elmsley (ad Ach. 278), Cobet. The readings of the majority of the MSS. 
are retained by Goodwin (MT. § 297 sq., 301), G. D. Chambers (Class, 
Rev. xi. p. 110 a), Whitelaw (ib. x. p. 123 b) here, and in 367 (where see 
crit. n.); but cxdéyys is doubly wrong (see Ach. 854, and Rutherford, New 


Phryn. p. 198, C. D. Morris, Trans. Am. Phil. As. xiii. p. 35). 


frights’ (Mrs. Quickly, 2 Hen. JV 11. 
iv. 220). Schol. V (ext.) rpéuw (aap- 
ayuyws, émirndes dé étérevve thy éiw 
[Su. : 77 AéEec MS.] reparevépevos) ; cp. 
374, Xenarch. ii. p. 469 K, (iii. p. 617 
M.), teropety Pax 381. 

mepopnpat, ‘I have a lodged fear’ 
(Shak. Merch. iv. i. 60), a perf. of settled 
condition, cp. Ach, 300 n. ; a rare form, 
occasionally found in prose (Antiphon, 
Thucydides, Plato, Herodotus), ep. H. 
Richards, Aristoph. ete. p. 159, 

295. Schol. V (ext.) xal el edceBés Erte 
Kal un, (xéoar xw. ws vd Tod PbBov dé 
mpoewnumevos Kal ph duvdmevos avacyxelv 
ert. 06 yap émtordmevos Bre ph det ot rw 
Tovey, Elta TovTo ovdeéy Frrov mov, b7d 
pelfovos avdyxns [avdyer MS.] éEayduevov 
[-os MS.] els 7d wapavomety <delkvuciw> 
éaurév): we seem to hear the voice of 
the moralizing schoolmaster here. 

Oguis: a jest kara ouvwrvplay, since 
6, means ‘ divine law,’ cp. 140 n. 

xerelw: cp. Hy. 888, 998, Vesp. 168 
n.; for the sense cp. Vesp. 941, Ran. 
485, 

296. od wh: cp. Vesp. 397 n. 


Goodwin 


Tpvyodalpoves, ‘those harlotry players.’ 
(1 Hen. IV i. iv. 487, as Mrs. Quickly 
calls them), ‘cullionly choristers’; ep. 
Su. s.v. (omitted in RV). <A jest xara 
mapwruulay, the word being formed on 
the analogy of kaxodalyoves, cp. tpuyiKots 
Ach, 628 n., tpvywdla ib. 499, tpvywdds 
Vesp. 650, copodaluwr Com. adesp. iii. 
p- 597 K. (iv. p. 667 M.), xpovodatuwy, 
KowNodaluwy. The reference here is to 
Aristophanes’ rivals, the upholders of 
‘Phlyacian farce,’ cp. Emerson, Am. 
J. of Phil. x. pp. 265-79. 

otro.: cp. 83 n. 

297. GAN edhper, ‘seal up your lips 
and give no words but mum’ (ep. Shak. 
2 Hen. VI i. ii. 89); he might have 
written GAN’ etpnuroes, ep. 505, Ran. 
462, 524, Goodwin, M7. § 298, Sonnen- 
schein in Class. Rev. xvi. p. 167 b. 

opfivos, ‘an aery’ (cp. Shak. Hami. 
II. ii. 354 ‘an aery of children’) ; schol, 
R (not in V) 7d wAjO0s rév educa Gy, 
ep. Vesp. 425, Lys. 353 éopds yuvatk@r, 
Soph. jr. 795 N.? BouBe? 6¢ vexpdv cufvos 
epxeral 7’ dvw, Eur, Bacch. 710 yddaxros 
écxol, A favourite metaphor with Plato, 
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even if it be—in this same hour 

myself. 

Socr. A truce to your japes and fleers! Do not ape these 
harlotry clowns, but set a seal upon your lips, for a great aerie 

of goddesses is stirring in answer to my incantations. 


I’ve a disposition to ease 


ANTODE 


SEMICHORUS IJ. Maidens, ye that bring refreshing showers, 
let us hie to the white and glistering land of Pallas: let us look 
upon the dear soil of Cecrops, the home of heroes, where are 
celebrated the holy mysteries that hush the lips in awe: where 


thinks it rash to alter the text, since two changes are required to make 
it normal; only one is really necessary, since cxwyy (not -e) is the correct 
form of the second pers. sing. fut. Such futures are constantly corrupted 
by the copyists, cp. 367 crit. n. For ‘Dawes’s canon, which oxoyys 
violates, cp. Ktihner-Gerth, Gram. § 553 A 5, Goodwin, ib. §§ 363 sq. 
|| pande] odde V 297 xweirar GeGv V || C. F. Hermann aowdjs (Eur. 
Bacch. 710, Plato, Cratyl. 4018): Blaydes dodav or deidew 300 
xO6va schol., Ald.: és x@dva RV etc. (és being a gloss) || IlaAAd8os 


evavopov yav om. R 


e.g. Meno 724 opivos aperGv, Cratyl. 
401 E opfvos codias, Rep. 574D jdovav 
ouAvos. 

Govdsats, ‘by means of my incantations’ 
(v. Leeuwen) ; others say cum cantu or 
ad canendum, a dat. of concomitance, 
ep. Hom. J. ii. 149, iii. 2, Eur. Or, 1473, 
Herod. ix. 59, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. 
§ 425 b, Willems, Bull. de 7 Acad. roy. 
de Belg., 1906, ib., Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 
241. 4d. occurs, in comedy, only in anap. 
tetram. and lyrics (Aves 240, 906, 908, 
Thesm. 111, Ran. 213, 675). 

299 sqq. See Appendix. 

300. Avmwapdy: schol. V (int.) (riyv 
evOarh Kal wador Kou@cay. xal Ilvdapos 
“ & ral durapal. . “Addva” [-7- MS.] [/r. 
76 (46) B.4]. YAurapas dé ras ’AOjvas ovK 
dmeixétws [cod] KkadXotor, uddioTa wey Kal 
Sid 7d ObEae [-7 MS.] wAouretv rHv wordy, 
érera kal dia Thy Tov huépwr [-erépwy 
MS. ] rpogGv epeowv, map’ ols [els] ére Kat 
viv <rd \urapor Tijs éXalas Purdy Ald.> del- 
xvuta). In R only da thy édalav rip 
otcav év airy, cp. Ach. 639 n. 

x8dva: schol. R (not in V) ras A@jvas. 

301. edavSpov: cp. Aesch. Hum. 1031. 

302. Kéxpomos: schol. V (int.) here 
repeats his note on Plut. 773. 

trokunpatroy: schol. V 


(€pacplay), 


(interlin. ) 


304 v. Leeuwen avamitvarau 


303. Schol. V (ext.) Saou ceBdoud 
[Ernesti: -ua MS.] €or kai dmdppyra 


puorhpia, Alay yap avrots (76) wn éé- 
ayyé\\ecGar ratra éomovddfero. The 


tone of this passage is very religious, and 


~ some have held that the true character 


of the Clouds (seen more clearly in 1458 
sqq.) is here manifested : but this is very 
questionable. The true explanation of 
the tone here is that the Ode is based 
upon a religious original, and that the 
poet is patriot enough, for the moment, 
to be untrue to the characters of the 
Clouds ; possibly also he wishes to guard 
himself from the charge of impiety in 
parodying the Sacred Mysteries, cp. Jane 
Harrison, Proleg. p. 516. Claims to 
especial sanctity were often made by 
Athens, which posed as the religious 
centre of Greece (Ach. Introd. p. xiv., 
Eq. 581 sqq., Soph. OC. 260), and, if 
religious festivals imply religious feel- 
ing, they were well justified, since the 
Athenian year was ‘une féte ininter- 
rompue’ (P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 256, 
[Xen.] Ath. Pol. 3 § 8, [Plato,] ZL. Alcib, 
148 B, Paus. i. 24 § 3). 

od: schol. R (not in V) dzov. 

twa: schol, R (not in V) ézov. 

304. Schol. V (ext.) wvorixds cal iepds* 
TouTéart (Tovs) pwaras brodexbuevos* dyer 
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? p é a 5 , 
ovpaviols TE €0lS OWPNLATA, 


305 


vaot @ inpepedets Kal ayddpyata, 
1 @ / 
Kal Tpocodo. paxdpwv lepwTatat, 


evorépavot te Gedy Ovaias 


Oariat Te, 


al er 
TavTobaTraict év wpats, 


310 


Apt v émepyouévw Bpouia xapus, 
evKenddwv Te yopav épeicpata 


315 


kal Motca BaptBpomos avrav. ai 
f A 2 
ZTP. pds tod Ards avTiBord ce, ppdcov, Tives elo’, ® 
Lw@xpates, avTas 
e 4 Le) * a A e a / 
ai POeyEduevat TovTO TO cepvoy; Mav Npwvar TiWES 
elou ; 
LOK. 


apyots 


heat’, GAN ovpaviar Nepérau, peydras Geal avdpdaowy 


a A 4 
aitep yvounv Kal SidreEw Kal vovv nuiv tmapeyovat 


306 ivnpedeis RV: tYipedpets Ald. 
error not found in any other MS. (cp. Schnee, De Ar. codd. p. 27) 


307 mpddopo. RV, a strange 
310 


mavrodamaiow év Ald.: ravrodarais év RV etc.: Blaydes tavrodaraiow 


é. 313 potooa R 


6é rhv "EXevotva, évOa ra Anuntpos Kai 
Képns émiredetrac pvorrpia. 
dpos: cp. Ach. 450 n. 

Tedetats ; see Appendix. 

avade(xvurar: a strange use, cp. Soph. 
El, 1458 (‘to open the gates, and to 
show the interior’ Jebb), where the 
text has been questioned, 

305. ovpavlots: schol. V (int.) mpos 
avri.acro\yy Tov xPoviwy [R: odpavlwy V] 
OeGv <Sv R> 4 Anuyrnp kal (7) Képn* 76 
[Ald.: rots MS. ] ovpaviors (dé) [kat R] Peots 
<kat ra é&fs Ruth.> érnyayer, (dep- 
BadNbrvrws) evoeBH Bovrduevos éemdetEar 
Thy modkuv* al pev yap dANae modes Evi 
rive [re R] wpboxewrac Oedy, al dé ’APFvar 
mdvras TYL@or TOs Peovs, 

@ecots: for the dat. after a verbal 
subst. ep. Aesch. Pers. 523, 1041, Prom. 
612, Soph. Zr. 668, OC. 1026 ra yap 
SdAw | TO wh Sixalw Krjuara. The constr. 
occurs even in prose, cp. Plato, Huthyphro 
154 Ta wap’ judy Sapa rots Peots: see 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 424. 1. 

307. mpdcodo.: schol, V (interlin.) 
<cat R> Opnoxetax<t wept rods Beo’s R>: 
especially the Panathenaic procession, 


cp. Pax 397, Aves 853, Xen. Anab. vi. 
1§ 11. 

308. eiorépavor xrX.: schol. V (int.) 
éoptai kal mavynytpes (els TO Koomety Kai 
dvadely stepavos Tovs véous, mAnpody dé 
Tovs Bwovs iepelwy kal Bvordr). 

309. Oarlar: cp. Paw 780, Aves 733. 

$10. Schol. V (int.) dua wavrds Kai 
Sinvexws kal év mavtl Kapp. did yap 7d 
wdayvtas Opnoxeve Tovs Oeods AVovor Kai 
mavyyuplfovew del. 

év, ‘during,’ cp. Ach. 513 n., Thesm. 
112 (‘Agathon’s’ verses); the prep. is 
absent in Aves 696, Thesm. 947, Soph. 
OR. 156, Isyllus of Epid. B 16 épars 
€€ wpav (Sobol. Praep. pp. 23 sq., H. 
Weber, Aristoph. Stud. pp. 69 sq.). 

311. Schol. V (int.) rhv rapodcav 
Eopriv Néyet, Touréote Ta Aroviown* apxo- 
Mévou yap Tod jpos apxeTar kal 7% ravd7- 
yupis: viz. from the 9th to the 13th 
(29th March to 2nd April) of Elaphe- 
bolion (Thue. v. 20). The emphasis is 
thrown on this festival after ravrod. év 
&. by the fact that it begins a new 
metrical period. 

Bpopta xapus: the same phrase occurs 
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the Holy of Holies throws open its portals during the sacred 
rites: where the heavenly Gods have their gifts, and high-roofed 
shrines, and sculptured glories, and holy processions that 
acclaim the Blest, and garlanded sacrifices, and rich offerings 
throughout the varying seasons: and, as Spring draws nigh, 
Bromius has his joy, and there is the stirring of dance and song, 


and the deep-sounding drone of the pipe. 
Streps. (Turning from right to left, with his hand to his eyes) 
Good now, O Socrates, I implore you, who on earth are they who 


have sung this solemn chanson ? 


maids of old 2 


Can they be certain hero- 


Socr. Nay, they are heavenly clouds, great goddesses of the 


‘men of leisure.’ 


These are they who fit us out with judg- 


ment and logical insight, with discourse of reason, cant and 


in the oracle ap. Dem. xxi. § 52 (if this 
reading is right, ep. Wilam. Herc. 683). 

$12. Schol. V (inf.) ray eduotowr xal 
Hdéwv XopSv &uhdac* rots [rods R] yap 
Avovuciows Tol’s xuxAlous [-Kods MS.] xopods 
loracay, al ayywvlfovro of Kwutkol Kal <ol 
R> rpayixol, avayopevovres Ta brbyuov 
avrots meronuéva Spduara [Ta dp. adradv 
Rj. (ddAd\ws. of Acovycraxol dyadves ev 
ols [ats MS.] al &uchdat TGv yopGv.) 

evKedadev: cp. Eur. Bacch. 160 \wrds 
eK. 

épeOlopara: so Critias (7 B.*), in Athen. 
600 p, calls Anacreon a cuurociwy épé- 
Oona, cp. Eur. Bacch. 148 <o Baxxeds> 
xopods épeOifwy mravdras, laxxats 7 dva- 
mdaddwv. 

313. Motoa: cp. Ach. 665. 

BaptBpopos: schol. R (not in V) dy7i 
Tov modvnxXos, woA\a Bpéuovta’ mpoc- 
nudouv yap Kal rais Tpaywolas Kal rais 
xwpmdlars Kal rots KkuKAlos xopots. AS 
contrasted with the higher notes of the 
lyre, sacred to Apollo, the deep sound of 
the clarinet (Ach. 862 n.), sacred to 
Dionysus, was famous ; cp. Eur. Hel. 1351, 
Catull. lxiv. 264 barbarague horribili 
stridebat tibia cantu, id. Atys 22 tibicen 
ubi canit Phryx curuo graue calamo. 

315. Schol. V (sup.) AeAnPdrws éavroy 
émaivet’ ceuvdr yap, (pyoly,) €or 7d pédos. 
(rd dé Hp@var ’Arrikyh éore cvvalpects ws 
9c): schol. R (not in V) xara ro 
adpxatov cal otvnbes abrots évOdde Tpicvn- 
AdBws mponvéyxato 7d Hpdvar (cp. Su. 
S.v 


oenvdy, ‘this pious chanson’ (Shak. 
Hamil. 1. ii. 438). 
pov: cp. Vesp. 274 n. 


fpovar: cp. Ach. 575 n.; used only 
of the ancient ‘deified heroines,’ with 
whom Strepsiades naturally associates 
the solemn religious anthem of the 
unseen choristers. Zielifiski finds a 
difficulty in their being called ‘ heroines,’ 
cp. Gliederung, pp. 47 sqq. 

316. a&pyots: schol. V (interlin.) codois, 
schol. R rots gikocdgois: ‘men of leisure,’ 
as philosophers are called by Butler 
(Adam Smith defines them as ‘men who 
observe everything and do nothing’), 
a cant term at Athens, cp. 332 n., 
Ran. 818 éora 8 immoddpwv te AOywv 
Kopv@alora velkn, | cxwdaddpwv Te wapa- 
Eovia outrteduard 7 apyod | pwrds dapuvo- 
pévou ppevoréxrovos dvdpos | pyuad’ lrro- 
Bduova (where I read dpyod for épywr, 
since there is a contrast between gus and 
dvip, and dpevoréxtwy, and something 
else which is not expressed), ib. 1496 
sqq.; by an uncomplimentary extension 
of meaning, d. in later times came to 
mean ‘a swindler,’ cp. Lucian, Fug. § 17 
dpyovs te kal yinras év dracw adOdvos 
Buotvras. At Athens, everyone was dpyds 
(paresseux) who did not work with his 
hands, or did not take part in the ad- 
ministration of the State (dmpdyuwr, 
Vesp. 1040 n.). Of course, the epithet 
here is from the point of view of the 
poet, not of Socrates, cp. Romer, 
Sitzungsb. p. 249. 

317. almep xr. : such are the natural 
gifts of the Clouds, who are the per- 
sonification of Air, the seat of wisdom, 
according to Diogenes, cp. 2380 n., Diels, 
Leukipp. etc. p. 108. There is also a 
skit on the use of abstract nouns by the 


G 
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lo) % i 
kat tepatetav Kal mepireEw Kal Kpodow Kal Katadyn. 


STP: 


TOTHNTAL, 


a [a] x / aged / 
TavT ap axovoas avtav To Pbéyw H puxn pou TeE- 


Kal derroroyeiy On (ntel cal mepl KaTvod oTEvo- 


deo xeiv, 


320 


> {2 / 2 a 
Kal yvopidio yvounv vita étépm Noyw avTLNoyhoaL: 
LA ’ ” 4 id al > a AO a > 
bor, e& mas éotw, ideivy aidtas dn pavepas émt- 


dupa. 


320 Blaydes AerroAoycio® || Cyret] xpijfer v. Herwerden: (y76 Su. || 


H. Richards (Cl. Rev. xvii. p. 8 b) wept Tov te Kamrvod 


321 yvopydiy 


V || Seager éerépov: v. Leeuwen suspects that érépm Ady came from a 


schol. 


322 Halbertsma pavepas 


Sophists, cp. Hg. 1378 sqq. (on adjj. in 
-uxés), Vesp. 1209 n. 

apnv, ‘judgment,’ ‘insight,’ defined 
by Aristotle, Hth. N. vi. 11 § 1 =1248a 
20 as ) Tod émtecxods Kplows 6p0H, viz. the 
right and sensible application of general 
principles, which, as Kant says (Analyt. 

139 B. Erdmann), is a kind of 
Mutterwitz, ‘welches gar nicht belehrt, 
sondern nur geiibt sein will.’ 

SudAeEw : schol. V (ext.) <dv7l rod R> 
Abywv eureplay (so Su. s.v.) wore [dv 
voor, rodréort Su.] Ta vonOévra ppacew 
[schol. R (not in V) Adywr Pewplay* dia- 
péper Sudre&is Suadékrou dre dudAexTos mév 
éoTt pwrijs xapaxrnp €Ovixds, duddekts dé 
Ths suvnOous pwvis éxtpow) émt 7d ceuvd- 
tepov (so also Su.)], reparelay (d€ rhv) 
Teparodoylay <mapadogodoylay * tepatodo- 
yeiv 6€ éort 76 arrlOava dinyetoOar EEw THY 
dvOpwrlvwr mpayuarwv R>* (Kal) meplreew 
(riv) [avrt rot R] weplppaciw’ (kat) kpodow 
[dé R] (rov wapadoyoudv) [7d ararjoae 
kal mapadoyloac@a. tov dKovovTa, olov 
mapakpovoacOar Kal cuvaprdacat R; also 
Ooxiuaclay, a remnant of a note, more 
fully given in Su. s.v.]. (kardd\nyw dé 
dnow wore Ta vonbévra Ppdgew) ; schol. 
R has also yvaou as a note on KaraddAnyv 
(also Su. s.v.). But duddeéw rather means 
‘logical power’ (duaXex7ix7), which was 
used in a good or bad sense. For (1), the 
Socratic sense, cp. Xen. Mem. iv. 5 § 12, 
ib. 6 § 1; for (2), the Sophistic use, the 
aim of which was only formal accuracy, 
ep. Plut. Cum princ. philos. 2 § 14. 
Aristotle, Soph. el. 11 § 2=171 b 7 
gives a definition of the two kinds, viz. 
6 peév odv Kara TO mpayua OewpOv Ta Kowa 
dtaexTixds, 6 dé TovTo Pawouévws mody 
sogiorixds ; neither demonstrates truth, 


but rather aims at testing whether the 
truth has been discovered (repacrixh 
téxvn ib. § 1). The best instance of the 
Socratic (Platonic) use of the word is the 
Sophist (219 sqq.) where the ‘ Sophist’ is 
caught in a net by a process of analysis 
(dcalpects). 

votv, ‘discourse of reason’ (Shak. 
Hamil. I. ii. 150). 

318. tepatelav, ‘paradoxology ’ (to use 
Sir Thomas Browne’s word), ‘ cant,’ 
‘ humbug,’ or, in modern parlance, ‘ flap- 
doodle’ which has been defined by an 
American as ‘the food they feed fools 
with’ (J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 168), 
cp. 364, Ach. 63 n., Hg. 627, Ran. 834, 
Lys. 762, fr. i. p. 4389 K. (ii, p. 1083 
M.); not in the other comic writers ; 
much affected by Aeschines (ii. § 11, ib. 
§ 153, repareverOa i. § 94, ii. §§ 49, 98, 
iii. § 160), and not unknown to Plato 
(Phaedr, 229 ©), [Demosthenes] (1xi. § 15), 
Isocrates, and Aristotle (Top. viii. § 1= 
156 b 38); in later days it came to 
mean ‘preciosity’ Virtwositat (Plut. De 
os aud. rat. § 3, Diog. L. i. prooem. 
17). 

weptXeftv, ‘circumlocution,’ ‘cireum- 
stance,’ cp. Hermipp. i. p. 252 K. (ii. p. 
416 M.) wepiréyew, Aristoph. Eccl. 230 
mept\adetv, Ran. 839. 


Kpotowv, ‘paralogism’ (as explained 
by Phot. s.v.), but perhaps the sense is 
given by the reminiscence in Plato, 
Theaet. 154 © (quoted on 321); ep. also 
Prot, 336 0, Aristoph. Eg. 1378 sq. 
Lucian, Dem. § 32 pays a tribute 
to rd xKpovorixéy (‘impressiveness’) of 
Demosthenes (who ‘hit the nail on the 
head’). 
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humbug, with circumstance, chicanery, and the binding spell of 


speech. 


StrePS. That’s why, as I hear the voice, my soul is all 
a-flutter: and now yearns to use quiddities and quillets, to balk 
logic about smoke: and, pricking maxim with maxim, to foil 
with the counter-thrust: so that I long to see the maidens face 
to face—if at all you can manage it. 


KaréAniv: perhaps ‘seizing,’ in the 
sense of capturing the mind by means of 
rhetoric (as the Americans say, ‘spell- 
binding’) ; ep. Zy. 1880 xaradyrrixéds 7’ 
dpiora Tod GopuBnrixod (so kaTahayBavew 
Spkas in Thuc.); but possibly in its 
later sense ‘conviction,’ ep. Cic. De 
fin, iii. 5 § 17 rerwm cognitiones quas 
wel comprehensiones (‘acts of apprehen- 
sion’) wel perceptiones (‘acts of sensation’) 
appellemus licet, Acad. ii. 6 § 17; to the 
Stoic each xaraAnmrixh gdavracla brought 
with it its own evidence of truth, of 
which the characteristic was self-evidence 
(évdpyeta). 

319. Schol. V (ext.) (Aelaree 4 Sid dvr 
Tov) dia Tabra (’Arrix@s* 7d dé remérynra 
dvrt rod avémrn Kal dvexovdlcOn, Kal 
peréwpa pore) (cp. Su. s.v.). 

rair’ dpa: cp. Ach. 90 n.; it is really 
a cogn. acc., cp. Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. 
§ 410 A. 6. 

merotytat, ‘I am giddy ; expectation 
whirls me round’ (Shak. Tvoi/. 111. ii. 
17), cp. Vesp. 98, Aves 1445, Plut. 575, 
dvertiuav Soph. Aj. 693, OR. 486; 
for the tense cp. Ach. 300 n. mordoba 
occurs only in the higher style, cp. Pax 
830 (dithyrambic), Aves 251 (lyric), 
1338 (parody), 1445 (possibly from Eur. 
» El. 177). 

320. Aerrodoyetv, ‘to use quiddities 
and quillets’ (Shak. Hamil. y. i. 105), 
‘to balk logic’ (Shrew 1. i. 34), ‘to 
jabber argument, chop logic, pore On 
sun and moon, and worship Whirligig’ 
(Browning), cp. Su. s.v. AerroAoyla (not 
in RV); originally a comic formation, 
ep. 1404, 1496, Aves 317, Ran. 828 
karaderrodoyerv, 876, Cratin. i. p. 102 
K. (ii. p. 225 M.) broderroddyos. The 
middle might have been expected, cp. 
Cobet, VL. p. 640. 

kamvod: for the quantity cp. Vesp. 
151n. Short vowels may be lengthened 
regularly in certain kinds of verse, which 
have a tragic or epic ring, e.g. (1) anap. 


tetram., cp. Vesp. 679, 691 n.; (2) 
dimeter anap., cp, Aves 216, 1821; (3) 
iambic tetram., cp. Hermipp. i. p. 226 K. 
(ii. p. 381 M.)—a questionable licence 
here, and hardly permissible in Aristo- 
phanes; (4) epic hexam., cp. below 
401. 

For the sense cp. Vesp. 151 n., Shak. 
Ham. Iv. iv. 55 ‘ greatly to find quarrel 
in a straw, When honour’s at the stake,’ 
Cor. Iv. iv. 17 ‘to raise a dissension of 
a doit.’ 

orevodeoxetv: schol. R (not in V) 
dvtt Tot emTodoyeiv' orevds yap Kal 
duevnvos Oo Kamvds* diacipe dé Ta THY 
procbpwy ws loxva bvra (the latter words 
are mostly given in Su. s.v. AerroNoyla) ; 
‘den Dunst staubfein zu zerlegen’ 
(Siivern), a comic formation, on the 
analogy of ddodecxeiv, cp. Sir T. Browne, 
Chr. Mor. 1. i, ‘cut not a cumin seed 
with the Almighty.’ 

321. yvopiSlm: the diminutive ridi- 
cules the over-subtle refinements of the 
Sophists, ep. Hg. 100, Com. adesp. iii. p. 
555 K. (iv. p. 662 M.), Ach. Introd. p. 
liv. : for yvGuac in rhetoric ep. 952 n. 


vitaca: schol. V (int.) (dri rod) 
cuvdwas [ovvdéas Ruth.]: || érepov Né-yov 
TH pnOévTe dyrievar, cp. Plut., 784 ; 
possibly a Sophistic use of the word 
(which is epic, ZZ. xiii. 147, and possibly 
conversational, as a proverb déovra vic- 
ces occurs, Ap. ix. 99), ep. Plato, Theaet. 
154 D (possibly a reminiscence of the 
present passage), ef dewol xal codol 
. . Fev. . Evvebvres codiorixds els 
pdxnv . . addpAwv Tos Abyous Tots Adyous 
éxpovouer, Cic. De jin. iv. 3 § 7 pungunt 
quidem, quasi aculeis, interrogatiunculis 
angustis, De or. ii. 88 § 158. 

érépw, ‘to contradict <an opponent’s 
argument> with another argument,’ cp. 
1037, Ran. 878. 

322. An allusion to the émromrela which 
followed the rd@apots in the Orphic rites 
(Dieterich, /.c.). 
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SOK. Prére voy Sevp) mpds tv UapynO H8y yap 0p® Kat- 
toveas 
novyh avrds. 
ery dhépe, mod; SdetEov. 
DOK yopoda atta wavy moAAai, 
Sua Tav Kolkov Kal tov Sacéwv, avTaL TAaYLML. 
SLL: Te TO XpHpa; 325 
@s ov KaOopa. 
TOK. Tapa THY €loodov. 
baa 48n—vuvi— ors oUT@S. 
SOK. viv yé roe 4Sn Kabopas adrds, ef yr Anuas KodoKvvTass. 
STP. vi A’? gywy’, & worvtipyntot, Tavta yap 75n KaTéxovet. 
SOK. tavtas pévtoe od Oeds ovaas ovK HonoO ovd évomstes ; 
STP. pwd AL, Gr opiyrAnv Kat Spocov adtas yovpnv Kal 


KaTrvoOV €ivat. 330 


324 Fovyxus [-os] codd.: ijrvxa ratras Ald.: Elmsley yovx7 325 
KotAwy] v. Herwerden yrA@v, which may be right 326 apa] mpos 
V with some inferior MSS. || écodov three inferior MSS. The objection 
to eicoSov is that it resolves the final long syllable of the first «@Aov 
(see Vesp. Introd. p. xlv. (1)); for similar licences cp. Vesp. 350 (corrected 
by Porson), ib. 397 (where see my crit. n.); on the other hand, écodov 
is not admitted by comedy except in parody (Vesp. 16 crit. app.) || 767 
vov poris otrws (not corrected to dvTws, as v. Velsen states; perhaps 
originally od was an abbreviation of ottws) R: 78) vuvt podrs 6po VOAM 
with some inferior MSS.: 75) viv kat ports dOpO A ete. The correct 
reading is doubtful, but it seems safer to follow R, substituting vuvi for viv 
(which may be a gloss). 16) vuvt (or vdv) seems not to occur elsewhere 


323. Schol. V (int.) (dwépBarov* Aé-yerv 
yap Bovrerat, ** BA. v. NovXws devpl mpds 
Thy Il.* 6p yap #5n Kariovcas ards.” 
dpos Oé éorw 7 Ildpvys [Ildpynfos MS.] 
Ths “Arrixns Ondux@s eyduevoy). In R 
bpos ’Arrixfs* OnduK&s 7 Idprys. 

wpos tiv IIdpvnda: the article is 
anaphoric, as Socrates points out the 
direction with his hand to Strepsiades, 
who turns towards Parnes, but sees 
nothing, as there was nothing to see 
except the Acropolis towering above the 
precinct of Zeus Eleutherius, where the 
comedy was being acted (Jane Harrison, 
Prim. Ath, p. 97, A. Weissmann, Scen. 
Anw. ete. p. 19), A similar line, which 
is difficult to place, is quoted by Photius 
from ed. 1, cp. i. p. 491 K. (ii. p. 1104 M.). 

324. Schol. V (ext.) (7d xwpodor xaé’ 
aiTd avayvworéov, elra, ws Tod mpecBu- 
Tov ovx Opav NéyovTos, mpocrlAnat mwréov 
exrelvwr TH mpopope Tod Adbyou 7d ‘‘abrac 


<mdvu wodal>”* fra, ds obdé ot rws dpOvTos 
mpos [kat MS.] welova ywSouw mpoorlénot 
kal romov* thy dé Tov Neyouevwy evdpyear 
Ta TOY Uroxpwopuéevwy [brd TOY Kpwomev wy 
MS. ] oxjuara delxvvow): ep. Rutherford, 
A Chapter etc. p. 172), 

325. +l Td xpfpa; cp. Vesp. 266 n., 
834 n. 

326. as, ‘since’ (not ‘know that,’ as 
in 209, Ach. 333 n.); ep. Ach. 385 n., 
Vesp. 416 n. 

elroSov : a sudden descent to reality, 
since els, is a technical term for the 
entrance into the Orchestra through 
which the Chorus filed into the theatre 
(Aves 296, A. Miiller, Biihnenalt. p. 
60 n. 4, id. ‘* Unters. zu d. Biihnenalt.” 
Philol. Suppl. B. vii. p. 9, ib. p. 88); 
here the left entrance, since the Chorus 
comes from abroad (Biihnenalt. p. 210). 

ports otras, ‘I only just <see> them ’ : 
ep. Thue. vi. 23 § 1, [Dem.] § 1440. 
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Soor. (Turning STREPSIADES rownd, so that he faces the wall of 
the Acropolis) Then fix your eyes on Parnes, For I see them 
settling down—ever so gently. 

Srreps. (Zurning his head this way and that) Where, where ? 
Let me see them. 

Socr. There they troop, in numbers numberless, sidling 
through vales and shaggy woods—there to the left. 

Streps. (Still looking towards the Acropolis) What’s amiss ? 
I can’t see them. 

Soor. (Turning him towards the left entrance of the Orchestra) 
There : just by the entrance. 

Srreps. (With an air of relief, as he sees the head of the 
procession defiling into the Orchestra) Ah now, I can just—only 
just—descry them. (The first Semichorus takes its place in the 
Orchestra.) 

Socr. (Pointing to the Semichorus) Now surely you see them 
plainly, unless you're ‘ high-gravel blind’ 

Streps. Gogswouns, I do, majestic ones! 
occupied every inch of space. 

Socr. But knew you not—believed you not—that they 
were goddesses ? 

Streps. Marry, not I. 
vapours—dew and smoke. 


For they've 


I thought them merely crudy 


(Reisig, Conj. p. 158), but special circumstances may justify it here ; possibly 
vuvt is an emphatic repetition of 74y, after which there should be a dash. 
The phrase should not be confounded with viv 76n, which is common 


327 vov yé rot om. R 
§ 320 


327. yé tov: cp. Vesp. 934. 

Anpds KoAoKivrais: schol. V (inter- 
lin.) mapowuuta él r&v (ra) peydda map- 
opivrwy, <dpas atras dydovére el wh 
Anjuas Exes ev Tots dPPaduols, weyddas ws 
KxodoxvOas. Ahun dé éore TO Temnyos 
Sdxpvov R>; cp. Plut. 581, imitated by 
Lucian, Adv. indoct. § 23 xvrpats Anuar. 
Similar is Shak. Merch. 1. ii. 37 ‘sand- 
blind (#ulrv@ dos), high-gravel blind’ (an 
excellent instance of the ‘etymological 
jest,’ as sand=semi). v. Leeuwen points 
out that the simile is very apt, since 
the x. was, at this time, strange to 
Athenian folk. 

328. vt} AC éywye: schol. V (intra- 
marg. ext.) (€EwOev 7d dpa). 


329 7des RV etc., ep. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. 
330 xarvdv V, with some inferior MSS.: oxiav R etc., Ald. 
(a gloss, ep. Schnee, De Ar. codd. p. 28, Ijzeren, De uit. prince. codd. p. 22) 


mavra: schol. V (int.) avri rod mavra 
tomrov (KkaTecAnpact). 

katéxovor: generally of the Sun (572, 
Aves 1816, 1726, Aesch. Pers. 387) ; 
here of the Clouds in their material 
sense. 

329. pévror, doch, in a question of 
surprise, expecting an affirmative answer, 
but implying a reproof; cp. 340, Plato, 
Phaedr. 229 B, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. 
§ 503. 3g. 

330. kamvov: probably a surprise, 
alluding to the inner meaning of the 
personification of the clouds, ‘mere 
smoke—and bounce’ (Shak. John It. i. 
462 ‘he speaks plain cannon-fire, and 
smoke and bounce,’ Aristoph. Vesp. 151 n., 
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Re J 
SOK. ob ydp pa AL oicG dru) wAelotous abtar Bookovee 


copioTtas,— 


(4 
Ooupiopavrers, tatpotéxvas, oppayisovuxapyoKopntas,— 
KuKMov Te Xopov dopaToKdprTas,—avopas pLeTEwpo- 


pévaras 


331 of06’ dru RV [dre 9] etc, Su. @v. cogpioris, giving Acie Tous 
dri B. 0.) : Blaydes 75n06 dru (from some inferior codd. which give <add > 
ic’ Srv <éru)>). If any change were necessary, I should prefer ov« oio6 


dre (cp. 1066 n., Ran. 645) 


333 -xépmras V || the comma after 


petewpod. should be omitted ; see comm. 


324 n.), cp. 2 Hen. IV iv. iii. 106 ‘ foolish 
and dull and crudy vapours, which en- 
viron it (the brain).’ 

331. Béokovor: an uncomplimentary 
word, ‘ have at livery,’ ep. Vesp. 313 n. 

codicras, ‘pedascules’ (Shrew ml. i. 
51), ‘precisians’ (Vives 11.i.5). Schol. 
V (int.) (wdvras rods memadevpévous). 
Schol. R (not in V) rods perewporéoxas 
vov Néye. KaraxpnoTikas 6€ kal mdavras 
Tous dd Tav wabnudTrwy dpuwuévous [also 
Su. s.v.]; originally an honourable title 
(‘teacher of wisdom’) given to codol 
such as Orpheus ([Eur.] Rhes, 924), the 
Seven Sages (Herod. i. 29), prophets 
such as Melampus (ib. ii. 49), philo- 
sophers such as Pythagoras (ib. iv. 95) ; 
but at this time a name, with an im- 
plication of contempt, given to all who 
communicated wisdom of any kind for 
money (Xen. Mem. i. 6 § 13, Plato, Prot. 
316 p sq., Athen. 632 0, Deschanel, 
Btud. p. 117, Croiset, Hist. litt. gr. iv. 
p. 48, Zeller, Socrates etc. p. 188 sqq., 
Grote, Hist. Gr. viii. pp. 200 sqq., Free- 
man, Schools of Hellas, pp. 164 sqq.). 
Joél sees a covert allusion to Antisthenes 
masquerading under all these forms, 

332. Schol. V (in continuation of note 
on last line) (ard dé rod yerixod rpo\Oev 
els 7a idtxkd); the line is an excellent 
instance of the jest kara mapwruplay 
(Ach. Introd. p. 1.). 

Oouptopavres: schol. V (int.) (rods 
els Oovpiov meupbévras modu DiKedlas 
mapa "A@nvalwy éml rw xricat adr). 
Schol. R (not in V) ws woddGv yerouévwv 
pavrelwv émi ris els Qouplous dmorklas* 
rovrous 6& py Tpéper Oat vd Tov Nepedov 
ws dia TOV olwvdy Tov év THO dépt pavTevo- 
pévous kal els Tov odpavoy Kal els Ta véedn 
dmoBhérovras [cp. Su. s.v.], a comic 
formation on the analogy of Wevdduarris 
(Aesch. 4g, 1195), povoduavris (id. fr. 
60N.?). The allusion is really to Lampon, 


the olktarjs of Thurii, which was founded 
in consequence of an oracle in 444 B.c, 
(Aves 521, 988, Diod. Sic. xii. 10, Plut. 
Per. 11 § 5, Praec. ger. reip. 15 § 18, 
Busolt, Griech. Gesch. 111. i. pp. 526 n., 
530 n.). He was still an important man 
at Athens, where he enjoyed olrnos & 
IIpuravelw (schol. Aves 521), and much 
political consideration (Plut. Per. 6 § 2), 
so that he became one of the signatories 
of ‘the Peace of Nicias’ (Thue. v. 19, 
ib. 24). Like Diopithes (Aves 988) and 
Hierocles (Pax 1046 sqq.), he was the 
butt of the comic poets (Cratin. i. p. 
30 K.; ii. p. 48 M.) for gluttony and 
avarice (dyepo.xtBnds ‘ begging-priest,’ 
id. p: “3L 7 K.30 ls “po sbi pesca 
Halbertsma, Prosopogr. Ar. p. 91, Bergk, 
Rell. com. Att. pp. 46 sqq., Kirchner, 
Prosop. Att. s.v. 

larpotéxvas, ‘empiricutics’ (a nonce- 
formation of Menenius’, Shak. Cor. 11. 
i, 128) ; ep. Su. s.v. darpds gl. 2 (omitted 
in RV). For the compound ep. dh- 
girdxpws (fr. i. p. 527 K. ; ii. p. 1161 
M.), cuxorédii0s (Cratin. i. p. 34 K.; 
ii. p. 57 M.); apparently an allusion 
to Hippocrates of Cos, whose name stood 
high at Athens at this time. He is un- 
fairly placed among the impostors, since 
he was not a charlatan, working on 
a priori principles attributed to the gods 
(cp. Ilept apx. lar. i. pp. 600 sq. L.), 
but rather on induction (ib. pp. 570 sq. 
L.). The sneer, however, may be in 
point against his rivals, whose principles 
were often arbitrary enough (cp. Croiset, 
Hist. litt. gr. iv. p. 191). For the con- 
nexion of astronomy with medicine 
cp. Plato, Polit. 299 B, Phaedr. 2704, 
Hippocr. Iept dép. v. rém. ii. p. 14 L, 
el € doxéou Tis Tatra pwerewporéya elvar, 

« Mabor av Bre odk EAdxXLoTOY pépos cUL- 
Barrera dorpovouln és inrpixiv, adda 
mwodvd metcrov. As Hippocrates was a 
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Socr. Aye, for you are unaware that these goddesses have 
at livery a crowd of pedascules—Thurian seers, empiricutical 
artists, agate-ring clipped-nails sluggardized curled fops ; weavers 
of warped lays for the cyclic choruses—all astrological quacks 


follower of Diogenes of Apollonia’s theory 
of air (ib. ii. pp. 34 sqq. T), it is natural 
that Aristophanes should assail him ; 
indeed, Suidas (s.v.) suggests that the 
reference here is to the tract Ilept dép. 
v. Tém. 

For -réxvas cp. the use of ‘artists’ 
in Shak. Ali’s well 11. iii. 10 ‘to be 
relinquished of the artists’ [=‘learned 
physicians ’]. 

odpaySovvxapyoxoprjras, ‘idle curled- 
pates, beringed fantasticoes’ (Shak. Rom. 
II. iv. 30). Schol. V (ext.) rods xduacs 
nal mwepitrois daxtuAlois Tas xetpas KEeKo- 
ounuévous [koomounévous R, Su.] wéxpe ray 
dvixwr. (ws bd THy SaxtuAlwy oxémer Oar 
Tovs Saxrudous* || 7 Kal <rovs Su.> radv 
évixwy émimeoumévous, Kal donuépar E€ov- 
tas avrovds brép [om. Su.] Tov éxAdurew 
~[évx. MS.] dyav: 6 mdcxovow ol TE 
kadrX\wrlfer cxordforvres wovoy [Su.: -or 
MS.]}) (cp. Phot. EZtym. M., Hesych., 
Su. s.v. odpayis); a good instance of 
a ‘dvandva’ compound (265 n.), viz. 
‘those who wear rings, keep their nails 
<long>, are sluggardiz’d (Shak. Gent. 1. 
i, 7) and long-haired,’ describing the 
philosophic dilettanti (Hcecl. 632 ray 
oppayidas éxévrwv). It is improbable 
that év. means ‘onyx-stones’ (as Kock, 
ed.4 thinks). Bergk holds the allusion 
to be to Citharoedi, who were often 
satirized for the splendour of their attire ; 
in this case, 332 and 333 are closely 
connected, and re serves to unite ofpay. 
and dou. as a description of the same 
persons. For -apyo- cp. 316 n.; for 
-kouyjras cp. 14 n. Some suggest that 
in c¢payls there is an allusion to Hippias 
of Elis, who was skilled in the engraving 
of rings (Plato, Hipp. min. 368 B). 

333. Schol. V (int.) (kat rovrous elvar 
Tay copistay Bovtderar. éyer dé Tods 
ScOvpauBoroots* Tav yap KuKAlwy [-KGy 
MS.] xopGv fioav obra diddoxada’ di 
dé 7d dpuovla <u> vromlmrev abtay Ta 
ovyypdmmara, Kaumas éxovor melovas, as 
oi povoixol Kadodor orpopas Kal daytt- 
atpopous kal érwdovs, 50 dy Kal ev rats 
Tpaywolars cuveror Ker TA Xopixd. || dws. 
ol madaol Siap<O>opav povorkijs tyouvTo 
tods SiOupduBous* Kal mpolo]ehOav waddov 
airav Kabdwerac Aéywv “Sel O€ Tis. . 
adavifwr” (970 sqq.). Kal KadAlwaxos 


mpods avrovs drorewéuevos olrw ws airay 
Kabdarerar® “<vd00 8 HvOnoay dodat” fr. 
279>. || dAXws.) rods dAupapBororods [-Bous 
MS.] (¢oparoxdumras [-ras MS.] gyotv) 
[rods d:BupduBouvs R>] éwel xaumds [kap- 
mras R] ras mepupdas Né-youct, 

kukXlov: cp. Su. s.v. (omitted in 
RY); the circular dithyrambic chorus 
as contrasted with the rerpdywvor yxopol 
of tragedy (A. Miiller, Biihnenalt. p. 
205 n. 1), ep. Aves 918, 1403. For 
their dependence on the Clouds for their 
inspiration cp. Pax 827 sq., Aves 1378 
sqq., especially 1387 sq. 

te: a second class of impostors is 
introduced by ve, cp. Willems, Bull. 
del Acad. roy. de Belg., 1906, p. 652. 

doparokdpmras: cp. Poll. iv. § 66; 
a comic formation on the analogy of 
mitvokaumrns (Ran. 966) to describe the 
new school of musicians, who, by means 
of excessive moki\wara (Plato, Legg. 
812D sq.), modorum flexiones (Cic. Legg. 
ii. §§ 15, 38), had corrupted music, cp. 
Aves 1383 sqq., Thesm. 58, 68, Simonid. 
29 B.4 kaym’dov pédos Sudbkwy, and 
especially Pherecr. i. p. 188 K. (ii. p. 
326 n.), where ‘Music’ complains of 
the outrages committed upon her by 
Melanippides, Cinesias (6 Kardparos 
’*Arrixés), with his éfapudvior kapzral, 
Still worse is Phrynis with his srpéBir0s 
(‘fantasia’), who ‘‘xdurrwy pe kal 
atpépuwy brnv dépOopev : but worst of all 
is Timotheus, who has buried me beneath 
his éxrpdmedor pvpynkial.” Timotheus 
seems to have thought Phrynis more 
corrupt than himself, since he calls him 
lwvoxdumras (Timoth. fr. 27 Wilam.) ; 
see Willems, Bull. de l’ Acad. roy. de 
Belg., 1906, ib. 

dvipas : cp. Ach. 168 n. 

perewpodévakas : schol. R (not in V) 
rovs dia Tay peTewpwv drar&vras [Su. : 
dravravras MS.J]° gevaxlfew yap 7d 
ékararav* ep d¢ rav piroodpwv éyer 
{cp. Su. s.v.]; ‘sectaries astronomical’ 
(Shak. Lear 1. ii. 169) ; ep. 360, Eur, fr. 
913 N.? perewporsyos, Plato, Rep. 488 5 
perewpockérros, ib. 489 0 perewpodéoxys, 
Eupol. i. p. 297 K. (ii. p, 490 M.), 
dvdpas per. sums up the preceding 
epithets, and repeats the connotation of 
cofisrds in a more emphatic form, a 
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a > 4 4 
ovdévy Spavtas BocKove’ apyous, Ort 


TOLOvGLV. 


ve ¢ / »” 
Sdtov oppar, 


lal a 
rabr dp émoiow “bypav Nepedav 


TavTas povgo- 
oTpeTTaLyrNav 
335 


na» ‘ 
“aroxdmous 0 éxatoyxepara Tupd, “mpnpat- 
i / ” 
vovaas Te OvédXas, 
\ ? \ > 
clr “depias, Suepds,” “yapyous olwvovs aepo- 


ynxets, 


“8uBpous 0 s8dtwv Spocepav Nepedav-” 


o 9 
(ot Air 


avT avTav KaTéTwov 
a] a a ie ? > / 
Keatpav teudyn peyaddy dyabav, Kkpéa 7 opvidera 


KUXnAav. 


334 Rejected by Bothe, Bergk, Meineke, etc. ; but see comm. 
lomini gives Pédox. dpy. to Strepsiades || Blaydes airds 


Picco- 
335 dap 


V || érdow RV || typav V || orperratyAav V Su.: otperratyAas R || 


oppav V 


337 Piccolomini «ir depias: Kock? 8v avpas 6. or eiperia 


Suepa: id.t dua 7 aiPpias 6.: Meineke aiOepiovs ; but there is no objection 
to the repetition of depo- in the line, since the words are quoted from 


different dithyrambs || Blaydes yapsods 7° 


338 duBpov & V 339 


opvidia R || xeynAay R ete. : kuxAav V ete, Ald. 


redundancy which is natural in con- 
versation (cp. Romer, Stud. zw Ar. p. 
167). 

334. ovdtv Spdvras . . dpyovs: cp. 
Plut. 516, 921 jovxlav éxwv | fHv apyos. 
Questioned by many, on account of the 
apparent redundancy (see crit. n.) ; but 
the text is quite correct, since dpyous 
implies moral culpability (there was an 
dpylas vouos, cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. ii. p. 168), while ovdéy Spavras 
merely marks the absence of effective 
results of their labours (ib. i. p. 409). 
Indeed dpyovs was a technical term for 
philosophers, cp. 316 n. 

povootrovotc ty, ‘write poetry,’ followed 
by an acc., by a constr. ad sensum ; cp. 
999 (?), Ach, 655 n., Hg. 289 kuvoxorrety 
7d v@rov, ib. 295 Kxompodopeiy c. acc., 
ib. 312, Aves 1481 ras doridas gud- 
Aoppoewv, Lys. 1033 Ppewpvxe c. ace., 
Ran. 1369 ruporwrety rhv réxvnv, Pax 
74 immoxopuety xdvOapov, ib. 747 Sdevdpo- 
Touev TO vOrov, possibly Vesp. 555 riv 
pwvyv olktoxoety (Bury). 

335 sqq. It is curious that the com- 
mentators, who require strict logic from 
Aristophanes, have not objected here 
that Strepsiades is a boor (628, etc.), 


and cannot know anything about litera- 
ture (see Ritter, Philol. xxxiv. p. 464). 
335, tatr’ dpa: cp. 319n. Schol. V 
(ext.) Nelmer 7 Sid. (ptmetrar 5é Tods ev de- 
OuvpduBos ‘orperralydav bérhv) orpégovcav 
Thy aly\av [-nv MS.] cal ddavifovcay* 
(robro dé Biddgevos 6 diOvpauBorords elev 
év OOupduBy twl, eel ody cuvOéros Kal 
moduTAdkots of SiOvpauBorool xpavrat 
é~eow, Kara Tov éxelvwv CHrov Kal avros 
ToLavTas xpHrar. dyndot ody dvrikpus <rd 
Su.> efeorpauuévoy [Su. : -y MS.] dca rhv 
dndlav éxelvwr) [kal radra dé Néyer els Thy 
andlay roirwy év rots cuvbéras RK]. 
érrofovv, ‘sang,’ cp. Ach. 411 n. 
Uypav: cp. 320 n. 
otpertatyAdv, ‘emitting crisped 
lightning’ ; said by schol. V to be from 
Philoxenus, but this is chronologically 
impossible [cp. Bergk, PZG.4, Philox. 
Jr. 18}. Philoxenus, however, probably 
used the word. 
Sdiov: cp. Ran. 897, 1022 (parody). 
336. mAokdpous, ‘boisterous locks’ 
(Milton, Sam. 1164); tragic, in Aristo- 
phanes xcxivvous (Vesp. 1069). 
éxatoykepdda : cp, Aesch. Prom. 352, 
Pind. 0. iv. 8 where Typhon is respon- 
sible for the eruption of Aetna, 
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in grain: such ‘ne’er-do-wells’ as these live idly in their livery, 
because the theme of their lays is the Clouds. 
Streps. That’s why they sang of ‘the dread onset of the 
milch Clouds, flashing with crisped fire, ‘the boisterous locks of 
the hundred-headed Typhon,’ ‘ the bollen tornadoes,’ of ‘ the aery, 
lither rack,’ of ‘taloned birds, sailing through the fields of air, of 
‘the rain-burst from the weeping clouds’: in lieu of which yesty 
stuff they ravined down collops of prime turbot, and the luscious 


flesh of ortolans. 


TupdS: the god of the ‘hurricano,’ 
éxvedlas, which, when it catches fire, is 
called a mpnorip; see Aristot. Meteor. 
iii. 1=371 a 16 for a naturalistic ex- 
planation of the phenomenon which a 
more naive generation attributed to this 
Titan (on whom cp. Neil on £g. 510- 
11). The eddying clouds are here called 
‘the locks of Typhon.’ 

Tpynpavovoas, ‘bollen’ (Shak. Lucr. 
1417, ep. ‘lazy-puffing,’ Rom. 11. ii. 31) ; 
schol. V (ext.) <cverpoph avéuwou 7 OvedXa, 
mpnuawovaas dé R> wawvouévas kal AdBpws 
Quvodoas* rpjoca yap rd puojoa* “Ounpos 
(il. i. 481) ‘Sev & dveuos rpjoe <pécov 
iortovy” R>. Only here, but ep. mp7Gew 
(il. lc.) ‘to fill with wind’; connected 
by the later Greeks with riumpdvai (Vesp. 
36 n.). Hence mpnu. @véX. may mean 
mpnornpas, cp. Lys. 974 weyadw TuP@ kal 
Wpnoripe. 

337. Schol. V (ext.) <dv7l> tod Suw-ypous 
[dvepas pev tds R]* yaupods dé <ayri> 
(rod) <#rot Tas Karrovcas kal R> wdayious 
[-as R]- (Aéyer 6é tas vepédas*) <H Tas 
dpvldwy Syerw elxacuévas’ yauyods yap 
éxdXouv tas bpviBas [so also Su.]* [at’rixa 
your émiyyayev] R.> (depovnxeis 5é) ras év 
T@ dépe vnxouévas* (ro.otrov yap éc8’ bre 
7d T&v vedpedGr eldos.) 

“deplas, Siepds’’: an incomplete quota- 
tion, vedédas being omitted. The tauto- 
logy in the line is explained by the fact 
that the two portions of it belong to 
different quotations, cp. Pax 831. 

Stepds, ‘lither’ (Shak. 7 Hen. VI Iv. 
vii. 21 ‘two Talbots winged through 
the lither sky’), ep. Hom. Od. vi. 201 
ovK 60’ odros avip dtepds Bporés KrH., ix. 
43; a doubtful word, which seems to 
mean ‘moving,’ but was connected by 
the ancients with dialvev, ep. Curt. 
Etym.* p. 235, Seiler, Wérterb. d. Hom. 
p. 164 an. 2. 

Gepovynxets: only here, cp. Ran. 1291 
aepdparos, Aves 1385 depoddyyros. 

338. Spooepay, ‘milch’ (Shak. Hamil. 


II. ii. 548), ‘dew-dropping’ (Rom. 1. iv. 
104), ‘weeping’ (2 Hen. JV 1. iii. 61), 
‘spongy’ (Cymb. Iv. ii. 349). 

elra x7. : the allusion here is to the 
banquets given by the Choregi to the 
choruses and their ‘teachers,’ cp. Ach. 
886 n., 1154 n., Plut. De glor. Athen. 
§ 6 ol d€ xopnyol rois xopevrats éyxéAua 
kal @pddxa Kal oxedrldas kal pveddy 
maparibévres evwxouv éml moddv xpdvov 
pwvackoupevous kal Tpupavras, where a 
Lacedaemonian criticizes the Athenians 
for spending more upon such tacdial 
than upon their fleet and their army ; 
for lavishing wealth on lazy artists while 
their victorious sailors, when alive, were 
compelled to sleep él rewudrwv, and, 
when they perished, received a kevordguov 
as their reward. 

Karémuvov, ‘they ravined down’ (Shak. 
Meas. 1. ii. 133); of solids, ep. Theogn. 
680, Lys. 564, Telecl. i. p. 209 K. (ii. p. 
361 M.). 

339. keotpay: schol. V (ext.) (kearpas 
5é Kadoiow lxbis rods Kepddovs [also Su. 
s.vV.]* €dwpice 5 pprodpevos Tods SiOupdp- 
Bous, kexndav 5é dvtl rod KexAGv Sndovére* 
KaTaxpynoTiks Kal én’ dpvlOwy kpéa elev 
[also. Su. s.v. kpéas]* BéAriov ofy Kata- 
xXpnorikGs abrov viv éxdéxerOar Kal vd’ 
éy (inf:) dvaywooxew kpeatopvldeca, 
ta pbvov 6 monrhs pynuovetew doxy Tats 
vepédais mpocoikewpévwv Tov TE Evvdpwy 
Kal Tov rTnvav. TovTo dé els Tos EvwXov- 
uévous év mpuravely diOuvpauBoro.ods retver 
Kal mpos Tovs EoTiwuévous mapa Tols Xopy- 
yots pdvres Kal xXpynouoddyous). KéoTpa 
was an expensive fish (costing ‘kro 
’BodkGv, Amphis ii. p. 245 K.; ii. p. 
313 M.); also called cpvpawa (Strattis 
i. p. 719 K.; ii. p. 773 M., Athen. 323 B). 

Tepaxn: cp. Su. s.v., Ach. 881 n. 

Kpéa: cp. Vesp. 363 n., but xpéa 39 n. 

KixndGy: a Syracusan word, cp. 
Epicharm. p. 281 Lorenz, Athen. 64 F ; 
hence there is a jest kara cuvwvuulay 
here. 
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SOK. 81a pévroe taad ovyi Sixalos ; 

pif Wee néEov 87 poor, TE Tafovcat, 340 
elmep Nedédat x’ cicly ddnOds, Ovntais eiEacr yuvarkip ; 
ov yap éxeival y eiot Tovadrar. . 

SOK. hépe, mrotat yap Tuvés elow ; 

STP. ove ol8a cadbds: ci€acw 8 ovv épiocw TET TALEVOLT L, 
Kovyd yuvarkiv, pa A’, odd otvodv: abras dé ye plvas 

EXOvoLV. 

SOK. dmoxpwvat vuv arr av épwpar. 

ETP; Réye vuv tayéws 6 TL BotvrAy. 345 

SOK. HSn mor dvaBrdpas cides vedérAnv Kevtatpo opotav 
i Tapddre 7 UK 7) Tadpe ; 

SOP; vy AC éyoy. ita TL ToUTO ; 

TOK. yiyvovras ravO’ 8 te Bovrovras: Kar jy pev Swot Kopn- 


THY, 


340 The marks of changes of speakers are omitted in RV || Seager and 
Blaydes place a colon after tao’ || 67) vdv pou RV etc. : 84 pox codd. dett. 
al.: Aé£ov 84 vuv (748) is possible, as a pron. is often wrongly inserted by 
copyists (Ach. Introd. p. Ixxx. 12), but I follow Ijzeren (De uit. prince. codd. 
p. 71) who omits vty, comparing Pax 1099, where viv is found in all MSS., 
except B 343 & ody Retc.: your V etc.: ody Ald. || Reisig éepious 
SiomemTapevoure 344 8€ ye pivas RV ete.: S¢ fivas codd. dett. al. 
Ald.; Vesp. 1066 (a parody) is the only certain instance of the shortening 
of a vowel before p (em thest) in Aristoph., but this licence is common 
enough in the other comic poets (cp. Hermip. i. p. 250 K.; ii. p. 410 M., 
ipherecta dt ope l7on Kos di. p. cO0) Mop. .193\ Kn, i. pads OM iemEla bo, 


340. pévrou: cp. 329 n. Ruskin, Modern Painters, i. sect. iii. ch. 


madotca: cp. Vesp. 1n., 251 n. aos ibe fleeces are ‘the motionless 
‘ ° multitudinous lines of delicate vapour 
cic. LYSE Som ae eh hs eth whlch the blue sky is commonly 


elaot: schol. V (ext.) dolxacw (dmol- 
wrrat, éx Tou elkw), cp. eles 1001. 

yovatg’: the personification of storm- 
clouds as women was ready to hand, cp. 
Hom. Od. i, 241 viv 56 ww dkdewds 
dpmucat [in iv. 727 Aveda] avnpelWarro, 
subsequently converted into half-human 
beings (Harpies). 

342. éketvat: schol, V (interlin.) ai 
vepédat, to which he points. 

dépe . . yap: cp. 370. 

843. elfaow: schol. R (not in V) 
€olkact. 

éplovriv : a common comparison, in 
the case of cirri in the upper air; see 


streaked after several days of fine 
weather,’ Theophr. jr. vi. 1 § 18, Lucr. 
vi. 504, Virg. Georg. i. 397, Pliny, VH. 
xviii. 356 (an instructive passage), 

TeTrapéevourt: epic ; the uncompoun- 
ded form does not occur in prose, cp. H. 
Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 157. 

344, pivas: schol. V (inf.) (elcedn- 
AVOace yap of rod xXopod mpogwrreta Tept- 
kelwevor, meyddas éxovra pivas Kal dd\dNws 
yerota Kal dox7jmova* dudmrep pyotv eixdrws 
avrTas mip Ewpaxévar, did TO wh vededGy 
GXNG yuvaikGy ders Exe, 8 Thy dyvwolay 
atr@ mapetyev. SHdov ody <8ti> boa ev Tois 
dvw NéekTaL XopiKad, ovK él THs oKyVIs 
dvTos TOD Xopod elpnrar, ddr’ Ew éorSros 
kal Kpurropévou » pwr pdvn rots evdov 


A 
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Socr. And had they not earned them well—for their praise 
of these ? 

Srreps. But tell me, if, in good sooth they are clouds, what 
makes them take the guise of womanhood? (Pointing to the 
sky) For those yonder are not semblable. 

Socr. Why, what sort of beings are they ? 

Streps. I don’t clearly know: I should liken them to flocks 
of wool outstretched: but not to women—not a whit, God wot: 
for women (pointing to the Chorus, who are dressed as women with 
Jloating draperies, and who have masks with bird-like beaks) have 


noses. 


Socr. (With a pedagogic air) Answer me now any question 


I shall put. 


Srreps. Ask what you will, and quickly. 
Socr. Have you ever seen a cloud like a centaur, or a pard, 


or wolf, or bull ? 
Streps, Marry, I have. 


But what o’ that ? 


Socr. Learn that the Clouds assume whatever guise likes 


them best. 


Com. i. p. 637 K.; ii. p. 662 M.). 
far in denying this licence to comedy 
av o RV etc., Ald. (cp. Ach. Introd. p. 1xxx. 12) 


Therefore, if they chance to see a long-haired fop 


On Vesp. l.c., I probably went too 
345 ay A codd. dett. al.: 
346 dveBAepas V 


347 wopddAec V,a Hellenistic form, cp. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. i. p. 639 || 


Blaydes rovri 
Ald.]: wév@ dca B. V: 


348 wdv@’ 6 tr dv Botrovras R etc, Ald. [BovAwvrac 
wav? 6 mB. A ete.: wav 6 te B. U, which 


is read by Cobet (VL. p. 106), and many editors; see comm. || jv] « V 
(ep. Zacher, Aristophan. Stud. pp. 16, 106 sq., 123) 


qKoveTo* ov yap 7novvayTo évTos elvat Tis 
oKnvyis al wh Katamraca ujrw). It is 
very questionable whether the choristers 
wore ridiculous costumes, as the scholiast 
states, ep. v. Leeuwen, Introd. p. v. 

346. Schol. V (sup.) (7d ouuBatvov 
mepl Tas vedéras SinyjoaTo* moANdKts yap 
idety dnow rapwmowpévas Sos Ticly, 7 
gurots, 7) avOpwroedeis ywoudvas, } dAdAws 
Tw4, (int.) roadrns dpews elkdva pawotcas. 
gdnolv ody bre od xpH ce Oavudgew ei al 
Nepédar yuvaixdv exovor poppds. kal 
yap év T@ ovpay@ moddAds éxovow el- 
kévas* TovTwy 6é wdvey éuynudvevcey Sv 
Gy odopjoal ras ray modirevowévwv 
Bovera). 

%8n woré: frequent with the perf. 
(766 n., Ach. 610), or with the aor., 
as here, in the sense of a perf. (Ran. 
62, 931). 


Kevratpw: he descends from the 
region of the cirri to the region of the 
rain-cloud (cumulus) where ‘the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours, call out 
shapes And phantoms from the crags 
and solid earth, As fast as a musician 
scatters sound Out of an instrument’ 
(see Ruskin, ib. ch. iv.). The most 
splendid descriptions of such effects are 
Lucr. iv. 131 sqq., Shak. Ham. 111. ii. 
400 sqq., especially Ant. Iv. xii. 2 sqq. 
(where see R. H. Case’s note, Arden 
ed.), Milton, PZ. ii. 533 sqq., Jeremy 
Taylor, Worthy Communicant, p. 8, 
Swift, Zale of a Tub (p. 46, Scott’s ed.), 

348. mwavd’ & re: though held to be 
solecistic by Cobet (see crit. n.), this 
constr. seems well authenticated, in the 
case of a relative pronoun which has a 
collective sense, cp. 1381, Ran. 702, 
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a / \ lA 

dypiov Twa TOV Aaciwy ToUTw@Y olovTeEp TOV Flevopdvrov, 
a 4 ” e 

oKxomrovea THY paviav avtod Kevtavpois yKacay avTas. 


a / / / pee 
ri ydp, iw apraya tov Snwociwy Katidocr Lipeva, 


351 


> a 7 2 z ST 
amopatvovca tiv diaw avtod MiKo eEatpvns eryevov TO. 
la) fa) ® ‘ cs 
radt dpa, Tatra Kredvupov abrar tov pipaorw Bes 


fal , >. A nr? > ae 
OTL SetkoTaTov TovTOY éwWpwr, éxapor—bia Todt —eye 


STP. 

ti Spacw ; 
DOK. 
SUP: 

toovcat, 

VOVTO. 
SOK. 

yuvaiKes. 
SP? 


a Cy cin Bs TS AS 
kal vov y Ste KrXeucbévn cidov, opds, dia TodT éyevovTo 


855 


\ la) + NM ” 
xaipete Tolvuv, @ Sécrrowal: Kal viv, ElTep TW KaAXrO, 


ovpavounkn pytate Kapyol pavnv, & tapPBacireat. 


349 fevodovTa V 


corrected to -~av) etc. 


speaker is omitted in R 


350 auxacay V: eixacay Ald.: e’kaoe R (perhaps 
351 Brunck, Kock ri 8’ Gp’ || Su. (s.v. 2éuwv) 


dtav wor Lipwva, AvKou e&. eyévovTo 


352 The mark of change of 


353 Porson tat7’ dpa cat KoAaxevupov ; see 


comm. || as xOés is rare in comedy (Vesp. 242 n.), it is possible that €yOés Tov 


p. should be read here 
omits abdrat, xOés, dua TovT’ 
RV etc.; cp. 1465 crit. n.|| ov R 
inferior MSS. 


354 €& éyevovro V: Su. (s.v. KAedvupos) 
355 viv y RV: voy Ald. || KAewoGevnv 


357 dwviv: Kapol y’ V, with some 


Eecl. 514 sqq., Eur. Med. 220, Jon 232, 
Thuc. vii. 29 § 4 mavres éffs btw év- 
truxoe KTr., Xen. Mem. iv. 3 § 14, Cyr. 
v. 3 § 50, vill. 2 § 25 wavra érov eer, 
Hell. ii. 2 § 16, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. 
§ 359. 3 (c) (8). 

349, Uypiov, ‘warped slip of wilder- 
ness’ (Shak. Meas. 111. i. 140). Schol. 
V (ext.) dyplous (kal koNdorodudKras) 
éxddourv tods madepacrds: cp. Aeschin. 
i. § 52 vrepBalvwy rotcde rods ayplous, 
Kydwvtdnv cai Adrox\eldnv kal Oépcavdpor, 
possibly as being the slaves of dypioe 
€pwres (Plato, Phaedo, 81 A). 

TovTwv: contemptuous, cp. 296 n. 

oldvirep : cp. Ach. 601 crit. n., 703 n. 

vTov Elevobdvrov: schol. R (not in V) 
‘Tepuvupov déyer rov diOvpay.Borady, ds 
Zevopdvtov mev iv mats’ epi dé maidas 
dyav émrénto’ ddowoy dé elye 7d cua’ 
érel ody Kal ol immoxévravpot Ndovov elxov 
Tod oWparos TO Tév immwy pépos <Kevravp. 
nkacay avdrds>: cp, Ach. 388 n., Bergk, 
Rell. Com. Att. pp. 63 sq., Kirchner, 
Prosop. Att. i. p. 494. 

350. Kevravpots : such sinners were 
nicknamed Kévravpo (Hesych. dad rod 


kevtev Tov dppov, an obvious ‘etymo- 
logical jest’) and ‘TplSaddoe (schol., 
Aeschin. d.c.); see Plato, Politic. 291 a, 
where elected kings are compared to 
‘lions,’ ‘centaurs,’ ‘satyrs,’ etc.; cp. 
Shak. Lear tv. vi. 127 ‘down from the 
waist they are Centaurs, Though women 
all above.” 

Ykacav: the empiric aor. is rightly 
used after an aor. in the prot. of a general 
condition, cp. Vesp. 582 n. 

351. tlydp . . tl: for the epanalepsis 
cp. 388, Brinkmann, De anacol. p. 63 ; 
for ri yap cp. Vesp. 334 n. 

katlSeot, ‘spy,’ cp. Ran. 410. 

Zipova: schol. V (ext.) cogiorrhs 
[vorqiorhs Ruth.] 6 Sliuwy Fv nal roy év 
<7 R> modcrela Svamperdvrwy Tore, Kal 
mavrws Ste Tav Snuoolwy Tt évordicaro 
Xpnudtow [R: -ara V]. <uvnuoveter 6é 
avrod Kal Kbmons [i. p. 318 K.; ii. p. 514 
M.], ev Ilédeou diaBdddr\wy abrdv emt Trois 
avrots éykAjuaot R>; cp. 399. According 
to v. Leeuwen, his name was perpetuated 
in the proverb ofda Sluwva cal Diuwr éud 
(Zenob. v. 41), and in a throw of the 
dice called ‘Simon’ (cp. Herodas 3. 


“Pe a 
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—one of those hirsute ‘slips of wilderness, such as the son of 
Xenophantus, in mockery of his lunes, they translate themselves 


into Centaurs. 


Strers. But, what if they descry a Simon, that harpy of the 


public chest—what do they do ? 


Socr. They publish his nature by becoming wolves. 

StREPS. (Hagerly) That’s the reason, that’s the very reason, 
why yesterday, on seeing Cleonymus, the discarder of shields, 
and recognizing him as the arch-caitiff he is, they forthwith 


made themselves stags. 


Socr. And just now, catching sight of Clisthenes (pointing to 
a member of the audience)—do you observe ?—they took the guise 


of women. 


Streps. (Lestatically prostrating himself before the Chorus) 


All hail to ye, then, Liege Ladies! 


And now, on my behalf, 


if e’er before for mortal man, volley forth a cry against the 


welkin, O ye queens of heaven. 


26); but both these suggestions are 
without evidence. Su. s.v. quotes a 
proverb Xiuwros apmraxrixwrepos (not in 
Leutsch.-Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr.), cp. 
Kirchner, Prosop. Att. ii. p. 255. 

352. piow: cp. Vesp. 1071 n. 

353. Acurious metre since (1) the first 
x@dov does not differ from a dactylic 
tetrapody (Vesp. Introd. p. xlvi. (7)), 
and especially since (2) there is not a 
diaeresis after the second foot (ib. (5) n. 
2). In these respects the line is without 
parallel in Aristophanes. 

radr dpa: cp. 319 n. 

Knvedvupov: schol. R (not in V) roy 
Kny\tedvupnov rodrov ws deiddv Kal éml rijs 
mapardzews plyavra Thy domlda ol Te dAdot 
Kwpmdol diaBddrovar <kal év Tots Zpnilv o 
ards ws Sevdds év mroddols kwuwdetrar Ald.>. 
To bé éxOes mpocéOnxev, ws Vadyuov Tov 
Krewvdpou pupdomidos yeyevnuévov, TQ 
Kaip@ xpwomevos els alaxtvnv Tov dedpa- 
kéros* pelfova yap Ta vrbyua rralopara 
Thy cuppopay [-av MS.] éxec [also Su.], cp. 
Vesp.19 n. Schol. V (ext.) has merely 
6 Kredvupos ws decdds ev moddols Kwpy- 
detrat. 

és: cp. Vesp. 242 n. 

354. Zrador: schol. V (ext.) devAdrarov 
yap To Trav EdAdgdwv yévos* <kal R>"Opnpos 
[ZZ. i. 225] *‘ xpadlny & édddaco.” 

355. KXeordévn: schol. V (int.) xal 
pov 6a Tov Krerobévny yuvaixes éyévovTo * 


obros 6é émt Kwatdta dtaBadrerar (see the 
fuller note in Su. s.v.); cp. Ach. 118 n., 
Vesp. 1187 n., Bergk, Rel/. Com. Att. p. 
206, Blass, Beredsamk.*i. p. 511, Beloch, 
Ath. Pol. p. 78 n. 1, Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att, i. p. 570; he was a sycophant in 
400 B.c. (Lysias xxv. § 25). 

opds: parenthetical, generally where 
there is a touch of malice, cp. Thesm. 
490, 496, 556, Hecl. 104, so with éouxe 
Plut. 1098 ; used interrogatively at the 
commencement of a clause, in an argu- 
mentative sense, ep. Ly. 92, Ran. 1234, 
Soph. Ant. 712, etc. For prose examples 
cp. Herod. vii. 10 (e), Plato, Prof, 336 n, 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 548. 3, J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 258. 

Sia rotro: for the epanalepsis cp. 
Piut. 1014 sq. 


356. elmep: cp. Ach. 405 n. 


357. otpavopnykn, ‘a cry that shivers 
to the tingling stars’ (Tennyson), epic 
and tragic (Aesch. dg. 92); once in 
Herod. (ii. 138 dévdpea odpavouyjxea) in 
an Homeric reminiscence (Od. y. 239), 
but not in Attic prose, except in an 
excited mood, ep. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 7= 
1408 b 12 cuyyrepn yap dpyfoudvy Kakdv 
pdvac ovpavdunkes, 7) mwedwprov elrreiy. 
Here Aristophanes is thinking of Aesch. 
Suppl. 808 tuge 3 dupav ovpaviar, 

phgare, ‘amaze the welkin with a 
shout,’ ‘rattle the welkin’s ear’ (Shak. 
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KOP. yaip’, & mpecRira maravoyevés, Onpata oyov Pido- 
potowr: “we 
ot Te, NerroTrdtwv Anpwv leped, Hpdle mpos Huds o Tu 
ne 
od yap av addko x UTaKkovcapev THY viv pweTEWpo- 
copioTav 360 
adv } Tpodice, TO pev codias Kal yvouns obvexa, 
col 66, 
tt BpevOin 7 ev taiow dbois Kat ropbaryo mapa- 
Badxreus, 
KavuTrodntos KaKa TOAN avéxn Kad Hyiv cEepvoTpoc- 
WITELS. 
ZTP. & IH tod POéypatos, as lepov Kal ceuvov Kal Tepa- 
TOES. 


358 madaoyeves R etc.: tadavyeves V(?) Su. (s.v.) with many inferior 
MSS. ; the latter is the usual form 359 Blaydes ov d¢ 360 ovre 
yap adAw Su. (sv. Ipééexov in codd. ABV) || tov viv per. om. Su. 
(in codd. AV) 361 rAxjv 4] Su. zpiv 7) IL. codias kat yvdpns évexa 
(in codd. AV): Meineke zAz}v ei, but see Fritzsche on Thesm. 533, who 
distinguishes wAjv «i (expressing hesitation, cp. Aves 601) from Ajj 7 
(of an undoubted exception); cp. 734, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 534 A 5 


362 rapaBdrAAes RV etc., Su. (s.vv. 7. TOPO, BpevOter Oar): mepuBdrrAE 


Ald. 


John v. li. 172), ‘against the welkin 
volley out a voice’ (Ven. 921), cp. 
960; properly of an outburst after an 
obstruction (Herod. i, 85, ii. 2, in the 
case of a dumb boy, and an infant’s first 
speech), cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. 
p. 304, 


mapBactAear: cp. 1150; not before 
Aristophanes., who affects words (especi- 
ally adjj.) compounded with zds, ep. 
TwauBdeuvpos, mauptoapos (Lys. 969), 
Tapplapos (Pax 183). 

358 sqq. Theaddressof the Coryphaeus 
is rather unsympathetic, and seems to 
give the poet’s views about Strepsiades 
and Socrates, rather than those of the 
New Deities who have expelled Zeus 
from his throne. 358-63 have been 
taken by Mazon as the Cataceleusmus of 
the Agon in the first edition of the play ; 
see Appendix on 263 sqq. 


358. wadatoyevés: schol. V _ (ext.) 
éénynots Tod mpeoBira <rd R> wadar<oy- 
yevés’ viv dé ovx ws cEeuvdy Tia mpoc- 


364 ceuvdv R ete.: teprvdv V dett. al. 


nyopevoev atrov dia Tov xpbvov, GAN’ ws 
avénrov* <rovs yap eves apxalous Kai 
madatovs é\eyov R, Su.>; an epic 
reminiscence (7, xvii. 561, where, how- 
ever, the form is wadavyevés ; the longer 
word seems to be a coinage of Aristo- 
phanes’, in the interest of the anap. 
metre). 

O@nparad: schol. V (interlin.) éiOv- 
untd; an ironical compliment such as 
Cynulcus pays to Ulpianus in Athen. 
1220 @ kadNorwy dvoudtwv Kal pnudrwv 
Onpevrd: cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. ii. 
p. 442. 

359 sqq. <A parody of the wapddoats 
THs TeXNeTIS (Clem. Strom. p. 844), which 
followed the éromrreta, in the Orphic 
Mysteries (Dieterich). 


359. Aerrordrwy: schol. V (interlin.) 
auweTay <kal duorapaxohovOjTwv Su.>d, 
cp. Su. s.v. Newrodoyla. 


Ajpov: schol. V_ (interlin.) Adywr. 


Unsinn, cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. 
p. 174. 


es 


| 
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First Leaper. Our greeting to thee, O greybeard, ancient 
of days, who huntest upon the trail of the Muses’ lore: and 
(turning to SocratEs) thou, high-priest of air-drawn trifles, tell 


us all thy desire. 


For not to any other of the transcendental 


philosophers, save alone to thee and Prodicus, would we lend our 
ear: to him because of his wisdom and judgment, to thee that 
in the streets thou jettest like a pajock, and gazest askance, 
and hast ‘an anchor’s cheer, with unsandalled feet; and, being 


patroned by us, art so majestical. 


Strers. O mother earth, how august and solemn and 


portentous that voice ! 


ieped: cp. Aesch. dg. 735, where the 
Aéovros Tus is called iepeds Tis dras ‘a 
minister (as being unAodgévos) of ruin,’ but 
the allusion here is to Socrates’ being a 
priest of the mysteries of the Sophists 
(Dieterich, ib.). 

pate: no reply is made to this 

request until 429, when Strepsiades 
answers a repetition of the demand in 
427. 

Xptitets: poetical, cp. Ach. 734 n. 

360. draKxotraipey: cp. Ach. 405 n. 

petewporodicrSy: cp. 101 n., 333 n. 

361. IIpod{xw: see Appendix. 

coptas: according to Halbertsma /.c. 
‘practical wisdom,’ since Aristophanes 
would hardly have credited him with 
the higher quality ; but see Appendix. 

362. BpevOdy, ‘stalk and jet like a 
brent-goose,’ ‘a pajock’ (Shak. Ham. 
Ill. ii. 300). Schol. V (ext.) ceuwivy kal 
pmeyarodppovels [uéya ppoveis # Kal drocep- 


_ vives éavtdvy TO oxtpare RJ (é¢’ éav7ge 


[=caurg, cp. 960 crit. n.J* of yap ém- 
dedwxéres [‘inflated’: dzrod. MS.] éavrois 
coBap&s mepixacr Badlfew, ws Tod Ipo- 
Sixou SvTos copod, Tot dé Dwxpdrous Kevhv 
[Su. : xawhy MS.] wévorv [Su.: quiv MS.] 
émi cogig ddfav Kaprovpévov), cp. Su. 
s.v. According to schol. Lys. 887, the 
metaphor is dd BpevGelov pipov (on 
this see Pherecr. i. p. 173 K.; ii p 
298 M.); but, more probably, the verb 
comes from SpévOos ‘the brent-goose’ 
(Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 
40), which means ‘arrogance’ in Athen. 
611 5. 

For the verb cp. Paw 26, Lys. l.c., 
and Lucian (who affected it), Dial. mort. 
10 § 8, Tim. § 54, Lexiph. § 24, Athen. 


6258, Alciphr. iii, 57 § 2 (=iii. 21 
Schepers). Bpev@verOax does not connote 
the fine art of a coquette (dxxiferOa., 
OpimrecGar), but implies bad taste, and 
mere swagger, which only disgusts (as 
in the case of the dung-beetle, Paz l.c.), 
ep. J. H. H. Schinidt, Syn. iv. p. 214. 
According to Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. 
li. p. 831), this was a trait of Anti- 
sthenes, not of Socrates, but cp. Romer, 
Sitzungsb. p. 231. The present descrip- 
tion of Socrates is quoted by ‘ Alcibi- 
ades’ in Plato, Symp. 221 B. 


Topbarpo rapaBdddAes, ‘squiny with 
your eyes’ (Shak. Lear iv. vi. 141), 
‘askance your eyes’ (id. ZLucr. 637). 
Schol. V (int.) ravpyddv 6pas, an expres- 
sion of haughtiness, cp. Vesp. 497 n., 
Plato, Phaedo 117 B, where Socrates is 
said omep cldber Tavpnddy broBhévas 
mpos Tov d&vOpwrov (who was handing 
him the cup of poison). 


363. ayumddynros: cp. 103 n. 


ep jpiv: 1534, Sobol. 
Praep. p. 1538. 


cp. Vesp. 


cepvotpocwiets, ‘you are so majesti- 
cal’ (Shak. Hamil. 1. i. 142), ‘ prenzie’ 
(Meas. 111. i. 95). Schol, R (not in V) 
ceuvi Thy byw exes’ eloly yap dvOpwroe 
ceuvot pev pavivar, ob Kara Thy mpdcofr 
be gxovres kal 7a émirndevtuara (also Su. 
s.v.). Elsewhere only in Anth. P. xi. 382. 


364. Biicheler (NV. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 
663) and Textor (Zur dram. Techn. ii. 
p- 27 n. 35) think that at this point in 
the first edition Socrates held a colloquy 
with the Cloudsin reply to 359. In the 
present edition, there is no answer to 
the question in this line, either here or 
elsewhere. 
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\ 4 > > \ 
SOK. adrar ydp tow povae eicl Oeot- Tadra O€ wavT eoTL 
prAvapos. ESO 
a a € af 
STP. 6 Zeds & Hpyiv, dépe, mpos tis Vijs, ovAvpros ov Beds 
éoTuv ; 
> tA 
SOK. sotos Levs; ov py Anpyoes: odd’ ~ote Zevs. 
, 
=TP. TL Aéyets aU; 
x ? / a 
GrAnd Tis Ber; TouTl yap pouy amodnvac mpwTov 
aT avTov. 
\ , 
SOK. adras Sx mov: peydrous bé 0° eyo onpetors ato didako. 
dépe mod yap momor dvev Nededhov tovt’ On 
teOéacar ; 370 
, a > / A Or 4 oa > 8 . 
xattor ypiv aiOpias dew avtov, TavTas arroonmeiv. 
An a fr / 
STP. v} tov ’Amod\@ TodTO yé Tor 6) TS vo Royo ev 
mpocépuaas* 
kattot mpotepov tov At addrnOds @unv Sia Kooxivou 
ovpety. 


365 rou V etc., Ald.: por R || Oeai codd.: Bentley @eo/, which seems 
desirable || wav7’ éort om. V: Su. (sv. PAdvapos) ta 8 GAAa wave’ € PA. 
366 piv] Dobree tyiv 367 Zevts & R || Anpjoes R dett. al. : 
Aypjons V etc., Su. (s.vv. od pj), Ald.; cp. 296 crit. n. The blunder 7 
for €& is a common instance of etacism (Ach. Introd. p. Ixxix. 4) || od 
déyers M 368 Blaydes rovti ydp pw. mp. a. dxdpyvov (in order to 
get rid of ye) || amdpnve V (cp. Ach. Introd. p. lxxix. 4) 369 peya- 
Aots d¢ onpetors ey o° Ald. 371 aifpias ovoys V dett. al., Su. (@v. 
dzroénpetv), the particip. being a gloss (as otow in Plut. 516), cp. Ijzeren, 


365. tad\Na=ol dAdo, cp. Lys. 860 
Ore Afpbs ore TaAAa pds Kivyolav, Aesch. 
Pers. 1 rade pév Uepoiy .. musta Kadetrar. 

odvapos, ‘trash and offal’ (Shak. 
Caes. I. iii. 109). Schol. R (not in V) 
avr Tov pAjvados Kai Ajpos <Kal wdratos 
Aéyos Su.>; cp. Lys. 159. So Afpos (ib. 
860, Ran. 809), dAAws VOAos kal pAvapia 
(Dem. xxxv. § 25), kamvds kal ddAjvados 
(Men. iii. p. 139 K.; iv. p. 218 M.). 

366. épe: common in an interrogative 
clause, but usually placed before it, ep. 
218 n., 342, 664 n., 903, Ran. 993, 
Ludwig, De enunt. inter. ap. Ar. usu, 

. 62. 
‘ 367. motos: cp. Ach. 62 n., 
1202 n. 

od py: schol. R (not in V) uh Pdvapis 
[od maven AnpOv Su.]; cp. Vesp. 897 n. 

rl Aéyers oF; cp. 1174 n. 

368. amdpyvar: seecrit.n. The mid. 
is elsewhere unknown to Aristophanes 


Vesp. 


who uses the act., Ach. 314, Eg. 817, etc., 
but it is common in Plato, in the sense 
required here, viz. sententiam declarare 
(Theaet. 1898, Gorg. 466c, etc.). It 
is rash to alter the text, as Blaydes and 
v. Leeuwen do, on the ground that the 
mid. is un-Aristophanic, since Aristo- 
phanes does not use even the act. in this 
sense. 

369. atrar: cp. 1279 sqq. n. Rain 
was formerly attributed to Zevds bu8pros 
(Gruppe, Myth. p. 1110 n. 2), but such 
simple faith had long since been shaken 
by the Ionic philosophers, especially 
Anaximenes, cp. Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 14. 
17, Plut. De plac. phil. 894 a, Hippocr. 
Tlept dp. ¥. rom. ii. p. 36 Littré (the light 
particles of water drawn up by the rays 
of the Sun) maxtvera (by opposing 
winds) kal wedalverar kal tvorpéderar és 
7d atrd Kal bd Bdpeos Karappiyyyurat 
Kat duBpo. yiworra. 


“= 


/ 
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Socr. Aye, for they alone are goddesses, and all the rest 
but trash. 

Streps. (With a shocked expression) But Zeus—tell me in the 
name of the Universe—Olympian Zeus—is not he a god ? 

Socr. Zeus, in good hour! Tut, don’t drivel. There’s no 
such being as Zeus. 

Strers. What! Who is it sends the rain, then ? 
that doubt before aught else. 

Socr. Marry, these ladies. And the truth of this I’ll prove 
by weighty tokens. For, say, have you seen it raining, save when 
clouds were about? Yet, if Zeus sent rain, it ought to have 
been in a cloudless sky, while these were engaged elsewhere. 

StrePs. Marry, your answer is well ‘engraffed’ into the 
point in question. Hitherto I’ve always fancied that Zeus 


Resolve 


De wit. prin. codd. p. 54, V. Coulon, Qu. erit. pp. 25 sq.: Lenting (Obs. crit. 
p- 65) €€ aiOpys: Blaydes omits airév, keeping ovons 372 7@ [rovTp 
Ald.] vuvi Ady codd.: Su. has a curious gloss r@ vdv AOyw* avTi Tov 
moi, which has been held to refer to this passage: Porson 6) TO viv XU: 


Reisig (Conj. p. 150) tovr’ airé yé Tou 7. viv X. 


370. dépe . . yap: cp. 218 n. 
aod, ‘on what occasion?’ cp. Soph. 


OR. 448 ob yap 06” 8rrov pw’ dde?s. 

tovra: viz. rév Ala, cp. Ach. 138 n., 
Vesp. 774 n.; hence called vérios (Farnell, 
Cults etc. i. p. 148, Gruppe, Myth. p. 
1110 n. 2). The same argument is used 
by Lucretius (vi. 400) to show that 
Jupiter is not the cause of thunder. 

: ep. 346 n., 766. 

371. Schol. V (int.) ef 7d Bpéxew Fr, 
gnoly, év TH Tod Ads é€ovolg, Kal wh TOV 
veperGv <rodro Fv épyov R>, éxpiv avrov 
xad’ éavrov dvev vepedGr ew, <al@play dé 
éy éxrdce. kal ev Tots Eumpocbey trap- 
ernpoduev R>: perhaps on Plut. 1129, cp. 
Rutherford, A Chapter etc. p. 40. 

aidplas=aldplas ovens. This genitive 
is rare, except where a portion of the 
year or day is indicated (e.g. rijs weonu- 
Bplas Vesp. 500), but cp. Hom. Ji. v. 
523 vynveulns, Thue. iii. 23 § 5 aandwrov, 
Plut. De cohidb. ira, § 11 yadhvns, Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 419. 2(b). The penult is 
short in iambic trimeters, cp. Plut. 1129 
(Thesm, 1001 is ‘Scythian ’) ; conversely, 
in Attic, xovta is lyrical, xovta peculiar to 
iambic trimeters (Ach. 18 n.). Lenting 
(Obs. crit. p. 65) ‘solicits’ the word here. 

atrév: emphatic, and possibly equi- 


373 rdvd aAnOas 


valent to ‘alone,’ cp. Ach. 504 n., Vesp. 
255 crit. app. 

aroSnpetv: schol. V (interlin.) <dv7i 
Tod R> wh mapetwa [also Su.]. ‘To be 
away on their travels,’ ep. Hy. 1120; an 
ironical jest kara cvvwruplay here. 

372. vj} tov “Amdd\d\w: cp. Ach. 4 
crit. n. 

yé Tor 84: cp. Vesp. 934, Ran. 1047, 
Soph. OR. 1171, Plato, Phaedr. 264 B, 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 506. 7 (e). 

mpocépuaas: schol. V (interlin.) rpoc- 
hpwocas. ‘ You have welded (‘ engrafted,’ 
Shak. Sonn. 37. 8) your illustration well 
to your present argument,’ ‘you have 
sealed up your argument’ (2 Hen. IV 
Iv. yv. 102 ‘thou hast sealed up my 
expectation’), apparently an extension 
of the epic év 7 dpa Fou pi xeupl, ep. 
Aesch. Suppl. 276 kal tadr’ ady0A wavra 
mporptaw oyy. 

373. ovpetv, ‘disponge his moisture’ 
(Shak. Ant. Iv. ix. 13), a jest xa7’ é&ad- 
ayiv pwv7 on Leds Ovpros (Gruppe, Myth. 
834 n. 10, Farnell, Cults etc. i. p. 148. 
38 a); for a similar jest cp. Hermipp. 
i, p. 249 K. (ii. p. 410 M.) Mevdatov, rob 
pev Kal évouvpodow Oeot a’rol | orpwpacw 
év madakots, 


H 
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5) > 4 € a > / 5 a ath a 
aXN Batis 0 Bpovtav éott Ppacov' TovTO pe TroLEt 


TET PEMAlVeELV. 374 
SOK. abrar Bpovtdcr cvduvSdpevas. 
STP; T® TpOT@, @ TavTA GV TOAMOY ; 
SOK. sbrav eumdrncbbo’ VSatos moro Kavayxacbdar péper bau, 
kataxpyvdpeva. TArpers SuBpov, 8’ avdyxnv ira 
Bapetas 
eis GAAjAaS euTinToveat pHyvuvTaL Kal TaTayovow. 
STP. 6 8 dvayndbov éott tis attds, ody 0 Zebs, date 
pépecOar ; 
TOK. Her, adr aidépsos Sivos. 
=TP. Aivos; todTi p érernOew, 380 


374 tovrd pe R etc. Ald.: tovd’ 6 pe V ete. || tetpaypatvew V (cp. 
294) 375 kvAwdovpevar V 376 KdavayxacGacr] kivaxayxyacGoot 
V: Kock xavapracdace 377 KaTakpynpvdpevat R: Kard Kpive- 
pevat V, which is retained by Kiihner-Blass (Gram. ii. p. 466); on the other 
hand cp. v. Leeuwen, Ench. dict. ep. p. 523 n. 2 (who compares kpypvos). 
The rarer form has also been preserved in Aesch. Sept. 229 (kpipvapevov 
in an ancient hand) || +Ayjpns V || F. Thiersch (Aristophanea, p. 669) and 
y. Leeuwen place a comma after 6p,Bpov, so as to separate dvayKar act from 
avdyknv: Badham and Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 382) dia tiv ruxvdrnta Bapetac 


378 pnyvivar V 


374, rerpepatvew: schol. V (int.) kara 
dvadurdaciacmoy’ (dvTl TOO poBetcbar Kal 
Tpéwew,) cp. 294 n. For the sense cp. 
Sext. ix. 24 (Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 365. 24) 
dp&vres yap, pynoly <6 Anpdxptros>, Ta év 
Tots peTewpors mabhjuara of madaol. . 
edeymarovvTo Beods olduevor To’Twy altlous 
elvat, Lucr. v. 1218 sqq. Joél (Der echte 
Sokr. etc. ii. 866) sees a reference to 
Thales, to whose philosophy Solon had 
recourse, in explaining these very 
phenomena ; see Solon’s verses (in Plut. 
Sol. 3 § 5) which strongly resemble the 
present passage. 

3875. KvdtvSdpevar : schol, R (not in 
V) kudtéuevar, kat mpds adApdras oTpepd- 
pevat: a poetical form for xvAuvdod- 
evar, according to Hope, and Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. il, p. 453; cp. Hg. 1249 
(parody), Vesp. 492 (where see note), 
Eccl, 208 (id.). In the act., «udlvdew 
(cp. £q. 1249) seems to be the right 
form (kvA\wdelrw, in Neophro i. p. 777 
K.; ii. p. 851 M., should be xuvdAwdérw), 
Dindorf, and others, would banish xudw- 
defoOar, in favour of kadwwdetcOa, from 
Attic writers, but at least the codd. 


380 é€AeA7yOex (or -y) codd. : Cobet eAcAn Perv 


give éxviwdotpnvy in Aves 502, 
mpoxudv deta Aan ib. 501. 

mwavrTa ov ToApay, ‘O brazed villain’ 
(cp. Shak. Ham. 111. iv. 37), meaning that 
his words are flat blasphemy. Schol. V 
(interlin.) <av7t tod R> ® Opacvrare <Kal 
Tohunpé R: rodunpérare Su.>; a tragic 
reminiscence, ep. Soph. OC. 761, id. jr. 
187 N.? Such explanations of natural 
phenomena shocked the Athenians who, 
in religious matters, were narrow-minded, 
ep. Plato, Legg. 967 a, Plut. Nicias 23 
§ 4 ovk welxovTo <oi ’AOnvaiow Tods 
guotxods Kal merewpoéoxas Tod’s Kadou- 
Mévous, ws els airlas ddé-yous Kal duvdmecs 
dmpovojrous, kal KaryvayKacueéva TaOn 
dtarplBovras 7d Oetov, Holm, Hist. of 
Greece, ii. p. 293 ET. 

376. éumAnoOGor, ‘when they are 
bollen’ (cp. Shak. Lwer, 1417) ; a poetical 
form, cp. 386 n, 

dvaykacOéou: viz. by ‘the necessity ’ 
of mechanical and statical laws. dvdyxn 
in this sense became very familiar from 
the writings of Democritus, ep. Diog. L. 
ix. § 45 (Diels, Vorsokr.? p, 352. 31) rdvra 
Te Kar’ dvdyxnv yivecOa, ris Slyns airlas 


and 
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‘disponged’ his pickle through a sieve-—But tell me, who is it 
that thunders ?—that’s what puts me in these tirrits. 
Socr. (Pointing to the Chorus) These, as they roll around— 


’tis these that thunder, 


Streps. How so, O man that nothing daunts ? 

Sock. When they’re swollen with much moisture, and are 
driven to sweep along, they flag from their watery burden; and 
then by natural law o’er weighted they to and fro conflict, and 


are rent with a bang. 


Streps. (With a puzzled expression) But who wields the force, 


so that they sweep along ? 


Is’t not Zeus ? 


Socr. Not a bit: ’tis atmospheric whirligig. 
Streps. Whirligig? I never thought o’ that—that Zeus is 


ovons Tis yevécews WavTwy ty avayKny 
Aéyec ; and still more so from Euripides, 
whose Hecuba (Zroad. 884 sqq.) seems 
to be as well versed in late philosophical 
speculations as Shakespeare’s Hector 
is in Aristotle (Zroz/. 11. ii. 166), doris 
wor et at, Suvardmacros eldévat, | Leds, 
elt’ avaykn piceos, elre vos Bpor&v KTH. 
Ry Decharme, Huripides etc. p. 61 
ET.). 

377. katakpipvapevar: schol. R (not 
in V) dvri rod xpeuduevar dard Tod dépos* || 
} émixpeuduevac adddAprats. ‘ Depressed’ 
‘flagging’ from their weight ; poetical, 
new Ionic, and late prose, cp. Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. ii. p. 466. F. Thiersch 
(Aristophanea, p. 669) connects the 
word with xpyurds: this is wild, but 
the sense is, as he says, in decliue latae. 

8U dvdyxnv: rightly taken by F. 
Thiersch, J.c., with elra «rd. ; otherwise 
there is a tautology in dvay. dv’ avdyk. 

378. This explanation of the origin 
of thunder may be parodied from 
Diogenes of Apollonia (C. F. Ranke, De 
Ar, Nub., 1844, p. 25), ep. Aét. iii. 3 § 8 
(Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 330. 14, id. Doxogr. 
p. 368) ; but it more closely resembles the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras in Diog. L. ii. § 9 
(Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 294. 8) Bpovras ovy- 
Kpovow vedov* aorpamds Exrpipiy vedar. 
Epicurus (Diog. L. x. § 100=Usener, Zpi- 
cwrea, p. 44) gives various explanations, 
each of which operates according to cir- 
cumstances; he is followed by Lucr. 
vi. 96 sqq. For further explanations 
see Aristot. Meteor. ii. 9=369. 

éurlarroveat, ‘to-and-fro-conflicting’ 
(Shak. Zear 111. i. 11). 


twatrayotow: schol. V (int.) 7xo0cw' 
(“Ounpos (Il. xiii. 288] ‘‘ rdrayos 6é Te 
[dca ordua] yiky>ver’ ddéyrwv”), ‘Crash’ 
(dovrovcwv), cp. 387 n., J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. iii, p. 280. 

380. Atvos: schol. V (int.) 7 mep- 
Olynots h aldepla* (radra dé éx Tov ’Avaka- 
yopikGv Nau Bdver.) <eyyidev dé EXaBev ard 
Tod Avés 76 dvoua R: cp. Su. s.v.>. The 
idea is really borrowed from Diogenes of 
Apollonia who derived all existence from 
‘Air’ xara Ti éx Tod Oepyod mepipopdy 
(Diels, Vorsokr.? pp. 328. 29, 329. 23), 
a doctrine in which he was influenced 
by the zepexdpyors of Anaxagoras (ib. 
p. 318. 16 wdvTwv vots Kparet Kal rijs 
TEPXWpPHTLos THs cummdons vovs Exparnoer, 
bore Tepixwpjcar Thy apx7jv), the divy of 
Leucippus (ib. p. 343. 5), and the divos 
of Democritus (ib. p. 416. 6). With 
this cosmological principle, Aristophanes 
seems to have confounded the ovpavoi 
gopd (Empedocles in Aristotle, De caelo 
ii. 13=295 a 16, Diels, ib. p. 163. 39), 
caeli turbo (Lucr. v. 624), which was 
made familiar by Euripides (Alc, 244, 
Sr. 593 N.? oé rov atropva rov év aldeply 
| pUuBw mdvrwv piow éumdééavra), and 
by Plato (Phaedo 998). The cosmo- 
logical doctrines of Diogenes were un- 
popular at Athens, where his life was 
in danger (Diog. L. ix. § 57=Diels, 
ib. p. 328. 24), and Anaxagoras was 
banished on the charge of impiety (Ach. 
Introd. p. xx.) as having turned the 
Gods into allegories, by his materializa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies ; ep. Siivern, 
Uber Ar. Wolken, p.9. ‘The Whirligig,’ 
being personified, has a masc. termina- 
tion, but the word occurs in Democritus, 
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6 Leds obk dv, GAN avr’ adtod Aivos vuvi Bacrevovr. 
atap otdév mw Tepl tod maTayou Kal Ths BpovTis 
pe edidaktas. 
SOK. ov« Hxoveds pov tas Nedéras Bdatos peoTas ore pyr 
éumimrroveas eis GAndas Tatayely Sia THY TUKVOTNTA $ 
XTP. ¢épe rovti Te ypr Tioredvew ; 
LOK. amd cavtod éyo ce Sibd—w. 385 
in Copod TavaOnvatois éumdnobels eit’ érapaxOns 
Thy yaotépa, Kal KArovos e€alpyns adTnv SvexopKopv- 
ynoev ; 
STP. vy tov "ArdAXw, Kal Sewa Toe xy evOds pot, Kab 
TETAPAKTAL. 


lal \ sS , 
xootep Bpovtn To Swpidiov matayel, Kal dewa KEeKparyev 
lal > 4 
atpéuas mpatoyv TanTak wanmdé, KaTerT eTayer TaTa- 

manTdaé, 390 


382 ovdev zw V dett. al.: oddérw R etc., Ald. 384 aAAnAawe 
V || ruxvornta] typétnta V, a curious variant which does not reappear in 
other MSS. ; it may be right, cp. Diog. of Apoll., ap. Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 
330. 14 eurtwow rupds eis védos bypdv, Bpovtnv pev TH TBéres ToLody, 
tH S€ Aaprnyddve tiv doTparyv 386 Cobet éurAxjpevos, but see 
comm. 387 avrny e£aidyns V etc. 388 v. Herwerden (Mnem. 
xxx. p. 46) omits from po, kat to ratayet 390 drpeua RV Ald., 
ep. 261 crit. n. || rama€ (semel) V: rarraé ramma€ Su. (s.v.), with some 


inferior MSS, || ward€ V: Dawes, Porson mp@tov wag, Kar’ émayet 


Tanrmrag, Kareta tararragé, which is certainly attractive 


381. As v. Leeuwen points out, Strep- 
siades, with mock naturalness, interprets 
Atvos as the ‘son of Zeus,’ on account 
of the termination -tvos, denoting the 
young of an animal, ep. Zg. 1058 xopa- 
xivos (a jesting diminutive of xépaé), 
Avxtvos Ach. 50 n. Others see an 
allusion to the meaning ‘ pot,’ but this 
jest comes later (1473). 

6 Zebs odk Sv: according to the Greek 
idiom=6rt 6 Zeds ov éorw, cep. Vesp. 
27, 47. 

382. As Strepsiades had already been 
informed of the cause of thunder, some 
see signs of a double recension here ; 
but they do not make due allowance 
for Strepsiades’ ‘disease of not listen- 
ing, the malady of not marking.’ His 
attention has been occupied by the 
blasphemous substitution of ‘ necessity’ 
for Zeus in 378, and he has not marked 
the conclusion of Socrates’ statement. 
That this is the true explanation is 
shown by the pettish tone of 384; even 


so early, Socrates is learning that his 
pupil is érAjcpuwr Kal Bpadds (see Ritter, 
Philol, xxxiv. p. 460, F. Witten, De 
Nub. retract. p. 10, Heidhiis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 37). 

383. dnt: schol. V (interlin.) 76 
onl mpos Tas vedpéras. 

385. dépe: schol. R (not in V) dye 
}} Eye. 

to: schol. R (not in V) rim; ep. 
Ach, 703 n. 

cavrod: schol. V (interlin.) dé 
<airob R> cof. This is a burlesque 
misinterpretation of the Delphic com- 
mand 16 éaurdv yvOvac (v. Leeuwen). 

<®y oe: schol. V (interlin.) (éyd ce). 

386. Schol. V (sup.) #57 wér’ év Iap- 
anvatois éxdpecas Swuod Ty yaorépa cov; 
Ta dé Havabyvara éopriy rapa [év R] rots 
"AOnvalors peylorny elvan 1 poeipynkaper. 
érel ody év[R: mapa V] rots Tavabnvatos 
[R: ’A@nvalos V] maou ai bard ror 
"AOnvalwy dmoixiobeicar brews Body Te- 
Bucdpevov [Tv@ncbuevov R] éreurov cuvée- 
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gone, and that, in his stead, Son Whirligig is now enthroned.— 
But so far, you’ve taught me nothing about the crash and the 


thunder-peal. 


Soor. (Jmpatiently) Didn’t you hear me saying that when 
the clouds full of moisture to and fro conflict, their density is 


rent with a bang ? 


Streps. What proof compels belief ? 


Socr. Yourself shall be my illustration. 


When at Athena’s 


festival you have gorged yourself with broth, and your belly is 
ill at ease, do you not find that a dreadful pudder hurtles 


through its caverns ? 


Streps. Marry, that’s so: and my belly speedily proclaims 


its distress. 


‘Rumble, quoth your whoreson soup, like thunder, 


and it parlously croaks: gently at first ‘bounce’: then with 
increasing volume ‘bounce, bounce’: but, when I’m easing 


Bawev decay [4dnv H. Richards, Aristoph. 
etc. p. 328] civa: trav Kpedv, wore 
TAnpoicba: mdvras (ext.) Kal mapa 7d 
déov écblovras Sia tiv adpbovlay trav 
KpeGv: ep. 234n. Joél (Der echte Sokr. 
ete. li. p. 451. 8) sees a reference—surely a 
far-fetched one—to the Cynic campaign 
against high-living as causing rapax7 
(Diog. L. vi. § 94) and mveduara xara 
gvow. Aristophanes seems to ridicule 
here not the richness but the penurious- 
ness of the diet at the banquet provided 
for the poorer members of the demes. 
ott cp. 346 n. 

ava@nvatois: the temporal dat., 

without the prep. and the article, is 


usual in the case of the names of certain * 


festivals, cp. Aves 1519 Secpodoplos 
(but Zhesm. 182 trois @., where the 
article is anaphoric), Cic. Phil. i. 15 
§ 36 gladiatoribus. Exceptional are 
Plato, Lys. 2238 & Tots ‘Eppatos, Rep. 
354 aA éy rots Bevdidelors (where the 
temporal signification is not prominent), 
ep. Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 426. 2. 

éptrAnobels : a form occurring in 
comedy only in anapaests, cp. 376, Pax 
1000; and in trochees, cp. Aves 789. 
Elsewhere éurdjuevos, ep. Hg. 935, Vesp. 
424, etc. 

eira: cp. Vesp. 49 n. 

387. KAdvos, ‘pudder,’ ‘hurly-burly,’ 
‘romage’ (Shak. Hamil. 1. i. 107); 
poetical. In comedy, only here (but 
ep. Ey. 361 xdovjoes); not found in 
prose, except of the physiological effects 
of wind (Plut. Quaest. conv. v. vii. 2 § 2). 


Svexopkoptyynoe, ‘wambled through’ 
(Urquhart’s Rabelais), ‘ hurtled through’ 
(Shak. Caes. 11. ii. 22). Schol. V (ext.) 
xopkopuye [R Su.: -vooew V] Aéyouse 
[-ec MS.] 7d Aadety thy yaorépa’ (wdvor 
6é €uiunoaro [émip. 6¢ Su.] tH pwr® rdv 
évrépwr Tov Fxov) [also Su. s.v.]; a comic 
formation (4ch. Introd. p. 1) from 
Kopkopvyy ‘a confused, distant, murmur,’ 
as opposed to mdravyos ‘a clear sound’ 
from near at hand (cp. 378, Ach. 539 n.). 
A conversational word, used boldly in 
Aesch. Sept. 345, and in Pax 991, Lys. 
491; Eccl. 433 dveBopBépvéav and Lucian, 
Lexiph. § 20 BopBopvyuss may be de- 
rived from the same root, as [id.] 
Philopatr. § 3 writes xopxopvypds, cp, 
J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. p. 340. 

388. Seva moe, ‘is in a stew,’ 
tumultuatur, ‘makes a dreadful pudder’ 
(Shak. Lear 111. ii. 50); ep. 583, Ran. 
1098, Thuc. v. 42 § 2 ’AOnvata dewa 
érolow, voulfovres adixetoOar,  dewov 
movetc@ac (which is more usual) means 
‘to consider monstrous.’ 

389. fwplS.ov: notice the comic effect 
of the diminutive in relation to the vast 
sound which the soup makes ; cp. 392, 
Ach. Introd. p. lv., Peppler, Com. Term. 

Bot ils 
: matayet xrA., ‘rumbles and croaks’ 
(Shak. Lear 111. ii. 14, vi. 38), ‘‘‘rumble,” 
quoth the soup’ (cp. Rom. I. ili. 33 
*<«shake,” quoth the dove-house’), 

390. Schol. R (not in V) é« rod kar’ 
éXlyov pnat. 

manrmat: cp. Ach. Introd. p. liv. (9). 


102 APIZSTO®PANOYS 
yoray xélw, Kopdi Bpovta wamararrdat, woTrep 
exeivat. 
SOK. oxéyas tolvyy ard yaotpidiov Tuvvovtovi ola métropoas* 
rov & aépa rovd’ dvr amépavtov, THs ovK elKos péeya 
Bpovray ; 
XTP. trait dpa Kal tavopat’ adrdprowW, Bpovti Kal rropé%, 
Opolw. 
GN 6 Kepavvds Tddev ad éperar Aadprrov Tupi; 
tovTo diéakor, 395 
Kal Kkatadpiyes Baddov Hyas, Tos dé CavTas Tept- 
prver. 
rodTov yap 8) pavepds 6 Leds ino’ émt tods émcopKous. 
SOK. «al ras, & pope ad Kal Kpovioy lov Kai Bexxe- 
céXnve, 
elmep Bdadrew TOvS émuopkous, Ont ovxt Sipov év- 
émpnoev 


391 raraé R: rararag V 


392 roivey y? Ald. || rvvvovrovi V : 


rovi (with a litura and something written above, vov, tov, or tTuvov) R: 


tuvovrovi Ald, 


393 peya V etc, Ald.: peyada R dett. al. 


394 


=TP. prefixed in V, continued to preceding speaker in R etc. || totr’ ov V 


395 ZTP. prefixed in R Ald. || at] dp’ V 


396 zepipAver] repupreyet 


V dett. al.: v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxx. p. 47) mepupAcdver (Herod. v. 77) ; but 
Adve does not differ from PAcverv. It should be distinguished from Ave 


(Kiihner-Blass, Gram. li. pp. 564 sq.) 


398 Porson omits kai mas and 


reads Axjpov f., thus removing the difficulty of the repetition of 7és, or the 


position of d77a 


399 dr’ V Ald.: was O77’ R etc., Su. (svv. Ziuwr, 


kepavvés): ms A ete., Porson, cp. V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 54, Ijzeren, De 
wit. princ. codd, p. 26: W. H. Thompson «ir ovyt 


éméye, ‘quickens’; cp. Hy. 25, Plato, 
Cratyl. 420 p, Xen. Symp. ii. § 22 
Odrrova puOmov émrdyev. 

ratratranraé: cp. Thesm. 48 BouBdé, 
48 BouBadoBouBaé. 

892. oKxabar: schol, V (ext.) dre 
éhaBev duoroyotvra tov mpecBirnv, Tére 
mpocdyew avroy émixeiper TH ouyKploe* 
kal yor “‘Oavpdges [R: -ev V] ef 
Bpovrdow ai vedéhar mavra Kxaréxyovoar 
Tov ovpavdy, bre dd puKpas odons Ths 
kowNlas (Tis) cov Tocolros Fxos Tév [7d 
R] ropdév ylvera [R: mvevudrwr V];” 
oxéat is humorous in this context (cp. 
‘observe, my dear brethren’) 

ad, ‘by the help of’; cp. 768, Vesp. 
656 amo xeupéds. 

tuvvovtovl: schol. R (not in V) dvri 
TOU puKpov* ocuvayayav dé [@yor] Tods 


daxtvAous pyot rodro [similar in Su.]; 
ep. Ach. 367 n. 

méropdas: for the same illustration 
ep. Lucr. vi. 130 sqq., Sen. Nat. quaest. 
v. 4§ 2. 

393. amépayrov, ‘ this infinite canopy, 
the air’ (cp. Shak. Hamil. mu. ii. 318); 
cp. 2 n. 

394, Schol. R (not in V) ducks & 
Kkrwev' gdnot O€ bre Sid Todro Kal Ta 
dvouard elow addjdois Tapeudepy Kat 
Suora, THs BpovrAs Kal THs wopdijs. 

Tair’ dpa: cp. Ach. 90 n. 

Bpovri) . . wopdq: an intentionally 
bad instance of the jest car’ éfa\d\ayhy 
gwv7 (cp. 248 n.), in order to caricature 
the Socratic habit of basing philosophi- 
cal arguments upon etymology and the 
forms of words (Ach, Introd. p. 1x.). 
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_ myself, it peals and thunders ‘ bounce-bounce-bounce ’—just like 


the clouds. 


Socr. If, then—pray observe—from a pelting belly like 
yours such a peal issues, is’t not probal that this infinite canopy 
of the air should mightily thunder ? 

Srrers. (Laughing) That’s just the reason why the name of 


both is ‘crack.’ 


But whence speeds the levin-flame—possess 


me o’ that—making a carbonado of those of us whom it strikes, 


while those that it leaves alive are singed ? 
hurls these bolts at perjured men. 


Past doubt, Zeus 


Socr. How is it then, you jolthead, reeking of the dust of 
creeds outworn, you moon-struck batch of antiquity——how is 
it that, if the lightning strikes the perjurer, it hasn’t burnt to 


The same paronomasia occurs in a char- 
acteristically Greek anecdote in Strabo 
xiv. 10 § 14 (touching Athenodorus of 
Tarsus, who had attained to authority 
when an old man). The jest would be 
facilitated if Strepsiades vulgarly pro- 
nounced xpovrq or , as was often 
done both in ancient and modern Greek 
(v. Herwerden, Munem. xxx. p. 47). Joél 
(Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 837) sees here 
_ illustration of the Cynic xa:d:d, ep. 

2. 

395. wé8ev at: viz. he wishes to go 
on to a second question connected with 
the phenomenon of thunder. 

396. Schol V (ext.) ofs wey xaraxaler, 
obs G¢ fayras wupl préyer [repepréye B]; 
for the omission of rods wév with caradgp. 
ep. Eq. 600. It is a common tragic 
constr. (. Eur. Here. 636 Exovew, ol 
& of), which is as old as Homer (JI. 
xxii. 157 79 fa wapadpapyérgy, petywr, 
6 bxwbe itéxwy); it is not unknown 
to prose (Plato, Polit. 291%) It seems 
to be adopted where the writer concen- 
trates his attention on the majority, and 
where the minority is added, by an 
afterthought, with 3, cp. Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 527 A. 4. 

397. tmot: schol. R (not in V) ddineu, 
émimépret. 

ériépxovs: viz. in his character of 
Zets “Opxios. In the Senate-house at 
Olympia there was a statue of Z. “O., 
with a thunderbolt in each hand (Paus. 
vy. 24§ 9). 

398. The argument of Strepsiades is 
as old as the Book of Job, and Herod. 
vii. 10 « (where Artabazus puts it in a 
more plausible form). It is fully dis- 


cussed in Plut. De plac. phil. i. 7 §§ 10 
8qq- 

pape x7d.: this line may be repre- 
sented in various ways from the rich 
Shakespearean store of synonyms for 
fool, ‘clotpole’ (Troi. 11. i. 128), ‘jolt- 
head’ (Gent. 1. i. 292), ‘full dish of 
fool’ (Troil. vy. i: 10), ‘mome, malt- 
horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch’ 
(rr. 11. ae a . om 

fev: perhaps ‘smacking of 
hobby-horses’ (cp. Shaky Ham. ae ii. 
142), ‘thou vinewedst leaven’ (Toil. 11. 
i. 15). Schol. R (not in V) dpyate cat 
einfelas mvéwy* éctw 6é Kpévia rapa rots 
“EdAnow éoprh’ ffryero Ge ‘ExarouBaréue 
penvi- kal Kpévovs robs Ajpous éxddouy 
{ep. Su, whose note is differently ex- 
pressed]; ‘redolent of Saturnalia.’ For 
the golden age of Cronus cp. Vesp. 
1480 n., Bergk, Rell. Com. Att. p. 193 ; 
in the mouth of a Sceptic it was treated 
as a ‘ Paradise of fools,’ cp. Timoth. fr. 
21 Wilam. otx deldw Ta waded, xawa 
yap apa xpelocw* | véos 6 Zebs Bacthevet, | 
To waéda 8 Fv Kpdbvos apxwy, | damirw 
potca waratd. Holzinger (Ilepl 7. 7. 
"Ap. awd Tijs Nétews matduwv, p. 13) sees a 
jest xar’ éadrayhv gwvG on kpoppiwy, as 
éfwy, according to him, is always used 
in a bad sense (but he has not noticed 
1007, Vesp. 1060). 

Bexxer€&nve: see Appendix. 

399. Sra: the hyperbaton is curious, 
and possibly wrong; see crit. n. The 
peculiarity here is in the position of 
é77a at the beginning of a clause, after 
a parenthesis, so that the usual parallels 
of the commentators (Zq. 18, 810) are 
not to the point. A better example is 


104 APISTO@PANOY2 
ob8e Knredvupov ov88 @éwpov ; xalror opddpa y elo” 
émriopKot* A 400 
GXXA Tov abTod ye veov Badr Kal Yovviov akpov 
"A Onvéorv 
kal tas Spits tas peyddas: ti padov; ov yap bn 
Spis y émvopxet. 
STP. ode of8- drap eb od réyew aivy. Th yap éoTW 
570° 0 Kepauvos ; 
TOK. grav es tavtas dvepos Enpos petewpioGeis KaTa- 
KrnoOn, 
&vSo00ev avtas womep KioTW udc"d, Kameda 
avayKns 405 
pntas abtas tw dépetar coBapds Sia tHv wuKvdTyTA, 
id Tod potBdov Kal rhs ptyns avtos éavTov Kata- 
Katov. 
=TP. vy Av, eyo yodv atexyvas éErafoy tovti morte 
Ataclotow-— 
400 odddp’ V dett. al., Su. (s.v. Kepavvds, recte s.v. Lijwv) 401 
ye om. V || "A@nvéwy OAM (Schnee): "AOnvaiwv RV ete., Ald. 402 


dpos ye R || raOdy Ald. || y’ om. R ete., Ald. || epuopxe? R 


403 «bd Aéyew 


RV etc., Ald.: «3 od Aéyerv codd. dett. al. : Bentley ed ye A. (Vesp. 15 n.) 


406 coBapas xwpe? schol. V Pax 82 


407 Blaydes pot(ov (Aves 1182) || 


Katakalwv] cp. Meisterh. Gram. Inschr1 p. 142 § 24, Kiihner-Blass, Gram. 


§ 26 @ p. 133) 
eyoy” 


Soph. Aj. 986 otx Scov rdxos | Sir’ 
avrov ders detipo. 

Zlpova: ep. 351 n., and Su. s.v. 
(omitted in RV). Cyniscus puts a 
similar question to Zeus in Lucian, up. 
conf. § 16, and the king of the gods 
has to abandon the position that he 
punishes evil-doers in this life. So too 
Lucretius (vi. 389 sqq.) and the Epi- 
cureans vainly ask why the gods do not 
find out those who have within them ‘un- 
divulged crimes, unwhipp’d of justice’ ; 
on the other hand cp. Shak. Meas. 11. 
ii, 114 ‘merciful Heaven! Thou rather 
with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled 
oak Than the soft myrtle.’ 

400. Schol. V (ext.) ofroe xal ds 
émlopko. kat ws els dddjdous Kaxol [R, 
Su. : Karol V] kwumdodvrac. 

ovSt KyXeovupov x«7rd.: a dactylic 
tetrapody, cp. Vesp. Introd. p. xvi. (7). 

Knredvupov: ep. Vesp. 19 n. 


408 y otv R ete, Ald.: y’ V: Cobet vy tov A’? 


Oéwpov: cp. ib. 42 n., Beloch, Ait. 
Pol. p. 36, Kirchner, Prosop. Att. i. p. 
463. 

401. GAAG . . ye: ye emphasizes 
atirov, and does not qualify d\\d (as 
Neil thinks, Zg. p. 192, translating by 
‘nay but’); cp. éué ye 33, 676 crit. n., 
901 crit. n., Hg. 965. 

Zovviov: schol. R (not in V) Dovmor* 
Toros Tis “ATTiKs, akpwrhpioy dv, Tis 
"ArraMdos [Dind.: ’A7davridos MS.] 
gpudjs: now Cape Collona, famous for 
the ruined temple of Athena. The 
earliest mention of S. is in Hom. Od. 
iii. 278. In 418-2 B.c. it became in 
reality an dxpov ’A., by being fortified, 
in order to protect ships bringing corn 
to Athens (Thue. viii. 4, Frazer’s Paus, 
ii. pp. 2 sqq.). 

&kpov a ee : an epic reminiscence 
(Od, 1.c.) which explains the quantity 
of & (cp. 320 n.) and the form ’A@nvéwy 
(Eq. 159). 
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cinders Simon and Cleonymus, and Theorus—perjurers in grain 
—but instead hurls itself upon Zeus’ own temple, and ‘ Saniem’s 
lofty steep, and the mighty oaks? What makes it act like 
that? Surely, the oak is not addicted to perjury ? 

Streps. I don’t know. But there seems to be much in what 
you say. But what, then, is the nature of the lightning ? 

Soor. I will tell you. Whenever a parched wind, soaring 
on high, is pounded up within their womb, it distends the clouds 
like a bladder, and then, by natural law, it rends them, and 
bursts forth with violence, owing to the density of the pressure ; 
and, through stress of the rush and swing of its own motion, 


sets itself ablaze. 


Strers. Marry, that’s just what happened to me one day 


402. Schol. V (ext.) onuewréov sri 
TleXorovyjovo dpoevixds Néyovar [Aéyer R], 
Tovds dSpis* || <i ottrws* émedy rots bWydots 
d&vdpas emulate 6 Kepauvés R>. 

tt pabov; ironical, ‘what induces 
him ?’ Op. Vesp. 251 n. 

yap 57, . . ye: idiomatic, in rejecting 
al aeatales supposition, on the ground 
that it is inconceivable, ep. Hecl. 157, 
Soph. OC. 110, 265, Ant. 659, Phil. 246, 
Thue. i, 81 § 6. 

403. Schol. V (ext.) ésrevoxwp7On td 
Ta&v <Tod R> Dwxpdrovs Abywr. 

aGrdp .. ye: cp. Vesp. 15 n. 

404. Schol. V (ext.) eddos cal Oeppds 

kal wh exwv vypaclay’ (perewpiobels dé 
<dvtl rod> éwapGels 7) €urrecwv). In this 
explanation of thunder Aristophanes 
seems to depart from Diogenes (cp. Diels, 
Vorsokr.” p. 330. 14), and from Anax- 
agoras (cp. ib. p. 302. 9), and to reproduce 
the views of Democritus (cp. Luer. vi. 
121 sqq., 175 “a4. -, 272 sqq., Plut. De 
plac. phil. iii. 3 § 5, Aét. iii. 3 § 11, 
Diels, *b. p- 367. 33, id. Doxogr. p. 369) ; 
very similar also is Aristotle’s explana- 
tion (Meteor. ii. 9=369). 

KkataxAyoOn, ‘imprisoned, cooped, 
within their womb’ (Shak. Ven. 268) ; 
schol. R (not in V) cvoxeO7, Kal perfor 
kal opodpérepov mvevion. 

405. ktorw: schol. V (ext.) ri 
kowlav <pyol R>, Thy poioav* elpnrar dé 
<i Kboris> pica agp’ o} mdoxew mwépuKev 
(‘‘from its natural condition, viz. rd 
repuojoba,” Ruth. ) [similarly Su.], ep. 
Lucr. vi. 130 (where the cloud is com- 
pared to a wesicula), Pliny, NH, ii. 113, 
Shak. Yroi7. tv. v. 8 ‘ blow, villain, till 
thy sphered bias cheek Outswell the 
colic of puff’d Aquilon.’ 


tm’ dvéykys: schol. R (not in V) td 
Blas’ orevoxwpovsmevos diap<p>jéas avrds. 
Cp. Shak. Ham. 11. ii. 516 ‘the dreadful 
thunder Doth rend the region,’ and see 
377 n. 

406. coBapés: cp. Ach. 673 n. 

mukvétnta, ‘constringed in mass’ 
(Shak. 7rozl. v. ii. 168 ‘the dreadful 
spout Which shipmen do the hurricano 
call Constring’d in mass by the al- 
mighty sun’); cp. Thue. v. 71 voulfer 
Thy mukvornra THs EvyKAjoews (in march- 
ing) evoxeracrérarov elvat. 

407. polBSouv: schol. V_ (interlin.) 
(yépov); the sound caused by rapid 
movement. A poetical word (Soph. Ant. 
1004), in comedy only here ; cp. bolts 
(Aves 1182, in a parody), J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. iii. p. 348, Wilam. on 
Eur. Here. 860. 

pops : schol. R (not in V) vd rijs 
épufs. A poetical word, in comedy only 
in parody, cp. Vesp. 1487, Pax 86, Aves 
1182, Hecl. 4. 

Kkatakatwy: schol. R (not in V) a’rds 
éavrov Oepyalywy Kal éxmupiv. 

408 sqq. Strepsiades is so far an apt 
student of Socrates in that he seeks 
illustration of philosophical principles in 
common life ; ep. 234 n. 

Grexvas: schol. V (ext.) dzrelpws, 
(dua0Gs,) which is really a note on 
aréxvus. 

Avaclourw: schol. V (ext.) éoprh 
(Ads) "AOhv nor (rd) Acdova, (év 7 ravdnwel 
ééw rod relxous Ovovres éoprdgovow* ore 
be ra Avdota 7a ara rots Aciro\los [this 
is not true, cp. P. Stengel, dd res sacr. 
cogn. cuiusnam mom. sint schol. Ar. p. 
25])* <Mewrexlov Ards’ dyerar dé fpunvos 
’AvOcornpiavos 7% POlvovros [=14th 


106 APIZTO®ANOY= 
émrav yaorépa ois ouyyevéow KaT ovK éoxyov 
apednoas* 
4 8 dp édvoar, eit’ éEaldyns Siadaxyjoaca Tpos 
avTo 410 
Topbarpd ov mpocetiincev Kal Katékavoey TO 
ld 
T poo wrrov. 
KOP. & rhs peydrns ériOupjoas codias @vOpwre Trap Lav, 


a / / 
os evdatpwov ev “AOnvatous nal tots “EXAnoe yevnon, 
, 14 
ei pvnpov et Kal dpovticTHs Kal TO Tadaitrw@poy everTW 
lel lol a / 
év Th Woyh, kab wy Kdpvers nO éotas pnte Badifov, 


409 orradv R (cp. Vesp. 49 n., Hg. 391 sq., Cobet, Mnem. iii. p. 310): 
dérrov V ete, Ald. || éoywv schol., Ald.: éryov RV etc, Su. (s.vv. ovK 


€oXov) 410 dvepvoar’ M (Schnee), Brunck || atir®] Blaydes audw 
412 saq. Assigned to Socrates (with a few MSS.) by v. Leeuwen 412 
GvOpwre RV: avOpwre Ald. || tap’ Huiv V: dixalws Diog. L. 413 ev] 


map Diog. L. || tots aAXovor id. || yevyjon] Siagps id.: Cobet diudfers 
414 «i yap pvijpwv Diog. L. 415 Wvxyn] youn Diog. L. || Kat pj] 
KovK ere id, || Kdpvnis R || ov . . ovre Diog. L. 


March]: “Amo\\dvios 6 6 ’Axapveds Diasia was originally ‘the festival of 


[perhaps in his Ilept éoprév, cp. FHG. 
Miiller, iv. p. 312] ra Atdowa dtaxpiver 
amd THs TOD Mewsxlou éoprijs* || mpoonyo- 
petoOa atra Aéyet, Kabdmrep Twées Hacw, 
amd TOU Siapvyew avrols edxats Tas doas 
R; similarly in Su.>. For the ‘snake 
god’ Milichius (if the ‘snake-god’ was 
not really Baal Melik, confused with 
Milichius, cp. P. Foucart in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. iii. p. 1700, fig. 4892) see 
Jane Harrison, Prol. to the Hist. of 
Greek Rel. pp. 12 sqq. The festival was 
chthonian, and so was held outside the 
city, near the temple of Zeus Olympius. 
The victims were sheep and swine ; but, 
by an economic trickery, the poor 
brought cakes, in the shapes of animals, 
and threw them into the flames. 
Though once so important, the festival 
was thrown into the shade by the 
Lenaea, Anthesteria, and especially by 
the Eleusinia, which were more potent 
with the chthonian deities, cp. Mommsen, 
Heortol. pp. 379 sqq. Feste d. St. Ath. 
pp. 421 sqq., Stengel in Pauly- Wissowa, 
Realencykt. v. pp. 345 sqq., E. Pottier in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. ii. p. 160. 
After the festival there was a banquet 
for the demesmen, cp. Lucian, Tim. § 7, 
Icar. § 24. As to the quantity of the 
first syllable, the word cannot be derived 
from Atés: R. A. Neil (JHS. xix. p. 
114 n. 1) connects it with diro-, so that 


curses, imprecations’ (Jane Harrison, ib. 
p- 23); but ep. 984 n. 

409. yaorépa : a coarse delicacy (cp. 
Hom. Od. xviii. 44 sqq.), also called 
iwuorpov (Eg. 356) or koa, cp. Dioxipp. 
iii. p. 358 K. (iv. p. 541 M.), 

Kata: cp. Vesp. 49 n. 

érxov: schol. V (int.) (od oxo: dyvrl 
Tov ov dretAov* ot Tws Exdivev “Arrixds [also 
Su. s.vv. ov @rxov]* eibGace 8 Kevrety 
Kal oxlfew, Slodov mapéxovres TE mvevmare 
Tov éeyKemévwy woTe wh (inf.) dépdws 
éfehOety Bovouevov SrappHéac). Schol. R 
has ov« éxlvouy [éxévrovy Rutherf.], ovx 
éoxioa* orotic 5é rodTo tva ph Oiappayyh : 
ep. 107 n. 

410. dpa: of a result, which, at first 
unnoticed, became obvious later on, 
when the haggis burst, ep. Vesp. 314 n. 

épvoaro: schol. V (inf.) 4 dé dyKodro 
eratpopévwr tev wvTwy eis abriy [R: 
vontav aris V] dpricewy. 

Sivadaxyoaca: cp. 4ch. 410 n., Hom. 
Od. viii. 379 émedjKxeov, Theocr, ii. 24 
Nakel, 

411. mpooer(Anoev: schol. R (not in 
V) mpocepdvticev* ws émt xoiias éxpy- 
caro TH AéEec: cp. Ach. 351. 

412-22. The exhortation to an ascetic 
life is in flagrant opposition to the 
principles of the Unjust Argument in 
1070 sqq. ; hence many (e.g. Kock, ed.® 
Einl. § 37, Fritzsche, De fab. retract. 
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at the Diasia. I was roasting a haggis for my kinsman, and 
carelessly forgot to slit the bag. The thing then swelled and 
swelled, until, with a sudden bang, it flung the offal full in my 


eyes, setting my brows in flame. 
(To STREPSIADES, grandiloguently) O mortal 


First LEADER. 


wight, whose heart is set upon wit and pregnancy from our store, 
blest among the Athenians and all the Greeks wilt thou become, 
if thou art of memory keen, and a thinker, and thy heart is filled 
with endurance, and if thou knowest no weariness, whether 


iii. p. 6, Biicheler, NV. Jahrb. lxxxiii. 
pp. 664 sqq., F. Witten, De Nub. 
retract. p. 10) argue that this passage 
is a survival of the first edition, while 
the discussion between the Arguments 
admittedly was added in the second 
edition ; see Denis’ judicious remarks, 
Com. grecque, il. p. 54. But possibly 
Strepsiades and Phidippides are ad- 
dressed according to their bents, ep. 
Heidhiis, Z.c. The Sophists were all 
things to all men, 

412-17. Misquoted by Diog. L. ii. 
§ 27 who treats the lines as addressed 
to Socrates (see crit. nn.). His altera- 
tions of the text do not really afford 
a proof (as is held by Biicheler, WV. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 663, Naber, Mnem. 
xi. p. 319, Brentano, Untersuch. pp. 
44 sqq. and Textor, Zur dram. Techn. 
ii. p. 27 n. 35), that he had before him 
the first edition of the play. The lines, 
which, as quoted by him, are not very 
Aristophanic, contain one flagrant viola- 
tion of comic usage (oti, cp. Vesp. 186 
n.). Probably the alterations in Diog. 
L. were prompted by the reaction in 
favour of Socrates which set in shortly 
after his death, as is implied in the 
words of Diogenes introducing the quota- 


tion: rTodtro & évéorac kal mapa tév 
Kwpmdoupevwy AaBety, of davOdvovow 


éavrovs 80 Gy oKwmrovew émawodrTes 
avréy (see Ritter, Philol. xxxiv. p. 460). 
The desire was to show that Socrates’ 
most bitter foe was really his panegyrist. 
412. &.. : cp. Hy. 726, Vesp. 1512, 
Pax 1198, Thesm. 210, Eccl. 1129. 
codtas, ‘wit and pregnancy’ (Shak. 
2 Hen. IV 1. ii. 194); Strepsiades does 
not care for co¢ia, but it is a natural 
assumption that he does, since he is 
found in Socrates’ school. Teuffel, 
Biicheler and Kochly (Akad. Vortr. 
p. 424) show a lack of humour, in 
quarrelling with this expression, on the 


ground that it renders nugatory the 
question in 427, ep. Heidhiis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 27. 

SvOpere : the Chorus, like Socrates in 
223, speak as demigods. 

413, edSalpwv: in Attic of this time 
still used (unlike xaxodafuwy) in its 
etymological sense éray 6 daluwy ef d1d@, 
especially of happiness of spirit, ep. Eur. 
Bacch. 73 ® paxap boris evdatuwv . . 
Bwotay ayiorever ‘blessed is he who, at 
peace with heaven, leads a life of purity’ 
(Wilam. on Eur. Here. 440). 

tots “EAAnot: for the article cp. 
Vesp. 1446 n., and for its omission with 
*AO. cp. ib. 800 n. For “EH. after A. 
(which Diog. L. boggled at) cp. & Zed 
Kal Geol, 

414. pvfpev: great importance was 
attributed to memory by Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. iv. 1 § 2) and the Sophists; 
Hippias invented a system of mne- 
monics (Xen. Symp. 4 § 62, Diels, 
Vorsokr.2 pp. 580. 18, 582. 2, ib. 24, 
Freeman, Schools etc. p. 173). 

ovT s: cp. 94 n. 

4 sibel eae schol, R (not in V) 
TO TAnTiKéy, TO Erlrovoy: cp. Hippocr. 
Tlep)-dép. v. rér. ii. p. 88 L. 7d d€ avdpetoy 
Kal 7d Tadalrwpov ev rH Wux7, ploe pmev 
otk dy dmolws éveln, vduos dé mpoovyevd- 
pevos dmepydoar dv; so aradalrwpos 
means ‘indolent,’ ib. p. 90 L. tada- 
awpla was the predominant characteristic 
of Socrates. 

éveotiy év: cp. Vesp. 7 n. 

415. pf: schol. V (ext.) (7d wh av7i 
tod [THs] ov). 

pa] Kdpvets «7A. : neglect of personal 
comfort was a Pythagorean trait (Athen. 
161, Aristophon, Pythagor. ii. p. 279 
K.; iii. p. 361 M.), exaggerated by the 
Cynics (Zeller, Socrates ete. pp. 307 sqq., 
316 sqq.), but the great exemplar of 
self-renunciation was Socrates, ep. 363, 
Xen. Mem. i. 2§1, 1. 1§ 1. 


108 APIZSTO®ANOYSE 
pire puyav ay0n Mav, pnt aprotav émvOupets, 416 
olvov 7 améyn Kab yuuvacioy Kal Tav addov aVONTOD, 
xa Bértictov TodTo voutters, brep eixds SeEvov avdpa, 
windy mpattov Kat Bovretov Kal Th yhoTTN ToNe- 
pilav. 
STP. ard odverd ye Wuyxns oteppas SvocKoXoKoiTov TE 
pepiurns, 420 
nat edwodod Kal tpvo1Biov yaotpos Kat OupBpere- 
delarvou 
apéret, Oappav—oivera TovTav—éemiyanKeve Trapéyou 
Ba 
a. 
416 ovr’ . . oir id.: pare y’ Ald. || dpiotwv Diog. L. || ercOvpys 


R (altered from -eis), Su. (s.v. tpiBwva) 417 Kal yupvaciwv] wat a.8n- 
fayias Diog. L.: A. Palmer kal dyvpvacias: Naber kat Badaveiwy (837, 
Aves 1554): v. Herwerden kai £vprociwv 418 rovro om. V 420 
évexev R: evexev ye V etc, Ald.: Elmsley otvexd ye, ep. Sobol. Praep. 
pp. 100 sqq. V. Coulon, Qu. crit. pp. 26 sqq. €«vexey is epic and 
lyrical; also common in the Alexandrine poets (eg. Theocr. 17. 46), but 
strange to Attic (Meisterh. Gram. Inschr.1 pp. 176 sqq.) until the fourth 
century. In Euripides it is found in verses of the kind called yévos ivov: 
in Aristophanes, it is given by some MSS. in Hecl. 659 and Plut. 989. 
For the position of ovvexa before a subst. cp. 422, 1236, Pax 744, Ran. 


232, Plut. 177. 


Seirvov V 


For the question between ovvexa and eivexa cp. Vesp. 703 
crit. app., V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 35 || orepas V 


421 OvuBp’ eéerc- 


422 civexa V dett. al.: evexa R etc., Ald. || tovrov y’ V: 


F. Thiersch (Aristophanea, p. 669) tovdrov py, but see comm. 


éotas: see the famous anecdote about 
Socrates, told by ‘ Alcibiades’ in Plato, 
Symp. 220 0. 

416. piyav: schol. V (ext. sup.) (of 
yap piridcopa é€v TH TpiBwvld: [rplBwre 
Su.] éxeluafov udvm, pndév éodiovtes) 
[also Su. s.v. rplBwva], ep. Plato, ib. 2208. 

417. olvov: cp. Xen. Mem. i. 6 § 2 
(Antiphon reproaches Socrates) ord 
wives Ta gavddrara, Plato, ib A 
Lwxparn weOvovTa ovdels rwmore ébpaxev 
avOpirwy: but this trait suits Strep- 
siades rather than Socrates, cp. Heidhiis, 
Uber d. Wolken, p. 29. 

yopvactwy: altered by Diog. L. le. 
to adynpayias, since the gymnasia were 
haunted by Socrates (Xen. Mem. i. 2 
§ 4), and the Sophists, whose rhetorical 
displays were the delight of the ephebic 
knights (P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 299). 
As addressed to Strepsiades the word is 
apt enough, since rustics did not frequent 
such places, cp. Heidhiis, 7.c. Possibly 
Aristophanes is thinking of the pupils of 


the ‘Unjust Reason,’ viz. the droypapu- 
paris kal Bwpordxoe SnuoriOnxa of Ran. 
1083 sq., none of whom is able to handle a 
torch tr’ dyuuvactas. These fops headed 
a reaction against the old - fashioned 
athletic training (cp. Xen. ib. iii. 5 
§ 15, Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 248). For the 
distinction between yuuv. (public build- 
ings, attended by grown-up men) and 
mwahatorpat (private institutions, re- 
stricted to those under eighteen years 
of age) cp. P. Girard, ib. p. 26, L. 
Grasberger, Hrzieh. etc. i. pp. 247 sqq. 
avoytwv, ‘fool-born fopperies’ (Shak. 
2 Hen. IV v. v. 60). Schol. V (int.) 
Tay adpodiclwy (Neyer Kal Tis Tovadrns 
Aayvelas* Ta yap dvdnra dvTl tod [ra 
MS.] pwpa pwwpatvew d¢ 7d ddpodiocdtew 
(similarly Su. s.v.]. raira 5 od« éroler 
Zwxpdrns, Ga whvew perv olvdv pacw 
avrov metoTov, vigpew dé kal Ta cuv}On 
mparrew): cp. &wpds in Eur. Tro. 989 ; 
but this meaning is unauthorized in the 
case of dvédyros (Romer, Stud. zw Ar. p. 
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standing still or walking; nor complainest when shivering, nor 
hungerest for thy midday meal; but refrainest from wine, and 
wrestling-schools, and suchlike fopperies, wotting, as should a 
man of wit, that the crown of bliss is to snatch the prize in the 
tug and scamble of the courts, and in the council-chamber’s 


wordy war. 


STREPS. (Lapansively) Well, so far as a heart of oak goes, 
together with a speculative brain, on an uneasy pallet lying, and 
a belly sparing and niggard of comfort, that reckons savory a 
dainty dish, be not anxious: gladly, so far as these serve, I will 
yield myself to be hammered on your anvil. 


53 n. 1, id. Sitzwngsb. p. 242), and would 
not have been happy in respect of a grey- 
beard like Strepsiades. The Clouds are 
speaking ironically, and they treat the 
wisdom of the Athenians (who valued 
a mens sana im corpore sano) as mere 
foolishness. Joél points out that the 
consideration of bodily exercise as d- 
vénrov was a Cynic trait, which, it may 
be noted, Antisthenes did not owe to 
Socrates. 

419. mparrev: like mpa@yua (472 n., 
Ach. 939 n.) a forensic word, here used 
as in Xen. Mem. iv. 2 § 1, where 
’ Euthydemus hopes that he will profit 
by Sophistie training so as dtvacda 
éyewv Kal mparrecy, 

TY] yAoTtTy modenlf{ov: cp. Milton, 
Sam. 403 ‘with blandished parleys, 
feminine assaults, Tongue - batteries.’ 
Schol. V (ext.) ov« airy <r7 R> yAwrry 
modeuav, GANA yAwTTy Kabdmep [(7@)] 
bmw xpdmuevos (so also Su. s.vv.)—roiro 
yap Smdov phropos—<kal R> xaramodheuay 
ey abry Ttods évavtlous. gyolv ody, ‘el 
Surion mavrwv améxecbar ay elpjKaper, 
duvjoy aywrvicacbat mpds <rov’s R> avti- 
TaTrouevous [-mparrouévous R].” An epic 
word, used in comedy only where there 
is an epic association (Pax 759, Thesm. 
807); here there is an implication that 
the tongue is superior to the sword 
(cedunt arma togae). 

420-3. According to Biicheler etc. 
addressed in the first edition to Socrates, 
but in a different context. 

420. otvexa ye: cp. Ach. 387 n. 

SurkodoKolrov: schol. V (interlin.) 
dvoxddws Koyuwudvov. An adverbial com- 
pound which is a coinage, cp. 971, 
Bapvdamovety (Hy. 558),  olxrpoxoety 
(Vesp. 555 n.), kourodaxety (Ran. 961), 
6&d\ados (ib. 815). 


pep(uvyns: cp. 101 n.; a poetical word, 
ep. H. Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 153. 

421. tpvotBlov: schol. V (ext.) Kara- 
movovens Tov Blov [so also Su.]. @uuSpeme- 
delarvov 6€ Tas OUuBpas Suvauévns Sevrrvety * 
ore dé eldos Borayns ad’ ob Sydo? bre <avTl 
Tod Rutherf.> Adxava pdva Tpwyovons 
evTed7[c] [so also Su.]. The comp, means 
TeTpupévoy Blov éxovons (cp. Soph. Phil. 
209 avda rpvodywp ‘cry of a man in 
anguish’), and not, as would be more 
regular, witam consumentis, cp. Ttapaét- 
Kdpd.os, kuknolreppos, Similar are pryect- 
Bios (Com. adesp. iii. p. 595 K.; iv. p. 
667 M.), BpaxvBros, waxpbBros Krr. 

OupBperiBelrvov: cp. Ach. 254 n. 
For émdemveiy ‘to eat a bonne bouche’ 
ep. £g. 1140, Heel. 1177 ; since ‘savory’ 
was a despicable food, the dor is ironi- 
cally described. 

422. dpéder, ‘take your vizaments in 
that’ (Shak. Wives 1. i. 39). It makes 
little difference whether the word is 
taken as an imperat. or as an adverb. 

tovtwv: for the epanalepsis cp. 62 
n., Brinkmann, De anacol. pp. 62 sqq. 

émixadkevew: schol. V_ (interlin.) 
<ayvtt ro0 = R> madeverOar [ralecbac 
Herm.]. For the act. infin., which is 
idiomatic in this context, ep. Cobet, VL. 
p- 296 (thus Lucian, Apol. § 1 erred in 
writing mapéxew éavrdv &xerOar kat 
ctpecOa) ; for the sense ep. Aesch, jr. 
307 N.2, Aristophon ii. p. 277 K. (iii 
p- 857 M.) of a parasite tropuévew wAnyas 
&kuwv, Antiphan. ii. p. 94 K. (iii. p. 
110 M., the Zocus classicus for this idiom). 

mapéxous dv: sc. éuwavrdy, cp. 441 sq., 
Soph. Aj. 1146 marety mapeixe TG OéAovTe 
vaurtdwy, Timocles ii. p. 464 K. (iii. p. 
610 M.) éavrovs dvtt Kwptxav dérew | 
mapéxovres aOAnratot, Plato, Theaet. 
191 A. 
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ddro Tu Sir odv vowsets Sn Oedv ovdéva TAY aIrEp 


\ \ a 4 
7) Xdos tout) cal tas Nedéras kal tHv Vra@rrav, tpia 


a fal 7oQ> XN 
dv Siareybeinv y' arexvds Tois addoxs, ove av 


425 


id 
ovd av Ovcatp’, ovd av otreicatp, ovd émribeinv MuBa- 


a n fal ‘4 > > 
éye vuv Huiv 6 Te cor Spdpev GappOv, ws ovK aTu- 


lal lal rt 3 
Huas Ttyuav Kat Oavpatov Kal Enradv deEvos eivac. 
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/ 

Tavutl ; 
STP. ovd 

aTravT@v’ 

V@TOV. 
KOP. 

XHTELS, 
STP. 

Trav “EdAjnvev eivai 
apiorov. 


/ a \ / / 
@ Séorrowat, Séouat Tolvuy tu@v TovTL TavU [LKPOV,— 
pe Dever 


/ 
oTadlotoww 
430 


€ \ 
€KATOV 


423 GrAX 6 re Sqr otv V dett. al., Ald.: Syeus R: pr’ ov codd. dett. 
al. || vose?s om. R || 75] efvac V dett. al. (a gloss, cp. Ijzeren, De wit. prine. 


codd. p. 53 || Oedv V || ovdeva] Bentley ovdev 


atexvas) || y’ om, Ald. 


Totvuy V 


429 roivy y’ Ald. 


426 Cobet ovde oreioaup’ 
428 tipov <de€ids> V (corrected to (nta@v by the same hand) 


425 otdx av Su. (sv. 
427 XrEye 


423-6. According to Fritzsche (De 
fab. ab Ar. retract. iii. p. 6) to be placed 
before 412; but the change does not 
seem to me an improvement. Biicheler 
and Textor (Zur dram. Techn. ii. p. 27 
n. 35) think that, in the first edition, 
this passage must have been preceded 
by a description of the Socratic deities : 
in the present edition, the gods ‘Chaos’ 
and ‘Tongue’ are novelties to Strep- 
siades, as they have not been mentioned 
before, and, in 365, he was informed 
that the Clouds are the only divinities. 
But really this objection is pedantic. 
In 264, Aristophanes had mentioned a 
triad of gods (‘ Air’= ‘Chaos,’ ‘ Ether,’ 
and ‘Clouds,’ all of an unsubstantial 
character), and there is nothing strange 
in substituting the ‘tongue’ here for 
one of them; as Ritter says (Phidol. 
xxxiv. p. 464), it is not wise in a 
comedy ‘die Consequenz auf die Spitze 
zu treiben.’ 

423. dAdo Ti: schol. V (int.) (dv7i rod 
ov vowels ;) n'est-ce pas que? An ellipti- 
cal interrog. (=nonne), very common 
in philosophical prose, and possibly for 
that reason in place in this context, 
ep. Kihner-Gerth, Gram. § 589. 11. 
Only here in comedy. 


SAT odv: cp. Eur. Med. 1290 rb dr’ 
oty yévour’ av ért Secvdy ; (where, however, 
dv may be the right reading for ofv); the 
other instances quoted are of ody dfra, 
viz. 87 (2), 791, Hg. 871, 875. 

vopets, ‘believe in,’ since the gods 
are a kind of véuioua. The ace. is a 
sort of ace. of the ‘inner object.’ Thus 
‘to believe in’ means ‘to adopt as an 
article of creed.’ 

424. In 264 (where see n.), and 627 
there is a trinity of Gods, who, how- 
ever, differ only in name, being some of 
the different forms assumed by ‘ Air,’ 
the first principle of Diogenes; here 
‘Tongue’ is a new deity, but a natural 
one, in view of its importance in the 
play, ep. 419, 430, 792, Heidhiis, Uber 
d. Wolken, p. 30. 

Xéos, ‘this vastidity’ (Shak. Meas. 
Ill. i. 67). Schol. R (not in V) Xdos 
Aéyer Tov dépa, mapa Td KexvoOa* érluwy 
dé Thy yNOrTay Kal foKouv Thy modvAoylav : 
hence the modern ‘gas’; cp. 627, Aves 
192, 1218, Bacchyl. v. 27, Eur. fr. 448 
N.? (a corrupt passage, but illustrating 
the use of x. for ‘air’), The usage is 
first found in Ibycus i. p. 246 B.4 (quoted 
in schol. V Aves 192). 

tour(; Biicheler (NV. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 
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Socr. Will you, then, disavow every deity other than those 
that we believe in—this triad, to wit (waving his hands about) 
this vastidity of Air, and the Clouds, and the Tongue ? 

StrEPS. (Complaisantly) I wouldn’t so much as pass the 
time of day to the rest—even if I met them face to face: nor 
sacrifice to them, nor pour libation, nor burn frankincense. 

First LeapEr. Then be bold to tell what you would have 
us do for you: for we will not fail you, if you honour and 
worship us, and seek to become a knowing file. 

Srreps. My Liege Ladies, this small boon I crave of you— 
that of all the Greeks I may become the cleverest speaker by 


one hundred stades. 


665) curiously thinks this unintelligible, 
except in reference to a previous mention 
of ‘Chaos’ (now deleted, cp. 423 n.); 
but he has not observed that Strepsiades 
points to the surrounding air. 

yA@rrav: cp. Euripides’ address in 
Ran. 892 alojp, éudsv Booxnua xal yOTT7s 
orpégryg The value of ‘tongue’ in 
Greece was not of recent date; thus, 
when Anacharsis was asked ti éorw &v 
avOpeiras dyabbv re xal gaidov; he 
replied yA@rra (Diog. L. i. § 105, Joél, 
Der echte Sokr. ete. il. p. 768). 

tpla: Socrates’ trinity takes the place 
of Zeus, Apollo, and Demeter, who were 
the usual witnesses of oaths, cp. 1234 n. 

425. Schol. R (not in V) odd’ ay mpoc- 
elmrouut Eddov Gedy obdé cuvtvxydév: also 
(intramarg.) dvcrvxGv <cvvrvxév Ruth.>. 

SiarexGelnv: cp. Plut. 1082, Plato, 
Gorg. 474A Tots 6é moddots obdé dia- 
Aéyoua, Lysias iii. § 31, Isaeus i. § 34, 


-{Dem.] xliii. § 59 Makaprdrw dé roirw 


ovdé [corr. Blass: MSS. ovdév] diadé- 
yovrat ol vdpor. 
€: cp. 431 n. 

arexv@s: schol. V (int.) (mavTedGs), 
dibdov (a modern Greek use). 

426. émelnv: cp. Vesp. 96 n. For 
the omission of dv (which is usual, when 
two or more clauses are connected by 
xal, 6é, ore, xTA.) cp. Eg. 1056, Ran. 
574; it is very common in tragedy, 
ep. Aesch. Ag. 1049, Soph. OR. 937, 
and not unknown in prose, cp. Dem. iii. 
§ 14, xxii. § 17, Plato, Gorg. 4714, 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 398. 9. 

427. arvxfqces: schol. R (not in V) 
dvrl rod ovK drorevéea Gv Oéhets. 

428. Savpdtwv, ‘venerating,’ and this 
was not restricted to words (cp. ém@av- 


page ‘to remunerate’ 1147), ‘worship- 
ping,’ cp. Ran. 1008, Heel. 727. 

SeEids: schol. V (interlin.) wema:dev- 
pévos. 

429 sqq. Those who hold that, in the 
first edition, the Sophistic arts were not 
satirized, infer that these lines were 
inserted in the second edition in order 
to work up to the discussion between 
the Reasons, cp. 110 sqq. n., Heidhiis, 
Uber d. Wolken, p. 28. 

429. pixpdv: cp. Hor. S. ii. 3. 283 
unum | —quid tam magnum—unum me 
surpite morti!—dis etenim facilest (v. 
Leeuwen). 

430. Schol. R (notin V) Aetaec mou}- 
Gare. 

oradlorw: a superiority unequalled 
even by Pericles who éx déka roddv ype 
héywv Tods pyropas (Eupol. i. p. 281 K.; 
ii. p. 458 M.), and even by the modern 
school of tragic poets who were Evpirldov 
thelv # oradly Aadlorepa (Ran. 91); but 
exceeded by that of the poet Choronicus 
over Argias, cp. Alex. ii. p. 304 K. (iii. 
p. 388 M.) A. rl mpds rov ’Apyay obros ; 
B. jpépas Spbuw | xpelrrwv. This kind 
of jest was imitated by Flauius Virginius 
ap. Quint. xi. 3 § 126, and by Synes. 
Epist. 135 p. 272, and has passed into 
modern languages, cp. Shak. LLL. v. 
ii. 672 ‘Boyet. <He> loves her by the 
foot. Dum. (aside) He may not by 
the yard,’ ib. 54 ‘the letter is too long 
by half a mile,’ Brentano (Untersuch. 
p. 72 n. 2) finds an allusion—far-fetched, 
I fear—to Hippias’ boast in Plato, Hipp. 
Min. 3630, 864A é€& ob yap Fpyuac 
’Odvurlacw dywrlfecOa, ovdevl miumrore 
kpelrrove els obdév euautov évéruxov. 
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KOP. ddd gcras cor tovTo Tap Hav: ore To Novmov 
y amo Tovel 
év To Siipw yvopas ovdels vexnoes mrelovas %) ov. 
STP. pr pot ye éyew yvopuas peydras ov yap TOUTWV 
ériOupo, 
GN bc guavtd otpeoducfoar xal tos ypiotas 
dvorAo Getv. 
KOP. revén roivyy av ipelpes: ob yap pmeyadov érri- 
Oupeis. 435 
GAA ceavTov Oappav Tapddos Tots Hpwerépors TpoTrONoLoL. 
STP. Spdow tat” tiv motevoas 4) yap avdyen pe Teles 
Sud tobds farmous Tovs Kommatias Kal Tov yapov, ds w 
eer purev. = 
TINIFOC 
vov ovv xpncOwv 6 te BovrovTat.— 
TouTl TOUMOY THM avToiow 440 
431 y’ om. V ete. || ad rod viv Su. (s.v. yvopmas, recte s.vv. dard Tovdt) 


432 yvopas peydrdas Ald. || mAeiovas] rAéov R, whence Kock reads 
gov mAéov ovdeis: Porson rAclovas ovdeis, deleting 7) ot asa gloss. The 
edd. are wrong in accepting peydAas ; it is surplusage, since yvouas ev TO 
Sjpw are necessarily peydAas; 7Aéov in R is probably for tAéof (= rXé€ovas) 
433 ye om. V etc., Ald. || v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxx. p. 47) py pot y’, 
@ tav: Blaydes (Spicil. p. 131) px pow ye A€ye; see comm. || peyddras 
yvopas V dett. al. 434 60°] ws V 435 toivuv y’ Ald. 436 


431. bore. . ye: ye merely empha- 434, 80a: restrictive, ‘only so far 


sizes Nourdy (Neil thinks differently, Eg. 
p- 190), as duadexGetny in 425, and édvov 
in Soph. OC. 565, cp. 13842 n. 

Aourev: schol. R (not in V) aod 
TovTov Tov xpévou (probably a note on amd 
Tovol). 

ard rovdst: cp. Su. s.vv. (omitted in 
RV). 

vuknoe: cp. 99n., Vesp. 594. 

432. ev To Shpw: cp. Vesp. 594 n. 

yvdpas: schol. V (int.) yrmuas edevor 
[(kat)] tas Snunyoplas (so also Su.) ; for 
the ace. cp. Aesch. Hum. 433, Soph. 77. 
38 N.?, Eur. fr. 1034 N.*, Ktihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 410. 2 (c). 

433. wh pol ye: cp. 84 n.  Aéyew 
‘to propose’ has been questioned, since 
rAéve must be supplied with 4; but, as 
I fancy, the ellipse was not conscious, 
and the repetition was consequently 
unfelt, 


as to wrest justice to my side,’ cp. 1252 
n., Vesp. 1288 n., Lys. 732, Eccl. 350, 
Theocr. xxv. 73 rovs ev 8 ye Adeocow ard 
xXGovds dccov (‘merely’) defpwy, Thue. i. 
2 § 2 dcov dmogfiv, Plato, Prot. 3840; 
the ellipse is supplied in Thue. iii, 49 
7 pev <vads>&pOace Tocodrov bcov dyna 
dveyvwKévat 7d Whpicua, cp. Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 585 A. 3. 

orpepodikjoat: schol. V (int.) dyri 
(rod) orpéWar rds dikas [also Su.]. mpos 
TauTyy de Thy héEW Kal 7d bvoua [R: 
vonua V] 76 [R: r&v V] yépovre <me- 
molnrat Zrpeyddns R>* SiorioGetv (de 
70) [avrt rot R] éxpvyet [also Su. s.v. 
diortaGalvew]* <kal viv dé xphoras Tods 
davesrds R>; cp. Aves 1468 orpeodixo- 
mavoupyta, 

Stove Getv: a metaphor from the 
palaestra, cp. Hg. 490 sq., Pax 141 (of 
escape from the clutches of the sea), 


ew eae ae 
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First Leaper. We guarantee you that: from this day forth 
in the Public Assembly no man shall outvie you in passing 
motions. 

Streprs. Don’t speak to me of public ‘motions’: I’ve no 
desire for such things, but merely to wrest the course of law to 
my own profit, and to slip from the clutches of my creditors. 

First Leaver. You shall achieve the object of your dream, 
for you do not ask for much. Come, be of good heart, and 
commit yourself to our beadsmen. 

Streps. I put my trust in you, and will obey. For force 
perforce constrains me, along of the branded blood-steeds, and 
the marriage that proved my ruin. 


PNIGUS (recited breathlessly) 


Let them take me, and do what they will. This body of mine 


mpoomdXoue lemma schol. R 437 rad’ RV: tov’ Ald. 439 
vov ovv xpyoOwv arexvas KtA. codd., Su. (s.vv. xpyjoOwv, Spdvtwv): Cobet 
deletes ypyjrOwv, Piccolomini drexvas 6 tr B.: I delete dreyvds as having 
come from 453: others suppose a lacuna, e.g. Fritzsche (Thesm. 252) <otrou 
xpnotay evexev> xpyjoOwv «rr. : v. Herwerden (Vind. p. 47) xpjoOwv <yap 


mav>: others xpycOwv <odroi y’> or <tottw y’> 


Cobet todpdy 


440 76 y eudv codd. : 


435-56. Not impossibly a part of the 
Agon of the first edition, since 435 sq. 
resemble a Cataceleusmus, and 439-56 
the Pnigus of an Agon, ep. Vesp. 619- 
30, 719-24 (especially kal viv drexvas 
€0éX\w trapéxew 65 Tt Body co). 

435. tyelpes, ‘yearn for,’ sehnen, a 
dignified word, used only here in comedy ; 
for prose cp. Plato, Cratyl. 418 0c (where 
it is used for etymologizing purposes). 
The Jocus classicus for the distinction 
between 7éos (‘longing’ in general), 
iwepos (‘an aching pain’) and émOupla 
(‘appetite’) is Ran. 52 sqq. (see J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. iii. pp. 596 sq.). 

436. mpoméAout, ‘beadsmen’ (Shak. 
Gentl. 1. i. 18). Schol. V (interlin.) 
mpbcpvée (‘clients,’ ‘acolytes,’ since the 
Clouds were divinities). Schol. R mpoc- 
mobdowor* mpdapuir’ éyer dé rots Pido- 
cdots (also Su. s.v.); but the word was 
probably from the Orphic rites, of which 
the Sophistic are a parody (Dieterich). 

437. dvadykn: a jest Kad? ouwyuulav 


on the philosophical use of the word, 
cp. 377 n. 

438. kxommattas: schol. R (not in V) 
<rovs> pera Tod yapdyuaros Kal rods 
éxxexoporas avrod Thy ovclay Sydot, viz. 
a jest xar’ ékadd\ayhy pwvg on kdmrrew, 
ep. 23 n. 

émrérpupe: schol. R (not in V) ds atrids 
por yéyove TavTwr TOY cvuBawdyTw KaKOr. 
| &’ vy [Ald.: dv MS.] édvor’xnoa: ep. 
Ach. 1022 n. 

439. xpqo8wv: schol. V (ext.) viv 
otv xphcOwoav* Thy ev mpopopay ws 
Ovixnhy [R: -ov V] exer rot oxnparicpod. 
mrnOuvTik@s dé édexTat xXpHobwoar* 
’Arrikav 6é H ToLavTn ctv Takts, <oloyv Ald.>, 
movovvTwy exelvor, ppovotvTuy éxetvor ayTl 
Tod moutrwoav Kal Ppovelrwoav, <as R> 
kal évrad0a <xphcOwoar> [also Su. s.v. 
Spuvrwy]. viv yap, pnol, riv ékovclay 
avrois érdldwpt Tov éuavrod od@paros, Tols 
mporbdas [mpoo. dndovdre RJ, (#your rots 
prrocbpas) ; cp. Thesm. 212, 

& tv: cp. 22 n. 
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Tapéyo TUTTey, Tey, Suv, 
avypely, puyor, aoKov Sdeipeuy, 
elmep Ta yxpéa SvadevEodpar, 
trois tT avOpwros eivar d0Ew 


Opacts, etyAwrros, ToAunpos, TNs, 


445 


B8erupos, Wevdav cvyKoAdgnTHs, 
evpnoverns, Tepitpiupa SiKar, 
KipBus, Kpotadov, Kivados, Tpvyn, 
pdaOrns, elpwv, yrotds, adralav, 


441 rapéxov R 


442 fryovv codd., cp. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 245. 


4 (b) || Seipey P 20: S€pew RV etc, Ald.: daipew Su., cp. Vesp. 1286 n., 
Aves 365, Herod. ii. 39, iv. 64, Cratin. i. p. 116 K. (ii. p. 224 M.), Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. ii. p. 397: W.H. Thompson doxév re déperv, but the copula 


spoils the sentence 
mepitpnpa V 


444 sqq. Written mostly as prose in V 


447 


441-3. Similar to 415-7, and (according 
to Textor, Zur dram. Techn. il. p. 27 n. 
35) from different editions of the play. 

441. timrev: cp. schol. V_ (ext.) 
(kaxobv), EnpatverOa, (kal) Td dépua pov 
els doKxdv éxdepparlfev* wvrép dé Tov m- 
orevOfivar avrov éupévew Tots UroKeipéevois, 
mpooéOnxe mréov (7) éxetvar éréragéay, Kal 
Aéyer Karagpovety éxdepouévou tod bép- 
patos)’ 6 yap Ta pelfw émayyedbuevos 
Uroueve evxep@s dv Ta Hrrova vrevéyKor 
[also Su. s.v. xp7c@wv]; for the infini- 
tives cp. 422 n. The abandon here 
seems ‘Cynical,’ cp. Plato, Huthyd. 
285 c (a ‘Cynical’ passage), where 
Ctesippus, who was an d6yiuabys, like 
Strepsiades and Antisthenes, exclaims : 
éroumos eius mwapéxew éuavrdv Tots gévors, 
kal éav Bovd\wvrar dépew ere wadrov F 
vov dépovow, ev mor 4 Sopa ph els doKdy 
TeeuTHoEL, worep 7 TOU Mapavov, adN 
els dpernv (Joél, Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. 
p-. 836), a passage which is reminiscent 
of this. 

442. adxpetv: cp. 920. adxunpéds )( 
Nurapés, especially of neglected hair 
(Eur. Or. 223, 387 sqq.), but also of 
the other parts of the body (Aristotle, 
Hist. an. iii. 3 § 17=520a 27); hence, 
as oiling was done at the baths, ‘un- 
washed ’ (Plut. 84 sq.). It was associated 
with poverty (Plato, Symp. 203c), and 
so came to be a Cynic trait, ep. Lucian, 
Cynicus § 17 (a Cynic’s description of 
his own appearance) ovKoiy ré ye éeudv 
oxjma Towiréy éorw, atyunpdy eclvat, 
Adovov elvat, TplBwra yew, Koudy, dv- 
vrodntey (cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. 
li. pp. 326, 332). 


dokoy Selpev: cp. Ach. 302 n., Eg. 370 
dep@ oe OUNakov kNom7js, and wodyov alvew 
(Zacher, Aristophan. Stud. p. 77 u.), an 
allusion to the punishment of Marsyas, 
which was still famillar in oriental 
countries. In Athens it was treated as 
a jest, cp. Solon, 7/r. 33 B.4, where some 
one questions Solon’s wisdom in refus- 
ing the supreme power ; as for himself, 
HOedev yap Kev Kpathoas, wAovTov &POovov 
AaBav | kal rupavyvedcas "AOnvay modvov 
huépay plav, | doxds torepov SeddpOat 
KamererpipOar yévos. 

For the ironically used poetical word 
delpevy cp. Vesp. 1286 n., Aves 365. 
aoxés ‘hide,’ ‘case,’ ‘fell’ (Shak. Lear 
IV. ili. 24) represents the result of the 
flogging, whereby the skin became 
separated from the flesh; cp. Herod. 
vil. 26 €v 77 Kal 6 TOU DAnvotd Mapovew 
dokds dvaxpéuarar, Tov bd PpvyGv Nbyos 
éxec Ud "AméANwvos ExdapévTa avaxpeua- 
objva (Zacher, Aristoph. Stud. p. 67). 

443. elmep = élrep pwél\i\w Siader’ryew 
(almost in the sense ‘in order that I 
may,’ ‘on condition that I shall’); ep. 
Vesp. 1263, Sobol. Synt. p. 109. 

xpéa: cp. 39 n. 

StaevEotpar, ‘shuffle off’; cp. Ach. 
157 n. 


445. ebywrtos, ‘clib,’ cp. H. Richards, 
Aristoph. etc. p. 153, Eg. 837 ; a poetical 
word. Schol. R (not in V) \éyew mpoc- 
nis. 

trys, ‘a man of bounce’ (Shak. John 
Il. i, 462), with ‘go’ in him. Schol. V 
(int.) <dvrl ro R> irauds [Ran. 1291, 
Plato, Politic. 3114, Dem. xxv. § 24] 
o«Xnpds, Tounpbs, Kal de’ abrav xwpdv 
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I bequeath to them, to be hungry and thirsty, to be beaten with 
rods, to be foul, to be frozen, to be flayed into a pell, if I can 
but shuffle off my debts, and appear to the world a thrasonical, 
plausible patch, a go-ahead knave, sheer bounce, a whoreson 
wretch, a mint of lies, a coiner of phrases, a Court hack, a 
walking code-book, a clapper, a fox, a gimlet, a cheveril glove, 
a rogue in grain, smooth as oil, a bragging Jack, a halter-sack, a 


Tav mpayuatwr (also Su.): dreist, a 
temperamental quality due to natural 
energy (J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. 
B 548); only here in Aristophanes. 

ossibly a term of Protagoras (Plato, 
Prot. 349 &), and, according to Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 830), of Antisthenes, 
who is held by some to be intended in 
the ‘ Protagoras’ of Plato’s treatise ; used 
of Eros in Plato, Symp. 203 Dp, which 
Joél also holds to have a ‘Cynical’ 
flavour. 

446. BSeAupds, ‘a _ scroyle’ (Shak. 
John i. i. 873). Schol. V (int.) cat rov 
tépvov ottrws [obiros R] éxddouv (Bdedupdv 
[BdeAX. MS.], ws xal Aloxivns &v THe kata 
Tiudpxov [§§ 31, 41, 46, 95]), Kal rov 
pioous diiov, as [kal MS.] 7d puofoae 
BdeAvEaoar [BSeAX. MS.], Kal rdv dveded- 
Gepor. 

ovykohAnths, ‘coining slanders like 
a mint’ (Shak. Zrotl. 1. iii, 193), ‘a 
mint of lies’ (LZZ. 1. i. 164); ep. Vesp. 
1041 n. (also of the Sophists). 

447. eipyoverns: cp. ‘forgetive’ (Shak. 
2 Hen. IV tv. iii. 107 ‘apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive’). A perversion of a 
noble Pindaric phrase, O. ix. 80 env ev. 
dvayetcOat | rpdapopos ev Moody didpy, 
cp. Diog. L. ii. §§ 113, 134, iv. § 37, 
Athen. 193 D evpynodoyew. 

arep(rpupa: schol. V (interlin.) pevdo- 
Aéyos (originally on Wevd. ovyk., as in 
R); schol. R (not in V) déds. Cp. 
260 n. 

448. Schol. V (int.) meplepyos, dv ovx 
fore Nabeiv’ (Evexev yap prjuns avéypadov 
els Tas kUpBias.) KUpBis [R: -cas V] dé 
cavls évOa of vduor yeypaypévor Hoar. || 7) 
otrws’ Hdéws dy wromelvarme drioty va 
O6£w Tots oNNois Adywv Eurrerpos eivac Kal 
vomous eldévar [also Su.]. (7d d€ kpdradov 
avtt Tod evyhwrros Kal eVoTomos, ws TH 
xpbrada* 7d dé klvados eldds Te Onplov, ws 
kat Anuoobévns év TS Tepl crepdvov [§ 307. 
23] ‘“‘rotro 6& Kal pice Klvados Tav- 
Opdmidv éort”* of Se wav pev Onploy 
ktvados dévotcr Kadeiobar* ldlws dé rhv 
adbrexa* Kaxodpyos ofv, pnolv, ws ahw- 
ank* 7d de) rpJun 6 Terpyuévos [R: Terpi- 


VJ oédpa kat mremepovnudvos [mrepimepw- 
vnuévos R] év rots mpdyuacw, dv iets 
Tpitavov pauev* <rpiunv 5é [kal rplupa] 
Thy orny papev* R> Oédex Oe elzrety evrovos 
[-ws R] as tpdravov. Schol. R (not in 
V) kivados* dmarnrixés* elpnrac d€ add 
peragopas Tis adwrexos* Kowds dé <rav 
Rutherf.> @nplov 7d klvados: ody ws [ds 
MS.) riwés pact, may éprrerév. 

KipBis: cp. Aves 13854, Plut. Sol. 25 
§ 1, [Aristot.] Ath. Pol. 7 § 1, Bern- 
hardy, Hratosthenica p. 211.  xvpBes (or 
dEoves) were ‘the rectangular wooden 
tablets painted white and arranged in 
sets of four, each set forming a pillar 
about the height of a man’ (Sandys). 
These were erected by Solon in the 
‘Royal Portico.’ At this time they 
were little regarded, cp. Cratin. i. p. 
94 K. (ii. p. 217 ee mpos TOO DdAwvos 
kal Apdxovtos olot viv | ppvyouow Hon Tas 
Kdxpus Tots KipBeow, so that x. came to 
be a term of abuse, ‘a walking statute- 
book,’ xvpBes kax@v (Zenob. iv. 77) él 
tev cpbdpa rovnpevoévwy (see Gilbert, 
Greek Const. Ant. ET. p. 140). 

Kpétadov, ‘a clapper’ (Massinger, Vew 
way to pay old debts 111. ii. ‘the great 
fiend stop that clapper,’ Shak. Oth. 11. 
i, 109 ‘you are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your 
kitchens,’ ete.) ; cp. 260 n. 

k(vaSos: cp. Aves 430, Andoc. i. § 99 ; 
especially associated with Odysseus, Soph. 
Aj. 108, Shak. Zroil. v. iv. 12 ‘that 
same dog-fox Ulysses.’ 

tptpy: a strange coinage which is said 
to mean (1) ‘a hole,’ (2) ‘an auger,’ (3) 
according to v. Leeuwen, wiuerra. (2) 
is probable (=vilebrequin), as it is hard 
to see how, from (1), it can mean 
mavotpyos, viz. one who can escape even 
where there is no aperture o¥d’ él céppy 
Ouaddvar (Vesp. 352). 

449. Schol. V (ext.) udoOAns ldlws 6 
pewadraypuwévos AGpos kal €xNuros* wadoOAns 
ody évravda 6 modvyvwpmwy (Kal ExduTos Kal 
pndé BéBouov pndé orabepdy yurwokwv * || 
4% 6 iwavrwdns kat waoriylas* ard pera- 
opas Tod mewadraypuévou tudvros* || 7) obrws* 
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KEVT POV, puvapos, aTpogus, apyanéos, 450 

patLodouyos.— 

TavT el pe Kadova aTavTOYTES, 

Spavrav atexvas 6 Te xpycovety: 

Kel BovdovTat, 

vy rhv Anhntp é« pov xopday 

Tois ppovtiaTais mapabévTov. a 

Aha pev Tapecte THE 
ovK aTOAMOV, ANN EToLmov. 


455 


TIAP. 
ich & os 


451 parvodorxds codd. (uaris- V), Su, Ald.: partvodotyos Ln. 5 pr. 
man. (Athen. 663 ¢): also conjectured by Bentley. jparrva (Mart. xili. 92. 
2) was a rich dish among the Thessalians, said not to have been invented 
until the time of the Macedonian supremacy. Be that as it may, it is de- 
fended by W. H. Thompson, J. of Phil. xii. pp. 169 sqq.; but it does 
not suit the sense here, which requires something like BwyoAdxos. The 
suggestions xatrvoAorxds (‘fraudulent schemer,’ Meineke), paptupoAdpns 
(v. Herwerden, cp. Pax 814) are highly improbable 452 xadovo[ev] 
RV: Aéeyovo” Ald. || dravravres codd. 453 6 te] ei Tu R 454 
cet Ald.: x’ ei R (not 7} ei, as reported): xat V 455 diyuntpav V 
457-75 Assigned to Socrates by V, v. Leeuwen (except 462, 466 sq.) ; but 


wrongly, as I think 


458 crouov] ev’roApov V || icf: & ws] Bentley 


omits ws (reading €£wv below), but cp. Ach. 325 n. 


etrovos ws iuds [also Su.]* 76 dé) elpwr 6 
mavTa walfwy Kal diaxdevdtwr, kal [7 R] 
elpwvevduevos, dmareav [R: -awv V] <kal 
R> droxpirys [-.rixds R]* (7d 5€ yAowds 
Td avTd Ondot TH [Su.: 7d MS.] wdoOAns* 
elAnmrat dé  perapopa ard Tov év Tots 
Baravelors édAalov memnydros, drep Tods 
émidauBavouevous diodicOdvew mépuKev* 
Toodros ov kat 6 mpecBiTns evxeTaL 
yevéoOat rods rpdrous, va damep Stode- 
cbdvev kal pevyew SUvnra Tods Saveoras* 
Kal méxpt Sevpo <dé Su.> rods TH youn 
oxdfovras Kal undév orabepdy ppovodyras, 
kal d&dNo pev emayyedrouévous, do 5é 
ppovotyras (inf.) kat mpdocovras dia 7d 
THs yvouns ddoOnpov Kal dmrvorov yotovds 
kado0mev) [also Su. s.vv. sdoOAns, yAovds]. 
Schol. R (not in V) yAoubs* puapds Kat 
pumapds Kat puxpodyos [uuapoddyos Ruth.]. 

paoOAns, ‘a cheveril glove’; cp. 
Sappho, fr. 19 B.4 wédas 5é€ zovxtdos 
pdodns exddurte, For the metaphorical 
use cp, Hg. 270, Vesp. 231 n. iuas Kv- 
vewos, Shak. Hen. VIII 11. iii. 80 ‘ which 
gifts . . the capacity Of your soft 
cheveril (=roebuck-leather) conscience 
would receive, If you might please to 
stretch it.’ 

elpwy, ‘a politician’ (Shak. Ham. v. 


i. 85), ‘a Machiavel’ ( Wives 111. i. 104) ; 
ep. Vesp. 174 n. 

yAouds, ‘smooth as oil’ (Shak. 7 Hen. 
IV i, iii. 7), ‘a professor of ‘*the glib 
and oily art To speak and purpose 
not’’’ (Lear 1. i. 227), the word being 
perhaps connected with yAMoxpos (Ach. 
452 n., Plato, Cratyl. 427 B), ep. Soph. 
fr. 935 N.? yNolas (=Kaxo7ns Hesych.), 
Beck. An. 233. 7 ydordtew* 7d Tots 
bupacw émidbovta puxrnpifew Kai KaKo- 
nbevecGat, of dé diayehay (see Ellendt, 
Lex. Soph. s.v. yous). 

Ghatmv, ‘a bragging Jack,’ ‘a 
thrasonical patch.’ Schol. V (interlin.) 
mdvos, cp. Ach. 68 n., Vesp. 174 n. 
Notice that the same person is described 
as elpwy and ddafdy. 

450. Kévtpwv: schol. V (inf.) rouréore 
xaXemds [perhaps on dpyanéos] kal pprxrds, 
kaO0 kal rods hyidxous Kevtpotvmous Kado0- 
Mev, TOS Tots KevTpots Tovs Lous TUTTOVTAS. 
(kévrpwy Aéyerac Kal 6 KAémrrns did 7d 
Bacavigouevors Tots Khémras kal Kévrpa 
mwpoopéper@ar) [so also Su., with some 
more]; cp. i. p. 416 K. (ii. p. 974 M.) 
orlywr, ib. wédwv, Men. iii. p. 259 K. 
(iv. p. 311 M.) éyurédwv, werbero, restio, 
Jlagrio, ‘pendard,’ ‘a crack-hemp,’ ‘a 


ee EPO 


seroyle, a boggler, a hard nut, a miching mallecho. 
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If they give 


me these additions, when they meet me, let them do their very 

worst,—aye, by Demeter, if they list, let them make of me a 

dish of chitterlings to set before the Minute Philosophers. 
SECOND LEADER. (70 Socrates) He is of undaunted metal, 


ready and apt. 


(Yo StREPSIADES) Learn this task, and, be assured, 


whipster’ (Shak. Oth. v. ii. 242). See 
Ach. Introd. p. liii. (5). 

otpddis, ‘a boggler’ (Shak. Ant. m1. 
xi. 110). Schol. V (int.) dad rot orpégw 
[R: orpddews V Su.] 4 weradopd, <olov R> 
eorpopos Kal evxlyntos év Tots mpd-yuact 
[also Su.]* (martororxdy 52) of pev rdv 
Alxvov, of dé rdv utxpo\dyov [-ddyor R, 
Su.], érel udrioy 7d eddxuoTov eldbOacr 
déyewv [possibly he means the diminutive 
termination], of dé tov udraia Bovdevd- 
pwevov Kal NoxGvra* (ol dé rdv Kpovor- 
uétpnv’ pdriov yap eldos mérpouv* détver 
6é “Hpwétavés) [similarly in Su.]. For 
otpogis cp. 434 n., 792, Ran. 775, Plut. 
1154, fr. i. p. 550 K. (ii. p. 1197 M.) 
<xal> orpewluaddos rhv téxvnv Hipirtins : 
so a litigious knave is said (Plato, Rep. 
405 c) lxavds racas wév orpodas orpée- 
oOar, mdcas dé dteEddous StekeMPdv dzro- 
orpapivat Nuytféuevos. For the termina- 
tion -cs ep. Ach. Introd. Lc. 

adpyahéos: schol. R (not in V) dkar- 
ayavicros. 

451. partodorxds: perhaps ‘a miching 
mallecho,’ which gives the sense and 
sound (Shak. Hami. 111. ii. 148). Only 
one fact may certainly be inferred from 
the jumble of scholia on this word, 
viz. that yw. is either corrupt, or that 
its meaning was forgotten. The sense 
‘parasitical’ would suit the passage, cp. 
Vesp. 1318 kwpwdororxetv, Su. tparrefo- 
Aorxds, Aesch. Ag. 1478 aiparororxés, 
Antiphan. ii. p. 37 K. (iii. p. 35 M.) 
xvicodorxds. 

453-6. Similar to 420-2, and (accord- 
ing to Textor, Zur dram. Tech. ii. p. 27 
n. 35), from different editions of the 
play ; but cp. Heidhiis, 7.c. 

453. el, ‘on condition that etc.,’ cp. 
443 n. ; in such a case, the action of the 
protasis follows that of the apodosis. 

454. Schol. R (not in V) (drexvds) 
axpiBds : || <xpygovarw> oi Pirdcopa. 

455. & pov: schol. V (ext.) dm’ euod 
xoponv ois Pirocbdas mapabérwoay’ 
xopdh dé 7d Aerrov evrepov: (vmepBont de 
76 Toovrov.) Cp. Hg. 372, and, for the 
threat, ib. 771, Ach. 300 n., Vesp. 63 n., 
Plaut. Mil. 8 gestit fartum facere ex 


hostibus, Truc. 613 iam hercle ego te hic 
hac offatim conficiam. 

xopdqv: schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
(xopddpia). 

456. dpovricrais: schol. V (interlin.) 
(ptAocbgas), cp. 94 n. 

457-75. Schol. V (Heliodor.) (int.) 
(<dirAFH Kal> [4] weplodos évdexdkwros, dy 
TO meéev mp@rov tpoxaixdy Siuerpov axaTda- 
Ankrov, TO B Tpoxaikdv Tpluerpoy Kara- 
Ankrixdy, 7d Y Sdxrvdos [-cxdv MS.] mev- 
Onucuepys [-és MS.], 76 6 avdmacoros [-cKdv 
MS.] rev Onumepys [-és MS.], 7d € hepexpa- 
tiv atedés, TO S lauPixh Bdors [cp. O. 
Hense, Heliod. Untersuch. p. 110], 76 
€ dvaraorixh mpocodiaxh [rpoow- MS.] 
meplodos Swiexdonuos [O. Hense, ib. p. 
118], kal 7d 7, GAA curiwra TH ééFs 
lduBp [-.n@ MS.] revOnpimepe?t, 7d ¢ 
Saxrudtkdy <rplarovw els> tpoxatov, Td ta 
tpicU\AaBos Kara mwéda Kpyrixdv). The 
metre of 461-75 is enopliac, cp. Schroder, 
Ar. cantica, p. 45, J. W. White, Hnoplic 
Metre in Greek Com, p. 426, F. Hans- 
sen, Philol. li. p. 241. This stately 
rhythm, which is especially adapted to 
epinikia (such as Pind. P. i, iv.), is 
amusingly associated with promises of 
a vulgar felicity, and is an admirable 
instance of ‘jaughter’ kar’ adodecxlay, 
ep. Ach. Introd. p. xlviii. (b). The 
comic precision of the Chorus is in 
ludicrous contrast with the mystical 
tone which they adopt (Mazon, Comp. 
etc. p. 52). 

457. Afjpa: schol. V (intramarg. ext. ) 
dvrl rod Ppdynua [also Su.], cp. Ran. 898 
Ajua 8’ ob Arorwov dugoiy, | ovd’ axlynror 
¢péves, in an ode introducing an Agon ; 
hence Zielitiski suggests that 456-75 
formed the Antode in the Agon of the 
first edition; Biicheler (1. Jahrod. lxxxiii. 
p. 666) and Teuffel suggest that 805-13 
originally stood in this place, and were 
immediately followed by the Cataceleus- 
mus, 476 sq. Afua is tragic, and, in 
comedy, is found only in parodies, ep. 
1350, Hq. 757, Thesm. 459, Ran. 463, etc. 

Todé ye: cp. Ach. 346 n., Vesp. 945 n. 

458. Schol. R (not in V) dAda 
To\unpov. 
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tadta padwy map é- 
pod Kréos ovpavomnkes 460 
év Bpotoicw &ov. 
=TP. ri treicopas ; 
IIAP. Toy mdvTa xpovoy pet emod 
tnrorétatov Biov avOparav Siakes. 464—5 
STP. apd ye todr dp éyo ToT’ 
drvpopat ; 
TIAP. @oTe ye cov ToA- 
Rods emt taicr Ovpais ael Kabjobat, 
Bovropévouvs avaxowod- 470 
oat te Kal eis Aoyov édAOeiv 
mpaywata KavTuypapas TOMA@Y TadayToV 
dia on ppevi cvpBov- 
Aevoopévous peTa Tov. 475 


461 ée.s codd.: in V -wy is superser. pr. man.: wv Su. (s.v. ovpave- 


pykes); the latter reading seems preferable, as icf: 8 ws (c. fin. verb) 
for ict 8 dre is not an Aristophanic constr, (V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 95) 
463 Bachmann peta vov, but badly, since Aristophanes is using the 
language of the Mysteries. Strepsiades had been recently initiated, and 
was destined to spend his life with the new goddesses, as ptora were said 
to enjoy communion with the gods (cp. Plato, Phaedo, 81 a, and Willems, 


Bull. de PAcad. roy. de Belg., 1906, p. 654). 
466 saq. Written mostly as prose in V 


tour dp RV etc. 
faultless ; see comm. 


464-5 (jAdratov R 
466 =TP. om. V || dpa ye 


These words, which have been ‘solicited,’ seem to me 
467 érdwWopuor Su. (s.vv. dpd ye), which is read 


by W. H. Thompson (J. of Phil. xii. pp. 169 sqq.) (‘live to see,’ but this 


signification is confined to the aor., cp. Ach. 1156 n.) 
written above wore in R, in a late hand: =. prefixed in V 
470 Blaydes dvaxowdoat 


RV: tatovw Ald. 
Aéoyous R ete. : edAdyous V 


468 SOK. 
469 tais 
471 Adyov A Ald. : 


459. wap éno0: with wy, since 
padwy must refer to Socrates, by whom 
Strepsiades was really to be taught ; 
éuo0 must mean each member of the 
Chorus (4ch. 1154 n., Bachmann, Conj. 
pp. 12 sq.) who through the Second 
Leader make this promise to Strepsiades. 
The boast is quite in the manner of 
the Sophists, especially Protagoras, cp. 
Plato, Prot, 337 D (Brentano, Untersuch. 
p. 72m 2) 

460. KAéos: epic and tragic, cp. Ach. 
646 n. 

ovpavépnkes: schol. R (not in V) 
péy.orov [also Su.], cp. 357 n., Hom. JZ. 
vili. 192 ris viv Kdéos odpavdr tke. 


461. Bporotow: in comedy only in 
parody, cp. Hg. 601 (where see Neil), 
Pax 180, ete. 

462 sq. Similar in thought to 412 
sq., and (according to Textor, Zur dram. 
Tech. ii. n. 35) belonging to different 
editions of the play. 


Tov TavTa xpdvov, ‘all time to come,’ 
ep. Pind. P. i. 46, Soph. 27. 1253, 
Isocr. i. § 11 émiXlra 5S ay Huds 6 was 
xpovos, el mdoas Tas éxelvov mpdées Kar- 
aprOunoalueba. 


463. The promise here is a parody of 


the evdauovla promised to those who 
were initiated in the Orphic mysteries 
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you shall win of me fame among mortals that will strike the 


welkin, 


Strreps. What shall be my lot? 
SeconD LeapER. In company with me, all the days of your 


life will be supremely blessed. 


STREPS. (Lestatically, throwing himself upon his knees) Shall I 


really see this with these eyes ? 


SrconD LEADER. Aye, so that a crowd shall ever sit at your 
gates, wishing to make you partner in their converse, and to hold 
counsel with you as to appellations and declarations involving 
many talents,—matters meet for an intelligence like yours. 


(Dieterich, Rh. Mus. xlviii. pp. 275 sqq., 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 69 sqq.). 

466-75. Schol. V (Heliodor.) (int.) 
([4] weplodos Oxwrdos Sv 7d mpBrov ywp- 
tauBixdy [moe? ovgvylay MS.] <xal> 7d 
B dvaraor<ix>ov mpocodiaxdy [mrpocw- 
MS.] dwdexaonuov <roet cufuylay>, 7d 7 
tauBos [lauBixdy MS.] revOnumepys [-és 
MS.), cuvfjrrac 62 cal rd etfs [dvara- 
orikoy] <Sdxtudos> EdOnucwepns '[-és MS. ], 
<kal dvdracoros revOnuimepns>, Kal yap Ta 
(rd MS.] B eros, rd & [kat MS.] Sdxrvdos 

-ixdv MS.] rev@nurmepys [-és MS.], cal 7d 

<lauBos> kal 7rd H <OdKTuAOs TevOnm- 
HEphs> ovvimra [de] 7Q éEFs dvte ava- 
Ta.oTtKG <mpocodiaxg>, Kal yap Ta B 7d 
Aeyduevov [r&v -wy MS.] xorpixdezor) ; 
the omitted words have been supplied 
by Thiemann, Colom. ete. p. 15. 

466. dpa . . dpa: this combination 
of particles does not occur elsewhere, but 
itis apt here, in order to express extreme 
ecstasy ; for dpd ye cp. Vesp. 4 n., Su. 
8.VV. 

trotro: schol. R (not in V) 7d eddar- 
povicar Sndovére. 

468. Schol. V (intramarg. ext.) (viv 
6 Dwxpdrns déyer, padrov 5é 6 xXopds 
<év éxOécet Slarixov dvamaiorikov TeTpa- 
perpov Katadyxtixdy, schol. Heliodor. ; 
not in RV>* clw0e yap perd 7rd Gom 
érdyew Olotixa, ws av Gin 7d “adr ey- 
xelpec””) ; really a note on 476 sq. 

ye: assenting, cp. Neil on £7. p. 189 (3). 

ood: for the position of the pron. 
cp. Vesp. 6 n. 

469. Oipais: viz., as if he were the 
Sublime Porte; frequently so in Xen. 
(Cyr. ii. 4§ 4, Anabd. ii. 1 § 8, etc.). A 
hit at Socrates, who held Jevées at his 
house, 

470. d&vaxowotcbat, ‘to have a parle 
with you,’ constructed c. dat. pers. 
(Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 425 A. 1), ep. 


Xen. Hell. vi. 3§ 8. The act. occurs in 
Lys. 1177 (xowoty above, 197 n.), Plato, 
Cratyl. init., Legg. 913 B; but the mid. 
is common in Plato (e.g. Lach. 178 8, 
Lys. 206 8B, Epist. vii. 331 B epi dy 
avak.). 

471. els Adyov xrd.: cp. Vesp. 474 eis 
Abyous é., Lys. 468 els Abyor ouvdrrew : 
metaphorically Hg. 806 oreupiry els r. é. 
(‘to tackle,’ viz. ‘to eat’). 

472. mpdypata: cp. 419 n., Vesp. 
1426 n. 

avtiypadds, ‘appellations and de- 
clarations’ (cp. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Spanish Curate tv. vii. ‘talked of your 
bawling law, of appellations, Of declara- 
tions and excommunications ; Warrants 
and executions, and such devils’). Schol. 
V (int.) (otrws éxddouv Tas Stas dud ras 
dvribéces Kal Nioers TOY emipepouevar) 5 
‘pleas’ ‘affidavits’ of the plaintiffs and 
defendants in a suit ; also ‘cross-actions’ 
on the part of a defendant ; sometimes 
called dvtwuocia, cp. Vesp. 445, Dict. 
Ant. i. p. 127b, Gilbert, Greek Const. 
Ant. ET. p. 408; for a specimen of an 
d. cp. Dem. xlv. § 46. As to the constr. 
of the accusatives, three views have been 
held: (1) they are governed by dvak., Te 
kal els X. é. being dia pwéoou, cp. Vesp. 
134 n., 1161 n., Eur. Cycl. 121; (2) by 
els X. é., the constr. being ad senswm, cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 533 yévos | véwaov edppov’ 
alvov, ib. 635 xricat Body” Apn, Soph. Z7. 
124 rdkes . . oluwyday . . "Ayauéuvova, 
id. OC. 1120; (3) by cvuB. I prefer (2), 
as neither dvax., nor cup. elsewhere 
governs the ace. (instead of zrepl c. gen.). 

474. dia: cp. Ach. 8 n. 

dpevt: schol. V (int.) (ov TH of ppevt, 
Boudevouievous eTa ov). 

475, pera: cp. Vesp. 346 n.; with a 
pron., this constr. is almost peculiar to 
old comedy. 


120 APIZTO®ANOY= 
KOP. arn’ éyyelper tov mpecBitny 6 TL TEP péAdELS TpPO- 
dudacKeu, 
xa Svaxiver Tov vodv avrov, Kal THS Yyvaopns aTro- 
TELPa. = 
ETTEIZOAION A 
SOK. dye 87, xdrevré por od Tov cavtod Tporov, 
ty” avbrov cides datis éotl pnxavas 
Hdn él tovtou mpos aé Kawas tpocdhépa. 480 
STP. ri Sé; revryouayeiv pou Siavoyj, pos THv Oewv ; 
SOK. otk, ddArdga Bpayéa cov rvbécGar Bovropuae. 
% povnpwoveros et ; 
p34 Mh Sto Tpomw vi tov Aia:— 
hv pev y odeiantat Ti pol, pynpwv Tavu: 
civ & dheiatw oyétdos, eriAjoHOY Tavu. 485 
SOK. veote Spta cou réyew ev TH Hboer ; 


476 X prefixed in RV etc., Ald. 


912, contra metrum) || mpds 7. 6. Sstavone V 


481 dai R dett. al. (as in Ach. 
482 cov Ald.: cot RV 


483 «i codd.: Dobree 7 || in V, dvo rp. is given to Socrates || tporwy RV 
484 y’ V etc, Ald.: yap R dett. al. (producing a wrong division of the 
anap.) || 7? om. V 485 om. V 486 sq. Suspected by Kock: 
placed by Green after 488: P. H. Damsté re-arranges the lines so, 488, 
486, 487, 489, 490 486 cou A€éyecv] the Oxford edd. print pavOdverv, 


without comment 


476 sq. These lines have the appear- 
ance of being a Cataceleusmus of an 
Agon (Vesp. Introd. p. xv. n. 2, 546 n., 
548 n., Zielitiski, Glied. p. 399), and they 
are believed by Zielinski to have intro- 
duced the Epirrheme (which he holds to 
have been 364-411) in the first edition 
(ib. pp. 51, 182), But his suggestion is 
baseless, since such an emphatic appeal 
by the Coryphaeus is not confined to an 
Agon, but often serves to indicate to the 
spectators that a point in the play has 
been reached where a new motif is intro- 
duced, to be developed in the succeeding 
scenes (cp. Mazon, Comp. etc. p. 54). 
Thus (1) in Aves 637 sq., Lys. 1072, 
Thesm. 726, similar lines introduce a 
dialogue in iambic trimeters, as here (the 
scene in Aves l.c. is very similar to the 
present) ; (2) in Vesp. 346 sq., 379 sq., 
they introduce a dialogue in anap.; (3) 
in Pax 601 sq., Aves 352 sq., a scene in 
trochaic tetrameters. The objection of 
Biicheler (NV. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 666) is 
more serious. As the Coryphaeus is 
turning from Strepsiades to Socrates a 


pronoun might have been expected. The 
anomaly is removed if (with RV) 468-75 
are assigned to Socrates, 476 sq. to the 
Chorus, or (as in the present text) to 
the Second and First Leader respectively. 

476. mpodiddoKew: cp. 987, Plut. 687, 
Soph. 4j. 163, Plato, Gorg. 489 p, 
Euthyd. 3020. <A correlative term with 
mpouavOdvew (966, Vesp. 1208 n., Plato, 
Legg. 643 c, Theophr. Char. vii. § 4), the 
preposition implying a gradual advance ; 
or, possibly, the communication of first 
principles (in this case the preliminaries 
to the practical knowledge to be acquired 
later on). 

The desire of the Clouds to begin the 
training by testing the intelligence of 
the pupil is recognized by Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 827) as a ‘Cynic’ 
trait, such having been the course re- 
commended in Antisthenes’ Protrepticus. 

477. Svaxlve: cp. 745 n., Sosip. Com. 
iii. p. 315 K, 1, 22 (iv. p. 483 M.), [Dem.] 
Epist. iv. § 12 kuvijou thy év dpiv uvhunr. 

Gromepd, ‘taste’ (Shak. Troitd. 1. iii, 
387), ‘play the touch of his judgment’ 
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First Leaver. (70 Socrates) But to your task; begin the 
greybeard’s education ; stir the depths of his mind, and essay and 


taste his judgment. 


Episopium A 


Sock. Come then, reveal to me your temperament, that, 
knowing it, I may go on to apply novel engines to you. 


StREPS. (Shrinking back) What the good-year ! 


Do you plot 


to batter me down with your assaults ? 
Soor. Not a bit: I only wish to put to you a few questions. 


Is your memory good ? 


Streps. Marry, it acts in two ways: if a debt is due to me, 
my memory is very keen; but if I owe anything, alas! poor 


wretch, ’tis blind and dark oblivion. 


to a fresh point.) 


(Socrates laughs, and turns 


Socr. Have you the native ‘ gift o’ the gab’? 


(Rich. IIT tv. ii. 8). Schol. R (not in 
V) radevoe <raidevoa: Rutherf.> yrduas 
(before 479). 

478-509. Episodium I. (first Zntr’- 
Acte), 

478-96. According to Kichly (Akad. 
Vortr. i. pp. 426 sqq.), a survival from 
the first edition. 

478. dye 84: generally cai uyy. . <ye> 
after a\\d in such an appeal, cp. Vesp. 
Introd. p. xv. n. 2. 

tpdtov, indoles, ep. Hg. 1133. 

479. pnxavds: a common metaphor 
(Vesp. 149, Thesm. 1132, Plaut. Cist. 
540 sq. quot admoeniui fabricas, quot 
failacias | in quaestione), especially in 
Plato (e.g. Legg. 792 B, Hpist. iii. 318 B). 
pnxav}, ‘means,’ is poetical (except in 
phrase mdcoy w., ovdeug w.), ep. Ach. 
391, H. Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 141. 

480. él rovros, secundum haec (of 
a logical consecution), ep. Pax 1085, 
Thesm. 1045, Eccl. 82 rami rovro.s 
Spdoouer, Plut. 57, Sobol. Praep. p. 152. 

mpos ot. . tpordépw: cp. Ach. 950 n. 

481. rl 8€5 xrd.: so, in a like mis- 
apprehension, Ran. 798 ri d€; pmeayw- 
Yihoouce Thy Tpaywdlay ; 

Texopaxetv: schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
mpods Td [Tas MS.) unxavas barjvrncer : cp. 
Ach. 570 n., recxouaxin Herod. ix. 70. 

482. otk, dAAG: cp, Ach. 1114 n. 

483. pynpovicds, ‘do you bear a 
brain?’ ‘are you of a good sprag 
memory?’ (cp. Shak. Wives tv. i. 85). 
Socrates uses a form in -«és ‘‘in con- 


formity with his character as a Sophist,”’ 
ep. Peppler, Am. J. of Phil. xxxi. p. 
434, Vesp. 1209 n. For the importance 
of ‘memory’ in the Socratic discipline 
ep. 414 n. 

80 tpérw: cp. Plant. Mil. 888 sqq. 
siquid faciundum est mulieri male atque 
malitiose, | ea sibi immortalis memoriast 
meminisse et sempiterna ; | sin bene quid 
aut fideliter factundumst, eo deweniunt | 
obliuiosae extemplo uti fiant, meminisse 
nequeunt, Cic. De senect. 7 (Cato speaks) 
nec uero quemquam senum audiut ob- 
litum quo loco thenswaurum obruisset, 
Moliére, Mariage forcé 1. i. (Sganarelle) 
‘Je suis de retour dans un moment. 
Que lon ait bien soin du logis, et que 
tout aille comme il faut. Si l’on m’ap- 
porte de l’argent, que l’on me vienne 
quérir vite chez le Seigneur Géronimo ; 
et si l’on vient m’en demander, qu’on 
dise que je suis sorti et que je ne dois 
revenir de toute la journée.’ 

484, pév ye: cp. Vesp. 564 n. 

éhetAnrar: schol. R (not in V) xexped- 
OTNTAL. 

485. oxérAvos: schol. R (not in V) 
dvrl rod ducxepis els daddoow: cp. Ach. 
360 n. 

mavv: the rhyming ending of the two 
lines emphasizes the parallelism, cp. 
Ach, 222 n. 

486. Schol. V (intramarg. ext.) éxes 
émiderdrnTa ev TO évev ; 

éveort . . ev: cp. Vesp. 7 n. 


122 APISTOPANOY= 
STP. rAdyew pev ove eveot, amoctepety & ev. 
TOK. ads oby Suvyjon pavOdvew ; 
ph Wl Gperel, KANOS.— 
SOK. dye vuv bras, bray te mrpoBdrw oo copov 
mept Tav petedpwov, evOéws ipapracy. 490 
STP. ci Sal; Kvvydov thy codiay citncopas ; 
LOK. dvOpwros apabijs obtoci nal BapBapos. 


5 a \ a / 
dé50und o°, & TpecRdTa, wn TANyoy én. 
a > / uA 
dép ido, ti Spas, mv Tis ce TUTTY ; 


487 everri V 489 dws om. V, with some inferior MSS. || zpo- 
BaéX(Ajopor codd.: Hirschig mpoBdAw; Meineke zpoBdAdw (which is 
metrically faulty, cp. Ach. Introd. p. xxxviii. 111., and Sobol. Synt. p. 125, 
Ijzeren, De wit. princ. codd. p. 37). For the reading of the codd. cp. 
Hesych. rpoBadod* epwrnoov || cor RV: omitted by Ald. || cofav V 
490 <idéws idaprace wept TGv petredpwv V, with some inferior MSS. || 
bpaprdces RV Ald.: Blaydes fvvapraces (cp. 775, Simyl. ap. Stob. Flor. 


378. 14 Kpiriv 7d pyOev Svvdwevov cvvapracat. 
cuvapracys ; see V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 188) 
493 Séy V dett. al., Ald.: dée: Rete. 


mos codd.; see comm. 


487. Schol. R (not in V) mpéds 7d duoro- 
kaTadnkroy kat mpds Td éavTod 6 yépwv 
BotNevpas rodro yap ait@ omovddserat, 
TO amoorepew Tovs JavetoTas. 

aroorepety: cp. Vesp. 509 n., Keel. 
449 )( dropépav. For the jest kar’ 
éEaddayiv gpwvy (dmroor-epetv) cp. Ach. 
Introd. p. lvi. The metre of the line, 
and the antithesis (emphasized by the 
quasi-caesura), are tragic. 

488. Schol. V (adscript. int.) (67 
ovdérepov émexpdrnoev) (viz. neither to 
‘speak’ nor to ‘learn’). Green places 
this line after 485, but wrongly. To 
the Sophists, learning was useless with- 
out the power of expression: scire twwm 
nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 

GpéXer: schol. V (adscript. ext.) (dvrt 
ToD wy aOvwe* *Arrikh  otvTaéts): 
schol. R (not in V) mapéAxer 7d dpéder : 
cp. Ach. 368 n., Ran. 532. The reply 
of Strepsiades may seem abrupt, and 
the commentators have held that here, 
as well as elsewhere, the present scene 
shows indications of haying been ab- 
breviated in the present edition of the 
play. 

489. dye vuv Sts: cp. Ach. 253 n. 

mpoBddo: cp. Vesp. 21 n.; very 
common in Plato, especially of the 
beginnings of dialectic discipline, ep. 
Rep. 536 v. 

490. peredpwv: elsewhere, Strepsiades 
shows an acquaintance with such prob- 


R has a gloss avtt Tod 
491 de V 492 avOpw- 
494 «ido V 


lems, indeed in some cases (e.g. in 1279 
sqq., 1290 sqq.) a range of knowledge 
which, so far as the present play stands, 
he has not acquired from Socrates. 
Hence some writers (Kock, Hind.*® § 39, 
Biicheler, VN. Jahrb. Ixxxiii. pp. 670 
sqq.) have argued that, in the first 
edition, much astronomical lore (of 
which the present play shows no trace) 
was imparted in this scene: but there 
is no evidence of this, and, after the 
scene 367 sqq., it would be inartistic 
to repeat such lessons ; indeed Biicheler 
thinks that this was the reason why 
the lines were struck out in the second 
edition. The commentators on the 
Clouds sin in analyzing it as if it were 
a treatise on metaphysics, and not a 
great work of art, cp. Heidhtis, ber d. 
Wolken, p. 33. It is obvious that, in 
this scene, Socrates is not instructing 
ees but only testing his capacity, 
ep. 477. 

thaprdcy: schol. R (not in V) dyrt 
Tov cuvvapmrdoyns. Often used in an in- 
tellectual sense, cp. 775, Alex. ii. p. 
311 K. (iii. p. 400 M.), Soph. 47. 16, 
Herod. v. 50; especially in Plato, e.g, 
Gorg. 454 0, Huthyd. 300 o. 

491. ri Saf; only in a question of 
indignation, ep. 1275 crit. n. 

kuvyddv: cp. Paw 81 immndédv, ib. 
896 rerparrodndéy, Ran. 804 Taupnddr, 
ib. 824 mwaxnddv, Lys. 309 xpunddv : 
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Srreps. O’ the gab, no; but to grab I’m very apt. 

Socr. How, then, will you be in a state to learn ? 

Srreps. (Shrugging his shoulders) Oh, readily enough. 

Socr. (Shaking his head, and changing the subject) Well, as 
often as I fling you a morsel of astronomical lore, let me see you 


snap it up in a trice. 


StTReEPS. (Striking an attitude) What, am I to gobble up the 


food of wisdom like a dog ? 


Socr. (Tragically) The man’s ‘an unlettered, small-knowing 


soul,’ 


Greybeard, methinks you need the lash. Tell me, what 
do you, if one take you a blow ? 


some of these are jesting coinages of 
Aristophanes. Naturally, Joél (Der echte 
Sokr. etc. ii. p. 827) sees an allusion 
here to the character of the Cynic co¢gla, 
and to the ‘beastly’ ways of life of the 
Cynics ; also perhaps to their name. 
oirjcopar: schol. R (not in V) zpos 
70 Upaprdaca ératev, ered} xal ol Kives 
apmafovres éa@lovor’|| dre Kuvixol eiat 
pirscoga (strangely enough Joél has 
made no use of this curious note); by 
a jest cad’ duwvyulay Strepsiades under- 
stands mpo8ddXew as ‘to throw food’ to 
dogs (cp. Vesp. 916 n., Herod. ix. 112), 
There is the same jest in Pax 643 drra 
OvaBarot tis adry, Tadr’ by Hdicr’ Hodev 
(for wapaBddXo. or mpoBddo). He also 
takes idaprdfew as ‘snap up’ like a 
dog. The jest in ovrjooua (on which 
word cp. Neil, Hg. 411-17) has been 
imitated by Posidonius (FHG. Miiller, 
lii. p. 254, Athen. 152 F) (of the parasite 
of a great king) rpamé{ys pév od Kowwvei, 
Xapal 5 vroxabyuevos éf’ bWydis KAlyns 
Karaxeevy TG Bacihel 7d tapaBdnGev br’ 


_-atrod xuviorl ovretracxrd. Asa metaphor, 


it is not uncommon, cp. Aesch. 4g. 
1668 éAmldas oirovmevos, Shak. Troil. 
II. iii. 239 ‘you feed too much on this 
dislike,’ As you like it Iv. iii. 1038 
‘chewing the food of sweet and bitter 
fancy,’ Tim. 111. vi. 5 ‘upon that were 
my thoughts tiring.’ 

492-509. According to Biicheler (1. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 666), inserted in the 
second edition to lead up to the new 
Parabasis, which, in the first edition, 
may have stood elsewhere. Biicheler 
believes that in the first edition the in- 
struction of Strepsiades proceeded to its 
termination without a break, and that 
630-5 are an inartistic attempt to hide 
the dacuna produced by the innovation ; 
but see Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 33. 


492. G&vOpwros, ‘’tis an unlettered, 
small-knowing soul’ (cp. Shak. ZZZ. 1. 
i. 251), see Ach. 494 n., 836, Aves 1009 
& Oadjs, Ran. 652 dv. lepds. In such 
cases, many editors write dvOpwros, 
taken as a predicate ; such a predicate 
is common in a contemptuous sense 
(Lys. xxx. § 28 dv@pdrrovus broypaumaréas, 
Plato, Hipp. min. 375 4 dy. tokérns, 
ep. Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 405 A. 1), 
but there is no contempt in most of 
the Aristophanic passages, which are 
often tragic in tone (e.g. Vesp. 168 n., 
Piut. 118). 

Gpadhs: cp. Vesp. 1183 n. 

493, dé80.Kd oe: for the prolepsis 
cp. 479, Ach. 375, 877, 442 n., Eccl. 
583, Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 600. 4. 
This antiptosis is rare when the obj. is 
also the object of the subordinate clause, 
but cp. Pind. P. iv. 242, Kiihner-Gerth, 
ib. A. 3. 

oe: schol, V (intramarg. ext.) wepi cod. 

mrnyav: cp. Plato, Gorg. 485D 
(where Callicles, for once, agrees with 
Socrates here but for different reasons) 
brav 6& 6h mpecBiTepov Wbw Ere dido- 
copotyra Kal ui araddatrépevov, wAnyav 
pot Soxet HOn SetcOa, & LwKpares, ovros 
6 dvip. Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 
827) points out that the ‘Grobheit’ here 
is ‘Cynic,’ cp. Antisth. fr. 78 Mullach 
Epwrdmevos <6 "Avricbévns> did tt éAlyous 
eer mabnrds, pn Bre ‘‘aypla avrovs éx- 
Bd Xw pdBdw,” ib. 79. 

8éq: probably subj., though the indie. 
(which is usual when the principal 
verb is in the perf., cp. Elmsley on 
Eur. Med. 310 (317), Kiihner- Gerth, 
Gram. § 553 B. 2) is possible, see Jebb 
on Soph. Z/. 580, 584, Phil. 30. 

494. Spgs: understood by Strepsiades 
as not differing much from mdoxes (cp. 
Lys. 1089 sq. XO. % mov mpds bpApov 
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TP. TUTTOMAL, 
erreur’ emicyav dduyov eTrLmapTUpouat, 495 
cir’ adOis axaph Siadurrov Siuxadlopar. 

SOK. YO. vuv, xardOov Ooipatiov. 

Sr NHOLKNKA TL; 

SOK. ovk, GAA yupvors eiorévar vopiferar. 

STP. ar odyl hopdcav éywy cicépxopat. 

SOK. xatabov. ti Anpeis ; 

=TP. ele 8n viv pot Todl.— 500 
Av éryedns @ Kal tpoOtpos pavOdva, 
TO TOV paOnTav eupepyns yevycopar ; 

TOK. ovdev Swoicers Xaipedavtos tiv pvow. 

STP.  oluoe Kaxodaipwv, jnusOvns yevicopat. 

495 éreir R: Kareir V cett., Ald.; either is possible, cp. Schnee, De 


Ar. codd. p. 41 


500 rodé RV (not 7d ri; as stated by Blaydes and 


the Oxford edd.), cett. (in R ¢ [Zwxpdrns] superser.), Ald. 


oracuos buds NauBaver; AO, wa A’ dda 
TauTi Spavres émiretplupeda, Lecl. 624, 
Plut. 1205 ; Lys. 1165 is not an instance, 
as dpdcouer should be read there). In 
this sense movely is more usual, cp. 
234 n. 


timropar: as the French say, this is 
one des vérités de M. de la Palisse (v. 
Leeuwen). Notice the rhyming lines, 
implying that the three steps belong to 
the same action, cp. Ach, 222 n. 


495. émiuaptipopat: cp. Ach. 927 n., 
Vesp. 1436 n., Aves 1081. 


496. dxapf: schol, V (intramarg. int.) 
<avri rod R> édXlyov xpévov: ep. Vesp. 
541 n. 


497. Schol. V (sup.) t0c° dvr rod d&ye° 
domep [Srep MS.] dé [R: kal V] éml rdv 
Buoupévwy [vooupévwy R] Ta jvorjpra, 
arodtcat avrov thy écO7Ta BovdeTar, a 
parody of the entrance into the temple, 
after purification, in the Orphic rites 
(Dieterich, Rh. Mus. xlviii. 275 sqq.). 
The practical wisdom shown in Strep- 
siades’ reply seems to have pleased 
Socrates, so that, without further 
examination, he is willing to accept 
him as a pupil: he bids him lay aside 
his mantle, in view of the mysteries in 
which he is about to be initiated (cp. 
140 n.); but, really, according to 
Aristophanes, because he wishes to 
confiscate the robe (856 sqq., 1498). 


The point of the jest, touching Socrates, 
may be shown by Seneca, De benef. 
vii. § 24 Socrates amicis audientibus 
‘emissem’ inquit, ‘pallium, st nummos 
haberem’: neminem poposcit, omnes 
admonuit: a quo, acciperet ambitus 
Suit, cp. Gottling, Uber d. Redact. etc. 
p. 23. 


KatdGov, ‘lay aside your gown,’ ‘un- 
truss,’ ‘uncase’ (Shak. Shrew 1, i. 211). 

HSlenka te; schol. R (not in V) ds 
KéAXAwY TUTTETAat, TOUTS Pyot. 


498. ok, dAAA: cp. dch. 1114 n. 


yupvots, ‘in querpo’ (cp. Deighton 
on Shak. Zim, 1. ii. 251 Arden ed.) 
or ‘woolward’ (id. LLL. v. ii. 716); 
cp. 965 n., Lys. 151. 


voplterat, ‘it is the wear’ (Shak. 
Meas. 111. ii. 81). Schol. R (not in V) 
dvi Tov vouimdy éorw : cp. 248 n, 


499. dwpdowv, ‘but I ’m not going 
in on an office of discovery’ (cp. Shak. 
Merch. WU. vi. 43 ‘why, ’tis an oftice 
of discovery, love’). Schol. V (intra- 
marg. int.) épewvjowv: id. (ext.) of 
yap mMéNovtes eloiévar, wa Oedowvrar 
Xphmara <Ta> Tod Snuoclov yevdueva # 
kar’ épevvav, yuuvol eiclacw, va ph te 
bd [wept R] ra tudria <Kpdywor R>° |j 
(} wa ph modddks éxOpol dvTes Kal ph 
éxovres ambdetw avrol mapeceveyKbyres 
70 §nrovmevov troBddwow): cp. Ran. 
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Streps. I take the blow, and then after a pause I call the 
passers-by to witness, and then, in a twink, I go to law. 
Socr. (With a gratified expression) Come now, discard your 


cloak, 


StrePs. (Shrinking back) What, have I sinned in aught ? 

Socr. No, but it is the custom for novices to enter in querpo. 

StrEPS. But I’m not going in on an office of discovery. 

Socr. Untruss, I say: don’t fool. 

Streps. (Taking off his cloak) Then tell me this: if I prove 
attentive, and an eager scholar, to which of your disciples shall I 


grow most like ? 


Socr. (Striking an attitude) You'll be the counterfeit present- 


ment of Chaerephon. 
Streps. Ods pittykins ! 


I shall become a skeleton. 


1363. The meaning is made clear by 
Plato, Legg. 954 4 pwpav dé dy €BéXdy Tis 
7 Tap orwodv, yuuvds [7 XuTwricKov 
éxwv,] dfworos, mpooudcas rods vouluous 
Oeods H why edrrifew ebpjcev, otrw pwpar, 
Isaeus vi. § 42 (with Wyse’s note); a 
similar procedure (which was perhaps 
symbolical) was prescribed by the XII. 
Tables, viz. furtorum quaestio cwm lance 
et licto, for an explanation of which see 
Wyse, Z.c. 

500. At this point, Strepsiades seems 
also to have laid aside his shoes, which 
were not worn in the house; at any 
rate, it is found in 719, 858, that they 
have disappeared. The omission of any 
mention of them here has troubled 
Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 671) 
and persuaded G. Schwandke (De Nub. 
prior. p. 147) that 497-500 was an 
insertion in the second edition. 


ep. Vesp. 293 n. 


todt: cp. Thesm. 741 od 8 damébxpival 
for TOOL” re Tekel Ps ; 


502. éucepts: Strepsiades ‘aggravates’ 
his style, since the line is tragic in metre, 
and éudepis (=mpoogepys) is poetical, 
ep. Vesp. 1102 (in ‘ parabatic’ trochees), 
jr. i.-p. 409 K. (ii. p. 976 M.). It 
became common in middle comedy ; in 
prose, only in Xen. Cyr. v. 5 § 31. 


503. Very similar are Cratin. i. p. 
48 K, (ii. p. 82 M.) de@ o brws ebox7- 
povos | addexrpvdvos pundev dioloes Thy 
gvow, Hermipp. i. p. 235 K. (ii. p. 
401 M.) pelfwv yap 7) viv 64 éort, Kal 


eltré KTK. : 


Ooxet yé pot, | édy Tocotrov émid.d@ Tis 
huépas | pelfwv EcecOar Araydspov rod 
Tep@péws. As Hermippides’ play—the 
Motparc—was produced about 432 B.c., 
Aristophanes seems to be plagiarizing 
here. 

XapehGvros: cp. Vesp. 1412 n. 

dicw : in its intellectual sense, while 
Strepsiades (by a jest xa’ duwvupiav) 
interprets it as ‘appearance,’ cp. Vesp. 
1071 n. 

504. olpo. kakodSalpwv: a comic ex- 
clamation (Neil on Zg. 12438). 

HprOvys: schol. V (ext.) éwel loxvds 
kal xpos Tiy <piow Kal Thy Su.> ldéav 
6 XawpepGv, dre gidrocodia evternKkws 
[ouvv- R, Su.], 60ev vuxrepls [R, Su. : vux- 
Tepwos V] éxade?tro kal mvéwos [Su. s.vv. 
diolcew, Xacpepor gl. 2]. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1274 Acmobvis. 

505 sqq. Biicheler (V. Jahrb. |xxxiii. 
p- 667) argues that the entrance into the 
‘cave’ implies that, up to this, the action 
has taken place in the open air; while, 
down to 495, the spectators are under the 
impression that Socrates and Strepsiades 
are in the Pensoir. In my opinion, the 
Pensoir is removed at 218, and thereby 
Strepsiades—by a theatrical fiction—is 
transferred to the open air, where he 
sees Socrates suspended in the ‘machine.’ 
Bodensteiner (Szen. Frag. p. 771) and 
others think that, in the first edition, 
everything up to this was played in 
the open air, the interior of the Pensoir 
having been introduced in the second 
edition. 
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SOK. od ph Aadjoews, GAN aKorovlnoers epor 505 
avicas te Seupt Oarrov ; 
pay Mae eis TW XElpe vu 
€ % 3 \ 
Sés poo peduTodTTay mTpoTepov: ws déd0ux” eyo 
celow KataBaivov damtep eis Tpodwviov. 
TOK. ydper ti cumrdfers exov mept THY Ovpav ; ae 
TTAPABAZIZ XOPOY A 
KOMMATION 
KOP. GAN iO xaipwov ths avdpetas 510 
otvexa TAaUTNS. 
euTUyla yévolTo TaV- 
Operm, ott mponKkwv 
eis Badd Ths 7ALKLas, 
vewtépois THY pvow av- 515 


505 AaAjoews V dett. al., Ald.: AaAjons R (-€c superser.) etc. || dkoAov- 


Ones V etc.: dxoAovOjoas R: -ns Ald. 


506 Setpo V || «is om. R 


507 peAcrovrrav schol. : jeActTovTay (a constant error in MSS.) RV etc., 


Ald. || mpérepov R ete., Ald.: zparov V (a constant confusion) 


tod V 


510 


511 civexa Retc., Ald.: evexa V ete, Su. (s.v. ypwriferar) 
512 saq. Written mostly as prose in V 
al.: yévour’ avOpdrw V ete., Ald., Su. (ib.) 


512 


yévoito TtavOpdézrw R dett. 
513 dre] Meineke ézel, 


but it is dangerous to change the text, as there may be parody here ; see 


comm. 


505. od pq: cp. Vesp. 397 n.; followed 
by add c. fut., as in Ran. 202, 462, 524, 
Eur. Bacch. 792. 


a&kodov0jrers c. dat. (cp. Ach. 214 n.), 
where, in later days, werd c, gen. would 
have been more idiomatic; ep. Plut. 
504, 823. 


506. avicas te: schol. R (not in V) 
omevoas els TO ppovTioTypiov: cp. Vesp. 
30 n. 

507. Sds pot: ep. Vesp. 166 n. 

peAurodrtav: schol. V (ext.) (mda- 


KovyTa péduTL dedevuévov, Epepov dé, ws 
€ddxouv, Tots Spec). 


508. karaBalvev: a word with sepul- 
chral associations which are not out of 
keeping with the gloomy home of the 


yYuxal copal of Socrates (ep. 94n.). It 
does not imply, as some think (cp. F. 
Hirzel, Cl. Rev. ix. p. 173 b), that there 
was a step down into the Pensoir. It 
may be used here as in Homer, where 
karaBatvew means ‘to enter’ as dvaBalveww 
means ‘to leave’ (a house), cp. Monro, 
Odys. p. 500. 


eis: cp. Vesp. 123 n. 
aotep els Tpodwvlov: see Appendix. 


509. Schol. V (ext.) Arrixds mepirrever 
70 Exwv, 7d 6 KuTTd ges dvtl Tod oTpay- 
yevet [orpayever MS.] cal SuarplBecs* ottrws 
évrat0a [Nelrer ofrws kat évradda Ruth., 
cp. 181] [also Su. s.vv. xurrdfes, orpay- 
yever]. 


kumrates: cp, Paw 781, Lys. 17, 
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Socr. Don’t talk bedlam, but follow me hither with no 


laggard steps. 


Streps. (Striking an attitude) First place a honey-cake in my 
two hands, for the descent into your ‘cave of Trophonius’ fills 


my soul with awe. 


Soor. Forward. Why keep you boggling about the threshold? 


(They enter the Reflectory, STREPSIADES. being ‘pushed by 


SOCRATES. 


The members of the Chorus go through elaborate 


evolutions, changing their positions so as to face the audience.) 


First PARABASIS OF THE CHORUS 


COMMATIUM 


First LEADER. (70 STREPSIADES) Well, go your ways, and God’s 


benison be with you for your stout heart. 


(To the audience) 


May prosperity be his page, seeing that, though declined into the 


Plato, Rep, 469 D drav wepl Tov TeAveGra 
kumrdgfwo. (‘are pottering about’), 
Sophron 41 Kaibel év@dde kumrdfovre 
mwreloTar yuvaixes. A similar word is 
tevrdgew (id. Tim. 908). For the form 
cp. xackafev (Vesp. 695), ackxdgew, 
pirrdgew, podrdgey (Ran. 379), capxa- 
few (Pax 482). 

éxov: cp. 131 n. 

510-17. Schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
Koupdtiov xopod* mapdBacis: see J. W. 
White, ‘‘Logaoedic metre” in Greek 
Comedy, p. 3. This anapaestic com- 
mencement of the Commatium may be 
compared with Vesp. 1009 sq., where a 
trochaic movement follows: the chori- 
ambic character of the rest is akin to 
the first part of the Eupolidean verse 
(Mazon, Comp. etc. p. 55). According 
to H. Kochly (Akad. Vortr. pp. 426 
sqq.), Weyland (De Ar. Nub. p. 8), 
Biicheler (NV. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 663), and 
Fritzsche (Misc. nova, Rostock, 1882, p. 
7), the Commatium was borrowed from 
the first edition, in which the am)oiv 
was probably in anapaestic tetrameters. 


510. GAN? Ou xrd.: Oc (=dah) is 
found, in comedy, only in this formula, 
which is usual in introducing a para- 
basis ; cp. dch. 1143 n. 


512. edrvyx(a xrd.: perhaps a liturgical 
formula, with an allusion to the evdar- 
wovla promised to the initiated in the 
Orphic mysteries, cp. Eur. Herc. 618 
Ta pvoT&v bpyv nbTixyo’ (dé (Dieterich, 
Eh, Mus. x\viii. pp. 275 sqq.). 


513. On the supposed Cynic allusion 
here see Joél, Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 
822, Antisthenes was an 6yiua07js him- 
self, and valued dyiuddea, but his ex- 
periences of the difficulty of teaching 
an éy.uadys were often as bitter as that 
of Socrates in this play. 


ért: cp. 313 n. But such lengthenings, 
in comedy, are elsewhere within the 
word ; see crit. n. Possibly the use is 
justified by its being in a parody of a 
mystic formula. 


514. Ba0d «rd. : schol. R (not in V) 
dvr rod ynpdoas. A common metaphor 
in English (Shak. Oth. 11, iii. 265 ‘I 
am declin’d Into the vale of years,’ 
Ant. 1. v. 28 ‘that am with Phoebus’ 
amorous pinches black And wrinkled 
deep in time’), but rare in classical 
Greek, though imitated later on, ep. 
Anth. P. vi. 247 % Babvyjpws, App. 
Prov. iv. 68 karaynpdous TiOwvod Badd- 
repos, Epigr. gr. 452. 12 Badd yijpas. 
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APIZSTOPANOY= 


A / 
Tod mpdypacw xpwTiterat 


Kal codpiay érackel. 


ATTAOYN 


a a / 
© Oedpevol, KaTEep@ mpos twas édevOépws 
a / 4 
TarnOh, vy Tov Avovycoy tov éxOpefavTa pe. 


\ "7 / 
oUTM viKnoayt T eyo Kal vopusloiunv codos, 


520 


[al \ \ 
@s twas Hyovpevos eivar Oeatas SeEvovs 
? n fal fal 
kal tabtny copotat eye Tov éuOv KOpLmdidr, 


3 fa) ¢€ ial A / 
mpotous nElwc dvayedoat Upas, 1) TapecxXe poe 


516 apdypacr RV Su. (ib.), Ald. 
or his MS., was fond of superfluous ye) 
523 mpwrovs] Biicheler (N. Jahrb. Ixxxiii. p. 


corr. Bentley || kat om. R 


518 zpos y tuas Ald. (Musurus, 
520 vixjoay eywye codd. : 


681) mporov (‘gleich Anfangs’): Welcker zpdtnv: O. Schneider zpqovs : 
Fritzsche rp@ros or mpwtet’: Blaydes rpéturr : Pékel rpwnv: v. Leeuwen 
adros: Kaehler zpoixds: Heidhiis tadrnv ; but it is impossible to show that 
the reading of the codd. is wrong, see comm. || avayetoac] H. Richards 
(Class. Rev. xvii. p. 8b) yav@oar or ydvvcGae || He wapexé (sic) V 


516. atrod: cp. Vesp. 6 n. The 
position is unusual in the case of the 
reflexive pronouns, which should be 
placed between the article and the sub- 
stantive. Similar are 905, Pax 880, 
Aves 475. 

Tpaypaci: cp. 1399, Vesp. 1473 n. 
mp. is a suspicious word, with evil 
associations (419 n., 472 n.), and may 
be intended, as v. Leeuwen suggests, 
to imply that Socrates and his pupils 
are desirous of nowae res. 

xportterat: schol. R (not in V) 7A7- 
oidferac ; Su. #your mAnovdfer ; unknown 
elsewhere until Plut. Qu. conv. vi. 7 
§ 11. But the metaphor is common, cp. 
Plato, Rep. 601 a, Aristotle, Hth. N. ii. 
3=1105 a3 xaderdv amorplvacba TotTo 
TO WaOos EyKEXpwoméevoy TH Biw. 

517. codlav érackel: cp. 1025 n. 

518 sqq. Schol. Heliodor. (not in RV) 
dithH) Kal éxOeots els Thy TapdBacow . . 
Lovx 7 adrh O€ éorw, o0dé TOD avrod pérpou 
TH €v rats Nepéd\ais mpwrais, dd’ ws 
ONlyw mpérepor elpnrat TOU KaXoupévou Hv- 
mo\tdelov] (Thiemann, Colom. etc. p. 15). 
Schol. V (ext.) (dvamraorixdy rpoxaixédr) ; 
id. (int.) rapdBacis Tod xopod. mapdBacis 
6é dorw Srav éx THs mporépas ordcews 0 
xopos meTaBas olrws drayyeldy [amayyéAn 
R, Su.] mpds tov Shuov: (edn dé ris 
mapapdoews £° amha ¥ Kal Kara oxéow 
6° 7a pev ody amhG éort TadTa, Koupdriov, 
mapdBacis duwviuws, Kal dydmratoros 
kadetrat, émel moras ev TatTy TH [7TH 


MS.] dvaralotw xpirac’ mviyos 6 <Kal> 
paxpdv [-6s MS.]- ra 6€ xara oxéow, 
oTpogy, avtiorpogos, émlppnua, avremip- 
pnua*  wev ody orpoph Kal avtlorpogos 
ouveutimrouct KaTa TO péTpov kal Ta KOA 
madw, TO émlppnua Kat TO dvrerlppnua* 
7] wev ody wapdBaois 7) é€x TovTWY GUY- 
Keyévn Tedela éore* eiot dé Kal drendels 
mapaBaces Gy éoTc Kal airy). For 
Hephaestion’s account of the Eupolidean 
metre cp. Hephaest. (Gaisford), ch. xvi. 
He treats the first syzygy as antispastic, 
the second as choriambic, and the whole 
as a combination of the acatalectic and 
catalectic form of the polyschematist 
dimeter (J. W. White, Logaced. Metre 
etc. p. 17). This metre was much affected 
by the early comic poets, ep. Cratin. i. p. 
43 K. (ii. p. 72 M.), Pherecr. i. p. 162 K. 
(ii. p. 276 M.). 

518-62. We are informed in Hypothesis 
VII. that the Parabasis of the second 
edition of the Clouds ravredds Huemrat, 
and by an old metrical scholium (not in 
RV) on 518 that it was written in a 
different metre from that of the Para- 
basis of the first edition. As to the 
date of its composition, there has been 
a prolonged controversy, on which the 
last word has not yet been said. But 
two facts are certain: it must have been 
composed (1) before the exile of Hyper- 
bolus, which may have been in 418 3.c. 
(Kirchhoff, Hermes, i. p. 5, Miiller-Strii- 
bing, Hist. Krit. p. 412, Gilbert, Beitr. 
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vale of years, he new-dyes his nature, and seeks to practise 


wisdom. 


EUPOLIDEANS 


Gentles, you shall hear the truth in all plainness, so help 


me Dionysus, who has fathered my muse. 


May Victory desert 


me, and the repute of wit, if it be not that in assurance of your 
critical refinement, and in the consciousness that this is my ‘ most 
excellent conceited play,—a play that of all has cost me deepest 
travail—I determined that you should be the first to taste its 


pp. 235 sqq., Zelle, De com. Gr. saec. V. 
ante Chr. temp. def. p. 43), or in 417 B.c. 
(Busolt, Griech. Gesch. 111. ii. 1257 n. 1, 
in the sixth Prytany, Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att. ii. pp. 329 sq.); and (2) after the pro- 
duction of the Maricas, in Feb. 421 B.c. 
Possibly it owed its origin to the success 
of Eupolis’ Ké\axes, which was produced 
at the Dionysia of 421 B.c., and won 
great applause on account of its Para- 
basis, written in the Eupolidean metre. 
It has been suggested by v. Leeuwen 
and Mazon that it was Aristophanes’ 
aim to rival the success of Eupolis, in a 
tour de force in the same metre. There 
is a personal note pervading this d)otdy 
which can be paralleled only by Ach. 
377 sqq. (where see note), and which has 
led Gottling (Uber d. Redact. p. 19) to 
suggest that this passage is not a Para- 
basis, but a prologue written by the poet 
for the second edition, which was in- 
tended, according to this scholar, not for 
the stage, but to be read in book form. 
This hypothesis cannot be right, since 
538 sqq. have no meaning except in 
respect of an acted play. Far more 
probable is the view that Aristophanes 
substituted, in this edition, an address 
by himself to the audience, in the place 
of one delivered by Philonides (or Calli- 
stratus), ep. schol. (not in RV) on 518 
 wapdBacts doxet ev éx Tod Xopov héye- 
Oa, eladyer 5é éavrod mpdowrov 4 
moths (cp. Weyland, De Ar. Nub. pp. 
5 sqq., Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. retract. 
ii. p. 8, Ritter, Philol. xxxiv. p. 458, 
Teuffel, Rh. Mus. x. p. 230, Biicheler, 
N. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 680, Kochly, Akad. 
Vortr. i. p. 416). 

519. &@papavra: so Aeschylus, the 
devotee of Eleusis, prays, Ran. 886 
Ajunrep, ) Opéwaca tiv éutv ppéva. 

520. or . . ds: common in prayers, 
ep. Hom. Ji. xiii. 825, Lucian, Philops. 
§ 27 otrws dvatunv, eon, TobTwr, ws 
adnOR . . mpds cé ép@, Ter. Heaut. 686 


atque ita me di ament ut ego nunc . 
laetor. Sometimes @s is omitted, cp. 
Thesm. 469 katt) yap éywy’, ollrws 
évaluny tay réxvwrv, | picd Toy dyvdp’ 
éxetvov: sometimes the ws-clause, Eur. 
Med. 714 ot'rws pws cor mpds Gedy Tereo- 
popos | yévorro maldwy (sc. ws dvrowal 
ce), Ktihner-Gerth, Gram. § 581. 7. 

codds: he rings the changes on codla, 
which, like de&iérys, was valued above 
all their possessions by the Athenians. 
Hence Aristophanes could not under- 
stand why his comedy, so instinct with 
codla, failed ; and hence, in the Vespae, 
he presented them with a play which 
was neither ‘Megarian’ (ib. 57) nor too 
Seid, but still cwumdias poprixfs copw- 
Tépa (ib. 66). 

521. fyovpevos: the emphasis is on 
the particip., ep. Ach. 202 n. 

SeEtots: cp. Vesp. 65 n. 

522. ratrnv: viz. the Clouds, ir- 
respective of the question whether it 
was the first or second edition (Biicheler, 
NV. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 681). The use of 
the word implies (as stated in Hypoth. 
VII.) that the second edition ravrév 
éort TO Tporépy, 

copetata: cp. 520 n., 547 n., 
Vesp. 66. There is the same boast in 
Vesp. 1043 sqq., where he speaks of 
his xawérarat ldéat, which were made 
dvanhéeis through the stupidity of the 
judges, although no one had ever heard 
better verses; but even in the hour of 
his failure he was appreciated by the 
copol among the audience, who thought 
none the worse of him because he had 
been upset in an ambitious attempt to 
outstrip his rivals. Gdottling (Uber d. 
Redact, etc. p. 19) thinks defovs refers 
only to the readers who should buy his 
book; but this is impossible, ep. 518 
sqq. n. 

523. mpwrovs: see crit.n. There has 
been much discussion touching this word 
which has been held to refer to the 
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é, tery alrneve iT avopav popTiKav 
épyov mAetoTov: elT avexwpouy uT avop p 
years a fi 
Arrnbels, ov dEtos wv: TadT ody vuivy peupopar 525 
? fo) / 
toils coois, av obver’ eyo TabdT émpaypyatevouny. 
> , 4 

GN 0d8’ ds buoy rol Exdv mpodacw Tors deFsovs. 
é& brov yap ev0a5’ im’ avdpav, ols HSd Kal Reve, 
6 cddpov Te yo KataTiyov apiot jKoveatny, 
Kayo, mapbévos yap ér %, KovK éEfv ma pow TeKelv, 
era denial tael A Sas leanne AI Stat tee BEE IT eati BOS o 

526 ovver R etc., Ald.: eiver’ V 527 tpov RV etc., Ald. 
528 ois 750 Kat Aéyew codd.: I once proposed ovs: A. Drescher ots (H. 
Richards, lc. ods) }. kal péyew : Kock ofow dixns peAer: Blaydes ofs 7jdopae 
Aéyov or ois H. Tav A€yev: H. Weber ois 7) Sixn A€yevv. The parallels 
quoted in comm. demonstrate the correctness of kai Aeyerv. Willems (Bull. 
de l’ Acad. roy. de Belg. 1906, p. 656) defends the reading of the codd. 
(‘devant qui c’est déja plaisir de se faire entendre’), and thinks that the 
reference is to the honour of being selected as one of the three successful 
aspirants, among so many concurrents, in 426 B.c.; but the dat. is question- 
able Greek and dvadeyeoOar would have been expected (cp. A. Drescher, JV. 


Jahrb. exxv. p. 678) 


529 xav V 


530 Leo @ ’y@ || ér’ om. 


V || qv codd. ; cp. Vesp. 1091 crit. app. 


mixed audience present at the Dionysia 
Magna as contrasted with the ‘ pure 
grain’ mentioned in dch. 502 sqq. 
(Blaydes, Adv. crit. in Ar. p. 18, with 
whom I agree), or to the literary 
audience who should read the play 
(Gottling), or to the spectators in some 
provincial theatre (e.g, in the Piraeus, 
as R. Enger argues, Uber d. Parad. d. 
Wolken, p. 10). 

télwoa, ‘I determined’ at the time 
of the first production of the play (in 
423 B.C.) 

dvayetoat: schol. V (ext.) dv7l rob 
OvddEae (Opévar) 7d Spdua* ws érl Bow- 
pdrwv <dé Aéye R>. ‘To give a first taste 
of’ (ep. Biicheler, V. Jahrb. |xxxiii. p. 
681, F. Witten, De Nub. retract. p. 5); 
a word unknown elsewhere, and perhaps 
a coinage. It has been ‘solicited’ (see 
erit. n.) on the ground that ‘to produce 
a play’ is more than ‘to give a taste of 
it’ (H. Richards, CZ. Rev. xvii. p. 8 b, 
Aristoph. ete. p. 25); but the implica- 
tion may be that the Athenians rejected 
the first edition of the Clouds on the 
first taste, without giving it a fair trial. 

4: schol. R (not in V) fms; an 
erroneous interpretation if he means 
‘since.’ It is consecutive, ‘a comedy 
which,’ ete. (Biicheler, 7.c.). 

524. epyov: schol. R (not in V) révov. 

tmXetorov: schol. R (not in V) roiro 
éxl r&v mpotepov Nededay, 


etra, ‘and then (in spite of my pains) 
I had to retire (imperfect) defeated.’ 
Some indignation is experienced by éira, 
as in the case of a question (Vesp. 52 n.). 

av8p4v : emphasizing a term of abuse, 
cp. Ach, 168 n. 

doptikdv: schol. R (not in V) ray 
xpirGv. Rather the reference is to Cratinus 
and especially to Amipsias, who defeated 
the Clouds in 423 B.c. with the Ilurivy 
and Kévvos (see i. pp. 67 sqq. K.; ii. 
pp. 116 sqq. M., and i. pp. 671 sqq. 
K.; ii. pp. 703 sqq. M., Lenting, Ods. 
crit. p. 66). 

525. tar’ ody: cp. 319 n., Ach. 599. 

péopar: for such complaints against 
the audience, which are usual in the 
Parabasis, cp. Ach. 676 n. 

526. tots codois: ironical ; in English, 
the words would be italicized. In Vesp. 
1049 Aristophanes predicates copla only 
of those among the audience who ap- 
preciated him. 

érpayparevéuny: not elsewhere in 
Aristophanes, who deliberately uses a 
word familiar in philosophical prose, ep. 
Plato, Prot. 361 p, Rep. 506 D; especi- 
ally Apol. 22 B & <qoujuard> mo eddxer 
Hddiora mempayuaredcbar avrois (where 
there may be an allusion to this passage). 

527. ov8’ &s, ‘not even in that case 
though disappointed),’ cp. Thue. i. 182 
§ 5, xal ws id. 44 § 2. 

mpodéow : viz. I will not abandon my 


: 
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quality; and yet, though I merited a different fate, I retired 


routed by a gang of clowns. 


This is the crow I have to pluck 


with you, ye criticasters, in whose behoof I have laboured at 


these lines. 


Yet, even so, I never will of my own motion desert 
those of you who smack of wit. 


For, since the day when, 


on this spot, my Discretion and Wanton was crowned by men, 
whom it was a joy e’en to address,—and I, for I was a maid, 


vocation of composing polished comedies, 
and write down to the level of the pre- 
vailing taste. 

528. Schol. V (sup.) <dvri rod é- 
Aoyliwos [évroyicuas MS.] 4 ols ém- 
Gelxvucbar 456 este R>* mpGrov Spapua 
ypawas 6 romrhs ébé@nxe Tods Aatraneis, 
& & [6 R) cSdpov [R: copdy V] metpdxcov 
eladye. xal Erepov Sxpynorov. The Ban- 
queters won the second prize in 427 
B.C., ep. i. pp. 438 . K. (ii. p. 1020 
sqq- M.), 4 scale te arg. jeebes cons. 
Daet. fab. Ar. pp. 12 sqq., F. E. Rotter, 
De Dae. fab. Ar. pp. 9 sqqg. Very 
little is known of the plot of the play ; 
but it seems probable that it contained 
an Agon (such as that in the Clouds 
959 sqq.), in which the two sons of an 
old Athenian farmer (viz. ‘Ehrenmann’ 
and ‘Lump,’ G. Thiele, ‘Jiigendlich’ 
and ‘Liiderlich,’ Biicheler, 7.c.) defended, 
alternately, the ancient and the modern 
systems of education. This argument 
was so famous that the play was known 
as ‘‘ Discretion and Wanton.” Possibly 
this title is selected here in order to 
suggest the parallelism with the ‘Just’ 
and ‘Unjust’ Reasons, cp. Heidhiis, Vber 
d. Wolken, p. 5. 

€ érov: taken up by é« rovrov 533. 

: the sense, according to Weyland 
(De Ar. Nub. p. 25), is ‘I can promise 
this with all the more confidence, since 
I know what sort of play you like.’ 

, ‘in the theatre’; not, as v. 
Leeuwen would have it, ‘in Athens,’ 
where the play had met with much 
applause in private circles before it was 
produced. 

ois: seecrit.n. ‘Since the Pangueters 
won applause from men, whom it is a 
joy even to address’ as one of the three 
competing poets, much more to do so 
victoriously, as was the case with the 
poet in his Bangueters. The correct- 
ness of xaf seems to be proved by Hes. 
fr. 171 Flach 440 6é xal 7d rvbécba boa 
Ovnrotow everwav | d0dvaro, Aesch. Prom. 
197 ddyewa pév wo Kal Kéyew early rdde, 
Antiphan. ii. p. 35 K. (iii. p. 33 M.) 


kal wept pev bpouvy’ 7AALO.ov Td Kal Aéyer, 
Lysias, fr. 140 Didot & rots wév &ddous 
aloxpév éort kal Aéyev, Demosth. liv. § 17 
& roddhy aloxivny Exer kal Aéyew, Plato, 
Rep. 465 0 dxvO kal Aéyew. In view of 
these passages (quoted by Blaydes), 
which seem to me to fix the meaning, 
it,is rash to alter cal Aéyew. Gottling 
(Uber d. Redact. ete. p. 19), who keeps 
ols, thinks the reference is to the literary 
members of the reading public ‘to whom 
it is a pleasure even to speak’ (in a pub- 
lished book) ; but see 518 sqq. n. 

529. qKovedrny: schol. R (not in V) 
jKovcdrny 6é aytl rod evdokiunoav* ob 
yap evixnoay, érel detrepos éxplOn ev TH 
Spdparc: schol. V (ext.) nidoxlunoev dé 
opbdpa év rolrw TQ Spdpart. 

530. kod é€fv: schol. V (int.) ofrw 
[Ald.: ofrw MS.] émérperov euavr@ (rd) 
éyew Gia riv albd* ob yap Ge éavrod 
[airod R] é& dpxijs xabjKxe 7a Spdyara 6 
monrhs, vrAaBns Gy, dro 6€ Tay ‘Imrméwy 
Hpéaro bv éavrod elovévac (cp. Vita Ar. 
xii. 2 Bergk); viz. the poet was inexperi- 
enced in stage-management, and in the 
multitudinous details connected with 
the production of a play, and so allowed 
Philonides (or Callistratus) to be :dd- 
cxahos, cp. Ach. 628 n., ib. Exe. V, 
Vesp.1021n. As he said in the Knights 
(516 sqq.), kwupdodidackarla (‘the pro- 
duction of a comedy’) was xaXerurarov 
épyov amdyrwy, and it was necessary to 
‘labour at the oar’ (ib. 542) before 
putting one’s hand to the tiller, and 
sailing the ship oneself. This is the 
simple and natural explanation ; and it 
may be admitted that Aristophanes 
acted cwdpovikGs in not prematurely 
courting the applause of an Athenian 
audience, who had granted their favours 
to but few, and who had not scrupled 
to cover with ridicule their old favourites 
when their prime was past (ib. 518 sqq.). 
ox é&jv should not be forced so as to 
imply that there was a legal obstacle 
to one’s asking for a chorus before a 
certain age; nor should it be taken to 
insinuate that the poet was prevented 
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é&é0nxa, mais 8 érépa tis AaBoda” avelXETO, 531 
ipels § eFeOpdpate yervaiws xaraidetoate: 

éx TovTov por miata Tap tov yvouns eof dpxia. 
vov ov "Hréetpav kat éxelvny 78 % Kopodia 
tntota’ AO, Wv wou émutbyn Oeatais oitw codois: 
yvooeta. yap, iwrep iSn, TadeApod Tov Boorpuyxov. 536 
ds 88 cbdpov éorl pices ocKxépac: Hrs mpata pev 
ovdev HAVE paapévn cKiTWov KaOeLpévor, 


531 Heidhiis raids’ 8 érépa, but the article would be required with 7. : 
J. Hartmann (Mnem. xxxv. p. 82) dais & € on the ground that a childless 
married woman, and not ‘a maiden, was likely to adopt the child; but 
there is nothing to show that érépa is a married woman 533 poe om. 
V || dpiv codd.: Sauppe tuov 534 ‘HXéxtpa RV || 98 Fv «. V 535 
AG RK dett. al., Ald. || Gearats om. R 536 wep om. R 538 
HAGev V || Blaydes otk eiojAGe, but ovddev is probably idiomatic (though 
a schol. says mapéAxes Td Sev), being equivalent to ov« . . ovdév, cp. 656, 
974, Eur. Med. 343 (Lenting, Obs. crit. p. 67) || oxitwov RV ete., Ald.: 


oxKvrtiov al. 


by his supposed foreign birth (Ach. 
Introd. p. xi.) from producing the play 
in person (as v. Leeuwen thinks); see 
R. Kent, Cl. Rev. xix. p. 153, Ritter, 
Philol. xxxiv. p. 455. 

531. éé0nka: cp. Ran. 1190, Eur. 
Phoen. 25, éyxurplfev Vesp. 289 n. 

mats: schol. R (not in V) 87 od dv 
éavrov édldate rovs Aatradeis, <7d> rp&rov 
éavrovd Opaua, but by means of Philonides 
or Callistratus; cp. Gunning, De Bab. 
Ar. fab. pp. 42 sqq., Anon. De com. ii. 
§ 11 Kaibel, Bergk ap. Meineke, FCG. 
li. p. 916, Briel, De Caltist. et Phil. 

» LOL 

: 533. ék tovrov: schol. V (int.) é 
éxelvov tov xpdvov dlra [Ruth. irda] 
pol éort TH mpds Kuads Kal moral cuvOAKaL. 

wap tpav: cp. Xen. Cyr. iv. 2 § 13 
ty’ éxwv kal od Ta TisTa Tap’ Hudy mopevy, 
Anab. i. 6 § 7. 

Spxia, ‘sure pledges’ (of your judg- 
ment), viz. in the reception which you 
gave the Daetalés; an epic phrase, cp. 
Il. iii. 73 ete., Lucian, Pisce. 3 ds ovk 
éore Aéovor kat dvdpdow 8. mw. (Weyland, 
De Ar. Nub. p. 26). 

5384. Schol. V (ext.) Alcytdov péperar 
Spaua Xonpdpn, ev w [d R] ’Hdéxrpa 
mapayevouevn els Tov Tdpov rod marpds 
€k Tov mAoKduou Tov adeApdy (’Opécrnv) 
éyrwpioev : id. (int.) kal 7 Kwumdla atrn 
tovs Oeards éxelyns Tis Kwumdlas, ddeXph 
avris ovoa, émvyvwicera édv Uy. Schol. 
R (not in V) rap’ AloxvAw év Xondédpas 


h “Hyéxrpa éx Tov Boorpixou émvywaoKet 
Tov ’Opéorny édnrvObra* Somep h’HrExTpa, 
gnotv, otrws Kal } Kwumdla Kara (jTnow 
HrOev Trav Oeatdv Trav rére* emeyvwmoerat 
yap édv te ctuBorov éxelvwy tin Kal Tov 
éravov. These explanations, which are 
obviously from a good source, must be 
accepted, although the picture which 
they suggest is not very satisfactory. 
The poet has been blamed for having 
introduced a confusion of thought, by 
substituting, in the comparison, for the 
spectators of the Daetalés the favour 
with which it was received (Biicheler, 
N. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 681, H. Richards, 
Cl. Rev. xvii. p. 8b, Aristoph. ete. 
p- 25). To me, the disturbing element 
seems to lie in the double comparison 
which is implied: first, that made by 
the spectators between the Agon of the 
Daetalés and the discussion of the 
‘Reasons,’ which was added in the pre- 
sent edition of the play (cp. Weyland, 
Uber d. Epirrh, etc. p. 6, F. Ritter, 
Philol. xxxiv. p. 457, F. Witten, De 
Nub. retract. p. 6); and, secondly, that 
made by the poet between the spec- 
tators of the present play and those 
of the Daetalés. The sense, as given 
by the scholiasts, would seem to be: 
‘Electra visits the tomb of her father, 
and finds the lock of Orestes. She is 
struck by its resemblance to her own 
hair, and concludes that it belongs 
to her brother. Thus Aristophanes’ 
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not ripe for motherhood, exposed my bairn, who was mothered 
by another’s care, and gently nurtured and schooled by you,— 
ever since that day I have had in my heart sure pledges of your 


judgment. 


So now, like Electra in the play, my comedy has 


come forth to see, if perchance she can find an audience as 


instinct with wit. 


First, she is not decorated with 


For if, by hap, she see her brother’s curl, 
she will recognize it straightway. 


Pray mark her native decency. 
the stitched and leathern cod- 


comedy (= Electra), on hearing the 
applause of the spectators, concludes 
that it is the same as that which greeted 
the kindred play, the Daetalés (= 
Orestes), and proceeds from the same 
source.’ As Electra did not visit the 
tomb in order to look for the lock, the 
comparison of Aristophanes seems to 
be elaborate rather than very apt. It 
would have been more satisfactory if he 
had written yooorra yap (ol Gearal), 
qwrep iSwor r. 7. B., viz. they will con- 
clude from the similarity of the new 
Agon to that of the Daetalés that it 
comes from the same hand, and will 
applaud it; and, on the other hand, 
the poet will infer from the applause that 
the spectators are men of wit, as on the 
former occasion. It is to be noted that 
if Aristophanes was not thinking of the 
similarity between the plays, he would 
have found better precedents of victory 
in the Acharnés or Equites, which won 
first prizes, than in the Daetalés, which 
was only second. For A. W. Verrall’s 
curious interpretation of this passage, 
and Eg. 532, see Cl. Rev. xvi. p. 8 b. 

kata, ‘a Electra,’ ep. 971, Vesp. 
531 n., Aves 919, 1001, Sobol. Praep. 
p. 128. 

éxelyynv: cp. Vesp. 236 n. 

535. tv wou: cp. ib, 271 n. 

émurdyy: cp. 195 n. 
536. Rao : cp. Aesch. Cho. 168 
sqq., Eur. Zl. 515 sqq.; it isa poetical 
word (=xtkiwvos, Vesp. 1069), ep. Eccl. 
955 (lyrical), never in trimeters. 

537. cadpev: schol. R (not in V) 
atrn  Kwuwdta. Notice that cwdppwr 
(‘masshaltend,’ Heidhiis,‘Vber d. Wolken, 
p. 7, ep. 962 n.) is not restricted to 538, 
but includes everything down to 543. 
Aristophanes aimed at moderation all 
round in his dramatic art. 

toe emphatic, ‘in its essence and 
aim’ (Biicheler, J.c.). 

mpara pey . . ovSé (540): an unusual 
consecution; probably mp. wey are 


solitaria, as frequently. In cw&dpwv 
there is a reference to 529; by virtue 
of the similarity between the pieces, 
the poet expects his old admirers to 
receive the Clouds with favour. 

538. ovSév: schol. in Su. (s.vv. ovdév 
HrAGe, not in RV) wapéAxec rd Sev’ HOere 
yap elreiv, ovx HOE, cvv7Ows. 

oxvitivov: schol. V (ext.) elogecay 
yap of Kwpixol duefwoudvo. depuarwa 
aldota xdpiv ~yeolou (poprixkGs xaprevTefo- 
wevot) ; an allusion, possibly to Cratinus 
and Amipsias (Biicheler, MW. Jahrb. 
lxxxiiil. p. 681), but more probably to 
the ‘ Phlyacian’ farces, cp. Arnob. Adv. 
gent. Vii. 239 delectantur ut res est, stupi- 
dorum capitibus rasis, alaparum sonitu 
atque plausu, factis ac dictis turpibus, 
Sacinorum ingentium rubore. 

There has been much debate as to 
what Aristophanes’ innovation was ; ac- 
cording to v. Leeuwen, the cwdpoctvy 
was confined to the chorus, but the 
natural meaning is that the phallus 
was entirely absent. The poet’s boast 
is that, unlike his rivals, he despised 
Megarian farce, which excited laughter 
by external exhibitions of indecency ; in 
his plays, ‘laughter’ resides in the wit 
and Z’esprit of the érn (Emerson, Am. 
J. Phil. x. pp. 265 sqq.). Even if the 
phallus is occasionally employed, it is 
restricted to the scurrilous episodes 
which succeed the Parabasis, and which 
were a survival of the old Possenspiel 
(Vesp. 66 n., Zielinski, Qw. com. p. 30). 
Some recent writers (A. Korte, ‘‘ Archaol. 
Stud. z. alt. Kom.,” Jahrb. d. arch. 
Inst. viii., 1894, Dierke, Arch. Ztg., 1885, 
col. 31 sqq., B. Arnold in Baumeister, 
Denkm. ii. pp. 819 sqq.) have argued 
that all comic actors were attired in the 
manner represented on the ‘ Phlyacian’ 
vases (cp. A. Miiller, Biihnenalt. pp. 244 
sqq-, Dorpfeld-Reisch, Griech. Theat. pp. 
315 sqq.), but the personal character of 
comedy in the best writers of this age 
is inconsistent with such an assumption 
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a , fv Ae ‘a b 
épudpov e& dxpov, maxd, Tois madiou Wy” 7 Yyédas 
aha 
ovd écxarwe Tovs daraxpovs, ovdé Kopoay etdKuoer, 


ovdé mpecBuTns 6 éyov TaN TH Baxrnpia 


541 


/ \ amas S t \ , 
TUTTEL TOV TAPOVT apavifwv TIOVHpa CKOMELATA, 


540 coxwev RV 
p- 393) 


fatifwy ; but see comm. || Baxrnpia V 


(Paw 742), but see comm. 


541 sq. Deleted by v. Herwerden (Mnem. xix. 
541 Naber 6 déywv appyr 7 


Baxrypig | t. tT. Tapdvra 


542 wapdvr’] Blaydes fevyovr’ 


(G. Thiele in Ilberg’s Meu-Jahrb. v. 
pp. 405 sqq., H. Schnabel, Kordaz, p. 
24 


Many editors have tried to explain 
the indecencies in the Clouds by means 
of the hypothesis that the cwdpocivy 
was confined to the second edition 
(Gottling, Uber d. Redact. etc. p. 20 n. 
9, H. Kochly, Akad. Vortr. p. 421): 
but to admit the indecency of the first 
edition would be to agree with the ver- 
dict of the judges (Biicheler, V. Jahrb. 
lxxxiii. p. 680), and the whole passage 
implies that the two editions were alike 
in spirit; besides, 658, 731 sqq. ete. 
do not demonstrate that a phal/us was 
worn by Strepsiades, and Aristophanes’s 
boast is not that he eschewed indecencies 
(for this would not be true), but that 
he disowned the ‘ Phlyacian’ dress, and 
that the chief interest of his works did 
not lie in their indecency, cp. Heidhiis, 
Uber d. Wolken, p. 7. FF. Witten (De 
Nub. retract. p. 6) seeks to show that 
Aristophanes’s instances of  scurrility 
are all from his own play (e.g. bald 
men are ridiculed 147, the Cordax was 
probably danced 1206 sqq., the stick 
is employed 1297, and torches in 1499 
sqq.), and that his point is that, though 
the taste of his audience requires such 
exhibitions, he himself does not rest his 
confidence of victory on them, but on 
his é7r7. 

539. épvpdy x7vd.: the only instance 
in the Parabasis of a resolved antispast ; 
for é. ep. Ach. 787. 

é€ &kpov: schol. R (not in V) dixas° 
éer yap elrety xal [7 MS.] epudpdy é 
dxpov <xat é& dxpov> maxv* rovadra yap 
ol kwurkol mpds yékwra érolour. 

Twaxv: cp. Ach. 787, Pax 1348, Lys. 
23 sq., Hecl. 1048. 

tots matdios xTA.: cp. Browning, 
Aristoph. Aol. ‘abjured these satyr- 
adjuncts, sewn to bid That boys laugh.’ 
The allusion here is certainly to the 
Meyapuch xwywdla, or Doric comedy, 


which was sacred to Artemis Orthia, 
the goddess of fruitfulness, and of which 
the phallus seems to have been a feature, 
cp. H. Schnabel, Kordax, pp. 38, 58, 62 
sqq. A scholium (not in RV) sees an 
allusion to Eupolis’ Prospaitii (419 B.o. 
according to Zelle, De com. temp. def. 
p. 48), especially i. p. 323 K. (ii. p. 
521 M.) rotr’ gore cor | 7d oKOpp’ a- 
cedyés kal Meyaprxdy kal opddpa | Yuxpdv- 
yera yap, ws opds, ra madla, where 
Eupolis, who was in sympathy with 
Aristophanes’ revolt against ‘Phlyacian’ 
indecency, seems to be protesting against 
such exhibitions (see Halbertsma, Prosop. 
Ar. p. 46, Liibke, Obs. crit. in hist. vet. 
Gr. com. pp. 47 sqq., Zelle, ib. pp. 38 
sqq.). Bergk (Rell. com. Att. p. 271) 
thinks the allusion is to Sannyrio, and 
to his oxurlyyn émixovpla (Athen. 551 0, 
Strattis i. p. 727 K.; ii. p. 785 M.); 
but, in spite of Zys. 110, this phrase 
may be innocent, as Sannyrio, like 
pr(dpwos Kuwyclas (Aves 1877) was 
fragile (Athen. 7.c.) and may have worn 
leather stays (Halbertsma, ib. p. 58, 
Meineke, Z.c.). 

aravSlous : viz. ‘ children,’ not ‘slaves’ 
(Kock), as Pax 50 sqq. shows that they 
were admitted to comedies, even in the 
early days; for the later period see A. 
Miiller, Biihnenalt. p. 292 nn. 1, 2, P. 
Girard, Educ. athén. p. 260. 

540. toxwe, ‘baited, gleeked and 
galled at piled crowns’ (ep. Shak. Meas. 
I. ii. 86). If the allusion is to Eupolis, 
who wrote, in his Baptae (produced 
between 418 and 415 B.c., cp. Zelle, 
ib. p. 44), Kdxelvous rods ‘Imméas | Evp- 
erolnoa TH harakpg Tovrw Kkddwpnodunv 
(i. p. 276 K.; ii. p. 453 M.), this part 
of the Parabasis was written after 418 
B.C. ; possibly id. i. p. 383 K. (ii. p. 
537 1. 5 M., from the Awrea gens, 422 
B.C.) may also refer to Aristophanes. 
For the poet’s supposed baldness ep. Paz: 
774 sqq. But éoxwYe more probably 
means ‘introduced a bald character” 
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piece, so broad and rubious, designed to make the children laugh ; 
then, there is no baiting of ‘peeled crowns, no heeling of the 
lavolt ; nor does the chief actor seek to cloak his scurril jests by 
belabouring those about him with his staff: nor does she bound 


such as Chaerephon, as Biicheler (WN. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 681) thinks ; or, as I 
prefer, such as the choristers, who were 
familiar in Meyapixa oxdupara, cp. H. 
Schnabel, Kordax, p. 20, Zieliiiski, Qu. 
com. pp. 90 sqq. 

kdépdax’ elAxvoev, ‘heeled the high 
lavolt’ (Shak. Troil. 1v. iv. 86), ‘the 
swaggering up-spring’ (id. Hamil. i. iv. 
9), ‘the coranto’ (id. 7'w. I. iii. 139), ‘the 
back-trick ’ (ib. 131), ‘the hay’ (id. DLL. 
v. i. 166). @\xew is used of the same 
dance in Pax 328, expressing not ‘long 
measured steps’ (L. & S.), which were 
certainly not a feature of this dance, 
but probably the extreme exertion of ‘a 
strutting player, whose conceit Lies in 
his hamstring’ (Troi. 1. iii. 153), since 
it was expected mori muyav d\decbu 
(Lys. 82); @. is used of violent exercise 
in Plato, Parm. 135 D é\xvoov 5€ cavrdv 
kal yipvacat paddov dia THs SoKovons 
axphorov elvat Kal xadXoupévns brd Tov 
mo\\Gv ddorecxlas, Ews Eri véos el- el dé 
pH, o¢ GtahedEera 7 ad7jOeva, which, pace 
Heindorf, is not a metaphor from opus 
textoritwm; nor does the word imply 
the use of a rope, which would be 
absurd in the case of a solo dancer. 
W. E. Downes (Cl. Rev. xix. pp. 399 sq.) 
thinks the phrase implies movements 
in trochaic metre ; but it is more prob- 
able that 2\xew means ‘to raise’ (the 
knees towards the stomach), as in £g. 
107 @\xe means ‘raise’ (the cup to the 
lips), ep. Poll. iv. § 105 ocxwords &., 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1491 oxédos éxdaxrifwr, 
H. Schnabel, Kordax, p. 3. For a repre- 
sentation of the cordax (on an amphora 
in the museum at Corneto) cp. id. p. 
25; also Taf. 1. apeldxvoey 553 is 
different. 

xépSaxa: schol. V (int.) <éore dé R> 
eldos Opxicews Kwuxns doxnuovos [R: 
-octvns V\° elal bé(R: ore V] rpla [eloiv] 
elin dpxncews, eupéreca pev TpayiKijs, 
ous [orxuvyls R] 6¢ carupiKas, kal Kopdakt 
[xép6. 6é R] kwucxis: ep. Su. s.v. xopda- 
kite. See Ach. Introd. p. Ixx.; the 
allusion here may be to Eupolis, who 
had represented Hyperbolus’ mother 
dancing a break-down (cp. 555 sq. ). 

541. Schol. V (ext.) (rodro els) "Epuwva 
[R: Déppwva V] dAéyer tov broxpirjy* Kal 


yap éxeivos rod yehav xdpw Tods éyyis 
éorGras érumtey TH Baxrnpla’ (éxrds dé 
éaurod roujoas Ta rovnpa oxdppara Tobros 
Tots ‘yedolots xpHrar* der Se els 7d xph- 
cyov Tov ’Abnvaluy Ta movnpd oKdp- 
para Aéyew, 6 Gy éraidevovTo of Kaxds 
mpdtrovres). Hermon was an actor of 
Hermippus (Naber, Mnem. xi. p. 368). 
For his style see Poll. iv. 148; his 
favourite réle was the plagosus senex, 
irodicrporos, cp. An. Bekk. 362. 15 
(i. p. 249 K.; ii. p. 414 M.) éyd cov 
onjpepov | TurTwy 76 Tpbowmoy aluopvyxLay 
mod, Mein. i. p. 562. 

tan: according to Zieliiiski (Glied. 
p. 289 n. 1, Qu. com. p. 22) én, in 
comedy (except in certain stock locutions, 
cp. 1375 n.), always means ‘ tetrameters,’ 
and 6 \éy. 7. here means one of the 
chief actors in an Agon, as he holds, of 
Cratinus’ Ilurivy; but it is safer to 
follow the scholiast. Possibly, 6 Aé-y. 7. 
may mean the Coryphaeus, to whom 
choric tetrameters are generally assigned. 
In tragedy, érn means iambic senarii, 
ep. Strattis i. p. 711 K. (ii. p. 763 M.) 
Ta Tpara Tav éray hévyew. 

Baxtnpia: carried by the old, cp. 
Vesp. 33 n. 

542. timre.: the present tense (as 
contrasted with the aorists in 535, 538, 
540) marks the action as more than 
momentary. Heidhiis (Uber d. Wolken, 
p. 4) thinks the aorists refer to the pro- 
duction of the first edition in 423 B.c. ; 
but the subjunctive in 535 shows that 
he is mistaken, 


troy tapévra: possibly ‘the by- 
standers,’ in which case 7, m.=7Tdv 
tuxivra. If it means a slave (as 
Zieliiski argues, Qu. com. p. 23), 


Aristophanes is like Satan reproving 
sin, cp. 58, 1297 sqq., Vesp. 13823 sqq. 
adavitwv, ‘eclipsing scurril jests.” 
Schol. R (not in V) ra gatda cxopuara, 
8 gore Tas ebTEAGs TemAacpuEevas Kwywolas 
dgaveis moby, TovréoTe Tepikanht’T TOW TO 
yodwre kal rH madd, F olov érirpliBuy ra 
cxoppara, kalrep movnpa bvrTa (I don’t 
understand x.): cp. 972 (in a different 
sense), Thuc. vi. 36 § 2 drws THe 
KowG pbBw tov ohérepovy éemnvydfwvra.. 
Zieliliski /.c. wrongly translates dum 
frigidos iocos tollit; Lenting (Obs. crit. 
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~ a "a 5) 2 OF 259) FN ed) 2 . 
ov8’ eianke Sadas eyovo’, ovd’ tov tov Boa, 

a a M4 ’ a 
GXN avTh Kal toils éreow TieTevovT érnrvoev. 


le} \ Xx \ >’ A 
Kayo pev ToLoDTOS avnp OV ToHnTHS ov Kop, 


545 


al a a \ \ Cite, ? 4 

ovd tuas Snr éEaratady Sis Kai Tpis TavT evoayov, 
/ / 

GAN del Kaas idéas ciohépwoy copiSopar, 
\ f, be 

ovdey GAAjAaLoW potas Kal Tacas SeELas 

aA / ” / > BA bf > \ / 

ds péytotov dvta Kréov’ erratic eis THY YyaoTEpa, 


/ nan > ” Ze 
KovK éTOAUNS adOus erreuTndiTaL AVTM KELMEVE. 


550 


543 exife V (sic) 
colon after rovovTos 
548 aAAyjAas V || opotas V 
ernoynod y aitw Ald. 


544 air? V 
546 tavr RV etc., Ald. 
550 atris R: eioadus [eo-] y ex- 
This line is rightly given in RV, wrongly in all 


545 Piccolomini places a 
547 aiet RV Ald. 


other MSS. (and in Su. s.v. éyarnéjoar): Lenting er eum. TO Keipeve, 
which is not in accordance with the Greek idiom 


p. 67) makes da. refer to the poet, not 
the old man, but this is impossible. 

543. o¥Sé xr. : schol. V (int.) (ox 
gore OAdos evradoa rive mapoverdifer* aAAG 
kal éaut@, éwel memolnceyv ev Toe Téde 
Tov Spduaros Katouévny thy diarpiBhy 
Zwxpdrovs* Kat twas Tav dirocdg@wy 
éyovtas tod lov év O€ Tals mpwrats 
Ne@éNats toiro ov memolnxe [see Hypo- 
thesis VII., Biicheler, VW. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. 
p. 678, and Brentano, Untersuch. p. 
48. According to Ritter, Philol. xxxiv. 
p. 454, the author of Hypothesis VII. 
was also responsible for this note: see 
1476 sqq. n.J. || move? 6& adrd ws mera 
N6you, obro. dé dxalpws); also in Vesp. 
1829, Plut. 1041, andin Zys. 1218, where 
the poet, or possibly a copyist, wrote 
goprixdy 7d xwplov. Here, Aristophanes 
is probably alluding to some scene in 
a ‘Phlyacian” play in which the Chorus 
entered with torches (as the Mystae in 
a serious passage, in Ran. 340 sqq.) 
and caused an &xmrAnéts reparddns (as in 
Aesch, Hum. ; see Biicheler, ib. p. 679). 
His own introduction of torches was 
Mera Néyou, and necessary to the plot. 

tod tod: cp. Plut. 478 Body lod tov. 
The exclamation is not unusual in 
Aristophanes (1170, 1321, 1498), and 
there is no apparent reason why it 
should be tabooed; but Aristophanes 
is doubtless referring to some well- 
known scene in a play of a rival. There 
is surely no need (with Naber, Mnem. 
xi. p. 313) to have recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of a faulty ‘contamination’ of 
the two editions of the play, in order to 
explain the occurrence of this common 


exclamation in 1170 etc. Biicheler (WV. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 679) oddly thinks that 
the meaning is that Aristophanes did 
not indulge in lamentations on his ill 
success. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. pp. 747 
n. 1, 830) sees a Cynic reference in all 
these lines: the blow with the stick 
occurs in Plato, Hipp. mai. 292; the 
torch-dance in Rep. init. ; the scoff at 
baldness in Symp. init.; the exclamation 
in Rep. 432 pD, Hipp. mat. 2918, all 
which passages he holds to be ‘ Cynical.’ 
Few, however, will be inclined to believe 
that the passage is aimed at philosophers. 

Gottling (Uber d. Redact. etc. p. 20) 
has the curious idea that the meaning 
is that the present play is intended for 
a reading public, and will not endeavour 
to excite laughter by means of such 
scenes as the burning of Socrates’ Pensoir, 
as in the first edition. 

544. tots éreotv: schol. R (not in V) 
Tots wérpots, bre Kal Ta éTpa ern Kadodor, 

&qdveev, ‘is here,’ cp. Hg. 682. 

545. pév: answered by 6€ 551. 

avijp wonths: cp. Vesp. 269 n. 

ov kop: schol. V (int.) (av7i rod) ob 
Kéya ppove, (ovde ceuvtvoua: xaprévrws 
dé Néyee [Nelrer MS.], ézrel cal padaxpds 
hv) [cp. Su. s.vv.]; see 540 n. 

546. Schol. V (ext.) (kairo: cat airy 
devrépa elonjxOn, GAN’ tows [-os MS.] did- 
gopos* doxovor dé of moddol KwpuKol dard 
Tov airy Anupdtrwy Ta atta elod-yew 
dpduara). Aristophanes seems to be re- 
plying to some charge here ; possibly (as 
Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 247 suggests), his 
Clouds had been criticized as being a 
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upon the scene with blazing torches, nor scream ‘alack, alack’ ; 
but she comes on in calm confidence of herself and her lines. 
Now I, though a poet of this quirk, give myself no airs, nor seek 
to fool you with vain repetitions, but I show my art in devising 


fire-new jests,—ever fresh and ever witty. 


I yerked Cleon in the 


paunch, when at the zenith of his power, though I had not the 


réchauffé of the Daetalés (cp. 534 n.), 
possibly he implies (as is stated by 
Hypothesis VII.) that the second edition 
of the Clouds is not a rehash of the 
first, but ddocxepGs mererynudricrat ; see 
Biicheler, V. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 682. 

edodyev: cp. dch. 11 n., ib. Excursus I. 

547. kawvds, ‘fire-new’ (Shak. LLL. 
I. i. 177), ‘ untraded’ (Toil. 1v. v. 177). 
Schol. R (notin V) dv7i rod véas cal od Tas 
avras wéhw: cp. Vesp. 1044 n. Possibly 
an allusion to Aristophanes’s attempt to 
banish ‘ Megarian farce’ from the stage 
(cp. Pax 748 sqq.). For the charge of 
plagiarism against comic poets, in schol. 
546, cp. Naber, Mnem. xi. pp. 303 sqq., 
ii. p. 470 K. (iii. p. 621 M.) of perv 
mwonral Ajpos elow- ove év | kawdv yap 
edploxovew, adda peradéper | eExacros 
alray tatr’ dvw te cal kdrw: but it is 
probably undeserved, as the Athenians 
were passionate lovers of novelties (Thuc. 
i. 70 § 2, iii. 88 § 5), and drepdarra Trav 
elwérwv, and insisted on being regaled, 
in the theatres, with kawal rapoyides 
(Metag. i. p. 708 K.; ii. p. 756 M.). 
The present line has been taken by Joél 
(Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 826) as im- 
plying that the play has been completely 
rewritten. 

iSéas: 289 n.; called edpjuara 561. 

eiodpépwv, ‘introducing’ into his 
plays, cp. Ran. 850 elopépwy els rip 
TEXPNY. 

coditopat: as in art-circles, nowa- 
days, the changes are rung on ‘art for 
art’s sake,’ so copia was hackneyed at 
Athens (520 n.). In earlier times, even 
poets were called cogiorat (331 n.), ep. 
Eq. 299 where, in reply to the Sausage- 
seller’s xKdmupxk® ‘ye PBderdvrwy, the 
Paphlagonian replies d)Nérpia_ rolvuv 
sopifn, which is a sneer at the Sophists’ 
use of the word. 

549. péytorov: schol. R (not in V) év 
trois ‘Immetow ; after Cleon’s success at 
Sphacteria, where (Vesp. 62) &auwpe rijs 
TUXNS Xap. 

KXéova: schol. V (int.) 6 KXéwy azo- 
Ovioke: emi “Apewlov: (mpd dé rovrov 
éotiv “Icapxos, ép’ 08 al mp&rac Nedédac 


elonxOnoav® 6 pévror ’Avdporlwy [-wrlwy 
MS. ] [Miller, FHG. i. p. 376 § 46] [odros] 
éml’Arxalov dyol rod mera ’Apevlay rov 
KnrXéwva redevtijcar Svoly érecw torepov 
THs Tov Neded@v didackaXrlas.) elkdrws 
ody ws ere meprdvre TH KdEwve Aovdopetrar 
6 "Apicropdyns, ob udvov év Tots mpoxet- 
pévois, GANG Kal év Tots é&fs [* Av Kréwva 
Tov Adpov rd.” R]. The mention of 
Aminias here may be compared with the 
last line of Hypothesis V. which may 
have been by the same author (perhaps 
Callimachus, cp. Bernhardy, Hrat. p. 
204, Grobl, Die alt. Hyp. p. 30). 

érawca xrd., ‘gave him a swashing 
blow,’ an allusion to Hg. 273 yacrplfoua:, 
ib. 454 ra?’ atrov kal ydaorpive: but the 
metaphor is common in vulgar language, 
cp. Nicol. Com. iii. p. 383 K. (iv. p. 
579 M.). For érawa, ferit, ep. Vesp. 
1254 n., J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. pp. 
278, 283. 

550. Schol. V (ext.) dvr rod jpxécOnv 
[éxopécOnv Su. s.v. eurndjou] rH pa 
kwuwodlea. Itis not true that Aristophanes. 
spared Cleon after the Knights, or even 
after his death, ep. Pax 754 sqq. (= Vesp. 
1130 sqq.) where there is the same 
allusion as here (1030 d\X’ ‘Hpakdéous 
épyjv tiv’ exwv rotor peyloros émt- 
xepety: the present passage defends 
peyloros against Merry’s @npol or my 
own Toicl y duelkros). Why Aristo- 
phanes ‘spared’ Cleon may be inferred 
from Vesp, 1284 sqq., where see note. 

érédpnoa, induxt animum (the 
original meaning of the word), cp. Vesp. 
327 n., Soph. Phil. 82, OC. 184, ete. 

éreprndijoat, ‘to foot him’ (Shak. 
Merch. I. iii. 119 ‘you that did foot me 
as you spurn a stranger cur’), ‘to spurn 
upon him’ (Rich. IIIT. ii. 42), ‘to jet on’ 
(ib. 11. iv. 51); the Athenians admired 
magnanimity (though contrary to nature, 
ep. Aesch. 4g. 884, Soph. 47. 989 sq.) 
in the case of a prostrate foe, ep. Sopater 
(in Walz, Rhet. Graect, iv. 550) rots mpé- 
mepov HOuknKbot Keyevors UoTepov wh érepu- 
Balvewy. 

keusevw, ‘as he lay prostrate’ after 
the blow, cp. Miiller-Striibing, ist. 
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obra 8, as drat mapédoxev AaBHv “TrépBoros, 
rovrov Seldavov KodeTpaa Gael Kal THY pNTEpa. 
Edmonds pev tov Mapixay mpotictov rapethevoev 
exotpéas Tods jpuetépous ‘Immréas Kaos KaKds, 


551 Blaydes evédwxev (Lys. 671) 
KoAetp@or): Geel od Tov . 
article || koAetp@ow V 


552 rovrov codd,: Tov Su. (s.v- 


. pntépa; but SecAavos should not have the 
553 Mapixav Ald.: paxapixav V (the third 


letter is deleted, and the scribe began the word again after his blunder) : 
paxapixav R || rpdérirrov V etc., Ald. : mpétepov R: Cobet mpwrurros 


Krit. p. 171 n.; but Cleon was so far 
from being ‘ prostrate’ after the Knights 
that he compelled Aristophanes m@nxi- 
few, and the first edition of the Clouds 
may have been the first-fruits of the 
mOnkicuds. It is to be noted that the 
poet does not boast of his magnanimity 
here, but only of his avoidance of trite 
subjects; the statement is curious in 
view of 581 sqq., and has been held to 
be an indication that the present play 
was not finally revised by the author 
(Gottling, Uber d. Redact. etc. p. 16), 
but cp. Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 8. 

551. odrot: schol. V (ext.) (dv7l rod 
oi &dox kwumdol) ; possibly contemptuous 
(like obrot), ep. 83 n. 

AaBAv: schol. R (not in V) dpxnp ; 
ep. 1047 crit. n., Hy. 847. For such 
metaphors from the palaestra cp. 126 n., 
1047, Ach. 571 n., 704 n., Hg. 262 sqq., 
Noordewier, Metaph. Ar. pp. 82 sqq. 

“YarépBodos: the leading demagogue 
(wrpoorarys Tod Ojwov, Kndeuwv, émlrporos, 
cp. Vesp. 242 n.), after the death of 
Cleon, see Pax 680; for his character 
ep. Vesp. 1007 n. As to the ‘handle’ 
mentioned here, Biicheler (NM. Jahrb. 
Ixxxiii. p. 658) has suggested that it 
may have been the mishap alluded to in 
623 sqq., but see nn. there; Kirchner 
(Prosop. Att. ii. pp. 329 sq.) suggests 
that the reference is to the incident 
mentioned in Leucon, i. 704 K. (ii. p. 
749 M.). 

552. SefAatov : cp. 12 n. 

KoderpOor: schol. V (ext.) <dvrl rod 


R> katararotow [-Gow R], dd trav ras 


éXalas Karamrarovyrwy: of dé rd évddre- 
cba TH Kola’ SHdov dé Sri mpbrepov 
[rp&ros MS.] 6 Mapixds éd:ddx0n Trav B 
NededGv. <déyer bre avTl rod Kard Tod 
Kdd\ov TUrrovot R, Su. s.v.> The word 
was unintelligible to the Scholiasts, 
whose etymologies are of the usual type ; 
doubtless it was argot. If it had any- 
thing to do with xédos, we might trans- 


late ‘they fetch the rim (Shak. Hen. V 
Iv. iv. 15 ‘I will fetch thy rim out at 
thy throat In drops of crimson blood’ ; 
as Pistol puts it) out of the poor wretch’ ; 
or, perhaps, by ‘they haggle o’er’ (ib. Iv. 
vi. 11), ‘they dry-beat’ (id. Rom. Iv. v. 
126), ‘they clapper-claw’ (id. Trot. v. 
iv. 1), ‘they pun into shivers’ (ib. 11. 
i, 42), ‘they tread into mortar’ (Lear 
11. ii. 70 ‘I will tread this unbolted 
villain into mortar, and daub the wall 
of a jakes with him’), or ‘they baffle’ 
(1 Hen. IV't. ii. 113 ‘an I do not, call 
me a villain, and baffle me’). 

The references here are probably to 
Plato Com. (who wrote a play called 
Hyperbolus in 419 B.c., see i. p. 648 K.; 
ii. p. 669 M.), to Hermippus (whose 
Artopolides was produced in 420 B.c., 
according to Cobet; but Meineke, 
Zuborge, Hermes xii. p. 199, think this 
play to have been written after Hyper- 
bolus’ ostracism ; see, however, Gilbert, 
Beitr. pp. 214 sq.) ; certainly to Eupolis, 
who attacked him in his Maricas (421 
B.0., 1. p. 807 K.; ii. p. 499 M.). For 
the dates of these plays see Zelle, ib. 
pp. 41 sq. 

pytépa: attacked by Aristophanes 
himself, after Hyperbolus’ murder, 
Thesm. 840; see Meineke, FCG. i. p. 189, 
Bergk, Rel. com. Att. pp. 308 sqq. Her 
name, Aox®, has been recovered by 
Bergk from schol. Ald. kat thy unrépa 
Thy “LrepBdrov, Thy Soxodoay év rats 
*"Aprormdcw* moda Kat’ adrod elrey 
"Epuummos, a doubtful suggestion, as the 
text of schol. RV shows (see below on 
555). 

553. Evsrodis: for the quarrel between 
Aristophanes and Eupolis see my edition 
of the Vespae, p. 115. There is a curious 
Aldine schol. here (not in RV): ’Eparo- 
o6évns 5€ [Bernhardy, Hratosthenica, p. 
212; perhaps from his twelve books 
Ilept rijs dpxatas kwuwdtas| dyor Kadxrl- 
Maxov éyKadey rats diacKkadtas, sre 
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heart to foot him when down. But my rivals, if once Hyperbolus 
has given them a hold, never cease pulling the rim out of 


the poor wretch,—him and his mother too. 


Eupolis first and 


foremost, having damnably mauled my Knights, dragged upon 


pépovew vorepov rpirw érec roy Mapixay 
tov NededOv, caps évraida elpnuévov 
8rt mpbrepov Kabetrac* AavOdve 8 abréy, 
gdyoly, bre ev pev tats didaxGeloas ovdev 
Towovrov elpnxev* év dé rats borepoy dia- 
oxevacbeloats el Néyerat, odev drorov. al 
Oidackadlar 5¢ SHArov Sri Tas SidayGeloas 
pépovor* mw&s 5 ob cuvetde <KaddXluaxos> 
bre kal €y r@ MapixG mporeredevrjxer 
Knr\éwr, &v 5& rats Nepedats (581) Aéyerar 
“elra . . xr.” ; the error, if authentic, 
is curious in the head of the Alexandrine 
library (Ritschl, KZ. phil. Schr. i. pp. 
18 sq., 146 sq., but this is questioned), 
and author of the ILiaxes (for an attempt 
to save his credit see F. Ritter, Philo. 
xxxiv. pp. 447-64, Brentano, Untersuch. 
pp. 93 sqq., but he often fell into errors 
corrected by Eratosthenes, cp. G. Steffen, 
De canone qui dicitur Ar. et Aristarchi, 
p- 5). This scholium is valuable as 
proving two things, (1) that the second 
edition of the Nuwbes was never acted in 
the theatre of Dionysus, and (2) that 
Eratosthenes must have had access to 
the first edition (or at least to an 
authoritative tradition as to its char- 
acter), both which facts have been 
denied (e.g. by Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. 
retract. ii. p. 4, iv. p. 6, Qu. Ar. p. 
139, F. Ritter, PAdlol. xxxiv. p. 449, 
Weyland, De Ar. Nub. pp. 16 sqq., id. 
Philol. xxxvi. pp. 79 sq.), but see the 
discussion in Grobl, Die ait. Hyp. p. 35, 
Brentano, Untersuch. p. 41, F. Witten, 
De Nub. retract. p. 3. 

Mapiuxav: see Mein. FCG. i. p. 137, 
Kirchhoff, Hermes, xiii. p. 287, Liibke, 
Obs. crit. p. 30, Gilbert, Beitr. p. 213. A 
word of barbarous origin, appropriate to 
Hyperbolus on account of his supposed 
foreign birth (schol. Vesp. 1000), but 
with an Attic termination (Ach. 1150 
crit. n., ib. Introd. p. liii. (5)); see 
Hesych. s.v. xlvaidov (as orators were 
often called, cp. 1090, ccd. 112 sq., 
Plato Com. i. p. 653 K.; ii. p. 681 M. 
Kexo\Nbrrevkas* Tovyapoby pirwp eon), of 
6¢ broxdpicua masdlov dppevos BapBapixov 
(Mein. -év). Zielitiski (Qu. com. pp. 41 
sqq-) connects the word with ,/uap, 
which appears in Méuap (Festus Pauli, 
p. 140 M. Momar, Siculi stultum appel- 
Zant); and, for the obscene sense, com- 


pares Hesych. Bdpuxa aldotov mapa 
Tapaytiyos(CGF’, p. 206 Kaibel), whence 
he emends the gloss of Hesych. J.c. 
dppevos dard rod poplov Tod papikod 
(phaili). He further suggests that 
Mapixds was an actor, one of the 
Phallophori (Vesp. 66 n.). All this is 
ingenious, but wildly improbable. 

mapetkkuoev, ‘anticked’ (Shak. Ant. 
II, vii. 131 ‘the wild disguise hath 
almost Antick’d us all’), ‘pageanted’ 
(id. Trotl, 1. iii. 151), a perversion of 
the usual word rapyyayer (cp. mapa- 
Balvew, mdpodos, etc., Men. ’Emrpér. 
188 elcow d¢ mdpaye=entrez); not, as 
Biicheler (1. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 658) takes 
it, ‘verzogerte,’ nor, as W. E. Downes 
(Cl, Rev. xix. p. 195 a), ‘dragged in by 
head and shoulders’ (as of an impudent 
theft, cp. Aesch. PV. 1065 wapéovpas), 
Perhaps, like wapéxue (Ach. 16 n.), of 
ungraceful motion. 

554. éxotpépas: schol. V (interlin.) 
(cudjoas). ‘Having turned inside out,’ 
ep. 88n. According to Zielifiski (Qu. com. 
p. 42) e ciwili comoedia scurrilem fecit. 
On Eupolis’ supposed ‘mauling’ of the 
Equites see Liibke, Obs. crit. pp. 33 sqq. 
Eupolis is said to have helped Aristo- 
phanes in the Hquites (Vesp. 56 sqq. n.), 
and may have thought he was justified 
in borrowing from it for his own plays. 
Some of the lines in the Maricas seem 
to bear out Aristophanes’ charge, e.g. 
frgg. 180 K. (8 M.)=Zg. 411, 1226; 
193 (2 M.) Hyperbolus nihil se ex 
musicis scire nisi literas confitetur (Quint. 
i. 10 § 18)=Zg. 188 sq.; again, some 
of its characters were similar; thus the 
part of the Paphlagonian was taken by 
Maricas, and Nicias seems to have been 
substituted for Agoracritus (Bergk, Red. 
com. Att. p. 855). The charge of 
plagiarism is repeated in Anagyrus (i. 
p. 405 K.; ii. p. 964 M.) éx 6& ris 
éufs xAavldos rpets darAnyldas wody, viz. 
in the Maricas, Autolycus (420 B.c.), 
and Awrea aetas (422 B.0., Zelle, De 
com. temp. def. pp. 35, 48, Fritzsche, Qu. 
Ar. p.148n.10), Eupolis subsequently 
retorted the charge in the Baptae (418 
p.c., Zelle, ib. p. 44) xKdkelvous Tovds 
‘Inréas | cwemolnca Te parakpS Tobrw 
xadwpnoduny (i. p. 276 K.; ii, p. 453 M.). 
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mpocbels avt@ ypadv peOiony rod Kopdaxos obvex’, iv 
Ppvyiyos marae TeTOny, Iv TO KATOS Hover. 556 
el@’ “Eppimmos abOus éroincev ets ‘T7répBonror, 

dro 7 Sn mavtes épeidovow eis “LirépBorov, 

Tas eikods Tov éyyéd\ewv Tas euas pLpovpevor. 

Satis ody TovTOLTL yea, Tols wots py YarpéTw* 560 
jv & éuol cal toicw éepwois edppaivnc® eiphpacw, 

eis Tas dpas tas érépas eb ppoveiv Soxncete. 


555 éavt@ V || otvvexa R etc. : e’vexa V ete. 556 RV Ald. begin 
the line with jv || rerénx R Ald.: weroinx’ V || Romer 7 7d x. qo. 
557 «0 om. Ald. || atris R || érotyo V: werdnxev R etc. : Bergk em?- 
Synoev: Teuffel ad reroink adOus eis 558 aAdou codd.: corr. Meineke 
|| €petSovoe’” V 559 ras éuas R ete, Su. (s.v. eixw): Tov euov V: 
v. Herwerden (Mnem. x. p. 91) Tiv €iko Thy eunv: v. Leeuwen 
(ib, xxxiv. p. 188) rds eikots kai Tas idéas (treating Tov eyx. as a gloss) 
561. roiow éeuols V etc, Ald.: tots euoiow R ete. || evppaivy® R 


562 érépas] mpotépas V 


The same allegation was made against 
Aristophanes in the Pytine, which de- 
feated the Mubes (i. p. 74 K.; il. p. 
123 M.), but such insinuations are often 
made by the genus irritabtle watum, and 
should not be taken too seriously ; see 
Halbertsma, Pros. Ar. p. 48, Cobet, 
Obs. crit. in Plat. C. reil. pp. 65 sqq. 
It must be admitted, however, that the 
comic poets were very free borrowers ; 
see the discussion in Naber, Mnem. xi. 
pp. 303 sqq. 

‘Imméas: in English, ‘I. would be 
within inverted commas, or italicized, 
cp. Ach. 639 n. 

kakds kakas, ‘damnably,’ ‘accursedly,’ 
‘lewdly’ (Shak. 2 Hen. VI 11. i. 165); 
ep. £q. 1, Ach. 253 n., 1153 n. 

555. Schol. V (int.) (dravra ra éua 
&\aBe, mpocGels ypatv weOvonv), rhv So- 
Kodoav unrépa elvar Tod “LirepBddov. 

airo, ‘having added as coadjutor to 
‘* Maricas ” (the actor who took this part) 
a drunken bedlam.’ 

peOtonv: of a woman, cp. Vesp. 
* 1402 n. 

556. Ppdvixos: schol. R-(not in V) 
<rijs madads Ruth.> kwumdlas rounrhs 6 &. 
ds elowyaye ypaivy (perhaps Cassiopea) 
écOiomévynvy bd KijTous, Kata plunow 
*Avdpouddas, dia yéXwra Tov Oewudvwr* 
tows dé viv év brepBbrAn <Aéyer 67 adbrhy 
To Kiros HoOcev. In the last sentence 
Ald. has trep8d\w, which has been held 
to be the name of the play (Mein. FCG. 


ii. p. 607); but the scholiast probably 
meant that Aristophanes had exaggerated 
in making the ‘monster’ eat the travestied 
Andromeda, who seems to have ‘ danced 
the hay’ while she was being attacked 
by the great fish. The scholiast, how- 
ever, was hypercritical, since the imperf. 
#oOev implies that the beast was de- 
frauded of his meal. For Phrynichus 
see Meineke, FCG. i. pp. 146 sqq. ; 
li. pp. 580 sqq., Bergk, Rell. com. 
Att. pp. 388 sqq., Holden, Onomast. s.v. 
His Zimon was in competition with 
the Aves; his Motea with the Ranae, 
where he is satirized as favouring 
copicuara, the sight of which adds more 
than a year to a man’s age. For a 
similar parody of Andromeda’s fate ep. 
Thesm. 1058 sqq., and especially Plato 
Com. i. p. 616 K. (ii. p. 634 M.), who 
in his Cleopho exposed Cleopho’s mother 
to a similar fate, o¢ ydp, ypat, ovy- 
kaTgxiev campay | dppgor cedaylos Te 
kal pdypos Bopdy (where the fish usual 
on a fishmonger’s stall are substituted 
for the xjjros) ; see Bergk, ib. p. 387. 
557. Schol. V (int.) “Epucrmos pev 
Spaua ov« érolycev (inf.) els “YrépBorov* 
Eouxey dé Ta els Tas "ApromwNdas NexOévra 
kar’ atrod onualvew : see i. pp. 227 K. ; 
il. pp. 384 sqq. M. For a surviving 
address to Hyperbolus’ mother ep. fr. 
10 K. (2 M.) & campa kat racirdpvn 
kal kdmpawa <kal coBds>, Bergk, Rell. 
com. Att. p. 314. Hermippus is best 
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the boards his Maricas, having foisted into it an old beldam for 
the sake of the back-trick,—her whom Phrynichus had staged 


long years ago, her whom the monster had for supper. 


Then 


Hermippus made a butt of Hyperbolus, and all the rest of the 
crew had their fling at Hyperbolus, stealing the imagery of my 


Eels. 


Whoever, therefore, can find mirth in trash like this, I 


warn not to welcome my plays: but, if your hearts are gladdened 
by me, ind my inventions, your repute for discernment will wax 


from age to age. 


remembered for his bitter attacks on 
Pericles and Aspasia, cp. Ach. Introd. 
De XX1, 

eis, ‘in honour of,’ after a verb of 
speaking, cp. 1204, Hy. 1265 (2), Aves 
917, Sobol. Praep. p. 59. 

558. Schol. V (ext.) xal <yap R> 
Tiddrwv bdov Spaua eypavev els “Lrép- 
BoXov. 

épelSovorv: of a violent push which 
communicates itself to the object (J. H.H. 
Schmidt, Syn. iii. p. 272), ep. 1375 n., 
Eq. 627, Hom. Ji. xvi. 108, Pind. 0. 
ix. 32, Aesch. 4g. 1002 sq. vécos yap 
« . yelrov dudrorxos épelder. 

eis “YrrépBodov: the repetition of the 
name marks ‘the damnable iteration,’ 
ep. Plut. Ale. 13 § 3 qv 5é ris ‘LrépBodos 
. . oO péuynrat pev ws dvOpwrov movnpov 
kal Qovxvdldns [vili. 73 § 3], rots dé 
Kwpixots dmov Te maor SiarpPyy del 
oxwrrTduevos év Tots Gedrpos mapetxev. 
The allusion here is probably solely to 
Plato’s Hyperbolus (i. p. 643 K. ; ii. p. 
609 M., Cobet, ib. pp. 143 sqq.), in 
which play the poet calls him ‘a 
Lydian’ (fr. 170 K.; 8 M.), and ridi- 
cules his accent (/r. 168 K.; 1 M.) 
6 8 ob yap arrixiger . . add’ ordre pev 
xpeln “ dinradunv” déyew | Epacke ‘ dyrw- 
pny,” Ombre 8 elreiv Séou | ‘‘ddlyov” 
“é6\lov” édeyev. If he did so, he was fol- 
lowed by the modern Greeks, ep. Jannaris, 
Hist. Greek Gram. § 155° Biicheler 
(N. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 658) argues that 
this passage was written about 418 B.c., 
when Hyperbolus was beginning to be 
unpopular. 

559. Schol. V (interlin.) trav Aéfewr : 
ib. (ext.) dvri rod (elev) <rav R> AéEewv 
(elev éyxé\ewv* euvnudvevoe yap éey- 
xArewv ev ‘Irmedow [864 sq.] ‘‘ dep 
KTA.” : cp. Su. s.v. elk. 

eixovs: schol. V (interlin.) (e/xéd<vas>). 
The plur. is curious, as Aristophanes is 


referring only to one ‘image,’ which 
his rivals applied to Hyperbolus, as he 
had applied it to Cleon (v. Herwerden, 
Mnem. xxx. p. 47). Romer (Stud. zu 
Aristoph. p. 22 n.) reads ‘Imméwy for 
Aéfewy in the schol., and thinks the plur. 
is explained by the fact that the allusion 
is to a plagiarizing of the whole play, 
including scenes as well as individual 
phrases. On the other hand, y. Leeuwen 
thinks the line spurious. 

éyxéAewv:: in spite of Aristophanes’ 
protests, his metaphor (‘fishing in 
troubled waters’) has been stolen by 
thousands in all ages. 

560. Schol. R (not in V) dors éxelvos 
Téprerat, Tots euots wh mpootrw [Ald.: 
mpotrw MS.}. Similar is Virg. Ze. iii. 
90 gui Bauium non odit, amet tua 
carmina, Maeui. * 

561. evppatyyobe, ‘if you continue to 
take delight’; for such conditions, where 
the action in the protasis, expressed by 
the present, precedes that in the apo- 
dosis, ep. Sobol. Synt. pp. 4sqq. Notice 
the deliberate annominatio (in e’d., . . 
evp. . . ed ppovely); cp. 12 n. 

etpfhpaciv: cp. 548 n. 


562. Schol. V (ext.) dvi rov elzeiy 
éXetoer0e, <TotTo R> map’ wrbvoay én- 
qveyxev bre ppbvysor Sdéere [Sd~erac R] 
<elvat R>. 

els Tas Spas: originally proximi anni 
aestate (Sobol. Praep. pp. 4, 57); ep. 
Thesm. 950 éx Tv pay els ras &. (‘from 
one season to another’), [ Eur.] 14. 122 els 
déA\das &. (‘at another season’), Theocr. 
xy. 74 «as &., k#mera, Plato, Hpist. vii. 
3460 pwéve Tov EviauTiv Todrov’ els dé &. 
dridc: then in posteritatem, cp. Ran. 
381 els Tas 

ed dpoveiv: very similar is Ran. 705. 


Soxjoerte : poetical, cp. Vesp. 726 n., 
H. Richards, Aristoph. ete. p. 149. 
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ETTIPPHMATIKH ZYZYTIA 


wa 


inpipédovta pev Oeav 


HMI. A. 


/ 


H 


an a 
Ziva tbpavvov eis xopov 


n is 
TpOTAa peyav KUiKANTKO* 


565 


a / 
Tov Te peyaclervh TpLai- 


vns Tapiay, 


ys te Kal Gduvpas Oadac- 
ons dypiovy poxAeuTHV* 

Kal peyadovupov nuéTepov marép’, 
Aidépa cepvoratov, BioOpénpova 


TAVTOV 5 


570 


/ + ea Ud A © 
tov @ inovapav, Os vrep- 
Adpmpols axtiow Kartéyet 
a , va) 
ys médov, pwéyas év Oeots 


> ce puely / 
év Ovntoict te dSaipov. 


éTTipPpHMA 


5 , , a \ a L 
@ copwTaToL deatat, dedpo TOV VOuV Tr POOENETE. 


575 


nouxnpevas yap vuiv peupoperO éevaytiov: 


563 saq. Written mostly as prose in V 
571 tov @ V || imrovopay RV dett. al. 
Ct. 1 which is said to have zpdcxere) 


569 iperepov] evdv R 
575 mpocéxere codd. (except 


563-74. Notice the ‘polyschematist’ 
dimeter (-Adum. dx. «7d.), In transition 
from a choriambie colon to glyconics, 
cp. J. W. White, ‘‘ Logaoedic” metre 
in Greek Comedy, p. 25, Schroeder, 
Ar. cant. p. 46, Wilamowitz, Sitzwngsb. 
Berl. Akad., 1902, p. 894. 

563. Schol. V (ext.) 00s rots mownrats 
Thy dpxhv Trav monudrav dmd Tov Atds 
movetoOar* év mpwros ody pnol rdov Ala 
dpvhowmev, pera Tadra dé [dé TovToy R] 
Tov ILocedéva, kal a’rdos [R: -As V] ri 
[R: -rAs V] ‘Ounpixhy rdéw ris HAcklas 
SndGv* || (dAAws.) elkdrws 5é Tov Oedy 
TovTwy éuynudvevoev, érerdy al vepédac 
é& avray [R: -03 V] cuvecrdvar Soxovcuw, 
dd pev Atos bru yevdpxns, amd [dé R] 
TlocedGvos (inf.) b7e ris vypas ovolas 
Seomdbrnys, amd (de) “HXlov, dre Soxet did- 
mupos dv EXkew els [el R] éaurdv rip rijs 
Oardoons vypérnra, €& Hs [Ald.: dv MS.] 
al vepédat. According to Kéchly (Akad. 


Vortr. i. pp. 426 sqq., Biicheler, JW. 
Jahrb. 1xxxill. pp. 662 sq.) the ode and 
antode are from the first edition. The 
style is an intentional reproduction of 
the redundancy of such xdyrixol vuvor, 
cp. Lys. 1279 sq., Thesm. 959 sqq., 
especially 1136 sqq. 

566. Schol. V (sup.) doxe? yap 6 
Tlocevdév ot thy Oddarray Kwely pédvor, 
GNAG Kal Thy yi Kah@s dé werd Tov 
Ala rév Iooedava memolnxev dtuvotcas 
tas Nedédas* exer yap Kal obTos Kowwvlay 
Twa pds adrds, THis bypas obclas Secrérns 
ay [deordfwv R]. In addition to the 
special reasons for invoking Posidon, 
there was the general one that he was 
the god par excellence of the Conservative 
Athenians who thought they were de- 
scended from him, and who often exalted 
him above the interloper Athena, cp. 
Neil on £q. 559, Jane Harrison, Prim. 
Ath, pp. 61 sqq. 
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EPIRRHEMATIC SyzyGy 
ODE 


Semicnorus I. First, then, I invoke to our dance Great 
Zeus, throned and set high above the Gods; next the puissant 
wielder of the trident, turbulent upheaver of the earth and briny 
ocean, together with the mighty name of our Sire, the life-giving 
Ether august; and the charioteer who pervades the plain of 
earth with his resplendent beams, a divinity of sway immense 
among gods and mortal men alike. 


EPIRRHEME 


Gentles, peerless in wit, lend me your ears; for, greatly 
wronged, we tax you to your faces,—we who, above all the Gods, 


peyaoGevq: cp. Aesch. Sept. 70 "Epuws 
#., ib. 977, 989, Hum. 61, Pind. O. i. 
25 pw. yatadxos, ib. xiii. 80. 

taptav: in Homer, Zeus is raplas of 
war (J, iv. 84), Aeolus of the winds (Od. 
x. 21), viz. ‘the dispenser,’ 7. being 
derived from réuvew (Vesp. 695 n.) ; but 
Aristophanes departs from usage in 
speaking of a ‘dispenser of the trident,’ 
in the sense of Pv)daé. 

567. poxAevtyv: a jest Kara rap- 
wvuplay (Ach. Introd. p. 1.) ; since uw. is 
probably of Aristophanes’ mint (cp. 1397 
n.), he may be glancing at Euripides’ 
use of dvamoxAevew (Med. 1317), or, 
perhaps, the metaphor has been sug- 
gested by xpadalvey in Aesch. Prom. 
1047 x@dva 8 éx rvOpuévwr atrais plfats | 
mvedua Kpadalyor, | Kdua 6¢ movrou Tpaxet 
poly | fvyxdceev r&v 7’ obpaviwy | dorpwv 
diddous: cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. 
p. 138. 

570. Schol. V (int.) Al@épa riv dépa 
<Aéyer R>* 6 yap aléyp avépedos, xal 
BroOpéupwv 6 dnp, ovx 6 alOjp* Kal Ta 
Ga <de R> &y r@ aépe Exer 7d Gv: ep. 
230 n. 

Bro0pénpova: cp. 264, Trag. adesp. 
112 N.2.76 dvorvyes Blov | éxeiMev édaBes 
b0ev dmacw ApEato | tpéperv 865’ alOnp, 
évdidovs Ovntois mvods. For the com- 
pound ep. Eur. Hed. 1323 xvovob péupmwr. 

571. Schol. V (int.) rdv drcov (7dr 
éX\atvovra Kal vwudvTa Td dpua, Kal Tovs 
irmous qvioxovvTa). 

immovépav: cp. Soph. 4j. 232, Eur. 
Hipp. 1399. 


572. katéxer: cp. 328 n. 

573. wéSov: poetical (Aesch. Sept. 
84, Eur. Med. 746) for rediov ; only in 
parody or lyrics, ep. Aves 1757, Thesm. 
856, Plut. 772 ; not in classical prose. 

574. @vnroto.: never in senarii, cp. 
Pax 1063, 1071, Aves 708, 1059. 

Sa{pwv: though often used, like 6eds, 
6. is a suspicious word, since Socrates 
was said to have denied the existence 
of @eoi, though believing in certain 
dayudvia (248 n.), viz. natural forces 
which influence the fate of men. In 
this sense, daluwy is often used. 

575 sqq. On account of the difficulties 
connected with 580 sqq., many have 
held that the Epirrheme, in whole or 
in part, was inserted in the second 
edition, but scholl. 549, 558, 591, 
which are, probably, from the hand of 
Eratosthenes, are in favour of assigning 
the whole to the first edition, cp. Naber, 
Mnem. xi. p. 319, Fritzsche, De fab. ab 
Ar. retract. ii. p. 8; on the other side 
ep. Weyland, De Ar. Nub. pp. 10 sqq., 
id. Philol. xxxvi. p. 82. 

575. oodwratro.: significant, cp. 
520 n. 

apooéxete: cp. Vesp. 1015 n., Zacher, 
Aristophanesstud. 86 sqq. Joél sees in 
votv a ‘Cynic’ allusion, since Antisthenes 
required from his pupils first vois, 
secondly vois, and thirdly vois (ep. fr. 
95 Mullach); but this is a wild hypo- 
thesis, since rdv voty mpocéxew is a 
normal phrase in a Parabasis. 

576. pepddperba: also normal in a 
Parabasis, cp. Ach. 676 n., Vesp. 1016. 
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Trelota yap Oehv amdvtav apedovoais THY TOW, 
Sarpdvav hiv povats od Over’ ovdé orrévéere, 
alriwes Tyhpodpev twas. hv yap n Tws &odos 
pndevt Elv vo, ToT % BpovTdpev 7 r~axdfopev. 
cira Tov Oeoicw éxyOpov Bupaodénv Iadpdayova 
jvin npeicbe otpatnyov, Tas ddpis ouvyyopuev 
Katrovodpev Seva: Bpovtyn & éppayn Su’ adaotparis: 
% cern 8 é&édeurre Tas Odovs: Oo 8 HALOS 

tiv OpvadrdM©d eis éavtov evOéws Evvedcvoas 

ov daveiv épackev byiv, eb otpatnynoe. Kréov. 
GN spas etrecOe TodTov. acl yap dvaBovriav 
THOE TH TWOAEL Tpoceivar, TadTa pévToL TOs Deovs 


580 


585 


a > f , 
arr dv byets eEaudptnt, éml To BédtLov Tpérrew. 


577 adeAotvoats] @peAotoas R (which is possible, cp. Ach. 1165 n., 
1182 n., Soph. OR. 60) 578 Cobet Sarudvwv 6’ 580 767° 7] 
om. 7) R || Paxdfowev R: Pex. V etc., Ald. (a late form) 582 aipeiobe V 
583 xadmootpev R: kal rootpev V 584 sqq. So divided in V (1) 
9 oer, . . OpvadAdid’ eis (2). . duly (3). . pact (4) .. péevTou (5). . 
Tperev 584 eéAure RV ete., Ald. 588 ratra] Bentley ravra 
589 eLapapravyre (altered from efapapravew) R 


577 sqq. Perhaps the conception of 
this passage is taken from Herod. vi. 
105, where Pan complains to Phidippides, 
and commands him davyyeidar dc’ 6 Te 
Ewurtod obdeulay émriuedelnv moredvrat, ébyTos 
etivoov “APnvatoror kal rod\Naxod yevomévou 
og. Hon xpnotwou, Ta 5 ert Kal Ecomévov. 

577. Oedv opposed to darudvwy (578), 
‘though we serve you more than all 
the gods, we are the only divine powers 
to whom you do not sacrifice.’ 

579. todos: Teuffel (Philol. vii. p 
349) is mistaken in making this refer to 
an expedition of Cleon, since #v c. subj. 
shows that the sentence is general, cp. 
Weyland, De Ar. Nub. 10 n. 365. 
Heidhiis (Uber d. Wolken, p. 9) thinks 
the allusion is to Pylus, where Cleon’s 
success was TUxns xdpiv (Vesp. 62). 

580. pydevl Elv vo: schol. V (ext.) 
pndemia dvavola (ywoudvn) Kal xploe, 
GN dovpddpws Kal dxalpws kal pera 
pndevds Noyiomod, olov mpomerGs* (7d dé 
Wexdfouev avrl Tod) ovvvéderay [-tav R] 
éroirnoapev Kal éxanerralvomev, 7) éoruyva- 
fouev ; in R, the latter words are rightly 
referred to ras éppis cuv7youev. 

Eiv : cp. Vesp. 359 n. 

Bpovrdpevy xrdA.: for such diocnula, 
which caused a dismissal of the Assembly, 


and so deferred the proposal to make 
an expedition, cp. Ach. 171 n. 

581. elra: according to Weyland (De 
Ar, Nub. p. 11 n. 35, Philol. xxxvi. p 
74), introducing an illustration of their 
benevolence, but this use of efra requires 
proof, and it is simpler, with Teuffel 
(Phil. lec.), to take it as marking a 
new point. Biicheler (1. Jahrb. lxxxiii. 
p- 660) notes that the disillusionment 
caused by the defeat at Delium, and 
the loss of Amphipolis, is reflected in 
this passage. 

Qeotov éxOpdv: cp. Vesp. 418 n. 

pregoe v: cp. Hg. 44. 

adbdaydva, ‘the Burgullion,’ Jonson, 
Ev. Man in his Humour tv. ii.; ep. 
Eq. 2. 

582. yjpeto Be xd. : see Appendix. 

Tas Opts, ‘contracted our brows’ ; 
cp. Ach. 1069 n., Vesp. 655 n. 

583. Kdtrovodpev Sed, ‘made a dread- 
ful pudder’ (Shak. Lear m1. ii. 50 ‘the 
great gods that keep this dreadful 
pudder o’er our heads’), ‘showed an 
angry eye’ ‘were raging wood’ (1 Hen. 
VI iv. vii. 35); ep. 388 n. 

Bpovrh xrr.: schol. V (int.) (rapa ra 
[7G MS.] €v Dopokdéous Tedkpw [fr. 607 
N.?] ovpavod & dro Horpaye [aarhorpawe 


— 
oi 


= 
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befriend you, yet alone among divine powers we receive no 
sacrificial offerings, no libations, protect you as we may. If some 
rash expedition is afoot, then we thunder or drizzle: again, 
when you were bent on choosing the villainous tanner, that 
Burgullion Cleon, as your General, we contracted our brows, and 
made a dreadful pudder overhead: and thunder mixed with 


lightning ‘rent the region.’ 


The Moon was fain to desert her 


track, and the Sun withdrew his wick into his orb, and swore 
he’d shine no more if Cleon were to be your General; and yet he 


had the election. 


Now, though folly is the infirmity of our State, 


men say that Heaven turns your lunes, how great soever they 


MS.], Bpovrh 8 éppayn &’ dorparijs). 
‘Thunder mixed with lightning,’ cp. 
Sobol. Praep. p. 117. For éppdyn ep. 
357 n., Shak. Hamil. 11. ii. 516 ‘the 
dreadful thunder doth rend the region.’ 

584sq. Schol. V (int.) (ard rév 
Avxvwv 7 meragpopa* gdnol dé ovx ws Tod 
qAlou éxdelWavros, ad’ ws amedodvros 
éxXelrrev, ef orpatnyoln K\éwr* tobdro dé) 
mapa Td ‘Ounpixdv [Od. xii. 383]  décopar 
els ’Atdao kal év vextecot gacivw’’* || 


@\Aws. tourésTt Tas axrivas els éavrodv 
ouvécteinev* Exes yap <nAlov R> 


éyévero Kara Twa TUxnv, Kéwvos xeELpo- 
Tovoupévov. _ (éxNeris dé Kal ocedryys 
éyévero TG B erec emt Drparoxdéovs Bon- 
Spoudvos.) Thus one scholium affirms 
what the other denies; the former 
note is probably of Didymean origin 
(Meiners, Qu. ad schol. Ar. hist. pert. 
p- 29). 

584. é\eare, ‘threatened to desert 
her sphere,’ being overcast with clouds 
on the night preceding the elections 
(Biicheler, V. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 661). 
The tense of éx\elrew seems to exclude 
a reference to an eclipse, such as occurred 
on Oct. 9, 425 3B.c.; besides, the in- 
auspicious condition of the sun and 
moon should have synchronized with 
the elections. Beloch (Att. Pol. p. 269) 
and Helmboldt (Ar. Paw sup. utrwm 
prior sit, an retract. pp. 14 sq.) have a 
curious idea that éf 7. 6. means ‘was 
not shining in the streets.’ 

68ovs: cp. 171 n., Her. vii. 37. 

585. EvveAktdoas: if the allusion is to 
the elections of 424 B.c., the metaphor 
describes the eclipse of the sun which 
took place on March 21, 424 B.c., 
possibly at the time of the polls, cp. 
J. S. Kirchner, Rh. Mus. xliv. pp. 
154 sqq., Hofmann, progr. 1884, p. 18, 


Heis, progr. 1884, p. 10, H. Swoboda, 
Hermes, xvi. p. 545. 

586. davety: not ‘shine’ but ‘give 
light,’ in its Homeric sense, which is 
intended to be a jest, ep. Od. vii. 102 
palvovres vixras, ib. xii. 383, xix. 25 
Sumas 6 ov« elas mpoBAdwoxeuey of Kev 
épawov ; Philippides iii. p. 306 K. (iv. 
p- 472 M.) 6 davds quty ovK eparvey ovdée 
év, J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 577. 

587. SuoBovAlay «rAd. : schol. V (int.) 
(drotuxdvros, gact [gnol MS.], Toce- 
OGvos THs xwpas, TO KaxGs BovdeverOar 
*"AOnvators [-ovs MS.] foxnro* ri be 
*"AOnvGv mwapacxeiv Swpedy 7d KaKds 
Bovdevbev droxNivar kadGs: Kal fy TodTo 
Td Neyouevov emixwprov> Kal Hvmrons “ws 
evtuxis ef [-joee MS.] wadd\ov 4 Karos 
gpovets” [i. p. 314 K.; ii. p. 510 
M.]) [so Su. s.vv. "AOnvaiwy SvoBovNla]. 
Schol. R is differently expressed: 60a 
ol "AOnvato kax@s éBovdetcavto dia brep- 
Bdddovcay ebruxlay els 7d xproimov 
dméBawe xal els 7d xadévy. Athenian 
folly was proverbial, at least with the 
comic. poets, ep. Ach. 630 n., Hg. 1115 
sqq., Hecl. 474 sqq., Eupol. 7c. Those 
who refer the generalship to the Archon- 
ship of Aminias, think the happy result 
of their folly, alluded to here, to be 
explained by the early successes of 
Cleon’s ‘expedition’ into Thrace, viz. 
the capture of Torona and Galepsus 
(Weyland, De Av. Nub. p. 23, Thue. v. 
3, ib. 6). SvcBovrla is poetical; cp. 
H. Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 149. 

588. mpoceitvar: cp. Vesp. 1075 n. 

Tatra: viz. ‘unwise projects,’ implied 
in dvoBouNlav. 

589. él +d PBéeAriov tpérev: it is 
curious that this assurance is mentioned 
in Eccl. 474 sq. as an example of the 
simple faith of an earlier generation. 
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as 8& Kab todo Evvolcer padias SiddFopev. 
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590 


jv Knréova tov rdpov Swpwv éddvTes Kai KdoTjs, 
elra dipwonte tovtov TO EvAW Tov avyéva, 

atlis eis Tapyaiov tpiv, et te Kaknuaprere, 

érl 7d Bédtiov To Tpaypa TH TOE EvvoLcETaL. — 


&NTWAH 


HMI. B. dudi por adte, Doi’ avak 
Ande, KuvOiav éywv 
tapixépata méTpav* 

% vt "Edécov paxaipa tary- 


of 


“pucov éyels 


595 


591 d@pov V 


Badly divided in V 
atre || por avat atte PoiBe V 


The disasters of the Peloponnesian war 
had taught the Athenians that it was 
not safe to trust ‘to muddle through 
somehow,’ by the help of heaven. In 
the spurious oracle quoted by Dem. xliii. 
§ 66 it is only a pious wish 6 7 av Spdouw 
"AOnvatos ein éml 7d Gwevov ard Tov 
onmetov. 

590. todro: viz. the election of Cleon 
to a generalship. The expression im- 
plies that he held this oftice in March 
423 B.c. (when the Clouds was produced), 
and Aristophanes advises that, at the 
eUOuva, after 1st July, he should be 
prosecuted for bribery (Biicheler, JV. 
Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 660). 

591. Schol. R (not in V) kal why ws 
pera Odvarov KrXéwvos dalverat yeypadws 
70 Opaua Srov ye ToD Mapixad Kvwddcdos 
péuynrar ds edcdadxOn Kad? “LrrepBddou 
pera Tov KiX\éwvos Odvarov: tatra dé ws 
ére SOvTos Kiéwvos Néyerat. Schol. Ald. 
has, in addition, the following note, 
which is probably from the hand of 
Eratosthenes (though discredited by 
Biicheler, V. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 668): 
Tatra O¢ amd Tv mrpdrepov NepedOv: rébre 
yap &m 6 Kiéwv., ert 62 rodrwv réOvnke’ 
Kal yap Hirodts pera Odvarov Kdéwvos 
Tov Mapixay émolnce. . . SAAov odv sre 
kard moods Xpévous Stecxevace Td Spaua* 
kal radra pev ov mo\d@ torepov. év ols 


592 7 om. V: Elmsley ev r¢ (cp. Ach. 343 crit. n.): 
Blaydes éyxaOappdonte TovTov ’s (Lys. 680), a very rash proposal 
kagnpaptere V,ete.: Kagnpdpryrat R etc., Ald. 

Romer fvorjoerar: Kaehler droByjcerar; but see comm. 


593 
594 Evvoicerar] 
595 saq. 


595 aire] ait® R: Bergk ad oe: H. Weber 


5é Himédcdos wéuvnrar, xal ray els “Yrép- 
Borov Kwuwdidv, mo\d\@ (Bernhardy, 
Frat. p. 212). This note agrees with 
what is stated in Hypothesis VII. (cp. 
Grobl, Die alt. Hyp. p. 35). It would 
be of immense importance if it were 
certain that it was not based on con- 
jecture (cp. F. Witten, De Nub. retract. 
p. 3). 

Adpov: schol. V (int.) (possibly from 
Aristoph. Byz. Aéges, ep. Nauck, 
Ar. Byz. frr. p. 171) Tov apraxrixédy, 
<ére Kal 6 Adpos Torofros R>: Kal év 
“Imretor [956] ‘‘Adpos . . Synunyopdv” 
{Su. s.v. €uarndfjoac]; ‘the cormorant,’ 
cp. Aves 567 (the type of the greedy 
Heracles), Matron (ap. Athen. 1384 g, 
cp. Brandt, Corp. poés. ep. ludib. p. 61) 
of the parasite Chaerephon wewavri Adp@ 
SpvcAe €oxws [Hom. Od. v. 51], | viorns, 
adrAorpluy ef eldds Secrvocvvdwy (ib. 250), 
Shak. DLL. 1. i. 4 ‘cormorant devour- 
ing Time,’ Cor. 1. i. 127 ‘the cormorant 
belly.’ 

Sdépev: on this standing charge against 
demagogues cp. Ach. Excursus I. 

592. diusmonre: a jest Kard ovurw- 
vuwlay, ‘shut up as if with a muzzle’ 
(pds Lucian, Vit. Awct. § 22), ‘gag’ 
(=émioroulfew Hg. 845, mpooBdddew Tov 
udv Herodas 3. 85), the ordinary phrase 
being év 7@ tUdw deity (Lysias x. § 16). 
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be, to a happy issue. 


this error is a blessing in disguise. 
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And we can readily show you how even 


If you convict the cormorant 


Cleon of bribery and peculation, and shackle his neck with the 
collar of little ease, again, as of yore, your backslidings will turn 


out to the welfare of the State. 


ANTODE 


Semicuorus II. O Phoebus, lord of Delos, enthroned upon 
the rampired Cynthian rock, again let thy presence be about 
me: and thou, blessed one, who dwellest in Ephesus’ golden 


[ets 76 £ seems to occur only in Andoc. 
1. § 93]. 

€bAm, ‘the collar’ (Shak. Rom. 1. i. 
6); cp. Lys. 680 sq. The & was either 
a modoxdxkn, for the feet only (Dem. 
xxiv. § 105), or a revrectpiyyov é&., for 
the neck and arms as well (Zg. 1049), 
cp. KAmds cixwos (Vesp. 897 n.), Kigwv 
(Plut. 476). 

593. els tapxatov, ut ante (Sobol. 
Praep. p. 61); cp. Ach. 686 n. els 
taxos, Aves 805 els evréXeav, Thesm. 
954 els xtxXov (=xuxdéce), Lucian, 
Saturn. 9 werrevwuev és 7d dpx.—all 
adverbial expressions. The sense is 
given by Zg. 1387 els tapxaia 57 
Kablorapat, 

tpiv: taken up by 77 wéde, cp. 
Brinkmann, De anacol. p. 65. 

594. érl td Bé&ATiov: cp. 589, Vesp. 
986 n., Eccl. 475 dravr’ éxi ro BéATLOv 
qty Evugdépew. For the middle, évvol- 
oerat, which has been ‘solicited,’ see crit. 
n. The word (cp Her. iv. 15, v. 82, 
114, 156, vii. 8a) seems peculiar to 
oracles, and hence its justification here 
(Willems, Bull. dev? Acad. roy. de Belg., 
1906, p. 657). 

595 sqq. See Appendix. 

595. apdl por: cp. Ach. 1072 n. In 
the language of the lyricists, whom 
Aristophanes is following, dui (‘in 
honour of’) governs an ace. after a verb 
of speech, and the dat. pou is ‘ethical,’ 
ep. Terpander 2 B.4 audi wor aire dvax6’ 
éxaTdBorov | dedérw ppjv, Hom. H. 18. 
1, 21. 1, Eur. Zro. 511; without po, 
Ran. 215 audit Nuojov | Avos Acévucor, 
Hom. H. 6. 1, 32. 1. Hence dithy- 
rambists were called dudidvaxres, and 
were said duguavaxrifew (fr. i. p. 406 K.; 
ii. p. 965 M.). Aristophanes deliberately 
alters the formula, as he governs po by 
dot (in the sense of ‘protecting,’ cp. 


Soph. 4j. 562 rowdy mudAwpdvy dvdaKa 
Tevxpov dul co | rAclyw), and intends 
Batve, or some such word, to be sup- 
plied. If ad ce is read with Bergk, and 
aeldw supplied, there is no construction 
for po. 

atre: cp. Vesp. 1015 n., Pax 1270. 

596. Kvv@lav xrd.: schol. R (not in 
V) wepippactixds, tiv KivOov- éare de 
bvoua B8pouvs (in Delos, cp. Strabo x. 5 


§ 2). 

597. tWuképara, ‘rampired’ (Shak. 
Tim. v. iv. 47). Schol. R (not in V) 
dvrt rod bwydjv-: peramracuds 5é éore 
avtt rob bYxéparov (also in Su. s.v.); a 
Pindarie phrase (fr. 325 B.*). 

wérpav: for the quantity of € cp. 
320 n. 

599. Schol. R (not in V) pera rodv 
*Amb\Awra edOds Thy “Apremv is lepa 
"Edecos. 

pdakatpa: poetic; in prose, only of 
the Islands of the Blessed (Vesp. 639, 
Plato, Phaedo 115 D); in comedy, only 
in lyrics, hexam., and anap. tetr. (1206, 
Pax 780, 1075, 1106, 1333, Aves 222, 
703 sqq., 899, 1722, 1759, Ran. 865, 
352. 

mayxpuoov olkov: the famous (Herod. 
ii. 148) temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
(which was the third on this site) 
was commenced in the time of Alyattes, 
but was not finished until the era of 
the Persian war (id. i. 92, Livy i. 45, 
Pliny, WH. xxxvi. § 95), It was burned 
down in 400 B.c., but restored probably 
on the same site. This fourth temple 
was that which was destroyed by Hero- 
stratus in 856 B.c.; see Frazer’s Pausanias 
iii. p. 433, and the fine article of 
Biirchner in Pauly-Wissowa, Ltealencyki. 
vy. pp. 2807 sqq., also Anderson-Spiers, 
Architecture of Greece and Rome, p. 88. 
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, 
olxov, év @ Kopar ae Av- 600 


Sav peyddws oéRovow* 


4 


/ 
ho émiy@ptos jpyetépa Geos, 


a > 
aiytdos Hvioyos, tmodvodyos “A- 


Cava: 


/ 
Tlapvacciav @ bs Katéyov 


métpay aby TevKals cEehayh 
Bakyas Acdhiow éumpéror, 605 


\ / 
Kopactns Avovucos. 


ONTETTIPPHMA 


Hvix nyucts Sedp’ apopydclar rapecxevacpeba, 
4 Leryn cvvtvyote juiv éméctevtev pacar, 
mpata pev yaipew "AOnvatorcr Kal tois Evppaxors: 


603 Ilapvacciav R: Hapvaciay V ete., Ald. (Ach, 348 crit. n.) || 0 R 


604 cupredxas R (cp. 973 crit. n.) 


600. Schol. V (sup.) é@a ce (xédpar) 
ai (r&v) Avidy mapbéva, & “Apreut, 
tyaor: id. (inf.) (ris yap Avdlas 1d 
madady 7 “Edecos fv); cp. Herod. 1. 
142. 

képar Avday: see Autocrat. Com. i. 
p- 806 K. (ii. p. 891 M.) ofa malfovow 
gira | mapOévo. Avddy kbpat, | Koda 
mndaoa <modotv | kat mdddNovoa Tay> 
kopav, | Kal Kporodca (Blaydes) roiy 
xepotv, | E@ectay wap’ “Aprewy. 

peyddas: cp. Hg. 151, 172, 782, 1162. 
Not elsewhere in comedy; it is epic, 
Ionic (Herod.), and tragic (Aesch. Pers. 
906, Eur. Med. 183, Tro. 843). Not 
found in prose, except in Xen., and 
ridiculed in Lucian, Quwom. hist. scrib. 
§ 22. 

601. *perépa: schol. V (intramarg. 
ext.) 7) A@nva. 

602. alyiSos : schol. R (not in V) 
mapa 7rd Opnpicdy “‘alyl® exovc’ év 
xept”” (not in our Hom., but ep. ZZ, ii. 
447 alyld’ Exwv éplrimov). 

qvloxos: a Pindaric metaphor (J. vi. 
66), imitated elsewhere by Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 1022). Similar is Aesch. Hwm. 
403 (of Athena) @Oev dudxovc’ Hor 
drpurov mda, | mrepdv adrep po8dodca 
Ké\rov alyldos | mado dxuwatlors révd’ 
éemifeviac’ byov. 

tmodvotxos: cp. Lg. 581, Aves 827. 

*A@dva: this form is found only here 


in Aristophanes, who elsewhere uses 
*AOnvata (-n) (Eg. 763, Aves 828, 16538), 
or "AOnva (Pax 218, which is ‘ solicited’). 
The longer form is usual in inscriptions 
until the fourth century (Meisterh. 
Gram. d. att. Inschr.+ § 14 (a) 1), Zacher, 
Aristophanesstud. p. 121, Neil on Eq. 
763. 

603 sqq. Schol. V (ext.) (mapa 7d 
Hvpiidecoy ‘* Acévucos, ds [Ald.: év MS.] 
Ovpooor [revxacot MS,] kat veBpdv [veup- 
MS.] dopats”) wera Namrddwy (58) Kai 
muprwy xopever, Sucaupos -yup <6 R> Geds* 
kal o Zeds did wupds [R: didarvpos V] rH 
Deuéhy cw7pOev* ob yap apyas talra 6 
Tonrns mapédaBev* (7d 6€ Baxyats Aed- 
plow éumpéruv bre Kal éxet érimato 6 Acé- 
vugos* Aedplor dé rats rhv Aedguxhy xdbpay 
karouxovoas), [év rais Aeddicr yap éryaro 
6 Atévucos R]. The fragment of Euri- 
pides is from the Hypsip. init. (752 N.2, 
Oxyrh. Pap. vi. p. 80); see also Soph. 
Ant. 1126 sqq., Eur. Phoen. 226 sqq., 
fon 714 sq., 1125, Bacch. 187, 176, 306. 
The wérpa here is the upland above the 
twin apparent summits of Parnassus 
(Navrvia and ‘Ydurreca) stretching for 
miles below the true summit. These 
grassy ‘alps’ were the scene of the 
torch-festival held every other year by 
the women from the surrounding district,. 
ep. Paus. x. 32 § 7, Farnell, Cults etc. 
v. p. 153. 
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house, wherein the Lydian maidens pay unstinted orisons; and 
thou, our patron deity, that wieldest the aegis, Athena, guardian 
of our citadel; and thou who, from thy haunt upon Parnassus’ 
bluff, flashest forth with the torches of the Delphic bacchanals, 
conspicuous in their throng, Dionysus, leader of the revel rout! 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


What time we made ready to come hither, the Moon fell in 
with us, and bade us bring this message to you: first, to the 
Athenians and their allies, health and fair time of day; then she 


604. obv mevxats: cp. Vesp. 359 n. 
mw. is used (for das or Naumds) only in 
parody, cp. Ran. 1212. It came from 
the dithyrambic hymns (e.g. Pind. jr. 
79 B.4), and thence passed into tragedy 
(e.g. Eur. Bacch. 307). 

oweXayq: schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
(Adparet) ; cp. Ach. 924 n. 

606. Kopacrys: cp. Eur. Bacch. 1168 
déyecGe kwpyov eviou Geod. 

Antepirrheme 607-26: schol. R (not 
in V) 7d dyterippnua Suodbv éorr TE 
émippyuatt. According to H. Kdochly 
(Akad. Vortr. i. pp. 426 sqq.), these lines 
were the Epirrheme of the first edition, 
the Antepirrheme having been 1115-30. 
It is, at any rate, probable that they 
belonged to that edition (cp. Fritzsche, 
De fab. ab Ar. retract. ii. p. 8, Teuffel, 
Philol. vii. p. 351 sqq., Biicheler, 1. 
Jahrb. |xxxiii. p. 657 sq., Weyland, De 
Ar. Nub. p. 9). 

608. cvvtvxotca: a homely word, 
‘having casually met us’ (as if in the 
street), ‘coping,’ ‘affronting,’ ‘o’er- 
reaching’; hence the humour, which 
did not escape a scholiast here. 

609. xalpev: ‘to say ‘‘fair time of 
day” (Shak. DLL. v. ii. 340), ‘to send 
regreets’ (Merch. 11. ix. 89), ‘Good-den’ 
(1 Hen. V ut. ii. 89); schol. V (int.) 
tov Kry\éavd phacw [dnor MS.] amd rijs 
Ilvdov Kat LDdPaxrnplas rots ’AOnvatos 
émiaré\dovTa, “xaipew” [R: xép- V] mpo- 
Geivar [rpoc- R]* bev év xphoe yéyover : 
(4\Xws") dpxatov 00s 76 Tais émiorodais 
mpooribévar TO Xalpew, Kal ob éore Kiéwy 
6 mp&ros ottrws émuorethas, Ws (pact) Twes 
[in R the second note comes first]. The 
defence of Cleon’s solecism has little 
weight: x. was the normal address in 
private life, but was thought too familiar 
for a public dispatch. The point is best 


explained by Lucian, Pro lapsu in salut. 
§ 3 mp@ros <rd xalpew> Pevdirmidys (who 
was uneducated, and unused to appear- 
ing in public) 6 ijuepodpoujoas éyerar 
amd MapadGvos dyyé\\wv riv vikny elarety 
mpos Tovs dpxovTas . . “xalpere, vix@pev,” 
kal roUro eirav cuvarobavely’ év ém- 
aTonjs 6¢ dpyy KAéwy . . dd Shaxrnplas 
mparov xalpew mpovnkev evaryyedufduevos 
Thy vixny Thy éxetOev : so Eupol, i. p. 341 
K. (ii. p. 556 M.) wpGros yap nuds, & 
Ky\éwr, Palos mpocetras moda Aviray 
Tiv modv. Even in the ecstasy of 
victory, the Athenians noticed the 
blunder, and remembered it for hundreds 
of years. As Lucian /.c. remarks, the 
Athenians preferred a more modest 
opening, such as Nicias employed, in 
Thuc. vii. 11. The preface of Cleon, 
Kr\éwv ’A@nvalwy 7H BovrAy cal re Ajpyw 
xalpev (schol. Plwt. 322) became usual 
in later times, e.g. in a spurious letter 
of Philip, Dem. xviii. § 39 (Bergk. Re7/. 
com. Alt. p. 362). From Plut. l.c. sq. 
it would appear that the préciewx pre- 
ferred domdfecOa (1145), thinking yal- 
pew to be apxatov idn Kal camrpév: but 
Euripides (Med. 663 sq.) knows no more 
suitable salutation. In Lucian’s days, 
it was restricted to a morning greeting. 
One Dionysius (schol. R Plut. 1.c.) wrote 
a povbBiBrov on these addresses which 
Lucian probably followed. Plato ob- 
jected to the greeting for a curious 
philosophical reason which will be found 
in Zpist. iii. (see also Critias in Charm. 
164 £) 3158 sq., preferring ed mparrew ; 
Pythagoras favoured wyalveww (schol.). 

Evppdxous: not without point here, 
as they were present in the theatre (595 
sqq. App., Ach. 503 sqq.), but they were 
always mentioned in public documents, 
along with the Athenians, cp. Pherecr. 
i. p. 154 K. (ii. p. 267 M.). 
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elra Oupaivew ebacke: Seva yap merovbévar, 610 
w@pedove vas davras, ov Noyos, GAN éewhavas. 
mpata pev Tod pnvos els 848 ode edattov 7) Spaxpny, 
date Kal Nye Aravtas éEovtas éorépas, 
“uh mpiy, wat, 48, ered pas Lernvains Kanov.” 
ddra 7 eb Spav dnow, tpas 8 ov ayew Tas Hpepas 
ovdiv bp0as, GAN dvw te Kal Kdtw Kvdoidorav: 616 
or amerelv pyow adtH tors Oeodrs éxdatoTeE 

Avie’ dv wevobdar Setrvov, Karlwow oixade, 

Ths éopthis pi) TuxovTes KaTa oyov THY HuEpav. 

«a0 brav Ovew Séy, otpeBrodre Kat Sixdlere: 620 
Tmodrdks 8 hav ayovtav tov Oedy atractiar, 

nvik av twevOdpev 4 tov Mépvor’ 4 Yaprnddva, 
omévdeO” pets Kal year: av av rKaxov “TrrépBoros 
THTes lepopynuovely, Kate? bd huav Tov Oeav 

Tov atéhavov adnpéOn: pwaddov yap ovTws elceTas 625 
KaTa TeANVHY ws aye ypn TOD Biov Tas %mépas. > > 


611 ipas] jas V 612 perv] pev ody R 614 erei V || 
LeAnvains] ceAnvatov Ct. 3, v. Herwerden, v. Leeuwen; see comm. 
615 xov« codd.: corr, Bentley 620 Placed by Piccolomini after 616 || 
Kar’ V 622 om. R || dv om. V || 7) Zapryddva V: 7 Tov Z Ald: 
yv. Leeuwen avrds (or atrov, which is a wrong use of the word) for first 
n TOV 623 éyeAGr’ Su. (s.v. THTes) || av? 6 V 624 iepounveiv R 
626 tov Biov] A. Platt (Cl. Rev. xi. p. 28 b) rodridy (on the ground that 
tov (. 7. 7. seems to be an English, rather than a Greek, expression) 


610. Ovpatvey, ‘to take it in snuff’ 
(Shak. 22D. yv. ii. 22); schol. V 
(interlin.) (dpylfer@ar). A poetical word 
(for yareralvew, &yOecAa), ep. 1478, 
Eupol. (from whom Aristophanes may 
have borrowed it) i. p. 311 K. (ii. p. 
506 M.) (in the mouth of a god); not 
used in prose. 

611. apeAotoa xrr.: cp. 577 n. 

612. Schol. R (not in V) THs cedHvys 
yap pawovons obx &mrrovat NUXvOV. 

mpata pev . . dddAa Te: cp. 537 sqq., 
649, 963, 1016, 

els: cp. 859, Hg. 915, Pax 374, Plut. 
983, Sobol. Praep. p. 60. 

85a: collectively. For the necessity 
of ‘link-boys’ in the streets of Athens 
ep. Vesp. 249 n., Av. 1484. When lamps 
were not used, ‘links’ (deraé, fibres of 
pine-wood tied together) were bought at 
the nearest wine-shop (Lysias i. § 24). 

614. ZeAnvatns: as in other passages 


*A@nvaln (602 n.), so this Ionic form 
may be used here for its grandiose effect 
(cp. ‘the moony light’ Shelley); even 
Zednvaia is strange, cp. Plato, Cratyl. 
409 B Zedavalay dé ye Kadodow ad’riv 
moot (where Plato mentions the word 
in order to give a jesting etymology), 
Eur. Phoen. 175, Theocr. ii. 165. Both 
Teuffel-Kaehler and Kock think it to 
have been a survival in the \adoupévyn 
yAGooa (Bekk. An. 73. 31); but it is 
more probable that Aristophanes re- 
garded it as a jesting formation, on the 
analogy of ’A@nvaln. 

615. Schol. V (ext.) od maparnpeiy 
axpiBGs Tas Kara cedyvynv hudpas: id, 
(ext.) kal els G\Na buds pyoww evepyereiv. 

616 sqq. See Appendix. 

616. dvw te kal KaTw: cp. Ach. 21 n. 

kvdou8omav: schol. V (int.) <dvrl rod 
R> owvrapdrrew* (ypder d¢ €& éxarépov 
TO mpdrrew [rives d¢ é& Ex. 7d mpdrrew 
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said she was wroth with you, for she had been treated scurvily, 
—she who had showered blessings on you all, not in words but 
by clear and open deeds: first, by saving you not less than a 
drachma a month, in the matter of links; so much so that each, 
when going abroad at sunset, has said to his slave, ‘boy, don’t 
buy a link, since the light of Lady moon is bright.’ Other boons 
she claims as of her gift, while you do not count the days aright, 
but turn all topsy-turvy: so that, she says, the Gods are 
threatening her, whenever they are swindled out of their suppers, 
and have to return home, scanted of the joyance that their 
calendar ordains. Further, when you ought to be sacrificing, 
you ply the rack and sit in judgment; and sundry times when 
we, the Gods, have lenten entertainment, and bewail the death 
of Memnon or Sarpedon, you quaff toasts with loud guffaws. In 
vengeance whereof, when this year Hyperbolus was elected 
Remembrancer, we Goddesses deprived him of his fillet of office. 
For such a mishap will teach him that he should reckon the 


days of his life in accordance with the phases of the moon. 


Su.], cal 7d pév dd Tod KuKay, 7d 5é) 
amd Tov Kvdou.ds [-o8 MS.] [Su. s.v.]. 
Cp. Pax 1152 (of the weasel breaking 
*china’) ; an unknown word. 

618. Wevobdor: schol. V (interlin.) 
amroTvxXwot. 

619. kata Adyov: schol. V (int.) 
Kara Néyov <avrl Tod R> (7d) edraxrws Kai 
wpiruévws. ia yap TO[R: rod V] riava- 
cba Ty Tdéivy, Kal Tas Eéoprdas brepBalvew 
Sehoec[R: -y V]. ‘ According to the fixed 
order of the days’ (Sobol. Praep. p. 127), 
viz. the Greeks thought that they sacri- 
ficed xara ra mdrpia if they held the 
same festivals in honour of the same 
gods at the same time in every succeed- 
ing year (Geminus, Jsag. 6). For the 
omission of the article with Adyor cp. 
855 n. 

620. otpeBAotre: viz. in taking the 
testimony of slaves, cp. Ran. 616, 618 


sqq. 

Dd caters ‘you keep leets and law- 
days,’ viz. the courts were closed on 
the occasions of the very numerous 
festivals, cp. Hq. 1316 sq., [Xen.] Ath. 
Pol. 3 § 8. 

621. dmactiav, ‘doing Banting’ ; 
schol. V (int.) vnorelay, (kal dyevotiay, 
mapa ro mdoacba [Su. s.v.]* dard dé Tod 
mevOetv) diaBdddec Tods monrds. The 
ritual abstinence from meat was imposed 
on the occasion of certain feasts, e.g. on 


one of the days (vyareia) of the Thesmo- 
phoria. dmaorla is probably ajest xara 
Tapwvuilay, as it is unknown to Attic, 
and is used here in a passage which has 
epic associations, cp. Hom. Od. iv. 788 
Gmacros, dyew a. is on the analogy of 
&. éopras, and is ironical, cp. Aristoph. (?) 
Jr. ap. Poll. vi. § 31 (ii. p. 667 M.) rov 
Tletpard <dé> uy Kevaryylav dyew. 

622. rov Méyvova: H. Weber (Aristoph. 
Stud. p. 173), with Meineke, objects to 
the article; but it is anaphoric, since 
‘Memnon’ is not merely a proper name, 
but his feast was an institution among 
the Gods. With Zapz. the article must 
be supplied, cp. 1465 n. 

624. tires: schol. V (int.) <év R> 
ToUTw TQ érec* (mepirrever 6€ TO KATreELTA) : 
ep. Ach. 15 n. 

tepop.vnpovety : see Appendix. 

kdtreira post particip., cep. Vesp. 49 n. 

625. eloerar krA.: see Appendix. 

aypén, ‘was lurched of the garland’ 
(Shak. Cor. 11. ii. 106 ‘since He lurched 
all swords of the garland’), 

626. Kata cedtvnv: it was Solon’s 
desire to effect this (Diog. L. i. 2 § 57), 
but his octaéteris was faulty, cp. 616 sqq. 
App., Plato, Legg. 809 p. In later inscrip- 
tions the days xara Oedy are contrasted 
with the days xar’ dpxovra, which were 
often erroneous (Mommsen, Philol. 1x. 
p. 125). 


152 APISTO®PANOY> 
ZYZYHIA A 
ETTIiPPHMA 
SOK. pa tiv ’Avarvohy, ya 1d Xdos, pa tov *Aé€pa, 
ovK elSov obtws avdp’ dypoixoy ovdéva 
oS dmropov ovdé cKaLoyv ovd émtAnopova 
Boris cKxarabuppdre atta puxpa pavOavar, 630 
radT értdérnotae tpl pabeiv: buws ye pV 
avtov Karo Odpate Sevpl mpos TO Pas. 
rod Stpetuddns; eer Tov aoxdvtny AaBav. 
STP. GAN ovx edoi p> eEeveyxeiv of Kopers. 
SOK. dvicas te xatdOov, Kat TpOoTeXeE TOV VvoOvV. 
STP. iSov. 685 


627 Porson aifépa (with schol. Ran. 892) 
R: dvépa ayporxov V Ald. || ovdéva] oddapov V 
v. Herwerden «G7 


631 ratr’] Dobree air’: 


628 dvdpa y’ aypoxov 
630 kara Ovppare V 
633 Dobree places a 


note of interrogation at the end of the line 


627-813. First Syzygy, divided by 
Zieliliski (Glied. p. 199) into Epirrheme 
627-99, Ode 700-6, Antepirrheme 723- 
803, Antode 804-18. A parody of the 
intellectual tests to which the neophyte 
in the Orphic mysteries submitted after 
the smapddocts ris tederHs (Dieterich, 
Rh. Mus. x\viii. pp. 275 sqq.). The 
humour of the scene would be increased 
if Socrates, who resembled a Silenus (ep. 
schol. 223), were dressed to represent 
the figure of the Silenus who appears as 
an officiator in such scenes (Baumeister, 
Denki. i. p. 449, Jane Harrison, Proleg. 
p. 520). 

627. Schol. V (int.) (évred0dv dace 
Tov ’Apicropdvn xapifduevoy Tots rept 


t 
Avurov kal Médnrov [Médnra MS8.] yeypa- 
pévar 7d Spaua SiaBaddovTa [-wy MS. ] 
els aOedrnta Tov Dwpdrnv’ bre odd Tots 
xpdvois elwerar, elouev [cp. Hypoth. 
I. 1 n.J*  diaBdrddrer of ardoikds rods 
pirocbpous, érel kal 6 SwKpdrns mpoeire 
Bh nyetoOa Oeovs, why 7rd Xdos kal thy 
DrGrrav kal riv ’Aépa—ravri pia). 
Schol. R (not in V) radu els dOedrynra 
Tov 2. diaBdArer Sid THs moduvdelas* duc- 
pope 5¢ 6 Swxpdrys érl rH Tod D. dalla. 
Like Bobadil in Jonson’s Lvery Man in 
his Humour, the Athenian thought his 
oaths should smack of originality, and 
be in character. Thus Socrates swore 
‘by the dog’ ‘by the goose’; others, 


like the Welshman in Shak. Wives 
I, i. 124, ‘by worts’ (ua xpduBas), ‘by 
almonds’; the Hoopoe (Aves 194), wa 
viv, wa maryldas, wa vedédas, wa Olxrva, 


cp. Vesp. 83n. For the triple invocation 
here cp. 264n. For Xdos, ‘ Air’ ep. 
424 n. avarvoyn is a kawdy Kduma, 


‘breathing’ and ‘thinking’ being 
identical, according to Diogenes of 
Apollonia. There may be a reminiscence 
here of the beginning of [Pythagoras’] 
work on Natural History: od pa tov 
dépa, Tov dvarvéw, od wa 7d Vdwp, Td 
mivw, o8 Kor’ olow Wdyor rept Tod Néyou 
rovde (Diog. L. viii. § 6, Diels, Vorsokr.? 
p- 27. 46). Possibly there may be a 
reference to the Orphic rites, in which 
invocations of ‘Chaos,’ ‘ Air,’ ete. are 
prefixed to the prayers (Dieterich, Rh. 
Mus. x\vili. p. 281). 

628. od« eiSov: after ud KTr., my eyo 
etdov would have been idiomatic, ep. 
Aves 194 sq. 

&ypouov, ‘homely villain’ (Shak. 
Lwer, 1338), ‘dull and muddy-mettled 
clown’ (Hamil. 11. ii. 602). Schol. V 
(intramarg.) draldevrov ; ep. Vesp. 1320n. 

629. okatdy, ‘lubber,’ ‘cockney,’ 
‘untaught,’ ‘unmannerly.’ Schol. R 
(not in V) dy7t rod pwpdvy, 4 ot'rws* 
gKatods éheyov Tovs dpuabe’s Kal Svomap- 
axodovOyrous [similarly in Su.]; ep. Vesp. 
1183 n. 

630. cxadabvppdria: schol. V (ext.) 
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Syzycy A 


EPIRRHEME 


Socr. By Respiration, by Void, by Air, I never saw such a 


homely clown, so shiftless and left-handed, such ‘a sieve. 


No 


sooner does he learn some sophisticated scraps, than he forgets 
them,—even before he has learnt them. However, I’ll call him 


out of doors into the bright sun. 


What ho, Strepsiades! Come 


out, not forgetting your pallet-bed. 


Srreps. But the bugs won’t let me take it out. 


(STREPSIADES 


appears, carrying the pallet-bed in his arms.) 
Socr. Quick, set it down: and mark, perpend. 
Srreps. (Throwing down the bed, with an air of disgust) There! 


AewTa Kal puxpd mwavTdract vojuata (Kai 
pabjuara), <kal uixpa R> cKapipypara. 
(4% dé AEs ctvGeros dd Tod cKadevpara 
kal dOvpuara, olov malyvia Kal pndevés 
iia). ‘The mole-dug trifles’ of the 
Sophists, ‘some slender orts’ (Shak. 
Tim. Iv. iii. 402), ‘sophisticated scraps’ 
(Lear 111. iv. 109); from oxddrew 
{(oxaddow ‘a mole’ Ach. 897 n., cKxada- 
Ovpew Eccl. 611) and dévpudriov (of a 
dish in Philox. 3 B.*, Eupol. i. p. 355 K.; 
v. p. 40 M. (Herm.’s emendation) ; of 
a bear’s cub, Lucian, D. mar. i. 5). 
For the divided anap. cp. 3 n. 

631. tatta: cp. Ach. 7 crit. n.; but 
perhaps the pronoun is governed by 
padety. 

mplv: tragic writers do not allow 
amply with an infin. after a perf., unless 
it has a pres. signification, like 7é@vnxa ; 
hence éri\. may be a perf. of habit 
here (cp. Vesp. 494 n., Prause, De part. 
mplv usu trag. et Ar. p. 33; another 
exception is Zecl. 649— Pax 273 is 
spurious). For the oxymoron cp. Plut. 
597. 

632. mpds Td hs: not merely=mpés 
tov Hdov (771), since ¢. implies that he 
was to be extracted out of the darkness 
of the cave of Trophonius, ep. Pax 307, 
445 (of ‘Peace’ who has been buried in 
a cavern), Aves 700, Herod. iii. 79 (on 
the day of the Magophonia) ud-yov obdéva 
ekeote garfivar és Td pHs (but they must 
bury themselves in darkness). 

633. fev: schol. V (int.) <dv7l rod R> 
eEeNOe, (dyoly,) doxdvrny 5é roy cxluroda 


gnow, 7) didpou tu eldos* of 5€ Tov Kpd- 
Baroy [Su. s.vv. e, doxavros]. Possibly 
the scholiast took the form as an imperat. 
(cp. ex-t), as Brugmann does (Comp. 
Gram. iv. p. 497 ET.). If it is a fut. 
equivalent to an imperat., cp. 811, 1299, 
Ach, 896, 901 n., Vesp. 671 (2) n., Pax 
259, 

ackavtTny: cp. 254 n. Probably he 
carried his cxluovs with him into the 
cave at 509, as votarists carried their 
beds into the cave of Trophonius. 

634. The ‘Bedouins’ seem to display 
an unanimity which was wanting in the 
case of Curran who said that if all the 
fleas in his bed had been unanimous and 
had pulled together, they would have 
dragged him out of bed. 

635 sqq. It is difficult not to believe 
that Moliére had read these lines when 
he wrote 11. iv. of Le Bowrgeots gentil- 
homme, where M. Jourdain receives his 
lessons in J’orthographe from the maitre 
de philosophie. This scene almost equals 
that in the Clouds. In one famous pas- 
sage it is superior: ‘‘Par ma foi, il 
y a plus de quarante ans que je dis de 
la prose sans que j’en susse rien, et je 
vous suis le plus obligé du monde de 
m’avoir appris cela,” 

635. avioas tu: schol. V (interlin.) 
onetoas ; cp. Vesp. 30 n. 

mpdaexe Tov vodv, ‘perpend’ (Shak. 
Wives 11.1. 117); ep. 575 n. The ‘Cynic’ 
reference (575 n.) would be more apt here. 

iSod: ep. 82 n. 


154 APIZTO®ANOY= 
LOK. 


a \ V4 
dye 81, Te BovrAn mpeTa vuvi pavOavery 
/ > / 
dv ovk ediddxOns tomot ovdév; etme pot. 


A. .£ n x SJE fe 3 
mOoTepov Tept pétpwv 7) pvOpav 7 TEpl ETO ; 


STP. sep) rev pétpov yoy’ &vayxos yap Tote 
im additaporBod tapexorny Styowixg. 640 
TOK. od todr épwrd a, GAN 6 TL KaAMOTOY béTpov 
Nyy woTEepov TO TpiweTpov 7 TO TETPapETPOP ; 
STP. éya pev ovdev mpotepov HycexTéov. 
TOK. ovdév rAéyers, GvOpwrre. 


637 Sv] Naber ds || réror’] v. Leeuwen mpérepov || in RV, =TP. 
is inserted before ovdév, LM. before eiwé, an arrangement which, though 
ungrammatical, is not without humour 638 wérepov R Longinus, fr. 
3. 5, with a few inferior MSS.: zorepa V etc. Ald. (these words are often 
confounded in MSS,., cp. 642, 845, Ludwig, De enunt. interrog. ap. Ar. usu, 
pp- 60 sq.) || i) wept erdv 7 pvOpav R etc., Ald. (V omits wept): Longinus, 
lc. with a few inferior MSS. 7) wept erOv 7) wept fpvOuov: Hermann 


) prOuav 7) wept éx@v (which receives some colour from V) 640 


Blaydes d:xovvikov 


636. Schol. V (intramarg. int.) (@omep 
huets Epwr@uev Tovs matdas). 

mpara: as Strepsiades’ instruction 
had been begun inside, and had already 
broken down (628 sq.), much difficulty 
has been caused by this word. Naber, 
Kochly, G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. 
pp. 148 sqq.), and Kock (Hind. § 45) assign 
627-34 and 635-98 to different editions ; 
but the difficulty seems to me to be largely 
imaginary. The instruction in the open 
air is really ‘the beginning’ so far as 
the spectators are concerned. Thus 
mpora is dramatically correct, even if 
open to logical objections. 

637. éi8axOys «7TX.: the line has 
been rejected by v. Leeuwen, ‘‘since no 
one wishes to learn what he has been 
taught before”; but it is not without 
point, since there is an allusion to 
Protagoras’ boast that his pupils become 
better every day, and that they learn— 
not their old studies in a new shape (as 
they are taught by ordinary Sophists), 
but what they have come to acquire, 
viz. Orws dy dpita rhv atrod olklay 
Ovorkot, kal mepl T&v Tis mé\ews Srrws 
Ta THS Wo\ews Suvarwraros dy etn Kal 
mpdrrew kal Néyew (Plato, Prot. 318 x, 
Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 528. 32, Brentano, 
Unitersuch. p. 72). 

638. Schol. V (sup.) (87+) Siapé<pe 
[-pépe 5¢ R] pérpov cat pvOuds, cal bre 


641 dre rovtro V 


mathp mérpov (6) puOuds, kal bre dpyala 
q Tov pétpwrv Kal pududv didackaNla. 

Pétpov, ‘verses,’ Ta yap uérpa dre wopia 
Tav pvduev gavepdy (Aristot. Poet. 4= 
1448 b 21); viz. ‘rhythms,’ with certain 
fixed sections, such as trimeters, tetra- 
meters, hexameters, cp. F. Blass, Herm- 
athena, no. xxx. p. 164. 

6vOnGv: properly ‘time’ or ‘pace’ 
(including rhythm in language, and in 
the movements of the dance,-as well as 
that in music, ep. Bywater on Aristot. 
ib. 1=1447 a 22), esp. ‘the versification 
which is left, when the so-called pérpa 
are deducted,’ F. Blass, 7.c. Instruction 
in ‘Metrik,’ etc. was given by the 
Sophists, especially Hippias, ep. Plato, 
Hipp. mai. 285 D sqq., id. H. minor 
368 D, Brentano, Untersuch. p. 73. 


éraév: viz. dpboérea (‘etymology’), 
first cultivated by Prodicus (361 App.), 
and by Protagoras (Plato, Phaedr. 267 ©, 
COratyl. 384 B, 391, Aristot. Rhet. iii. 
5=1407 b, Soph. el. 14=173 b 17, Poet. 
19=1456 b 15, Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 585. 
16 sqq.). The latter was the first scienti- 
fically (6p0&s) to divide (1) évéuara into 
dppeva, Odea, oxedn (Rhet. 1.c.); and 
(2) ‘speech’ into evxwAh, épurnors, 
dméxpious, évTodH (Diog. L. ix. § 53, 
Bergk, Rell. com. Att. p. 338). Valu- 
able as were the beginnings of gram- 
matical analysis, it often degenerated 


= 
—. 
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Socr. Come, tell me, what would you like to learn first ,— 


something you were never discipled in before ? 


Is’t measures, or 


rhythms, or the proper use of words ? 


STREPS. (Hagerly) Measures for me! 


For some days ago I 


was choused by a corn-seller—with his quart measure. 
Soor. (Pettishly) That was not my question: but what poetic 
measure think you most excellent—the triple or quadruple 


measure 2 


Srreps. To me, the gallon measure surpasses all. 
Socr. Sirrah, you talk bedlam. 


into mere puerilities; e.g. Protagoras 
criticized Homer for making pfs 
feminine, and for using a command, 
instead of a prayer, to the Muses in 
the first line of the Iliad. Flickwerk 
of this kind made the comic poets ‘ hold 
their sides and loff’ (ep. Ack. Introd. 
p- lx.), as it did Plato (so it can be seen 
from his Cratylus), but such novelties 
in literary criticism were passionately 
admired by refined circles at Athens, 
where a favourite amusement was to 
hunt for hidden meanings in the old 
poets, who were represented as profound 
philosophers (Ran. 1034, Plato, Prot. 
316 p, P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 225, 
Bywater on Aristot. Poet. 19=1456 b 
20).  dp@drns éwGyv is mentioned in 
Ran. 1181, and is one of the tests em- 
ployed to distinguish the relative merits 
of Euripides and Aeschylus. Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 828) sees a ‘Cynic’ 
allusion here, since Antisthenes wrote 
on music, musical forms, and dp#oérea. 

639. tywye: schol. V (intramarg. int.) 
(Aelrree 7O OéXw padeiv); id. (ext.) ws 
Gypotxos (raw) 6 mpecBirns amexplvato* 
(6 wev yap Ta THY Tomudtwr Edeye wéTpa, 
6 de) ws éml Trav yewpyixGv [R: yewpyav 
V)] (uérpwr) éd¢Earo [deEduevos R], (Ae yer 
6é Ore ey xOés vd peTpyTOU efnmewOny 
Ovo xolvixas.) dddpiTaporBol dé [otvy R] 
oi Ta dAdira auelBovres Kal mimpdoKorTes. 

évayxos: rare, cp. Eccl, 823, Eupol. 
i. p. 308 K. (ii. p. 500 M. ; again, from 
the Maricas), Men. iii. p. 181 K. (iv. 
p. 300 M.). 

640. aAditaporBod: cp. Aves 491, 
Fecl. 424. For the character of such 
kdawndo. cp. Vesp. 35 n., Plato, Legg. 
918pD; all such employments d:a8é8r7- 
rat te kal év alaxpots yéyovev dveldeow 
—doubtless for their cheating ways. 

mapekomnv: cp. Hy. 807 (c. gen.), 


859, Aesch. dg. 1252 (if the reading is 
right) 4 kdpra Tap’ dv wapexdrns xpnopev 
éuGv. mapaxpovecOac is more common 
in this sense, and Lucian substitutes it 
in a passage imitated from this, viz. 
Timon § 57 wer wapakéxpovopal ce; Kal 
iw érepBah® xolvixas brép 7d mérpov 
térrapas, Pollux iv. § 169 mapaxpovot- 
xolvixos (Com. adesp. iii. p. 590 K.; iv. 
p- 682 M.), xpovo.merpeiy (ib., cp. Eg. 
859 kpovotdnuetv). For mapa- cp. Ach. 
518 n., Amphis ii. p. 245 K. (iii. p. 
315 M.) rapadedecrvnuévos ‘swindled out 
of a dinner.’ 


Stxowlkw: if this reading is right, 
it must mean ‘by means of a_ two- 
choenix-measure,’ which the purchaser 
used in measuring the corn sold to him 
by Strepsiades, so that he received two 
bushels for every one for which he paid. 


642. Schol. V (int.) ef6y pérpwy, ols 
Kal ’Apxtrdoxos Kéxpyrar év Tpiuérpos Kar 
TETPALeT pots. 


643. Schol. V (int.) mpds 7d Terpd- 
beTpov amiyvrnce’ Oo yap nulexrov [R: 
-€ov V] wérpwr [-ov MS.] éort recodpwv. 
6 yap wédiuvos pérpa exer wy, 6 dé Exreds 
[-éys MS.] 7, 7d dé qulexrov [R: -éov V] 
5° (waparnpynréov 6¢ bre dua rod méumrov 
<& Oe? Adve Hucexréov, kal ob did Tod a 
KaTa Kowhy xphow huwaxréov) [sic /] [ep. 
Su. s.v. qucexréov]; the metre par excel- 
lence in common usage was the xoimé 
(‘quart’) which was the measure of corn 
allowed to a slave for his daily food 
(Vesp. 440 n.). The ausexréov (=4 of a 
medimnus) was really, in one sense, a 
‘tetrameter,’ as it held four quarts ; and 
it was obviously preferable to a ‘tri- 
meter,’ holding three quarts. 


644. ovdtv Aéyets, ‘you speak unskil- 
fully’ (Shak. deas. 1. ii. 160), ep. 
Vesp. 75 n. 
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/ b] Te 
Sr: mepidov vu €Lol, 
7 A , if 3 € / 645 
el pul) TETPameETPOV ETTLY 1LLLEKTEOD. 
\ / 
TOK. és Kopaxas, ws ayporKxos ei Kab dvopadys. 
% € fal 
Tayy y av Sivaio pavOdvew trepit pvOparv. 
»y 
STP. ri 5€ pw aperAncova’ ot puOuol mpos Tardita ; 
he 
TOK. wpatov pév eivar Kourpov é€y acuvovcta, 
ératov@’ omoi0s éott TOV pvOuav 650 
Kat évoTALoV, Y@ToLOS av Kata SdadKTuAov. 
s 
STP. Kata Sdetvrov; vy Tov A’ adr oda. 
SOK. el@é On. 
a / 
tis GAXOS avTl TovTOVL TOD SaKTUXOU ; 
X n Va yo > n \ y e fs 
XTP. «mpo tod pév, ér’ e€wovd waidos dvTos, ovToct. 
SOK. aypetos et Kal OKALOS. 
SFP) ov yap, wlupé, 655 
TouTwy émibupa pavOavew ovdév. 
SOK. Tt dai; 
ZTP. éxeiv’ éxeivo, Tov abve@tatov ddyov. 


644 ZTP. om. V, but inserted before next line || repidov RV Ald.: 


mepioov Su. (s.v.) (cp. Ach. 772 crit. n.) 

Su. (s.v. epidod: yptextaéov in some codd.) 
649 KouwWdv] coddy V (a gloss) 
R: er éraiew cett. codd. Ald., schol.: 


but see comm. 


645 xpscxréov V dett. al., 

647 Reiske téya 8 av, 
650 éxaiovr 
Blaydes ézaiew @: Schnee 


stands alone in accepting (contra metrwm) the reading of the majority of 


the codd. 


653 sq. Naber +. 


652 Hirschig gives v7) tov Ai’ to Socrates (cp. Ran. 51) 
a a. T. TvvvovTovt 


.w na \ »” lal s 
| rpd Tov pev dvtos, viv de 


TnAtKovTovi: a schol. (not in RV) and Willems (Bull. de lAcad. roy. de Belg., 


1906, p. 659) assign 653 to Socrates, 654 to Strepsiades 


654 pd 


mep(Sov: schol. R (not in V) cuvOjxnv 
motnoov (mood Su. s.v.). 

646. és Kdpakas: cp. Vesp. 51 n. 

647. raxd . . dv: not here as rdy’ 
dy in Vesp, 281 n., but ironically (= 
‘soon’), cp. Lys. 25 raxd yap dv x7., 
Aeschin. i. § 181 (Porson), Dem. xxi. 
§ 209 trax’ y a yaploaro, [id.] xxv. 
§ 95 raxd y’ dw dpovriceé te Tod map’ 
évds Nbyou, Cobet, Mnem. iii. p. 145. 

ye: ironical, cp. Vesp. 46 n., 859 n., 
Lys. 29 ; so cxo\n . . ye Plato, Phaedo, 
65 B. 

648. mpds TuAdira: cp. 106 n., 176 n. 

649. mpGtov pév: solitariwm (Vesp. 
77 u.), as often. 

kopady: schol. V (int.) widavdv rat 
edxapw év cuvddy kal 7) mpds rods éralpous 
kowwvla [also Su. s.v.J° (7d 6€ érratew 
dvi Tot) alc@dvecOar Kal voety, Kouwoy= 


‘clever’ )( goprixdy, cp. 1030, Vesp. 
1317 n., Eur. Cyc. 815 xoupes yerhon 
kal Nadloraros Kéxd\wy: first found in 
Euripides ; a favourite with polite circles 
(Ach. 1016, Vesp. l.c.), especially with 
the pupils of the Sophists ; hence it was 
used of them ironically by Aristophanes 
(Thesm. 93, Ran. 967 Onpapévns 6 k.) 
and Plato (see Ruhnken ad Zim. p. 
88 n. r Valpy), but, in both writers, 
it often expresses genuine admiration 
(Aves 195, Phaedr. 2800 etc.); pre- 
dicated of Plato himself by Aristot. 
Pol. ii. 6-=1265 a 12. 

év cvvovela: such a man is called 
Evumorixds Kat Evvovoracrixds Vesp. 1209 ; 
ep. Dio xxxviii. 81 von Arnim 4\\& why 
ove cupmrorikds eiui ris, obde Kowds év 
Tais Toravras cvvovclats. 


650. ératovta: cp. Vesp. 517 n. 
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Strers. Will you wager, then, that the quadruple measure 


is not a gallon ? 


Socr. A pox on you, what a clod and peasant slave you are! 
you'd make an apt student of the science of rhythm ! 

Streps. But how will rhythms stead me in the matter of corn ? 

Socr. First, they will teach you, in society, to be a man of 
refinement, one who can distinguish between a war-march, and 


a song of the dactylic mood. 


Srreps. (Hagerly) Dactylic ? 


Marry, I know all about it. 


Socr. Then say: (Playfully, holding wp his forefinger) What 
else than this dactyl finger of mine ? 

StreEPS. (Holding out his middle finger, with a wink) Of old, 
indeed, when I was but a crack, this other one. 

Socr. You clown! you brute! 

STREPS, (Jmpatiently) Well but, poor fool, I’ve no wish to 


learn any of these things. 


Socr. Then, what do you want? 
STREPS. (Striking an attitude, and excitedly) Why, that, and 
naught but thatthe all-unjust sophistic logic. 


tov V etc., Ald.: zparov R dett. al. || ér A dett. al.: ém RV ete. 


The 


former is the better reading, as dvros would be out of place with emi 
(Ijzeren, De wit. prince. codd. p. 87, v. Herwerden, Mnem. xxx. pp. 49 sq.) 


655 sqq. Curiously divided in V: 655 


dOtko-, 657. . pavOdvey, 661 . 
663 . . dAextpvdva 


> 
. TtovTtwv éercOvpo, 656 


l4 ~ / - > 7 
. Kplos, 662 Tavdpos Tpayos Kiwv adexTprov, 


656 ovdev om. V || éaé V ete.: 6) R: de Ald. 


657 Meineke dduxdrepov: Kock aéixov totrov (ep. 116, 885) 


651. See Appendix. 

652. vi tov Ala: for the position of 
the oath cp. Vesp. 209 n. 

elt 84: cp. Vesp. 293 n. 

653. Schol. V (ext.) delxvuce tov uécov 
Sdxrurov aicxypOs* Aéyer ody ws ovK €or 
ovdels dyrt tovTov Tod daxridov’ Kal yap 
madly bvTr wor 6 abrds fv Kal viv [dé] 
yeynpaxort. 

avri: equivalent to # after dos, cp. 
Vesp. 210 n., Hecl. 925 mpbrepov . . avr’ 
éuod, Sobol. Praep. p. 107. 

trovrovt: possibly pointing to the 
phallus, which (in spite of 538, where 
see n.) he may have worn; but I agree 
with Willems, who gives the line to 
Socrates. The philosopher holds out 
his forefinger and asks jokingly, ‘what 
**finger”’ is there other than this ?’ 

654. mpd rod pév: a natural instance 
of puév solitarium, which is common 
with adverbs of time (Vesp. 77 n. (5)) ; 


v. Leeuwen wrongly says <nutiliter 
abundat. 

otroo!: stretching out the infamis 
digitus, with an implication, for which 
cp. Ach. 444 n.; being a boor, xara 
ddxrudov suggests only xaradaxrudlfev 
(=karamrvylfew, cp. Hg. 1381). 

655. dypetos, ‘ woodland fellow’ (Shak. 
All's weil tv. v. 50), ‘country vassal,’ 
‘peasant slave.’ Schol. R (not in V) 
dypotkos Kal duabys (also Su.); ep. 
Thesm. 160 (of Euripides 4. kai dacvs, 
a possible allusion to his mother, the 
AaxavorwArjrpia). Not again in Greek 
until Anth. P. vi. 35 (4. wAdravos) ; used, 
like &ypoixos and oxacés, of ignorance of 
the ways of good society. 

oxatds, ‘rudesby’ (Shak. Shrew 111. 
ii. 10), ep. 629 n. 

obfupé: cp. Vesp. 1504 n. 

657. aduka@raroy: schol. R (not in V) 
dy elev Hrrova, cp. 112 sqq. 
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TOK. dar’ Erepa Sel ce mpotepa TovTav pavOavew, 
ray Tetparrdsav att éotlv dpOas appeva. 

STP. Garr ol8 Sywye Tapper’, ef pi) paivoyar 660 
Kptos, Tpdryos, Tadpos, KU@V, ANEKTPUOD. 
* * * * * * 

LOK. pds 8 wacyes; tHv te Ojrevav Kareis 
ddexTpvdva—xaTa TavTo—Kal Tov appeva. 

STP. wads 5y, épe, Tas ; 

DOK. GNEKTPU@Y KaEKTPUOV. 

ITP. vy tov Ilocedd. viv dé was pe xpn Karey ; 665 

TOK. drextptvawav, tov § Erepov adé€xropa. 

658 rovrwy R: totrov V etc, Ald. || acc. to v. Leeuwen, there is a 


lacuna after this line 659 a7 V || op8as] Kiehl ovtws, but cp. 251 n. 
661 tavpos tpayos RV || Bentley held that two lines were lost after this ; 
certainly Socrates’ observation about dAextpvev is unintelligible at present, 
as Strepsiades had not used the same word for a ‘cock’ and ‘hen’ (cp. 
W. H. Thompson, J. of Phil. xii. pp. 169 sqq.) 662 Hanovius (Hzere. 
p. 107) tiv ye OydAevav, but re is idiomatic in a sentence with 6 atrds, ep. 
Xen. Mem. i. 6 § 2, Soph. Phil. 119 codpds 7 adv aitds kdyabds KexAy’ 


dpa (Sobol. Praep. p. 129) 


663 xara tavtd R ete, Ald.: kar’ atdrd 
(7& superscr. Ka) V: Kat tavTds P (= Flor. Ab. 2715). 


The reading of the 


best codd. would be metrically defensible if xara tatrd were printed in a 


658. mpdtepa: cp. mp&rov 786; the 
emphasizing of the importance of a 
preliminary training in dp@oérea is 
‘Cynic’ (Joél), ep. Plato, Huthyd. 277 
(Socrates criticizes the Sophists Euthy- 
demus, etc.) viv oty vouicov ra mpdra 
T&v lepdv axovew Tey copiotiKGy * mp@rov 
yap, ws gynot Ipddcxos, mept dvoudrwv 
opOdrnros pabeiy det, a passage which 
shows that the allusion here is, at least, 
Sophistic. 

659 sqq. Strepsiades’ attitude towards 
grammar is that of the cook, Martine, 
in Molitére, Les Memmes savantes It. vi., 
which is reminiscent of this scene. 

659. d6p0Gs: cp. 228 n., Ach. 897 n., 
Vesp. 772 n.; the word was associated 
with Prodicus (Aves 690, 692), and 
Protagoras (Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5=1407 b 
7), and means ‘accurately,’ viz. in a 
way corresponding to the idea, since, 
according to the philosophers, words 
and things correspond, so that every- 
thing is in essence what its name 
conveys ; thus 6p0s PiAos= ‘a friend in 
the true sense of the word.’ See Wilam., 
Hur. Here, 56. 


660. et pr) patvouat: common in 
dogmatic asseverations, ep. Zhesm. 470, 
Plato, Huthyd. 283% % Soke? cor ofdy Te 
elvar WetdecOar; vy Ala, ey, ef ph 
palvoual ye. 

661. Schol. V (int.) <kat R> radra 
yerolouv xdpiv mapeldnmrar[R: mpo- V]* ® 
kal mpos Thy dbedrnTa <Tod R> Swxpdrovs, 
Ore (kal) Kara rovtwy [-ov R] dpuvvev* 
(@ratte 6€ Tov adexrpudva ws TeTpdroury 
karapOujoas, tv’ %) ddoput rod dourod 
matyvlov ék tovTov ‘yevijcerat), The 
nominatives in this line (to which H. 
Weber, Aristoph. Stud. p. 175 objects) 
are outside the construction (as they 
would be in English) ; it was the Greek 
idiom to inflect in such cases, and to use 
an article, ep. dch. 10 n. The idea of 
the scholiast that there is a sneer here 
at the ‘atheism’ of Socrates is fantastic. 

662. In stigmatizing the supposed 
solecism of Strepsiades, Socrates fails 
to notice the greater blunder of classing 
dXex, among four-footed beasts. There 
seems to be a lacuna in the text, since 
Strepsiades had not used ddexrp. for 
‘hen’ (in the Greek of all times 4 8pys, 
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Socr. But there are other things you must first learn,— 
for instance, the four-footed animals that are veritably of the 
masculine gender, 

StTREPS. (Contemptuously) I know well enough which are of 
the masculine gender,—else call me daft: such are the ram, the 
he-goat, the bull, the dog, the rooster. 

Socr. Do you see what you've done? You use the same 
name for the cock and the hen alike. 

Streps. (With a puzzled expression) How so,—tell me, how ? 

Socr. You’ve called both rooster. 

Streps. (Smiling) Marry, so I have. 
call them now ? 

Socr. You 
‘ roostress,’ 


. . 


But how should I 


should differentiate them as ‘rooster’ and 


parenthesis (ep. Ach. 47 n.; in R there is a colon before xara): Meineke 
aXéxtopa (which gives a wrong division of a tribrach, cp. Vesp. Introd. 
p- xl.): Porson aAextpv® (which is without authority): the objection to the 
reading of ® (which is accepted by most edd.) is that xat ratrd separates 
the contrasted words tiv te 6. and kat tdv dp., and xaé is mere surplusage 
664 ras 5) pepe. LQ. as R ete., Ald.: Os om. V: drws Ln. 6 (Porson, 
Teuffel-Kaehler, etc.), which produces a wrong division of the anap.: Elmsley 
(Eur. Med. 1103) w@s 51) pepe zs; which seems right (v. Bamberg, De Rav. 


p. 28): Ludwig (De enunt. inter. ap. Ar. p.11) dep’ idw 


érepov & 


cp. Men. iii. p. 49 K.; iv. p. 118 M., as 
6 dpvis was ‘cock,’ ep. Vesp. 815 n.). 

opgs 8 maocxes; an indignant re- 
proach (Eur. Med. 403), like dps dre 
Anpets ; (Ran. 1182), 6. tv’ Heews ; (Soph. 
OC. 937). 

6: cp. Ach. 118 n. 

mwarxes: cp. Vesp. 1 n. 

663. Schol. V (int.) (of ’Arrixol otirw 
kal Tas OnXelas éxddouv, ws kal Oedrroutros* 
Aéyoust 8 attri Kal ddexrpvawav): id. 
(interlin.) 7@ atr@ dvduarc; ep. Phry- 
nichus p. 228 Lobeck, p. 308 Rutherford, 
but ddéxrwp is found in old writers (e.g. 
Cratinus, ep. Vesp. 1490 n.) for the 
mase., and dAexropls in Epich. 152 K., 
as well as in Hippocrates and Democrates. 
Demades, who was a préciewx, is quoted 
by Athen. 99p as calling a cadmixrys, 
kowwds ’"AOnvalwy adéxrwp (fr. 4 Tur.). 

664. was . . w&s: schol. V (interlin.) 
(\elree déye); cp. 79 n. The double 
question is natural in one who has never 
troubled himself about such grammatical 


666 Cobet 


questions, and has accepted the anomalies 
of ordinary speech as a part of the order 
of nature. 

e: generally placed before a ques- 
tion (324, 769), but sometimes interposed, 
when the question is not confined to a 
single word, cp. 366 n., Ran. 993; see 
crit. n. 

665. vi} tov IloceSH: being a Con- 
servative, he swears by the ‘Tory god’ 
(Ach. 560 n.), but as @addrrios, not 
immcos (84 n.). On account of the 
equestrian character of the god, Biicheler 
(N. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 672) thinks the 
oath unsuited to Strepsiades. He sug- 
gests that, in the first edition, the 
following instruction may have been 
addressed to Phidippides. This is the 
veriest fantasy. 

666. dAektpvavay: schol. V (intra- 
marg.) (Thy péev ddexrptawav, roy 0 
érepov adéxropa) ; an excellent jest xara 
oxnpa éEews (Ach. Introd. p. lxi.), on 
the analogy of Aéaiva, Oeparawa. Fora 
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STP. drgextpvawav; ed ye vy Tov ‘Aépa 
or avt tovtov tod Siddéypwatos povov 
Svarpitocw cou KUKA@ Ty KapooTroV. 
SOK. iSod pan adOis rod0 Erepov. tiv Kapdotrov 670 
dppeva kaneis, Ojrecav odoar. 
STP, TW TPOT ; 
dppeva KAX® éyw KapdoTv ; 
BOK pandora YE, 
aaomep ye kal Krewvupov. 
STP: mas 89; hpdoor. 
SOK. radrov Sivarai cot xapdoTos KrAcovipo. 
STP. ard, dyad’, 0d Fv Kapdorros Krewvipe. 675 


fi: b] 4 
Grn év Oveia otpoyyvrAn évepaTTeTo. 
lal & r 
atap TO Novrov Tas we ypn Kanelv ; 


669 Cobet cou || KixAw] v. Herwerden (Mnem, xix. p. 393) kadds 
671 Lenting (Obs. crit. p. 68) 7@ tpomp; all codd. omit the mark of 
interrogation ; but the reply shows that it is required: R omits from Tw 
to KAedévupov, but the line is supplied in the margin, in the original hand 
672 *ya KdpSorov RV etc., Ald.: *y@ tv x. AOM ete. ; possibly the pron. 
(which is often wrongly inserted, cp. Ach. Introd. p. lxxx. 12 (a)) should 
be omitted. 673 ye Ald.: om. RV etc. 676 Ovia R: Ovia V || 
y’ dveudrreto R ete, Ald.: dveudrrero V: y av éudrrero A Oxford edd. : 


Dobree <@veudrrero 


similar jest cp. knptkawa (Heel. 713), 
paryelpawa, ix@vormd\awa (Pherecr. i. p. 
162 K.; ii. p. 277 M., Ach. Introd. p. 
lii. (3)). 

667. vi, tov *Agpa: schol. V (int.) 
puetrar Kal adros Tods diiogdgous Kata 
Tov dépos duvds. Like Master Stephen in 
Jonson’s Hv. Man in his Humour, Strep- 
siades labours to acquire the new method 
of swearing (814, 1150) without, however, 
abandoning the old (652, 665, 724, 732, 
781, 784). 


668. SiSdyparos, ‘in reguerdon of 
this lore,’ an adventure in philosophical 
jargon, since the word is found only in 
Hippocrates, Ilept ayuav 1=iii. p. 414 
Littre, Eur. fr. 291 N.?, Critias, fr. 1. 
25 p. 771 N.?, [Plato], Clitoph. 409 zn. 

669. Siadditrdow, ‘I will crown the 
roundure of your trough with barley- 
meal’ (cp. Shak. John tt. i. 259), ‘the 
rigol’ (2 Hen. IV tv. v. 35); schol. V (int.) 
macav adrdlrwy TAnpwow (Thy Kdpdorov)* 
Kapdorov (dé pnot) maylda, ev } rods dprous 


éuarrov, i) cxapldvov [cxady RI], ev o[7H 
R] dvapdrrew cal dvadupay [-pipev R] 
€90s ta G&Ngira. Another experiment, 
ep. Ach. Introd. p. li., éradqurodv Athen. 
432 B (= ‘to put barley in wine’ ; Cobet’s 
emendation). There must be some 
allusion here, not now discoverable, to 
give point to the unusual expression. 
Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 829) sees a 
sneer at the vegetarianism of the Cynics; 
cp. 176 n. Strepsiades’ ecstasy can be 
paralleled by M. Jourdain’s expression of 
delight at learning the pronunciation of 
the verb (Moliére, Bowrgeois gent. ib.) 
“Vive la science!” ‘Ah! que n’ai-je 
étudié plus tét, pour savoir tout cela!” 
‘‘Ah! mon pére et ma mére, que je vous 
veux de mal!” 

670. Schol. V (int.) ido¥, gdyol, duh- 
Mapres [Ovapucprer R] Erepor, (rhy xapddmnv 
[kdpdomov MS.] elrdy Kdpdorov: Kowas 
yap xéxderat) [ep. Su. s.v. kdépdoros], 

Sod pad aids: cp. Pax 5; for be 
av. cp. Aves 1415, Plut. 935, Soph. OC. 
1477, Hl. 1410. 


NE@EAAI 
STREPS. (Clapping his hands) ‘ Roostress’ ? 


you for that word. 


161 
By Air, I thank 


(Striking a postwre) In reguerdon of this 


lore alone, I'll crown the roundure of your kneading-jack with 


barley-meal. 


Socr. There you are again with a fresh blunder. 


You make 


the vessel masculine, though it is feminine of gender. 


Strrers. How so ? 


Do I call the vessel masculine ? 


Socr. Certainly; just as you would if naming Cleonymus. 


STREPS. How so? say. 


Socr. To you the vessel and Cleonymus alike are ‘jack.’ 
StREPS. (Compassionately) Nay, my good sir, Cleonymus 
never had a kneading-jack, but he did his work in a round 


mortar. 


But how must I call the thing in future ? 


7000’ érepov: nom., cp. Lys. 925. 

671. d&ppeva: Protagoras tried to fix 
the gender of substantives according 
to their terminations, e.g. he blamed 
Homer for making prs and miAné fem. 
(ep. 638 n.). 

672. KaépSorov: viz. ‘the word “ xdp- 
domos,”’ cp. 678 n. 

673. Schol. V (ext.) r@v rodirevopévwy 
els Rv 6 KXewvupos ws yuvatxifduevov dé 
[adrdv R] ot rijs dpxatas kwupdias roinral 
(adrov) dtaBddrovow* gyoly ody, Thy Kdp- 
Sorov dpoevikGs xKadeis, déov OndvKds, 
Gowep KrXewvupov appeva xadovol twes, 
<ovdéy diagépovra tiv aloxivny tav 
yuvakGy R>. || (dAAws.  av7l rod) [67e R] 
OmotoxarddnkTd éort [elow R]. dua de 
(8rt) Kal yuvatkwdns 6 KAedvupos, (4\Aws 
re bre kal Tabrdv yévos onualve dia Thy 
karddniw* exe dé ddndaylas diaBodjy 
toiro KaTd KyXewvipmou" tpbrov yap 
axtpas oTw cor, Pyol, KXewvupos). 

Somep ye: ye is elliptical, cp. Vesp. 
88 n. 

Knyeévvpov : viz. ‘the word ‘‘ Cleony- 
mus,”’ which has a masculine termina- 
tion. 

674. Sivarat: here dvvayis seems to 
mean ‘value.’ ‘There is no distinction 
between the word cardopus and the word 
Cleonymus,’ with the insinuation that 
both are of the same gender ; hence, as 
cardopus is fem., Strepsiades should 
have said cardope and Cleonyme ; there 
is a further insinuation that Cleonymus 
is a ‘trough’ (cp. Vesp. 19 n.) either in 
shape (like doxés Ach. 1002 n.), or from 
its other associations. Strepsiades com- 
bats this identification by pointing out 


that the two had nothing in common, 
as Cleonymus did not require a ‘trough,’ 
since he lived at the expense of others 
(cp. Eg. 1292 sqq.). For dvvarac ep. 
Plut. 842 7d rpiBwrov 6é rh dtvara, 
mpos Tav OeGv; Herod. iv. 110 dtvarac 
7d otvoua Tolro Kata ‘“EANdOa yA@ooay 
dvdpoxrévoa, Aristot. Pol. iii, 2 =1276a 
1 w&s ra’Td Suvapévou Tod 7’ Gélkou Kal Tod 
Wevdots, Poet. 6=1450 b 15 8 xal én 
Tav éupétpwov kal émt trav Nbywv exer 
Thy avrhy divayy (‘which is practically 
the same thing,’ Bywater). 


cot: ethic dat., cp. 688. 


676. Schol. V (int.) (ucxpa yap 4 Ovela, 
% 5€ Kdpdoros pweyddn), id. (int.) éredy 
mévns hv <6 KXewvupos R>, (kal rapdotros), 
Siactper aitov ws dmopotyTa pdxrpas Kat 
Ovela [-ta MS.] xpemevov. The meaning 
here is doubtful; v. Leeuwen fancies 
Cleonymus was once an apothecary, and 
used to knead his corn in the mortar 
which served for pounding medicines ; 
but this may be mere fantasy. According 
to the scholiast, the sneer is at Cleonymus’ 
former poverty, with which is contrasted 
his present magnificence (like that of 
Diotrephes, Aves 797 sqq.); but Willems 
(Bull. de Acad. roy. de Belg., 1906, 
p- 661) is probably right in seeing a 
sensus obsc. (as in Tob>yxuxXov Lys. 1162), 
cep. Theocr. iv. 61 kal worl 7¢ maxrpe 
karedduBavoy duos évjpyet, the insinua- 
tion being that Cleonymus is addicted 
to xaramvyootvy, the vice of his pro- 
fession (1089 n.). 

évepdrrero, ‘kneaded for his own 
pleasure’ ; a servant is said udrrew, Paw 
14, 23. 


M 


162 APISTOPANOY= 
DOK. draws ; 
Thy Kapdomnv, domep Kadels THY Lwotparny. 
STP. ryv xapdornv; Onreav ; 
DOK. 6pOas yap réyers. 
STP. éxeivo & Fw av, Kapdorn, Krewvoun. 680 
TOK. are 8 ye wepl trav dvoparwv pabeiy ce dei, 
itt dppev’ éotiv, arta § abtév Onrea. 
ZTP. daar old’ eyay & Onre éotiv. 
ZOK. elmé 52. 
STP. Avoirra, Pirwwva, Krectayopa, Anuntpia. 
LOK. dppeva S& rota tev ovopdrer ; 
SIP, pupia. 685 
@ird£evos, Mednoias, ’Apvvias. 
TOK. Grr, & wovnpé, tadta x ovK ear dppeva. 
STP. ovx dppev ipiv éotw; 
DOK. ovdauas y, ézrel 
mas av Karéceas évtvxov ’Apuvig ; 
XTP. dws av; di, Sedpo Sedp’, “Apuvvia. 690 
SOK. opds; yvvaixca ryv ’Apvviay kaneis. 


677 ZOK. om. R (but a space is left) 679 22. om. RV ete. || 6p0as 
yap RV: dpOdrepoyv al. 680 =TP. om. RV 681 eri ye RV ete.: 
ert 64 ye Ald., Oxford edd. (but ye after 5: is intolerable): Meineke ére 
dé ye: Bachmann (Zur Krit. p. 252), following Bergk, aA’ ére ye (but 
ye is surplusage, and Vesp. 940 is not parallel, as there ye emphasizes ov) : 
Dobree €0” év tu (Vesp. 818 ev Ere 7000): Oxford edd. propose ére S€ Te 


682 arra 8] arr ap V || atta. V 


678. Tv Bwortparnv: here the ‘ word 
“Sostrate”’ is introduced by the article, 
as, indeed, is the rule, cp. Ach. 638 n. 
Otherwise, the article would have been 
omitted with a proper name. Miiller- 
Striibing suggests that Sostrate (cp. 
Thesm. 875, Eccl. 41) was no more a 
woman than Zurxcidn Hg. 969; but this, 
as I think, would spoil the jest which is 
that kapdér7n and KiXewvtun are feminine 
as Zworpdrn undoubtedly is, cp. Vesp. 
1397 n. 

The name Sostratus occurs in Lysias 
1. § 22. 

679. yap, ‘indeed,’ in an affirmative 
reply, as is frequent in Plato, ep. Ran. 
262, Soph. Phil. 756, OR, 1117, Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 545. A. 2; but see crit. n. 

680. hv dv: used, as ylyverac often is 
(e.g. Vesp. 663), in the conclusion of an 
argument ; ‘argal, you would have had 


686 In order to preserve 


me say Cardope, Cleonyme.’ The imperf. 
is almost equivalent to a pres. opt., ep. 
Vesp. 961 n. As feminine nouns should 
have a termination in 7, Strepsiades 
concludes that he should have said 
KrXewvtun. For the jest cp. Pediatia 
Hor. S. i. 8. 39, Gaia Caesar Tac. Ann. 
vi. 5 (an emendation of Orelli), Zgilia 
Cic. De orat. ii. § 277. 

681. éru Sé ye, ‘moreover’ ; ye is not 
found elsewhere with this phrase, though 
common with dé (cp. Vesp. 94n.). The 
sense seems to be ‘you must learn 
more about the ‘‘names,” since your 
replies show that you have not yet 
grasped the rules of gender.’ ‘‘The 
primary distinction between masculine 
and feminine terminations seems to 
have been generalized from the names 
of objects in which there is a visible 
distinction of sex, and more especially 


NE@EAAI 


Socr. How ? 
‘a gill’ 
Srreps. A gill ? 


163 


Why, ‘ kneading-gill,’ just as you call Sostrata 


A wench’s name? 


Socr. Yes, you have it right now. 
Streps. Argal, the proper style and addition for both is ‘ gill.’ 
Socr. You must learn further which names are masculine, 


and which are feminine. 


Strreps. Ah, but I know those which are feminine. 


Socr. For example ? 


Streps. Lysilla, Philinna, Clitagora, Demetria. 


Socr. And masculine ? 


Streps. Oh, heaps,—Philoxenus, Melesias, Amynias. 

Socr. Nay, but, poor fool, these are not masculine. 

STREPS. (Annoyed) ‘ Not masculine, quotha. 

Socr. Surely not: for example, how would you address 


Amynias, if you met him ? 
STREPS. How? 
Amynia.’ 


Why, of course, ‘come here, come here, 


Socr. (Slyly) Do you observe? You give Amynias a woman’s 


name, 


uniformity in the termination, O. Schneider proposes Pidéas, Hevias M., A. 


687 otk €or P 25, Cobet (Mnem. 
éo7r<iv> ovk cett. codd. 
y dv R (a curious error) 


from the names of men and women” 
(Bywater on Aristot. Poet. 21=1458 a 8). 

684. AtovAa, PlAwva: schol. V 
(intramarg, ext.) (airac mépvae oar). 
The divided anap. is allowable in the case 
of a rapid enumeration, cp. Vesp. Introd. 
p. xxxvii. I. (b) n. 3. These ladies were 
probably of the characters of Salabaccho 
and Cynna, £g. 765. 

686. Schol. V (intramarg. ext.) odra 
éml wadaxla diaBdddovrat. 

Pirdtevos: cp. Vesp. 84 n., Bergk, 
Rell. com. Att. p. 208, Kirchner, ib. i. 
p. 377. 

MeAnctas: unknown. The father of 
Thucydides, the statesman, bore this 
name (Vesp. 947 n.), and Bergk (ib. p. 
213) suggests that the M. here was 
his grandson ; in Plato, Lach. 1790, and 
Menon 94D, he is mentioned as having 
fallen below the reputation of his father, 
Thucydides. See also Beloch, Aét. Pol. 
p. 70, Kirchner, Prosop. Att. ii. p. 62. 


688 ipuiv Ald.: 7piv R ete. 
690 Om. R 


iii, p. 310): ratr od éor Ln. 4: 


689 zis 


*Apuvlas: cp. Vesp. 466 n., 1267 sqq. 

687. Schol. V (int.) (© G\ce* 7d yey 
yap karnyopet Tixns, Td 6é picews). 

arévnpe, ‘poor fool’ (Shak. Gentil. Iv. 
iv. 100) ; expressing anger or contempt, 
cp. Neil, 2g. p. 208. 

688. tpiv: cp. 674 n. 

ovdapdas ye: cp. Vesp. 79 n. 

690. 8mrws dv; very rarely is any 
particle attached to drws, when, as here, 
it is a repetition of rs; otherwise, d7ws 
dy is common, cp. 5 n., Aves 356 ovk old” 
Orrws dy. 

691. Schol. V (int.) (apds Kkardadnéw 
Tov dvduaros emakev els SiaBodv Tov 
avdpés) ; id, (int.) (évratda ev els decAtav 
avrov Kwumdet* Kparivos dé év Lepidlois 
[-pors MS.] ws ddafdva Kat Kddaxa Kal 
cuxopdvrnv* Hiarodkts dé Kal mapampe- 
oBeuriy, rep kal év rois Dpyét [1171 n.] 
gpalverat). 


164 APISTO®ANOY2 
STP. ovxovv Sixalws tris ov aotpateverat ; 
drap th ta00’ & mdvtes iopev pavOdvo ; 
TOK. odSiy wa A’, ara Kataxduvels Sevpi : 
STP. Ti Spo ; 
LOK. exhpdvticdy te tdv ceavtod mrpaypatov. 695 
ZTP. pr 890°, ixeretw, evtadOa y's add’ eimwep ye XPM, 
yapai pw gacov avira tadt éxppovticat. 
ZONK. ov« gore mapa tadr adda. 
DIP. KaKObaiLwV eyo, 
otav Sixny trois Kopect SHaw THyeEpor. ae 
@aH 
HMI. A. ¢povtite 8 Kai didOper, 700 


, \ 
TavTa TpoTrov TE GAVTOV 


/ lA 
otpoBe TuKv@cas. 


692 aris RV (sic): doris codd. cett., Ald. 


693 arayvres (sic) V 


694 ovdev] v. Herwerden ov 6 || v. Leeuwen thinks there is a lacuna 
here; see comm. 696 o evrav& RV: Dobree evraiOa y’, a good 
reading since the pron. is unnecessary (Ach. Introd. p. xxx. 12 (a)): Oxford 
edd. o évyerav6’, which is solecistic, as ye is not so treated, except where 
there is a deictic ¢ (as in Aves 11, if évyerevOevi is right there) || aA’ om. 


V || ef ye RV ete.: ecirep ye Ald. 


assigned to Socrates: corr. Hermann 


Aldina seems to preserve the right 
reading (Ach. 307, 1228 n, Vesp. 1153 n.) 


700-6 In codd. Ald. 
700 SiapOper RV 


692. Perhaps from Eur. fr. (in schol. 
Hom. xiii. 153) otkovv <dixatws> etrep 
elpyaora Tdde ; (not in Nauck 7'GF.?). 

693. As Strepsiades has not shown 
much acquaintance with grammar, the 
insinuation must be that every one 
knows the real gender of Amynias and 
his friends. 

694. ovdév: a well-known crux, which 
some have attempted to remove by 
emendation (see crit. n.); others (e.g. 
Biicheler, NV. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 673, 
Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. retract. iii. 
p- 4, Teuffel, Philol. vii. p. 328) think 
that at 693 a passage, inserted in 
the second edition, came to an end, 
without being properly welded to the 
original text of the play ; others think 
that a line was lost after ovd&, ‘by 
my troth, you at any rate know nothing 
about what you say is familiar to 
all.’ Lenting (Obs. crit. p. 69) thinks 
ovdev . . d\Ad is the same as odk. . 
a\Xd, but even this would make poor 


sense. In itself ovdév is unobjectionable 
in a reply, where one wishes to close 
a discussion, e.g. Aves 13860 ovdéy ye, 
Eur. Med. 64 ovdév- peréyvwv cat ra 
mpoc8 eipnuéva (‘it is nothing’), Jon 
256, 403, 77.781, and there is no reason 
why this should not be the sense here. 
Socrates will not discuss the matter with 
his boorish pupil, but dismisses it with 
‘never mind,’ ‘don’t be anxious.’ So 
de rien (Willems, Budl. de lV Acad. roy. 
de Belg., 1906, p. 661), ovdé» mpayyua 
(Plato, Gorg. 447 3, Cratyl. 393 p). 
See Heidhtis, Vber d. Wolken, p. 23 n. 
Socrates has already come to the con- 
clusion that Strepsiades is hopeless. 

katakduels: cp. Vesp. 1208. 

695. Exdpdvticov, ‘cudgel your 
brains’; schol. V (int.) oxéWar re rap 
cor oupdepdvTwy kai évvoyOytt. A rare 
word, cp. Eur. 77. 1823, Thue. iii. 45 
§ 5 6 rip ériBoudty exdportifwr (‘labori- 
ously excogitating’). 

696. evrat0a: schol. R (not in V) ért 


/ NE@EAAI 
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Srrers, And am I not right, since he never shoulders the 


pike ? 
know ? 


(Impatiently) But why do I learn things that we all 


Soor. (Shrugging his shoulders) Nay, ’tis no matter. (Dropping 


the subject, and pointing to the bed) Come, lie down here, and 


STREPS. (Starting back) What am I to do? — 
Socor. Cudgel your brains about some trifle of your own 


affairs. 


Streps. Anywhere but here, I implore you; but if the 
‘cudgelling’ must be done, allow me to do it lying on the 


ground. 


Socr. There is no way but this. 
STREPS. (Striking an attitude) Alas, poor perdu, what a penalty 


I'll pay these bugs to-day ! 


ODE 


SEmicHoruS I. Perpend, and ponder: and let your mind 
grow to a point, and whirl it round and round like a potter’s 


To0 doxdvrou, Viz. éml tis oTiBddos Tis 
Tay Kbpewy peotis (Plut. 541). 

eimep ye: cp. Vesp. 1153, 1263 n. 

698. Equivalent to the common 
Elizabethan phrase ‘why, there’s no 
remedy’ (Oth. 1. i. 35); schol. V (int.) 
(roto, Pyol, wdvrws Sédoxra1, Kal ovK <av> 
edoaiul oe, pnoly, érepdv te movjoa). For 
the same verse cp. Vesp. 1166 n. 

699. Schol. V (int.) (a4vrt rod o7pepor * 
xal Thwepos 6) [as R] onuepwds* kat eore 
Terayuévoy éml oduaros [v. Leeuwen, 
Mnem, xxxiii. p. 2 wal ore 76 7 ’Ar- 
vixdvy avTl olyyaros, a very ingenious 
correction], 7d dé tiuepov éml xpdvov 
Aéyerac kal &v 7H Elpjvy [viz. the lost 
edition; so Su.: Ald. attributes the 
line to the “Odxdées, cp. i. p. 468 K. (ii. 
p. 1068 M.)] ‘‘ia Aakedatuoy, ri <dpa R> 
melon THhuepa”’ <perhaps tyuépa>; ayri 
Tod onuepwvy}. Common in a threat, cp. 
1307 n., Vesp. 643 n. 

700-22. It is left uncertain what be- 
comes of Socrates while the Chorus 
sings the Ode—whether he leaves the 
orchestra, or whether he stands apart 
lost in thought. This uncertainty may 
be due, as Teuffel and Biicheler (JN. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 673) suggest, to the 
unfinished state of the play, but it seems 
to me (as to Willems, Bull. de l’ Acad. 
roy. de Belg., 1906, pp. 665 sq.) more 


probable that Socrates remains in the 
orchestra, in one of his normal fits of 
abstraction ; at 723 he is awakened by 
the screams of Strepsiades, and says 
‘hallo! are you not meditating ?’ 

700. Schol. V (ext.) éxd@icev adrov 
éml rod doxdvrov’ 7rd dé dh lcoduvapet 
[elo- R: -ov Su.] 7@ [7d R] viv [also Su. 
s.v. O7]. 

opdvtite: according to Joél, the re- 
petition of this verb (700, 723, 735) is 
important ; the meditation of Strepsiades 
is represented as a search in the manner 
of that carried out in Plato’s Theaetetus 
and Huthydemus, which are supposed 
to have had reference to Antisthenes’ 
Protrepticus. 

8idOpe.: schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
<avrt rou R> Brérre. 

701. Schol. V (ext.) rovréorw, eri rodd 
[wod\kad R] rh didvoudy cov tpére (kal) 
[avrt rod R, which places this note first] 
dvdxpwe (kal) doxiuwage’ meplpepe Ide 
Kakeloe, muxvdy Te Kal ouverdy tovjoas 
ppdynua, Kat [ppdviuov Su.] oxeWduevos 
[also Su. s.v. orpéSerJ—a jumble of notes 
on dudOper KTr. 

702. orpdBer muKveoas: schol. V 
(intramarg. ext.) doxiuage, dvdxpwe (per- 
haps originally on d:d@pe, cp. Zacher, 
Handschr. p. 684). Both words, as well 
as mda, have a ridiculous aptness here, 
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APIZTO®SANOYS 


” , 
tayvs 8, Stav eis amopov meons, 


ér dAdo Hoa 


, 
vonua ppévos: Urrvos 8 aré- 


705 


aTw yAuKVOUpOS GupaTtov. ee 


* * 
* * 


SCP. 
KOP. 
oH Ma 


attatat attratai. 
4 4 
TL TATXELS ; 


Th Kadpvers ; > 
a / 

amrodAvupat Seidatos* é€x TOU oKiptrodos 

Sdxvoval p é&éptrovtes of KopivOcor, = 


710 


Kal Tas mwAeuvpas Sapdamrtovow, 
Kal THY Yuyny éxtrivovew, 


703 éuréons Su. (s.vv. peraryda, taxvs) 
706 After this line Hermann marks a lacuna (cp. 812 sq.) 
iatrarat i. Ald. 


7 > 
arratat R: arratat, a V: 


in RV 712 Naber YwoAnv 


704 ex RVetc.: eis Ald. 
707 arratat 
712 sq. In inverse order 


in view of the contortions of the back- 
bitten Strepsiades. 

otpéBer, ‘whirl’ (as in a o7pdBios), 
ep. Vesp. 1528 n., Hg. 387 (‘harass’), 
Ran. 817, Aesch. Ag. 1216 tr’ ad pe 
decvos 6pPouavretas mévos | orpofer. 

mukvooas, ‘gathering,’ ‘concentrat- 
ing’ (your mind), ‘plighting’ (Shak. 
Lear i. i. 283 ‘plighted cunning’), ep. 
Ach, 445 n. The use of the verb in 
respect of the mental powers is un- 
exampled until Plut. Qu. conv. vil. x. 2 
§ 5; even wuxvés is used metaphorically 
(after the early poets) only by Eur. 
(and by his parodist, Aristophanes). 
The sense which Strepsiades probably 
gives to the word is that of Herod. ix. 
18 cvorpéyavres Ewurods Kal muKvwcaytes 
ws wdduora. The advice here is that of 
Morose’s father (B. Jonson, Hpicoene, v. i.) 
‘my father, in my education, was wont 
to advise me, that I should always collect 
and contain my mind, not suffering it to 
flow loosely,’ and was the practice of 
H. Spencer. ‘‘ Whenever he was con- 
fronted with a problem whose solution 
was not obvious to him, he would push 
it aside, and abandon all conscious effort 
to solve it. But the matter would not 
usually be entirely lost sight of; it 
would stick in the back of his mind, 
and, by and by, very likely while think- 
ing of something else, a little inward 
flash would occur, making the solution 


somewhat less obscure than it was 
before” (Letters of J. S. Mill, p. xxviii). 

703. Gmopov: viz. vonua. Schol. V 
(ext.) (€av dmopioyns eis Tt, Taxéws els 
Gro wHdnua Kat dravdnua perdBnGe> dia- 
Barre O€ Tov ZwKpdrynv ws Kal adrov év 
Tats cu(nricecw, brav orevoxwpyrar Kat 
darop7, meOcoTdevoy eis Erepov* 6 yap bro- 
Tibgwevos ddAw SnAovdte abrds év welpa 
yevouevos t&v bc0a eye trorlGerat- || 
d\Aws.) oF wépov otk éorw evpetv: gyol dé 
bre éay els Oidvoray SATnua daropov éuméoy 
[7 dudvora els Shrnwa a. éwr. Su. s.v. wera- 
mnoal, perdBnOe ert &dAdO* oKdrrew é 
dia tovrov [-wy R] BovAerae (kal) rov 
Lwxpdrny as xrevafduevoy év rats cugn- 
Thoeot Kal peioTduevoy brd crevoxwplas 
[ep. Su. s.v. raxvs]. 

704. mySa: an allusion to Socrates’ 
desultory method of dialectic which 
readily abandons one method of attack, 
when difficulties present themselves, so as 
to adopt another; cp. Ran. 587 sqq., Eur. 
Tro. 67 rl & de wydas &ddor’ eis &Adous 
tpérous ; Freeman, Schools etc. p. 167. 

705. The warning to keep sleep from 
his eyes is ironical in view of the 
condition of the pallet-bed. 

706. yAuKiOupos, ‘let the honey-heavy 
dew of slumber (Shak. Caes. 11. i. 230) 
not peize your eyelids down’ (Rich. JJI 
v. ili, 106), ep. Lys. 551 (epithet of 
Love) ; an epic word (7, xx. 467). This 
line became a proverb émt r&v Bovdouévav 
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wheel, and whenever you find yourself gravelled, forthwith skip 
to another problem: and let the honey-heavy dew of slumber not 
peize your eyelids down. . . . (STREPSIADES lies down upon his 
couch, and, like Hecuba in the play, covers his head with a sheep- 


skin. 


After a few moments he commences to toss violently.) 


STREPS. (Screaming) Ah! Ow! Ah! Ow! 
First LEApER, (Tragically) What make you? What throes you? 


STREPS. (7Z'ragically) I’m sped, I’m sped! 


I’m galled and 


pinched by the creepers o’ the blankets, these Bedouins, 
(Breathlessly, as he tosses in an ecstasy of agony) They’re mincing 
my ribs, they’re swilling my life-blood, like wash, they’re tearing 


procogety (Mantissa prov. iii. 35), Cic. 
Ep. ad div. vii. 30 § 1, nihil tamen 
<Caninio> consule mali factum est: fuit 
enim mirifica wigilantia, qui suo toto 
consulatu somnum non widerit (since he 
was consul for only a single day). 

707-22. According to Fritzsche (De 
fab. ab Ar. retract. iii. p. 5), to be 
assigned to the second edition, in which, 
as he and others hold, the ‘ xépecs-motif’ 
was introduced ! 

707 sqq. In this parody of the 
Hecuba, the humour was doubtless as 
much in the attitudes of Strepsiades as 
in the language and rhythm (Mazon, 
Comp. etc. p. 57). Probably Strep- 
siades, like Hecuba, covered his head 
with his mantle and rolled in agony 
on the ground (évruras év xhalvy ke- 
kadupmévos Hom. J7. xxiv. 163). 

707. atratrat: schol. R (not in V) 
Katarovotpmevos bw) Tay Kbpewy aTevager 
6 Zrpeyiddns. The poetical exclamation 
(Ach. 1190 n.) and the cretic metre are 
very amusing in respect of the cause of 
the shriek. 

708. +l mdoyxes; ‘what make you ?’ 
(Shak. Wives rv. ii. 56). Schol. R (notin 
V+). . Baxxevaxdy [-xexdv MS.] dlpvOpnor : 
the bacchiac metre and the form of 
the question (Vesp. 1 n.) are equally 
ludicrous. 

710. Schol. V (ext.) tows wey bre Kar’ 
éxetvov tov Kapov [xpdvov R] éréxewro 
avrots of Koplv@ia, dua dé (drt) mapa 
7d Képis merroinrat ol [rd Ruth.] Koply- 
Oo: mralfwy ody mapovoudtea, dua pev 
mpos Td TOv Kdpewv Svoua, dua dé dud Tov 
mwodenov kal bre éxOpol Foav ’APnvalwy 
(ot) Kopty@co.: a Didymean scholium 
(Meiners, Qu. ad schol. Ar. hist. pert. 
p-. 83). For the surprise cp. Shak. 7'w. 
I. iii, 88 ‘my lady is a Cat—aian,’ 
Ran. 438 rovri ri fv 7d wpairyua 3 | adr’ 


H Avds KépwGos—év rots orpHmact; which 
is also a jest on xépis. The article is 
anaphoric, as K. does not mean the 
name of the people, although some 
commentators think there is an allusion 
to the battle with the Corinthians in 
July 425 B.c, (Thuc. iv. 42 sqq.), and 
to subsequent inroads. 

S8axvovor, ‘gall and pinch,’ ‘nettle 
and sting’; ep. Ach. 1 n. 

711 sqq. An excellent parody of the 
Opfvo of tragedy, in a threnodic metre 
(Ach. Introd. p. xlviii. (b), Rossbach- 
Westphal, Metrik*, pp. 154 sqq., Christ, 
Metrik, p. 257). Notice the comic effect 
of the dacty]l in 715, terminating a series 
of spondees of a solemn, religious char- 
acter. Similar is the lament of Cinesias 
in Lys, 954. The rhyming of the be- 
ginnings and ends of the lines indicates 
that the whole is delivered in a single 
breath (as in a Pnigus). 

For the effect of rhyme cp. 494 n., 
Ach. 547 sqq., Thesm. 54 sqq. 

711. SapSamrovew: the epic word 
(Ran. 66) is very happily used of the 
képets ; it is more grandiose than ddmreww, 
which is associated with the dypiac 
yvd0o0 of the fires of Aetna (Aesch. 
Prom. 368), cp. Marlowe, Fauwstus 1. iv. 
‘T’ll turn all the lice about thee into 
familiars, and make them tear thee to 
pieces.’ 

712. uxfv, ‘swill my life-blood like 
wash’ (Shak. Rich. II v. ii. 9), ‘tap 
out’ (Rich. IZ 1. i. 127), ‘sluice out 
my soul’ (ib. 1. i, 102 ‘sluiced out his 
innocent soul through streams of blood’); 
cp. Soph. El. 784 rotpdy éxmivovo’ det | 
Wuxiis adxparov alua, Herodas 5. 7 kal 
ph 76 pev alua vixra Knhuépny tive, 
Theocr. ii, 55, Plaut. Hpid. 188, Virg. 
Aen. ix. 349 purpuream womit rile 
animam (which is from [Hom.] H. Apoll. 
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Kal Tovs opyels é&éXxovow, 
Kal Tov mpwKxtov SvopvTTovaty, 
Kal p amoAovaw. 715 
KOP. pn vuv Bapéws adyer Riav. 
> CP: Kal T@S; OTE pou 
dpodda Ta ypnwata, ppovdyn ypord, 
dpovdn wuyy, ppovdn 8 éuBds: 
Kal mpos TovTols émi Toiot KaKkots 720 
gpoupas addwv 
drityou ppovdos yeyévnpuar. es 
ANTETTIPPHMA 
XOK. obtos, ti roveis ; ovdyl hpovrifes ; 
STP. eyo ; 
vn tov loceda. 
LOK. kat te Sar’ eppovticas ; 
XTP. sd tay Kopewy el pov Te mepirerpOjoeTau. 725 
LOK. darorg Kdxota. 


713 Reiske éfeAxotow (Eur. Alc. 878), but cp. Hg. 772, Aves 442 


716 2. prefixed in R (late hand) V 
ends with ¢povda 
In one line in V 


720 ert R: er V etc, Ald. || kaxoio. RV 
721 dpovpas RV dett. al., Su. (s.v. ppovdos, cod. A) : 


717 Blaydes pov: in V this line 
721 sq. 


povpas Ald., Apostol. xvii. 95: Vollgraff and vy. Herwerden ¢povédas (viz. 
‘singing @povda,’ cp. taxas Bekk, An. i. 382. 20, v. Herw. Coll. crit. p. 46) 


722 ddtyov V 


361 etre 5é Oupdy | powdy drorvelovca, 
a text which has been questioned ; see 
Gemoll, ad loc.). The choice of the 
word here is probably due to its philo- 
sophical import (cp. 94 n.); and Strep- 
siades wishes to be grandiloquent, so as 
to lead up to the bathos in the next 
line. 

716. ‘Be not too panged’ (Shak. 
Cymb. 111. iv. 98), ‘passionate’ (Gentl. 
I. ii, 121), ‘amort’ (Shrew Iv. iii. 36) ; 
cp. Paw 83, in a similar parody. 

717. Schol. R (not in V) rés Suvaréy, 
pnol, wn adyety ; 

ére: cp. Ach, 401 n. 

718 sqq. From Eur, Hecuba 162 sqq. 
(acted in 425-4 B.c.), cp. Wilam. Anal. 
Hur. p. 151, Lessing, De Ar. Eur. 
irrisore, pp. 24, 30. Similar is Andr. 
1078 povdn pév addi, ppodda 5’ dpApa 
pou Kar, 


718. ppotda (=ekroddév): a tragic 


word, especially common in Euripides. 
In Aristophanes only in parody (at any 
rate in his earlier plays), ep. Ach. 210, 
470 n., Pax 197, Lys. 106, Thesm. 691, 
794, Ran. 94, 305, 1343, Eccl. 311, 341, 
950, fr. i. p. 491 K. (ii, p. 1104 M.). 

Xpypara: viz. through Phidippides’ 
extravagance. Some commentators think 
that a passage was lost, in which Strep- 
siades had to pay an honorarium before 
entering upon his studies (cp. 98); but 
such an hypothesis is quite gratuitous. 

xpos: cp. 103 n., 504. 

719. Schol. V (sup.) péype Tod ebredods 
KThparos <avti Tod dmavTd por arddwde 
BT edTeMeoTadTOU K. Ruth.>- todro dé 
elmev Oud 7d YrodticacGa Tas eéuBddas 
6re xal admedicaTo ws péd\wy elorévar eis 
TO dpovtiorhproy: cp. 858, ‘I have not 
got a single shoe left’ seems to be the 
sense. The commentators are much 
troubled by the fact that the removal of 
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out my bauble, they’re channelling my stern: they’ll soon make 


an end of me. 


First Leaver. (Z'ragically) Be not so passionate. 


STREPS. What remedy ? 


My chinks have vanished, vanished 


my healthy hue, my life-blood, and e’en my shoes: and withal, 
to crown my sorrows, as I ‘keep quarter, singing the while, I 
myself am quartered, and well-nigh vanishing, 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


(SocratEs, who has been ina brown study, is recalled to himself 


by the screams of STREPSIADES. 


He returns and contemplates his 


disciple who still tosses about wildly on the bed.) 


Socr. Hallo, what are you at? 


Streps. I? Certes, I am. 


Are you not pondering ? 


Socr. And what is the fruit of your meditations ? 


STREPS. 
square inch of me. 


I’m pondering—whether the bugs will leave a 


Socr. (Turning his back upon him and moving away) You'll 


come to no good. 


the shoes has not been mentioned before. 
G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. p. 146) 
thinks Strepsiades was deprived of his 
shoes only in the first edition (at 497 
sqq-.), while he was allowed to retain his 
cloak, which served as a covering in 727 
sqq. Biicheler thinks that there has been 
an omission of a passage—in which the 
shoes were mentioned. But this is need- 
less ingenuity. It is surely conceivable 
that when Strepsiades was compelled to 
lay aside his mantle, a fortiori he had 
to remove his shoes, before entering ‘the 
holy of holies’; even the scholiast saw 
this. A poet should be allowed to leave 
something to the intelligence of his 
hearers. 

721. dpovpds GSwv, ‘singing while I 
keep quarter’ (Shak. John v. v. 20). 
Schol. V (ext.) (diaypurvGv epi riv 
ppoupdys Siaon dé ear  ypady [dixGs dé 
Aéyerar Su.], Ppovpas diwy, kal Ppovpas 
iddv* 7d 5é Ppoupas Gbwy avrl rod cuvexas 
giwy ppovpds, Kal 7d ppovpas ldwy dvti rov 
gudrdtrwv, éredn pidaxes oav tev Tov 
ppovriarnpiou Oup&y. || dAAws 6é 7d ppoupas 
@dwv) dvti 700 (du)aypurvev: ol yap ppov- 
potvres mpds 7d drocoBeiy tov tavoy 
kat <éndodv H. Graeven> ti aypurviary 


avtay joov. Kal otrws qv Neyouevov él 
TOV aypuTvotvTwr, ppouvpas [Ppovpas Kk] 
adew [Ald.: -wy MS.] [also Su. s.v. 
poddos]. Editors quote Aesch. Ag. 16 
Umvov 765’ avrivoNwov évtréuvwy kos, 
but the sense is better given by Lucr. 
v. 1405 et wigilantibus hine aderant 
solatia somni, | ducere multimodis woces 
et flectere cantus, viz. ‘to sing on watch’ 
was a proverbial phrase for ‘to keep a 
good heart in unpromising circum- 
stances.’ A sentinel was delivered over 
to the most deadly of enemies, viz. ennui; 
the only way to drive this away was to— 
sing (Willems, Bull. de l Acad, roy. de 
Belg., 1906, p. 664). For the acc. ep. 
Aesch. Ag. 2 gpouvpis érelas piaKos, iy 
Kouuwbpevos xTA., and possibly Aristoph. 
Vesp. 2 pudaxhy karadvew vuxrepivyy ‘to 
rest during my watch’ (Richter). 

722. ddlyou: cp. Ach. 348 n. 

723 sqq. See Appendix. 

723. otros, tl moves; also in Ran. 
198. 

726. amody Kakiora: perhaps equi- 
valent to an opt., in an imprecation, 
perhaps with the ironical meaning ‘ will 
you be so kind as to—go to the devil’ 
(Vesp. 484 n.); used, like pereas, in 


730 
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STP. GAN’, yd’, amrorA@nr aptiws. 

KOP. od padOaxioré’, Gdda TepiKahuTrTéa. 
éLeupertos yap vods amoarepnTiKos 

KaTraLoNnpa. 

=TP. oluot, Tis av OA émuBaros 
€& dpvaxidov yvounv amrootepntpida ;— 

TOK. dépe vor, dOpjow mparov, & te Spa, TOUTOVE. 
obTos, Kabevoers ; 

=TP. 


Is \ \ BA 
pa tov ’AmroAXw, éy@ pev ov. 


727-9 Assigned by Willems (Bull. de ? Acad. roy. de Belg., 1906, p. 665) to 
the Coryphaeus whose function it is to encourage Strepsiades (cp. 700 sqq.) : 


K 
codd. cw 


oipor] Piccolomini €uoi 


728 e&evperéos Su, (s.v. rardAnpa, codd. RV): é£evpyréos 
RV etc.: etpyréos Ald., Oxford edd. 
730 dmoorepytpisa V etc., Su. (s.v. dpvaxida, in 


729 kai madrAnpa Su. Lc. || 


codd. ABVC): droorepntixyy (from 747) R: daroorepytida Su. (s.v.), Ald. 
731-9 According to many, an addition made in the second edition 


disapprobation of a bad joke, cp. diappa- 
yelys Eccl. 803. 

Kakiora: cp. dch. 1153 n. For the 
elision at a change of speaker cp. ib. 
178 crit. n. 

améA\wdka: schol. V (int.) trd rév 
Képewr Sndovdre* érreidy Dwxpdrys elev 
**daronel,” & eater * wéAders arrodécOat,” 
obros Neyer <d7e R> ‘* dardAwr’ HOn.” 

dptiws: cp. Vesp. 11 n. 

727. pad@akurréa, ‘you must not be 
womaned’ (Shak. Ad/’s weld 111. ii. 58) ; 
schol. V (int.) od wadOaxcoréov apds Ta 
Tav Kbpewv Oiyyuata. Joél compares 
[Plato], 47c. 124 (a ‘Cynical’ treatise), 
where Socrates says odk dmoxvynréov ovdé 
panrOaxicréor, & éraipe, Phileb. 21D. For 
wadOaxds, a poetical word, cp. Ach. 70 n. 

mepikaduTréa: schol. R (not in V) 
avri Tod KahUWere <-acbai ce Se? Ruth.>. 
The covering of the head is Orphic, cp. 
Jane Harrison, Proleg. p. 521. Perhaps 
there is also an allusion to the custom of 
the pupils of Pythagoras to veil their 
faces during his lectures, as though 
they were present at the Mysteries. The 
practice is parodied in Plato, Phaedr. 
237 A, where Socrates attempts to outdo 
Lysias in his own style: olc@ ody ws 
Tojow; éyKadupduevos épd, tv’ 8re 
TaxicTa Otadpduw rdiv Adbyor Kal pi) 
Brérwv wpds ce bm’ alcxdvys StaropGpuac. 
G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. p. 146) 
argues that Strepsiades must still have 
his cloak ; but why should not the ovcvpa 
suffice? or rather the dpvaxis which, 


according to custom, in Orphic purifica- 
tions, lay on the oxiusrous (Dieterich, RA. 
Mus. xlviii. pp. 275 sqq.; it is to be 
seen on a vase published by Lavatelli, 
Bull. di comm. arch. com. di Roma, 
1879, vii. 2, tav. i.-iii.). Joél (Der echte 
Sokr. ete. ii. p. 817) finds the inevitable 
‘Cynic’ allusion here. 

728. vots: cp. 477 n. 

Groorepytikés: a jest Kara map- 
wvuutay. For sneers at such sophistic 
formations cp. 483 n., Hg. 1378 sqq., 
Vesp. 1209 n., Xen. Mem. iii. 1 § 6; 
for diroorepety cp. 487 n. 

729. dmaudnpa, ‘cautel’ (Shak. 
Hamil. 1. iii. 15); schol. V (int.) civnua 
<enxavnua Ruth., but ep. Romer, Stud. 
zu Aristoph. p. 194>, dmomAdynya, Kai 
ardaTyv tid, tavovpynua [also Su. s.v. 
mavorAnua). || 7) otrws* det oe, yol, 
KkadvWaoba kal cxéWaoOat, ere of els Te 
telvovres Tov d6@Oadpov arromNavGvra Thy 
yreunv [really a note on mepixadumrréa, 
see Zacher, Handschr. p. 684]; cp. 1150. 
A tragic word (Aesch. Cho. 1002, Soph. 
Jr. 915 N.?), which also appears in the 
form daddy (Aesch. fr. 186 N.2), ep. 
dmaoddv (or -elv), Kur. Jon 549; 
apparently derived from aiddov Weddos 
(‘shifty falsehood’), Pind. WV. viii. 25. 

tts dv : equivalent to a wish, cp. Lys. 
1086; so més dv, Hg. 15, Paw 68, 
Kihner-Gerth, Gram. § 396. 6. 

emtBddou: cp. Soph. 4j. 51 ducdédpous 
ém’ buuace | yrbpas Badoioa. 
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StREPS, Don’t say ‘will,’ my good Sir: I’ve come to no good 


already. 


First LEADER. (Coming to the side of the couch, and watching 
STREPSIADES’ contortions) Tush, play the man, and gird up your 


coverlet about you. 


(Grandiloquently) ’Tis your part to invent 


a pass of practice, a cautelous device. 
Srreps. (Stil tossing) Ah, would that out of these downy 
rugs some one would invest me with a downy scheme to secure 


me quittance of my debts. 


(STREPSIADES again covers his head 


with the mantle, and after some convulsive motions, settles down 


into the repose of exhaustion. 


A silence ensues for a short period : 


then SOCRATES returns to visit the couch.) 


Socr. Come, I must first see what this clown is doing. 


(To 


Strepsiades) Hallo, are you asleep ? 
Streps, (Popping out his head from under the clothes) ’Slight, 


not a wink. 


730. & dpvaxlSwv, ‘would that some 
inmate of these fleeces might inspire 
me with a plan for fleecing my creditors’ 
(W. H. Thompson); schol. V (int.) 
dpvaxls Néyerac 7d Tod dpyvod Kwd.oy* 
ratte 5é mpds 7d dpvetcbar* Séov yap 
[R: dé V] elety <r R> ris dv we mepi- 
Baror e&:[adrd R] dpvaxidwy éyyevduevov 
[R: yev- V] repiBdratov, érarte (dé) rap- 
ovoudcas [-yoas V: -vcas R] dard rod 
dpvds [Trav dpyGv Su.] xal rod dpvetcOar 
Tovs daveiaras [rots davercrais Ruth.] é& 
dpvaxldwy* (rd dé drocrepyrpléa dua pev) 
[kat R] d2ré rod drroorepetv, (dua dé cal dvri 
Tod mepiBd\aov) [also Su. s.v. doar. ]. 
In addition to the jest car’ é&addaynv 
gwvy (noticed by the scholiast), there 
seems to be a contrast between the skins 
of the ‘silly sheep,’ which Socrates has 
thrown over him, and the yvwun aro- 
otepntpls. For dpvaxis (=ovcvpa) ep. 
Plato, Symp. 220 B, Theocr. v. 50. 

aroortepntp(sa: for the jesting forma- 
tion cp. Ach. Introd. p. lii. (3). Strep- 
siades does not dare as yet, ‘‘in his un- 
educated condition, to use the -«és form 
that his master has employed, but goes 
to the extreme of personifying yraun 
by the use of the feminine suffix of 
agency in order to avoid the -xés form 
that belongs to the learned,’ Peppler, 
Am. J. of Phil. xxxi. p. 434. But later 
on (747), taking courage, he does rise to 
the height of the form in -xés. 

731 sq. G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. 
p. 157) places here 804 sqq. (the Antode 


of 700 sqq.). This arrangement is 
plausible, as giving a sense to de in 807, 
which is now questioned ; and dramatic 
propriety might seem to require a pause 
after 730, of which there is no indication 
in the text: but, on the other side, it may 
be pointed out that, by this arrangement, 
Strepsiades would have heard the words 
of the Chorus, although, from their 
tenour, it is clear he was not intended 
to do so, 

731. Schol. R (not in V) épxerac 
Tandy ém’ avrov 6 LwKpdrns. 

amp@rov: this word, which has dis- 
turbed many commentators, seems 
natural, in spite of the question in 723. 
The aim of Socrates is to encourage 
his pupil to apply the ‘heuristic’ 
method (to use a vile phrase) ; for this, 
time is required: at 723, he questions 
him, not because he thinks he has 
achieved something, but because he has 
been disturbed by his screams, and he 
is anxious to know their cause. But 
his examination of his pupil does not 
begin until 731. With G. Schwandke’s 
arrangement there is no difficulty, since 
the scene of examination, which was 
broken by the pvadaxla of Strepsiades, 
is renewed after the canticwm. Heidhiis 
(Uber d. Wolken, p. 25) takes mp&rov 
with dpa. 

732. kadevSes: the ‘Schlaf-motif’ of 
the German commentators does not 
carry us far. It is obvious that Strep- 
siades has not been asleep, even from 
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DOK. éyeus te; 
ead leg pa Av? ov S47’ éywye. 
SOK. ovdev Tavu ; 
STP. odd ye wr 4} TO Téos ev TH Seka. 
TOK. ode éyxaduipdpevos taxéws Te Ppovtvets ; 735 
XTP. qwepl tod; od yap pou TodTo dppdcov, @ Loxpares. 
TOK. airds & te BotrAn mpOros eLevpov réye. 
STP. axnkoas pupidnis ayo Bovropat, 
wept Tov TéKwr,—OTas av arob@ pnoevi. 
SOK. 10. vuv, cad’tov Kal cxdoas TH ppovTida 740 
erTHY KATA pLKpoY Tepippover TA TPAaYyLATA, 
opbas Svaipav Kal oKoTrav. 
SIP. olwot TaAas. 


733 DQ. before ovdév om. R: so quoted in Su. (sv. Exers Te ;) pa Tov 
AC ovdev éywye’ ovdey mavy ; | ovdev rAijv 7d 7. ev TH 4. (in cod. E eyo 
pev od and ovdev ye rAjv }): Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 310) pa A?’ ovdev y’ eywye 
734 STP. om, R || Meineke wrAjv «i (cp. 361 crit. n.) 737 mpotos RV 
etc., Ald.: mp@rov codd. dett. al., Blaydes || efevxpov RV: efevpety Ald. 
Blaydes, v. Leeuwen 739 Blaydes droddécw, but there is no objection 
to dws dav if there is a dash before it (cp. Ach. 931 crit. n.) 740 ic 
vuv, Kadvmtov] Cobet 10 éyxadtrrov 


weariness; he has buried his head in 
the clothes, on hearing Socrates’ foot- 
steps (v. Leeuwen), and shams sleep. 
There is no evidence that the ‘ Bedouins’ 
have ceased troubling him, but Aristo- 
phanes, as well as the spectators, is 
weary of what the Germans call the 
‘ xdpers-motif.’ 

pa tov xrA.: schol. V (ext.) mapem- 
ypapyn* det yap abrov KkabéfecOa, éxovra 
70 aldotov (kal mimetoOar tov SeputdNrovTa 
[oepu. MS.] éaurév), a needlessly gross 
interpretation ; cp. Ach. 59 n. 

733. €xeus tL; schol. V (ext.) (ws él 
TOY aypevivTwv Fro pv [pw Su.] 4 
ix@vv, elme [Aéyerac Su.] 7d. ‘execs 71,” 
avi Tod auveiAndds [eind. Su. : -év MS.] 
mu; dvaprioa [-joac MS.: dvamrriva Su. ] 
yap atr@ éxéXevoe [cuveBovreve Su., who 
expresses the same idea differently] rhv 
didvorav Kat rHv gporvrida). The same 
metaphor is prominent in Soph. 4}. 
875, Eur. Suppl. 818, Cycl. 683, especially 
Plato, Symp. 175D dedpo, Di&xpares, 
map’ éue Kardkerco tva Kal Tod copov dzro- 
Aavow 8 co mpocésryn ev Tois mpoOipo.s* 
djrov yap bre nopes atrd Kal exes* ob 
yap av mpoaréorns: but not so in Soph. 
Ant. 9 Exes re xelopxovcas ; The reply 


is a good instance of the jest xaé’ du- 
wruptav, 

736. It must be admitted that the 
question, though natural, is unnecessary, 
as Strepsiades is quite alive to his re- 
quirements (730, 739 sq.), and Socrates 
(or rather the first Leader) has already 
told him (727 sq.)—at any rate in 
general terms—what the subject of 
his meditation should be. Strepsiades 
wishes to ‘escape from the clutches’ 
of his creditors; this is the answer to 
his question wept roo ; dubiety remains 
only as regards the method of escape. 
The commentators are satisfied that 
there is evidence of a double recension 
here; but without cause. qpovriels is 
a philosophical word, implying meta- 
physical speculation ; and Strepsiades, 
who is nothing if not practical, does 
not understand it as referring to the non- 
speculative subject in which alone he is 
interested. His Ppovrls he had already 
been exercising on his private concerns, 
in 725, cp. Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, 

. 26. 


737. eEevpdv Aéye: cp. Aesch. Cho. 
118 avrh od ratra mavOdvovo’ Hin ppdoa. 
In philosophy, originality is everything 
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Socr. Have you caught anything ? 


Streps. Marry, not I. 
Socr. Not a jot? 


Streps. Not a jot, but my bauble in my right hand. 
Socr. (Angrily) Cover your head I say, once more, and set 


your mind quickly to work. 
Srrers. At what ? 


Tell me that, Socrates. 


Sock. Nay, you must first discover what you want, and 


tell me. 


StReEPs. (Jmpatiently) You’ve heard ten thousand times what 
I want—to wit, about the interest—a device whereby I may 


not repay a soul. 


Socr. Come then, veil your head, and, paring your intellect 
to a tickle point, survey your affairs, by items,—with strict 


logical division and analysis. 


STREPS. (Beginning to toss about again) Ah! Ow! Ah! Ow! 


(Plato, Theaet. 150D); merely derived 
information is of little value, viz. oiros 
bev mavdpioros bs atrés <airg@ Hes.> 
mavta vojon (Hesiod, Op. 293, ap. 
Aristot. Hth. N. i. 4=1095 b 10), an 
anticipation of the ‘heuristic method,’ 
which Socrates called the ‘ maeeutic.’ 

739. Strepsiades’ philosophy was like 
Biron’s, ‘to study where I well may 
dine’ (LLL. 1. i. 61). 

Stas dv: cp. Ach. 931 crit. n., Vesp. 
141 n. 

740. kadvmrrov: cp. 727. Tragic for 
éyxadvrrov, cp. Soph. fr. 333 N.?; 
so xadurrés (Thesm. 890) is used only 
in paratrag. 

oxdaoas: schol. V (int.) dvri rod xara- 
mavous, orhoas, arpeutoas [R: -joas V}° 
kat Iivdapos LP. x. 51] ‘‘ xaarnv oxdoas” 
dyrt Tod Thy elpeciay Kataravcas’ Evioe 
b¢ oxdoas dvtl (Tov) dwAdoas [cp. Su. 
s.v.]. The metaphor ‘to launch’ (Shak. 
Lear 11. i. 54) is suggested by Nerriy 
-*subtile’ and diacpwy (742); here the 
sense is ‘bring the acies of your mind 
to a needle-point,’ so as to concentrate 
it, with microscopic care, upon every 
item (card puxpdv) of your subject. ‘To 
divide the swift mind’ is a familiar 
metaphor in Latin and English; cp. 
107 n. 

741. Aewrhv: schol. V (ext.) dvrt Tov 
dxpiBR, evOev cal Newrorsyos (6 axpiBis 
Nbyos). mepippover dé dvtl rod épedva [Su. 


S.vv. erriv mréker, mepippbver]; cp. 
230 n., Ach. 445 n. 

Kata pixpdv, ‘point by point,’ by 
means of analysis. Socrates’ advice is 
now valuable, as he no longer tells 
Strepsiades to meditate on things in 
general, but to concentrate himself; cp. 
Plato, Prot. 3388 ddcew byor Kata 
ouiKpov daroKpivdmevos, 

arepupdvet : ee 225 n. 

742. dp0ds, ‘logically,’ cp. 228 n. 

StatpSv: schol. V (ext.) (avril rod) dva- 
mrvccuv Kat doxiudfwv Kal diakpivev Ta 
mompara [rpdypuara Su.], kal olov dtatpeow 
avray mwoav* (7rd dé) cxoray [dé R] dvri 
Tov akpiBas Kal émimehOs KaTapeplfwr 
[Romer, Stud. zw Aristoph. p. 194 xara- 
fepyuv av] tept ob} av Thy oxéby Top: an 
amusing allusion to the Socratic é- 
atpeots (‘analysis with a view to classi- 
fication,’ cp. Xen. Mem. iv. 2, ib. 5 § 12, 
Romer, Sitzungsb. p. 228 ; according to 
Joél, Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 828, ‘the 
method of difference’ of Antisthenes), 
which originated with Prodicus (Plato, 
Prot. 341c, Charm. 163pD). Without 
the power kar’ eldn diaipetobar ra bvTa 
kal mua lééa . Kal’ év &xaorov mept- 
AauBdvew, it is impossible for a man to 
become texvixds Adywv mépt (Phaedr. 
273 §). In Prodicus, however, the 
‘analysis’ was not metaphysical, but 
merely in the interest of his ép0oérea 
(‘distinction of synonyms,’ cp. Diels, 
Vorsokr.? p. 565 §§ 13 sqq.). 


174 APISTO®PANOY= 
SOK. ey drpéya: nav dropys te Tv vonudtov, 
aels dredOe> Kata THY yvapny Tad 
klynoov ad0is ad av Kal SuywOpicov. 745 
STP. & Ywxparidiov pirrartov. 
TOK. tl, @ ‘yépov ; 
STP. eyo roKov yvouny arroorepntiKny. 
TOK. éwiSecEov adryp. 
STP. eire 8 viv wor— 
TOK, TO Ti; 
STP. yuvaica pappakiS ei mprdpevos Bertarny, 
Kabérouus viKTwp THY cEAnYHY, Elta 81) 750 
abtny KabeipEap eis Aopetov otpoyyvAor, 
. domep KaToTTpov, KATA THhpoinv Exov,— 
TOK. cl Shira todr dv apernoeéy ce ; 
STP: eg a 


7 fo) 
eb pnKéeT avaTérAXor ceAnVN pndapod, 
fe 
ovx av atrodoinv Tovs TdOKoUS. 


744 daeAOc] A. Platt (Cl. Rev. xiii, p. 28 b) dwdAve || xara R: 
xara V: «ara codd. dett., Ald.: Bergk xat xara || Reiske ty yvdépy, but 
the accusative is right (cp. 477 daxive. rdv vovv) || méAac RV: v. 
Herwerden (Mnem. xxiv. p. 299) ad. ém’ dXAlyov, kara tH yvdun wad | Kiv. 
ad. TavTd te & 745 avrd codd.: Kuster ad od, which is probable 


747 TP. om. R 748 R prefixes ZTP* to ériderEov, DQ. to eiré, DTPS 


743. é’ &rpéwa: schol. V (int.) uéve 
éd’ Hovxtas, ws adTov Kiwoupévov dia Tods 
kdpets* (7d dé daropys [-ets MS.] dv7l tov 
Kay dropfs els vdnud te), cp. 702sq. The 
repetition of the same idea has been 
taken as evidence of ‘faulty revision 
of the play,” but it is dramatically in 
place, since Socrates was not present 
during the canticwm of the Chorus, or at 
any rate had not heard it, cp. 700-22 n., 
Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 26. 

744, GareNWe: cp. Vesp. 1261, Pax 
111, Ran, 83, Plut. 69 sq. 


Tv yvounv: see crit. n. Schol. V 
(int.) dvrt rot Kal devtepov értornoor trept 
Tév abrav kal rplrov* fvywOpicov dé dvrl 
Tod towoov [fvyorrarynoov Su.]. || &\Aws* 
Zacov Td dropovmevov, eretra madw dva- 
oxoreiv [-noov Su.] Kal olov dvol-yeww dao- 
meipa [-d0nre Su.]* 7d yap dvatuyour éore 
7 €Ewlev avolyew Thy Odpav* ioe dé (7d) 
fvysOpicov, dvtl Tov cuvdppocov, ctp- 
aniov. || (dAAws* USrorlOerac mus det 


dpovrifew, xal riva tpdrov* gynow ody 
éay wmeédOys, ere wh dwedhoys, adda 
modAdkts add peréAOe* Kal otrws els év 
cuupopjoas Thy aplarnv yvounv édov). 

745. Cvyd8purov: a jesting formation 
(Ach. Introd. p. li.) from {vywOpov ‘the 
tongue of a balance’; strangely inter- 
preted by Poll. x. § 26 as xXetsov (accord- 
ing to Kock, a blunder for xlyynoov, but 
schol. has ctumnéov). 

746. Schol. V (ext.) as évOuunOels rH 
avlorarat kal Boa. 

ZwxparlS.ov: cp. 222 n, 

otrrarov: cp. Ach. 872 n. 

747. &w: cp. 733 n, 

748. émr(SeEov: a Platonic word, used 
in a similar context Euthyd. 274 a, p, 
275 a, Legg. 658 8B, etc., generally of 
some novelty such as Sophistic codla ; 
in the mid., ‘to make a display of’ (in 
pea sense), e.g. 935, id. Phaedr. 

A. 


vo tl; cp. Vesp. 818 n. 
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Socr. Be still: and if you’re gravelled by any problem, drop 
it and try another tack: and then, after a while, bestir your wit 
again, and set it in the balance. 

Streps. (A long pause ensues) O Socrates, my bawcock ! 


Socr. What is it, trot ? 


Streps. I’ve trapped a device, whereby I’ll shuffle off the 


interest. 
Socr. Reveal it. 
Streps. Then tell me this 


Socr. (Interrupting) What ? 


StrepPs. How would it be, if I should fee a wise woman from 
Thessaly, and should draw down the moon by night, and then 
shut her up, in a plume-case, like a mirror, and keep her there ? 

Socr. I’ the name of thrift, what’s the good of that ? 


Streps. What ? 


If a moon should nowhere wax again, 


there would be an end to the paying of interest. 


to rd ri || rodt C dett. al., which is not improbable (cp. 500 crit. n, 


Fritzsche ad Thesm. 773) 


Hermann 6é 


749. dappak(Sa: for the divided anap. 
ep. 3 n. 

amptdpevos, ‘purchasing the services 
of’ ; like pucBodcOa Vesp. 52. 


@erradkqv: schol. V (ext.) (’Arrixol 
Bapivovew of kata Mévavdpov, ws dayd- 
Anv) [also Su. s. vv. O. yuv7], duaBddrovrar 
(62) of Gerradoi ws ybnres. Kal wéxpe viv 
ye [kal viv Su.] papywaxldes rap’ juw ai 
Gecoaral xarodvrac* pact 6 br. Mijdeca 
getvyouca Klorny é&éBare papudkwy (Kal) 
éxet dvépuoay. For these ‘wise women’ 
ep. Plato, Gorg. 513 4, Lucian, Dial. mer. 
4 §§ 1 sqq., Virg. Hel. viii. 69, Hor. 
Epod. 17. 77, Ov. Met. vii. 207, Lucan, 
Phars. vi. 438 sqq., Pliny, VH. xxx. 6 
§ 7. For their powers they paid dearly 
by being deprived of their eyes and feet ; 
hence the proverb ém cauvr@ ri cedjvny 
xabédxers (Apost. vii. 81), a superstition 
implied in Gorg. l.c. Menander wrote 
a comedy Qerrddn on this subject (iii. 
p. 65 K. ; iv. p. 132 M.). 


751. Nodeiov, ‘dressing-case’ ; schol. 
V (inf.) thy rod Karémrrpou OjKny, 7 THY 
OAKnv Tod Abdou Ths wepixepadalas: (eorw) 
Se ailrn mepipepjs: ep. Ach. 1109 n. 


749-52 Quoted by Su. (av. OerraAr yvv7), 
who omits ¢appakis ei, dy avryy, eis Aopeiov orpoyyvrov 
Fritzsche (l.c.) ti yvvaixa, dividing the anap. wrongly 

754 davareAXa RV 


749 
750 5] 
755 ov« av y’ Ald. | 


There is no reason to think it has not its 
usual signification here, though Pollux 
(x. § 126) includes }. among a woman’s 
gear, dom, xar. is an afterthought, 
which does not imply that mirrors were 
kept in Aodeta. 

752. Schol. V (ext.) 6 yap ris cedjvns 
KUKNos orporyyuAoedys [-AA- MS.], xadd- 
mep <kal R> ra écomtpa’ kal daor [Poe 
MS.] rods rept ra rowaitra dewods Trovrw 
[rotro MS.] xardyew rhv Oedv: ore dé 
kal ILv@ayédpov [R: -a V] malyviov dia 
(ro0) karémrpou Taodrov’ mAnporeAtvou THs 
cerivns otons, el tis <els Heinsius> éo- 
omrpov émvypawerev aluart boa Bovderat, kal 
mpoevray érépw orfvar [Su.: oraln MS.] 
katérw avrov, delkvuot mpds Thy cedjvnv 
Ta ypdupara, Kaxetvos [Ald.: -ov MS.] 
arevicas [Su.: -oae MS.] <6 Ald.> wAnotov 
els Tov THs TEAHVYNS KUKAOV, dvaryvolyn wavTa 
Ta &v TE KaromTpw yeypaupéva ws <érl 
Ald.> ris ceAnvns yeypaupéva. 

754. wedtvn: the absence of the article 
is due to a jest, ‘if no moon should rise 
anywhere.’ 

755. Schol. V (int.) mpds 7d mpoepn- 
pévov bm’ abrod [17] <‘‘ dpiv . . elkddas” 


R>. 
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SOK. orn th On; 755 
STP. 6tu Kata phva tapydpuov Savetferar. 
SOK. 3 y+ GAN Erepov ad cor mpoBare@ Tt SeEvov, 
el cou ypddorto revteTadavtos Tis Sixn, 
bras av avtiv adaviceas eié pot. 
STP. bras; bras; ov 018: atap EnrnTéov. 760 
SOK. pr} vuv wept cavtov trAre THY yrounvy del, 
GAN amoydda tiv ppovtid eis Tov dépa, 
Awdderov woTrep pnArodOVOnY Tod Todds. 
STP. nipynk adadnow rhs Sixns copwrarny, 
@or avTov oporoyeiv a éyol. 
SOK. qToiay Twa ; 765 
STP. 73 mapa toicr happaxoTorats THv diOov 
TavTny éopakas, THY Kadynv, THY Siadari, 
ap is To Trip &rtover ; 
TOK. THhv Varov éyels ; 


755 drin ti On R: dren ti dy V ete.: rin ri 54 Ald. 
756 tapyvpia Kock* 


are in use, see comm. 


Both phrases 
758 Schol. R may 


have read -dv tis dixnv (see Rutherf.), which is accepted by Blaydes (cp. 


Aves 1052) 


759 airnvy om. V || adavycesas V 


761 cavrov] 


Piccolomini tavrév || iAAe] e2AXAe RV etc., Su. (s.v.), Ald. ; see comm. |] de] 


Blaydes éru 766 =TP. om. V 


otuy 76 5H; schol. V (int.) (mapadd7jra" 
kal map’ ‘Ounpw [1l, xxili. 409] req ren 
rk [sic] Nelreode [-ac MS.] dépioror) ; cp. 
Vesp. 1155 n., Plut. 136 ory rl. Also 
in prose, cp. Plato, Rep. 343 A (re 5% 
Tt pddtora), 449 c (7c rh pddora), 
Charm. 161 (ére On rh ye), Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 504 A. 1. 

756. tapytpiov: for the article 
(generic) cp. Vesp. 795 n., Plut. 131. 

757. «0 ye, ‘O brave.’ The eulogy is 
moderate, and there is no reason to 
think that it is ironical, as v. Leeuwen 
and v. Herwerden (A/nem. xxiv. p. 299) 
hold, cp. 773. After all, ‘Socrates’ here 
is not the historical Socrates, and his 
pupil is certainly ingenious; see G. 
Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 157. 

mpoBadG: cp. 489 sq., Vesp. 21 n. 

758. ypddotro: schol. V (int.) ef xar- 
nyopoln mévre ce Suvaudvny Snudoa 
tahavra’ ~ArrikGs d& rod dpiOuod 7d é 
[wévre R] épddake (viz. the Hellenistic 
spelling was mevrardiX.) ; see crit. n. 

amevteradavtTos, ‘five’ (=‘a_half- 
dozen’), was proverbial, cp. 10 n., Ach. 


768 Naber 5’ 7s 


6, Excursus I, Pax 171; but it was a 
not unusual amount of damages, cp. 
Dinarch. ii. § 12 wévre raddvTwr Timon 
TOUTY. 

759. 8rws dv: schol. R (not in V) 
twolw Tporw, cp. 776 n. 

760. Saws; schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
ws oxerrouevds (Pyotr). 

761. Ure, ‘do not tire on a single 
thought’ (Shak. Zim. m1. vi. 5); schol. 
V (int.) dadxreve, dperxe (2p- MS.) 50er 
{Hom. J. xiii. 572] (AAdow [more fully 
in Su.]; an antiquated word, cp. Ran. 
1066, Soph. Ant. 340, Plato, Tim. 40 B. 
For the spelling cp. Jebb’s Excursus on 
Ant. l.c., Rutherford, New Phryn. pp 
89 sq. (who takes a different view), 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. ii. p. 418 (who are 
inclined to distinguish tAXew ‘to wrap’ 
from e¢?A\X\ew, as in éfovAns dln, ‘to 
drive’). According to v. Leeuwen, from 
epic ,/eX (=Fi-F\-jw). The word and 
its relatives are fully discussed by Cobet, 
VL. pp. 87 and 361, NL. p. 457, Misc. 
Crit. pp. 270 sqq. (where he holds that 
epic FeX became tdd\ev, for which 
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Socr. How so? 


177 


Streps, Because money is lent from moon to moon. 
Socr. (Laughing) O brave !—But I'll propound you another 


riddle. 


Given on the records a suit against you, involving five 


talents :—tell me how you would make away with it. 


STREPS. (Beating his forehead) How, how ? 


but I must think. 


That mates me; 


Soor. (Striking an attitude) Keep not your mind revolving 
about yourself, but let it soar into the empyrean, like a cock- 


chafer tied by the leg. 


STREPS. (Clapping his hands) I have it now,—a device to 
make away with the suit, a device of infinite dexterity: you'll 


admit as much yourself. 


Socr. What’s the trick of it, pray ? 
Streps. You’ve often seen, have you not, in the ’pothecaries’ 
shops that fine, transparent pebble, which they use to kindle 


fire ? 


Socr. You mean the burning-glass ? 


copyists, by a common blunder, wrote 
et\\ew), Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 44 n. 
h Valpy. 

762. amoxdda: viz. é\xe dvw Thy 
wux7y (cp. 228 sq. n.), without, however, 
losing your hold upon actuality. The 
metaphor is developed in Plato, Phaedo, 
81 a, where Socrates describes true 
philosophy as a pedérn Oaydrov, which 
the soul may practise by fleeing from 
the body and having no communication 
with it, but cuvyPpoopévn atthn els 
€auT7jv, and meditating on heaven ; cp. 
also Theaet. 173 E. 

763. Schol. V (int.) eldos (wiiplov twos 
mapa tov KdvOapov, & Tots dvGecw ém- 
Kabéferar: Tatras ody els matdiay éxpGyTo 
"AOnvnot maides, Nivov [sic] Tod odds 
éEapravres Kal SurAnprov, Sep ovK ékioxbov 
[-ovow MS.: icx- Su.] dvaxoudicas, els 
Tov dépa <agidow Su.>, éxovres éfovolay 
waédw avras KuyyyeTjoat. Déyer dé Tov 
xpucoKkdvOapor [similarly Su.]. 

Awé8erov: cp. Herodas, fr. xii. 7 
xarkény por pwvtay (‘blindman’s buff’) 
A K0Opynv matter, | 4) rator pnddvOyow 
dupar é&darrwv | Tod Keokéov por Tov 
yépovra wBAra. For this game cp. 
Ach. Excursus 1X. Possibly there is an 
implication here that life is a decpds, 
for which ep. Plato, Phaedo, 67 D ék- 
Avowévnv womep ex decuGv Tod cwuaTos. 


pnrodkdvOnv: cp. Vesp. 1342; also 
called ri¢n Ach. 920 n. 

764. apdviow: schol. R (not in V) 
amopuyhv : a jest xa’ ouwyuplay, since 
he takes dgavifew (759) in its natural 
sense (= ‘to delete’). 

765. Schol. V (ext.) 
émawvel 0 dvddoKanos). 

766. 45n . . édpakas: cp. 346 n. 

dappakoTadars: there were no apothe- 
caries’ shops at this time, and drugs 
were sold by physicians, who also vended 
all kinds of curiosities (e.g. snakes, 
Aristot. HA. villi. 4=594 a 23). 

A(Bov: schol. V (interlin.) rév [R: 
thy V} Kptoraddov : crystal was almost 
a precious stone at this time, ep. Ach. 
74n. The fem. of Al@os always conveys 
a more concrete idea than the masc. 
(J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. ii. p. 174), and 
is generally used of valuable stones, with 
special qualities, such as the magnet. 

767. tavtnv, ‘the well-known’; not 
here contemptuous (as in 296 n.). 

768. Schol. V (ext.) (ws dia rod xpv- 
orddXov duvapévous evavery* mapa dé‘Ounpw 
kal Tos apxalos HAexTpos pév €oTw, vedos 
5’ ov. || dAdws.) katacKkevacud éoriw bddov 
Tpoxoedés, [<> HAéKTpov Su.] els rodro 
Texvacbev, brep éhaly xplovres [xploavres 
Su.] wal Hdl Oepualvovres [Oepunvarres 
Su.] mpocdyovc. Opvaddrlda [-d¢ Ruth.] 


N 


(ra yap Kadd 
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STP. eyaye. dépe, th Sir adv, ei tadTnv AaPor, 
émér éyypadouto tHy Sixnv o ypapparevs, 770 
dmatépw otdas de mpos Tov HALov 
Ta ypdppar exrntayus ths ews Sixns ; 
TOK. codds ye vy tas Xdpitas. 
ea Rs olor ws HOopuar 
dt. trevretdravtos Siayéyparrral poe Sinn. 
TOK. aye 89 taxéws tovtl Evvapracov. 
SEP, TO TL; 775 
SOK. bras droctpépar’ av avtidixav Sixny, 
pAXrov obdijoew, pi) TapdvT@v pwapTipwv. 
XTP. gavrdtata Kal paora. 
SOK. eimré 87. 
Sad Kal 01 eyo. 


> t y” a > , 5 / 
€b mpoa Gev €TL MLAS EVETTWONS OLKNS, 


769 R prefixes DQ. to dépe, and ZTP* to ef: V writes the line so: 
DTP. eywye. TQ. fepe Si) tie dv.. TTP. ci xrA.: Lenting (Obs. crit. p. 
69) rightly gives the whole line to Strepsiades 770 Su. (sv. téAn) 
érérav ypdouto % Sixy || ypadorro codd.: Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 30) eyypd- 
goiro. The simple verb is used only of the accuser; [Dem.] xlix. § 5 
(quoted by W. H. Thompson) is not parallel, and so does not justify the 
reading of the codd. 771 Sd R etc., Ald.: wdt V etc, Su. (lc, in 
codd, ABE) 774 pow Siayeyparrat Su. (sv. Suayéyparrar) 776 
dmootpepais RV etc.: dmrorpefars Ald.: Meineke droorpépar’: Cobet 
(Mnem. iii. p. 311) thinks the text solecistic, and reads av droorpepas 
(which gives a faulty anap.); but see comm. On the short forms of the 
opt. cp. Vesp. 726 crit. app. || avridikwy V Reisig (but the article could 
not be omitted): H. Richards (Aristoph. ete. p. 26) avTiAéywv (ep. 901, 


938, 1040, etc.) 


kal G&mrtovot* rovro oty gnow bri el 
bpadwWarue dia ris védNov [7AéxTpov Su.] 
Kal mpocdyoyw [-aydyouuw R, Su.] 77 [R, 
Su.: 76 V] dé\7rw 7d wip rH Tod [R, 
Su.: rod re V] ypapparéws, ddavioacue 
TH ypdupara THs Sikns [also Su. s.v. véA7]. 

ad’ Hs, ‘by means of which’ ; ep. Eq. 
539, Ran. 121, 1200, Plut. 877. So 
amd xeipds Vesp. 656 n. 

769. dépe . . eb: cp. Ach. 541 n. 

vl 8fr’ &y: cp. ib. 1011 n. 

770. <éy>ypadotro: see crit. n. The 
opt. is due to the attraction of éxrftaiu, 
cp. 1251, Ran. 97, Hecl. 898, Sobol. 
Synt. p. 145. 

ypapparetds: schol. V (ext.) 6 ypddwv 
Td Neyoueva év rats Sikats, dv viv kadoduev 
éxoxémrropa (=exceptorem), viz. the clerk 
of the Archon, 


771. mpds tov HAvwv: ep. 198 n., 
Vesp. 773 n. ‘ 

772. ypappara: viz. the accusation 
and the list of witnesses were inscribed 
on wax (cp. [Dem.] xlvi. § 11), or on a 
NeAeuvKwuevoy ypaumatretov. Such were 
the cavides posted on both sides of the 
passages leading into the courts (Vesp. 
349 n., 848 n.). Strepsiades’ drastic 
device was even surpassed by Alcibiades, 
who, wishing to oblige the actor Hege- 
mon, entered the Metroum, where the 
records were kept, and deleted with a 
damp ring the summons against him 
(Athen. 4070); see P. Girard, Educ. 
athén. p. 133 n. 7. 

exrpgarpe: schol. V (interlin.) (Avouu). 

773. Schol. V (int.) (rdAw érépw 8pxw 
kéxpyntat 6 Lwxpdrns): id. (int.) (6 &- 
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Streps. That’s it. Say, how would it serve if, when the 
suit is being listed by the clerk, I should take the burning-glass, 
and standing aloof—just so—with the sun behind me, were to 
melt the letters on the summons ? 


Socr. Grace go with you! Tis a clever device. 


STREPS. (Clapping his hands) Tm rapt, that I’ve blotted 


out the summons. 


Socr. Come now, let me see you quickly snap up this point. 


Streps. What is it ? 


Socr. How, in default of witnesses, would you rebut an 
indictment, if you were on the point of being cast in a suit ? 
STREPS. Quite readily, with perfect ease. 


Socr. Tell me. 


Streps. (Zriwmphanily) Behold! 


If there remained one suit 


ypoikos ws Hon vevixnxas dia Td THs 
evpécews TovTo éyer* eorw yap Kal év 
TH ouvnbela modddxis eyduevoy Td olor 
xalpovrds Twos). 

vi} Tas Xdpiras: the oath suits the 
occasion, since ‘wisdom’ was the gift 
of the Graces, and Strepsiades’ device 
is yaplev. 

An ingenious but wrong - headed 
scholiast (not in RV) thinks there isa 
further allusion to Socrates’ former pro- 
fession, and his youthful work, in sculp- 
ture, of Pitho, Aglaia, and Thalia, which 
stood in front of the entrance to the 
Acropolis (Paus, i. 22 § 8, with Frazer’s 
note, ib. ix. 85 § 7, Diog. L. ii. § 19), and 
which possibly may still be studied in 
the Chiaramonti relief. The sneer, which 
is certainly not intended, would be after 
the manner of Timon, the Sillographer 
(Corp. poés. ep. lud. p. 167 Wachsmuth) 
ék 8 dpa ra&v daékNewev 6 dakdos, év- 
vomoréoxns | “EAAqvwv émaodds, axpiBo- 
Abyous amodnvas, | uuKTip pnTropduukTos, 
Uracrikds elpwveuT7s. 

otwor: an exclamation of joy (Pax 
425), as elsewhere of anger (Vesp. 
1449 n.). 

774. Siayéypamrat: schol. V_ (ext.) 
(karéfvorat, avypnrar ard Tis Tov ypap- 
paréws déXTov, Srov al Slkar dveypdgovTo, 
Kal al eloaywyal rOv dixdv) [also Su.]; im- 
ducta est (Cic. Ad Att. i.17§9). Common 
in the orators, (1) in the active, of the 
presiding magistrate, [Dem.] x] viii. § 26, 
or of the accused, ‘to nullify,’ Lysias 
xvii. § 5; (2) in the middle, ‘to get a 
suit struck out’ (dvaipetoOar), Dem. xx. 
§ 145; (3) in a general sense, ‘to cancel,’ 


Lys. 676, Plato, Rep. 387 B, Eur. Hl. 1073 
didypag’ ws odcay Kaxyy (‘expunge her 
name from the list of honest women’), 
Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 49 n. n Valpy. 

775. Evvdpracov: cp. 490 n.; so 
corripere Lucr. v. 247, arripere Cic. 
WD. i. § 77. 

vd tl; cp. 748. 

776, &mootpébato: schol. V (interlin.) 
(pvryo.s). 

dv: not a part of the ‘ drws-formula,’ 
but with the opt., in an indirect ques- 
tion ; otherwise it could not be separated 
from érws, except by a particle, cp. 
Vesp. 565 crit. app. 

avri8ikdy: of either ‘party’ to a 
suit, cp. Plato, Legg. 948D etc., dy7i- 
modéutos [or -wos] Herod. iv. 134, vii. 
236, viii. 68. 

7717. spdhoev: schol. V (ext.) <cara- 
SixacOjvar R>- (rots yap ypawapévors xal 
bh amodeckviovow émreBadddeTo XpHuaTLKH 
nula* Kal el wh Kata 7d wpiopévoy 
ééérioev [-noev MS. ], bareprjmepos yevouevos 
éferlvyve 7d [om. Su.] reTpamdodv: of dé 
ph exovres exricat Kabelpyvuvto ev THe 
decuwrnplw [Su.: dxaornply MS.]. moAdot 
dé rovro wembvOacw, Kal 6 Tov prropos 
’Apicroyelrovos marnp) [also Su.]. 

778. Schol. V (int.) (evKo\wrara xal 
evxeph) 3; cp. Ach, 215 n. 

kal 84: cp. Vesp. 492 n, 

719. mpdcQev: only here in Aristo- 
phanes, in a temporal sense, cp. Bach- 
mann, Conj. p. 49, Zacher, Aristophanes- 
stud. p. 115; 80 €umpocbe Nicomach., iii. 
p. 886 K. (iv. p. 583 M.). 

éverroons, ‘pending,’ cp. Dem. xxxiii. 
§ 13, Isaeus xi. § 45, 
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mpl thy eu KadretoOa, amayEaipny Tpéxov. 780 
TOK. ovdev réyers. 
SrP; vy tovs Oeovs eywy’, émet 
ovdels Kat éuod TeOvedtos eiod&er Sienv. 
SOK. bOrcis: amepp', ove av Si8dbay av o ett. 
STP. dry th; val mpos Tov Bedv, @ Lexpates. 
TOK. arn cdOds éridjon ot oy arr av Kat paOns: 785 
érel ti vuvl mpa@tov edidayOns; éye. 
XTP. ¢ép ida, ri pévtou mp@tov jv; TL mpa@Tor Hv; 
ris Ww év 4 patropeba pévtor TadGiTAa ; 
olwor, Tis HV ; 
SOK. ovK és Kopaxas amopUepn, 
émidnopotatov Kab oKaLoTaToy yEpovTtor ; 790 
ZTP. oluor, ti obv 890 0 Kaxobdaipay Teicopat ; 


780 kadg<ioba. om. R || drayfaivev R 
Elmsley (ad Eur. Med. 290), Cobet d:dafarp” av. For the repetition of av 
ep. Vesp. 171 n. || o om. V 784 rivals mpds R, whence Hermann 
suggested ti; vai oe mpds Oeov (the pronoun, however, is generally 
inserted between the prep. and the gen., cp. Soph. Trach. 436, OC. 250, 
Phil. 468) ; but the article could not be omitted with Jeav 785 eému- 
Ane codd.: as this word is epic and poetical (Kiihner-Blass, Gram. ii. 


783 didakaiunv codd. : 


p. 473), v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxx. p. 49) reads éruAjon: Blaydes arr 
dv Kat paOns, excAavOdver <p> || y’] 7 R: om. V || dv V: od 7 av Kal 


p. R (haplography) 
|| eduddoxov Ald. 


780. KadetoQor: viz. by the presiding 
magistrate, ep. Vesp. 825, 830, 1441. 

tpéxov: the emphasis is on the pres. 
particip., ep. dch. 202 n. 

781. ovdév Aéyers: cp. Vesp. 75 n. 

wy xTd.: schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
Aelmee <7d RD cars éyw. 

782. eodte: cp. Vesp, 826, 842 n. 

783-803. According to Naber (Jfnem. 
xi. p. 320), Weyland (De Ar. Nub. p. 
31), G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. p. 
158), Kock (Hind. § 47), Zieliiski (Glied. 
pp. 38 sq.), Brentano (Untersuch. p. 65), 
inserted in the second edition. These 
writers think the education of Strep- 
siades was successful in the first edition, 
and that, in the second edition, it was 
necessary tv change the original plan of 
the play, in order to provide for the in- 
troduction of the debate between the 
Aéyo, and for the schooling of Phidip- 
pides. There is little real evidence for 
this hypothesis ; see 825 sqq. n. 

783. tOAeis, ‘you speak bandog and 


786 vuvi RV: 69 ye Ald.; cp. 825 crit. n. 
788 patréueOa Ald. : partéperOa RV 


bedlam’ (Dekker, Shoemaker's Holiday 
Il. lii.), ‘this is clean kam’ (Shak. Cor. 
III. i. 302) ; schol. V (int.) <ay7t rod R> 
grvapet(s)* UOAos yap % dvapla [Su. : 
6 pdvapos MS.]. (7d 5 dareppe avrl rod 
Pbelpov) ; cp. Ephipp. ii. p. 261 K. (iii. 
p. 336 M.). A vulgar word (‘twaddle’), 
adopted by Plato (Rep. 336, Theaet. 
176 8, Lys. 221D), and once by Dem. 
(xxxv. § 25 GAdws bOAos kal Pdvapia). 

dv: for the repetition of dv cp. Vesp. 
171 n. 

784. éru) tl; schol. V (int.) dvr? rod 
Oia 7h; 7d 0€ drvh [67. R: 7h Su.: vat V] 
mepioodv ; cp. 755 n. 

vat: ep. Eur. Hipp. 605, Phoen. 1665. 

785 sq. The commentators think this 
outburst to be unjustified by anything 
in the play as it stands; but I see no 
validity in their objection. Socrates 
had formed his opinion of his pupil by 
his experience behind the scenes (627 
sqq.); and his further examination of 
him before the spectators was in order 
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pending—before my own was called on—I should run off, and 


hang myself. 
Socr. Nonsense. 


Streps. Marry, I’m right; for, when I’m dead, no one can 


bring an action against me. 


Soor. (Losing his patience) You drivel: be off: you shall 
receive no more schooling from me. 


Streps. Why so? 
Socrates ! 


In the name of all the Gods at once, 
(He throws himself on his knees.) 


Soor. Nay, you'll forget in a trice every jot you’ve learnt, 
—else, tell me, what was the first lesson you were taught just 


now ? 


Streps. (Striking his forehead) Let me see,—what the 


vengeance was the first, what was the very first ? 
the gear in which we knead the barley-meal ? 


what was it ? 


What was 
A pox on it, 


Socr. A murrain on you, you most forgetful and lubberly 
old trot. (SOcRATES turns his back upon him, and walks away.) 
STREPS. (Beating his breast and in tragic phrase) Woe worth 


the day! 


to give him a last chance—and, as com- 
mentators forget, rots Oearats tv’ 7 yéXws. 
Even Socrates’ eulogies of Strepsiades’ 
replies were only on account of their 
ingenuity, not of their practical value ; 
and Strepsiades’ last reply naturally 
convinces Socrates that he is hopeless, 
Besides, the scene has lasted long enough, 
and the time has arrived for introducing 
the son. 

785. kal, ‘what you have learned,’ 
ep. 840 n., 1344. 

786. Schol. V (int.) dvaxplye a’rdv el 
péuvnrat. 

vuvl, ‘just now’; more frequently 
vwdi (Vesp. 526 n.), ep. 825, Lys. 968, 
Ran. 791. 

787. pévro.: cp. 329 n.; here in a 
question of perplexity, cp. Thesm. 630, 
Eubul. ii. p. 206 K. (iii. p. 261 M.), Plato, 
Phaedr. 236 D duvupe yap co.—riva pévro., 
rlva OeGv ; which supplies the adversative 
idea latent here. 

788. Schol. V (int.) rhv xapdordy pyocw" 
&omep (de) émtiavOavdpevos [-AaPduevos KR] 
Tatra Néyer: verily, ‘‘Common is the 
common-place, And vacant chaff well- 
meant for grain.” 

pévrou: as in 787, but displaced, in 
his perplexity. 


What is to be my fate, poor wretch ? 


This is the 


789. arodOepy : cp. Ach. 460 n., Eg. 

892, Pax 72 éxp@apels, Aves 916 dp- 
epbdpns, Eccl. 248 mpoopbapels ; also in 
tragedy, Aesch. Pers, 451 vedy | pOapévres 
éxOpol vicov éxowfolaro ‘driven to 
destruction from their ships,’ Plut. 
Sert. 25 § 2, J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn, iv. 
pp. 90 sq. So &ppew Ach. 25 crit. n., 
iq. 4. 
790. émAnopdérarov: schol. R (not 
in V) ldiws <dvrl rod> émiAnopovéararov* 
"Adeéis dé Aévyer [ii. p. 405 K. ; iii. p. 525 
M.] émi\joun’ Kparivos [i. p. 123 K.; 
ii. p. 223 M.] émiAnopovy [émrnopootyr 
MS.: émAjouorr Su.], cp. Bergk, Rell. 
com. Att. p. 256 ; so evyvwuéraros Ephor. 
ap. Hdn. i. 24, miéraros (Kiihner-Blass, 
Gram. § 155). 

There is probably a jest xara oxijua 
Aé~ews (Ach. Introd. p. lxi.) here, as in 
Lys. 776 Karamrvywvécrepov, Sophron 
63 K. xaramvyorépay 7’ adgpnoray (ev- 
oxiuws quoted by Blaydes from Eur. 
Hec. 569 should be evoxjuwy, as quoted 
by Pliny, Zp. iv. 11 § 10). 

791. At this point Socrates, in his 
disgust, should leave the orchestra, but 
from 804 sqq. it would appear that he 
is still present ; see note there. Also it 
is implied in 867 that he was aware of 
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amd yap ddodpar py pabov yAwTroaTtpodelv. 
arr, @ Nedérat, xpnarov TL cupBovrevcate. 
Hpeis pév, @ mpecBdTa, cupBovdevoper, 
el cot tis bos eat éxTeOpapypévos, 
méurrew éxeivov avtt cavtod pavOdvew. 
arn’ bor Swouy’ tds Kados te Kayaos: 
GAN ode eOérer yap pavOdvew, Ti éyo abo ; 
av & énitpéres ; 

evowpatel yap Kal odpeya, 
Kaot éx yuvatkav evtrrépav Tov Kotcvpas. 
atap pérerl y avrov-: iy Sé pH é0édy, 
ovK éc8 Orws ovK é&eAM Ex THS oiKias. 
GX’ éravdpewov gm’ ddtyov eiceAO@v ypovor. 


KOP. 
795 


STP. 


KOP. 
ZIP: 
800 


ae 


&NTWAH 


HMI. B. dp aicOavy mreiota 80’ 7)- 

797 €or éuovy’ Ald.: éoras pory’ RV 800 trav Su. (s.v. evrrépwr), 
Ald.: kai V: om. R: Bachmann (Zur Krit. p. 235) yvvatxds edrtépov Tov 
(which misplaces tov): Sobolewski (Praep. p. 81) yvvatkos evrtépov TOV 
Kowdvpas (cp. Eg. 786 pay exyovos ef tov “Appodiov tis éxetvwv, Vesp. 


1267 n.) 802 efor’ R 
from 843 
dpa y’ R ete. 


803 Rejected by Kock, as having come 
804 saqq. Written mostly as prose in V 


804 dp’] 


the proposition made here by the Chorus 
to Strepsiades, cp. Heidhtis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 15. 

ody Sira: rare, cp. 87 crit. n., Ey. 
875, Aves 969; otxovy Sfra is more 
common (Vesp. 171 n.). 

792. Schol. V (adser. int.) (brépBaror, 
drodovuat ydp) [also Su.]; id. (ext.) rhv 
yrAGrrav orpépew Kal moixithoy ev Te 
Aéyew Kadeornkévat, <i éxotpépew Ta 
mpdymara, Kal evropety év TO Néyew Su.d. 

amd yap xrX.: cp. 1440, Vesp. 437 
crit. app., 784 n., Aves 1506, Plut. 65. 
For the division of the tribrach cp. 
Vesp. Introd. p. xl. (8), yap being treated 
as an enclitic. This licence occurs only 
in the first foot. 

yAorrortpodeiv : a jesting formation 
(Ach. Introd. p. li.), with an allusion to 
his name; cp. Ran. 892 yuérrns orpbdryé, 
Hom. J, xx. 248 orperrh 5¢ yGoo’ esti 
BporGv, modées 5” eve wvOo | wavroto: 
formed on the analogy of jocrpodety 
Eur. Phoen. 172. 

797. Kadds Te Kaya0ds: cp. 101 n. 


798. d\AG . . yap: cp. Vesp. 318 n. 

70, ‘what can I do withal 2?’ (Shak. 
Merch. 111. iv. 72), ‘how will it fadge ?’ 
(Tw. 11. ii. 34), of one who acts, but 
against his will, cp. Vesp. 1 n., Aves 
1482, Lys. 884, ccl. 860; also in 
Euripides (Phoen. 895, Suppl. 257, Hee. 
614), and in Plato (Zuthyd. 3802p). 
wdfwuev Legg. 799 c is similar. 

799. émurpérets, ‘permit him’ (not to 
learn), ep. Plwt. 1081. 

evowpare?: schol. V (ext.) dvr rov 
loxuporepis mot €or. 7d oOua [also Su. 
S.v. oppryGv]; a tragic word, cp. Eur. 
Andr. 765. 

opryd, ‘he is in flush youth’ (Shak. 
Ant. I. iv. 52), ‘in blood’ (1 Hen. VI 
Iv. ii. 48 ‘if we be English deer, be then 
in blood’), ‘a gallant in the brow of 
youth’ (2 Hen. VI v. iii. 4); cp. Lys. 
80. Tragic, e.g. Eur. Andr. 196, Suppl. 
478, Achaeus 4. 2 (p. 747 N.?) ; in prose, 
only in Hippocrates (émi r&v evexrixds 
memAnpwuevwv ‘full of sap’) and Plato 
(Legg. 8408). Connected with o¢piyos 
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day of doom, if I learn not to turn my tongue to every twist. 
(Turning to the Chorus) O Clouds, I appeal to you for some good 


counsel. 


First Leaver. Greybeard, our counsel is that, if you’ve got 
a son of ripe age, you send him here to school, in your stead. 

Streps. (Hagerly) Nay, I’ve a son, the nonpareil of men: 
but what can I do withal, since he refuses to be schooled 2 

First Leaver. And do you submit ? 

Streps. (Jn tragic phrase) Nay, he’s a man of thews, in his 
flush youth—a scion of the ‘high-pitched’ maidens of Coesyra. 
But I'll fetch him; and, if he refuse, by yea and nay, I’ll 


thrust him out of house and home. 


wait a moment for me. 


(STREPSIADES hurriedly enters his house. 


But (to SocraTEs) go in, and 


SOCRATES remains for 


a few moments in order to listen to the song of the Chorus.) 


ANTODE 


Semicuorus II. (Zo Socrates) Dost see that a rich store 


(Hermipp. i. p. 241 K.; ii. p. 402 M. 
Koun Te veavixn | odplyer Te Bpaxrdvwr),. 

800. Schol. V (ext.) (4 peradopa dd 
Tov dpvéwy TaY pweTedpwv Kal Urepndavur, 
H evrrépwy <4 Su.> tov Tiplwy Kal evyevOv 
{also Su.]. || 4 r&v ppovovedy ra [dopérwv 
tot MS.] Kootpas, dv7l rov pwéya ppo- 
voucav. &ddAws.) H ev-yevGv, dd Tay dpvéwr, 
4} Kxotpwv cat dv 6 Aoyouds trrara* 4H} 
Thy Kouwtpay thy Meyaxdéous aoretfémevos 
as dpamérns aris <6 rarnp Ruth.> avrovds 
dtacvpew Oédex (possibly the writer thinks 
e’mrépwy refers to speed). 

ettrrépwv, ‘high-pitched’ (Shak. Lucr. 
41), ‘high-reaching’ (Rich. III rv. ii. 31), 
‘ giddy-paced’ (Zw. 1. iv. 6), ‘unstaid 
and skittish’ (ib. 18); a jest car’ étad- 
Aayhv gwry for eyerGv, cp. Aves 1437 
sqq. For the plur. cp. Zy. 786, Vesp. 
1267 otk Tav KpwBidwy ‘ of the top-knot 
clan.’ 

Kowrtpas: cp. 48 n., Ach. 614 n., 
Aves 1703. 

801. drdp .. ye: ep. Vesp. 15 n. 

péreyt, ‘I will fetch,’ cp. Ach. 728 n. 

802. éeAG: cp. 123 n. 

803. Schol. V (ext.) rodro mpds rdv 
Lwxpdryv Pyot: if so, Socrates does not, 
as might have been expected, leave the 
orchestra, but waits in order to listen to 
the words of the Chorus, and then re- 
enters his house (cp. Mazon, Comp. etc. 


p- 58). Biicheler (IV. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 
673) thinks the line is out of place, and 
that Socrates left the orchestra at 790. 

804-13. Schol. V (Heliodor.) (ext.) 
(xoplauBos Sluerpos dxardAnkros, xoplap- 
Bos dtuerpos [d:]karadyxrixés [Thiemann : 
dicarad. MS.], tapos revOnupepys, ard 
XopiduBou Bdcews els xoplauBov (the text 
is corrupt here), tawBos Siwerpos KxaTa- 
Anxrikds, tauBos Sluerpos akaTadyKTOs, dd 
xopiduBov Bdcews els tauBov, xoprauPBiKov 
Tplwerpov akaTrdAnKrov, <lauBos dluerpos 
dkaradnKros,> xoplauBos EpOnutmepys). 

In the Ode, cola 7-9 (=811 sqq.) 
are absent. On these difficult lines see 
J. W. White, ‘* Logaoedic”’ Metre etc. p. 
4, Schroeder, Ar. cantica, p. 46, Wilam. 
Isyllos von Epid. p. 136 (who scans the 
lines as ionics, in ws éromos 65’ and -pe 
tparécbac a long syllable being sub- 
stituted for a short). 

804 sqq. Romer (Sitzwngsb. p. 244) 
and Piccolomini seek to show that the 
Antode is addressed to Strepsiades, and 
that dde (807) refers to Phidippides ; but 
this pronoun cannot be used of an absent 
person, and it is not true that Phidippides, 
either now or at any other time, is ready 
to submit himself with alacrity to his 
father’s desires, It is generally assumed. 
that there is here a survival of the first 
edition which is not very well suited to 
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pas aya? aitix &wv 805 


povas Oe@v; ws 


érouwos 68 éotly admavta Spav 


ba” dv Kedevns. 


av & dvdpos éxtremdnypévou 


Kal pavep@s émnppyévov 


810 


\ > ti 
<xKatpov Orws> yvous amroda- 
a is 
wees 6 TL WrelcToy Svvacat 
a \ 
Taxéwss pirel ydp was Ta ToL- 
yas) Keay, 1 =: 
av? érépa tpémecOat. = 


ZYZYTIA B 


émtippHMa 


Srv. 


ovTos pa THY “OpixyAny ér évravOot peveis: 
GN éc60 av tois Meyaxréovs Kiovas. 


815 


806 povas] povos RV 


811 To fill the lacuna, Schroeder reads 


kapodv dws || droAdpes RV etc., Su. (s.v.): doAatoess codd. dett. al. : 


dmokepers Ald. (v.l. in Su. lc. on margin of cod. E) 


813 érepa RV 


ete.: Su. (s.vv. pire? ydp ws) writes the line so: ¢. yap Ta toAda Erépws 


, 
Tperrer Oar 


the present context. Thus G. Schwandke 
(De Nub. prior. p. 153) places the 
Antode after 730 (where see note); 
Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 678) 
substitutes it for 457 sqq. (where see 
note), and thinks that, in the first 
edition, the Parabasis began at 808; 
Textor (Zur dram. Tech. Ar. p. 27 n. 35) 
thinks the lines ought to stand between 
731 and 745 (which, according to him, 
are a survival from the first edition). 
See further Teuffel, Phidol. vii. pp. 330 
sqq-, Kock, Hinl. § 47, Weyland, De 
Ar, Nub. p. 31, Naber, Mnem. xi. p. 
820, Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 30. 
But the advice to strike the iron while 
it is hot is natural here, since Socrates’ 
harshness to his pupil was calculated 
to damp his enthusiasm. The warning 
would not have been in place earlier 
in the play. 

806. povas Gv: a curious vaunt in 
respect of Socrates who had ceased to 
believe in the existence of ‘ gods.’ 

807. Schol. V (int.) (avril rod erouuds 
éort) micOovs cor [R: cov V] xopnyeiv ods 
éav Oédns [BovrAe R]. 


808. Kedevys: as Strepsiades had been 
expelled from the school, he was no 
longer likely to get any further orders. 
Possibly the words mean that, as 
Strepsiades is willing to fetch his son, 
so he will submit to any demand of 
Socrates, cp. Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, 

16 


p. 16. 
809. éxrremAnypévov, 
amazement and 


‘struck into 
admiration’ (Shak. 
Haml. 1. ii. 346), ‘mated or stark 
mad’ (£rr. v. i. 282), viz. by his 
delusion that his salvation depends on 
his acquiring the Sophistic Arts, cp. 
Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 16. 

810. érnppévov, ‘rapt,’ ‘a- tiptoe’ 
(Hen. V tv. iii. 42), cp. 800 n., Vesp. 
1024 n. 

811. yvots: according to the codd., 
followed by a gen., as in Hom. JJ. iy. 
357 ws ywS xwouévoro, and elsewhere, 
e.g. Xen. Cyr. vii. 2 § 18, Plato, Apol. 
27 A dpa yvwoerar DwKpdrys 6 copds Sy 
€uod xaprerrigouevov ; so with drodéxe- 
Oa (id. Phaedo, 928, etc.), drovociy 
(Thue, i. 68 § 2, ete.), Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 417 A. 10. But the construe- 
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of blessings will come to thee soon from us, and from none else 
of the heavenly powers? For this clown is ready to do thy 
bidding, whate’er it be. But now that it is clear that the man is 
mazed, and a-tiptoe with exaltation, grasp thou the happy chance, 
and gobble up whatever is to hand. Waste not a moment: for 
(sotto voce) such things, I know not how, are wont to belie our 
hopes. 
(SocraTEs leaves the Orchestra.) 


Syzyey B 


EPIRRHEME 


(STREPSIADES re-enters, in the company of his son.) 
Streps. By holy mist, you shall bide here no longer, but be 
off, and break your teeth upon the pillars of your uncle 


Megacles’ halls. 


tion is questionable, and there may be 
a lacuna in the text; see crit. n. 
amoddwWes: schol. V (int.) <yvols R> 
aroddwes: ddaprdces,  dmoxepdavels, 
admoomdces, “‘AdWorres yAOoonow” LI. 
xvi. 160]. The original form of this note 
is given in Su.: éay dia roi &, arohévecs, 
Touréstw dmoderices, ‘‘dmoképavta 7d 
Néupa” (Aves 673 sq.), dmroderlcavra 
&omep God: édv bé droddwes, exmcp[s]* 
dmrd T&v KuvGv 7% pweragopd, Kal boca dd- 
mrovra miver* Kxaractpéper dé els 7d drro- 
kepoavels, ddaprdces, aroordces: cp. 
Ach. 1229, Pax 885, Antiphanes ii. p. 
28 K. (v. Herw.) (iii. p. 22 M.); else- 
where the future is -AdWoua. The 
metaphor here, of a man, is unexampled, 
but cp. Hg. 700 sq. éyw dé y el who’ 
éxriw | kdwexpopjoas abros émidtappaye, 
Ter. Eun. 1087 (Bentley) une com- 
edendum et ebibendum nobis propino, 
812. taxéws: emphatically placed, as 
hinting at the final dénowement, which, 
in its present form, belongs to the second 
edition (Hypoth. VII.), but which must 
have had a parallel in the first edition. 
iret yap x7d.: schol. V (int.) (eduerd- 
Boro [-ovAoe MS.] yap al trav toovTww 
avipGv yvGua) [more fully in Su. s.vv. 
iret yap mws]; cp. Plato, Rep. 563 E 7d 
dyav re movety weydAny pire? els roivavtlov 
peraBodyy dvramodiddvar, For similar 
moralizing cp. Pax 945 sqq., Zhesm. 
723. 
814-88. Second Syzygy. Divided by 
Zielifiski (Glied. p. 206) into Epirrheme 


814-65, Antepirrheme 866-88. The 
Ode and Antode are missing in the 
surviving play, but cp. 865, 888 nn. 
Mazon (Comp. etc. p. 58) points out that 
at this point the play commences again 
with a new actor, and that this scene 
serves as a kind of prologue to the 
new piece, Those who hold (with G. 
Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 161) that 
Strepsiades’ schooling had a successful 
termination in the first edition, assign 
816-38 and 843-53 to that edition. 

814 sqq. For a similar scene see 
Tartuffe 111. vi., where Orgon expels 
his son Damis, with the words, ‘ Vite, 
quittons la place. Je te prive, pendard, 
de ma succession, Et te donne de plus 
ma malédiction,’ and L’Avare tv. v. 
where Cléante shows like indifference 
in the face of Harpagon’s threats. 

814. otrot xrd.: cp. Vesp. 1442; 
Strepsiades now carries out the threat of 
122, and 802. 

‘OptxAnv: schol. V (int.) (ws ptorns 
yeyernuevos Tav gdirocdpuwv riv dulydnv 
Burvot, ppovmevos avrovs); cp. 330, 423 
sqq., Diels, Leukipp. ete. p. 138. Socrates 
is full of strange oaths, but his former 
pupil ‘‘ goes one better” here. 

815. klovas: schol. R (not in V) dvr 
tod rods \lOouvs ris Meyaxdéous olklas* 
odrot yap pbvor Karedelarnoay [-e\elpOnoay 
Su.] atrG ravta xatadayovr: [pay. Su.], 
cp. Su. s.vv. dN’ éo8e’. 

For similar uninviting food ep. Pax 
1116 ri Dipvdrrdav éoGce. In Men. iii. p. 


évO vpovpevos 820 


@pocas vuvi Lia. 825 
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PEI. © Sasponte, Th xpripe TaaXels, @ TATEp ; 
ovk ed dpoveis pa tov Ata tov ‘Oddparvov. 

STP. idov vy idov At’ tans lec THs popias* 
ro Ata vopitew, dvTa THALKOUTOVL. 

@EI. i S88 rodr éyédacas éredy ; 

STP: 
Sr. raddpiov et Kal ppoveis apyaixd. 
bus ye piv mpocerd’, Wy eidns mreiova, 
kal co. dpdcw te mpayy 6 pabav avnp eon. 
brrws S& TodTo pH Siddkeus pndéva. 

@EI. idov- ti éotw; 

pa ah 

@MEI. éywye. 

STP. opas ody as ayabov TO pavOdvew ; 


/ 
ovx éotiw, @ Devdirmidn, Zevs. 


816 ra) wdrep| om. 6 V 


817 Meineke ov, TOV Odvpriov : 


Hermann 


pev pa tov ’O, Ata: Bachmann oipat ce pa. Ai’ OAdvpriov (see v. Bamberg, 


De Rav, p. 30 n., Bachmann, Zur Krit. p. 253) 
820 *83] dat R 


Valckenaer 76 Ale 


819 tov Aia codd. : 
821 dpyxaika V etc.: dpxaixa 


R Phrynichus (p. 39 Lobeck, p. 111 Rutherf., cp. Vesp. 40 n.). On the other 


hand see Kiihner-Blass, Gram. S§ 50 A 5, 334. 5 
825 vvvi V dett. al.: 
codd. dett. al. (followed by Cobet, Mnem. iii. p. 311). 


Suddéns RV ete. 


note of interrogation after the line 
space being left) 
946): 


105 K. (iv. p. 178 M.) a prodigal (who 
had sold the stones of his father’s tomb) 
says ws éxeivos <Krijoimmos> xarédouat Kal 
rovs \Oous | amrakdravtas, ob yap ody Ti 
viv pwovnv, but this is the ordinary 
metaphor of ‘devouring’ in connexion 
with waste. 

816. Sadvie: cp. Vesp. 962 n. 

wl xpfipa: cp. ib. 266 n. 

817. Ata rév: this unusual division 
of the tribrach may be allowed, since the 
words are rapidly pronounced together, 
and form one idea (Vesp. Introd. p. xl. 
(4)), as being a formula (ib. (6)), ep. Lys. 
24 Kal vy “Ale. mwaxv, This irregular 
division is most common in the first foot. 
For oaths by ‘Olympian Zeus,’ which 
were borrowed from public documents 
(in which vj Ala was thought banat) 
cep. Aeschin. i. § 55, Alex. ii. p. 881 K. 
(ii. p. 489 M.), Cuq in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dict. iii. p. 749 b. 

818. Schol. V (ext.) ef ye Kal adrds 


823 6 ot V 
vov vy Ald.: 


824 
vov 3) 
Blaydes places a 
826 éywye V || 2TP. om. R (a 


vov R: 


827 ovk avert R: Porson ovK éor’ ér’ (Thesm. 
Hermann adda tis, giving the words to Strepsiades (cp. 1470 sq.) 


éreTyunon émt rovros mapa Lwxpdrous * 
tavra [Herm.: taira MS.] dé meipdrac 
(kal) duddoxew tov vidy, KatayeAXGv avbrod 
ws ut) dedvTws [R: whdé dvTos V] unde Aia 
voulfovros [unre duvdyTos bare Ala v. R]° 
(7d dé dpxaikd) dvtt rod pGpa, ed7On, 
(Afjpa). 

iSod y’ i8ov: cp. 1469, Lys. 441, 
Thesm. 206, Hecl. 186, idov 872, Eq. 87, 
344, 703, Pase 198 ; followed by an acc. 
Eccl, 94’ i800 ¥é ce talvoucar (although 
Ealvouca precedes). 

popias: cp. Vesp. 161 n.; followed, as 
here, by an exclam. infin., “Eccl. 787. 

819. Td. . voptfew : cp. Vesp. 835 n. 
For Socrates’ supposed atheism cp. 
Plato, Apol. 26 B. 

tTyAukovtovi: schol. V (int.) ofov 
Tedelay ExovTa Thy Hcklay Kal d@ethovTa 
mwavra eldévar (similarly in Su. s.vv. rijs 
pewplas). 

820. totro: cp. Ach. 7 crit. n.,-Ran. 
748 Kal T0008’ Hdoucn, 
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By Zeus, 


by heavenly Zeus, you’re not in your right mind, 
STREPS. (With a sarcastic laugh) ‘Heavenly Zeus, in good 


hour! What folly! 


A man of your age to believe in Zeus! 


Purp. (With a look of blank amazement) What can be the 


cause of this your mirth ? 


Streps. I laugh to think that, though you're but a lad, your 


thoughts are wrinkled. 


However, come here, and I'll improve 


your education: for I'll tell you something that will make a 
man of you. (Whispering) But mind you never breathe it to a 


soul. 


Pup. (Placing his ear near his father’s mouth) There! What 


is it ? 


StrEPs. You swore by Zeus just now. 


Pup. So I did. 


StrEPs. Observe what a fine thing learning is. 


(In a thrilling 


whisper) Phidippides, there’s no such being as Zeus. 


éy&Aacas: cp. Ach. 266 n. 

éredv: cp. Vesp. 8 n. 

821. dpxaika, ‘your thoughts are 
wrinkled’ (cp. Shak. Meas. 1. iii. 5); a 
humiliating charge at Athens, cp. 1469, 
Vesp. 1480 n. The use of the rare adj. 
in -xés is a jest, cp. 483 n. Even so 
early, Strepsiades shows he is a half- 
baked Sophist. 

822. Similar are the words of the 
drunken Heracles in the <Alcestis 779 
Seip’ AO Srws av Kal copwrepos yévy. 
Strepsiades, like the ‘pedant’ in 143, 


treats the Socratic instruction as a 
mystery, 
823. dvfip: cp. Ach. 707 n., Vesp. 


1185 n.; it appears from Vesp. l.c. that 
the word, in the sense of ‘fine gentle- 
man,’ had been appropriated by the very 
set to which Phidippides belonged ; 
hence the irony here. Similar is M. 
Jourdain’s (Molitre, Bowrgeois gent. 111. 
iii.) ‘je veux avoir de l’esprit, et savoir 
raisonner de choses parmi les honnétes 
gens.’ 

824. Schol. V (ext.) ws éri trav pfo- 
votytwy didackddwy, (}) ws Kal adrds 
mapnyyérOn [148] “vouloa . . mvorhpia.” 

bras: cp. Vesp. 289 n. 

825 sqq. The commentators (see G, 
Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 158) have 
been much troubled by the specimens of 
Sophistic lore displayed by Strepsiades, 
which they hold to be inconsistent with 


the failure of his instruction ; but there 
is a lack of humour in this objection. 
Strepsiades has a shrewd wit, (‘bon- 
homme,’ Deschanel, Etudes sur Aristoph. 
p. 136), but it is not of a metaphysical 
cast, and, after. all, his specimens of 
Sophistic lore are only ‘the scraps and 
orts’ of the Sophistic banquet which he 
has attended. Even apart from this, 
a comic writer’s (e.g. Shakespeare’s) 
own genius often peers through in 
the case of his boors: Strepsiades (335 
sqq.), though illiterate, knows all about 
dithyrambs; Dame Quickly is able to 
describe the death of Falstaff in a 
way of which only Shakespeare was 
capable; Moliére allows Sganarelle (in 
Don Juan 1. i.) to refer to Aristotle 
and Plato, on the question of snuff; and 
Strepsiades’ wisdom is not deeper than 
that of Shakespeare’s learned clowns. 
If such incongruities did not offend 
Moliére and Shakespeare, they may pass 
muster with the critics of this scene. 

825. i8od: cp. 82 n. 

vuv: cp. 786 n. 

826. Spgs odv: cp. Plato, Gorg. 475 8, 
Symp. 202 p. So dpas, argumentatively, 
at the beginning of a clause, cp. 355 n. 

aya8dv: so M. Jourdain (Bourgeois 
gent. ib. 11. ii.) ‘ah! la belle chose, que 
de savoir quelque chose !’ 

827. So Socrates in 367 ; but neither 
the naif Strepsiades nor his son has 
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EI. ara Tis ; 
STP. Aivos Bacrever, Tov A’ é&ednraxKes. 
@EI. aiBoi, ti Anpeis ; 
STP: ict Tod ovtws exov. 
@EI. tis pnow tadta ; 
STP. Lwxpatns o MyrLos 830 
kal Xawpepav, bs olde Ta WudAdov ixvn. 
®EI. od & eis rocodtov tav paviav édynrvOas 
aot avdpdow TelOn xodGow ; 
SEP: EVOTOMEL, 
kal pndev elarns pratpov avdpas SeEsovs 
Kal voov éxovtas: wy vd Ths pevdwdias 835 


amexeipat ovdels ma@moT ovd 7rElpaTo 

ovd eis Baraveiov Oe Novodpevos: av Sé 
@aomep teOvedtos pov Katadovers Tov Biov. 
GXN as tdyiot eXav drép ewod pdvOave. 


832 rocotrov V etc., Su. (s.vv. pavidv, xoAdox [omitting rov]): TorovTo 
R etce.: Blaydes tocovrovi, objecting to the article in this idiom (but his 
instances are Ionic [Herod. i. 124, vii. 16] and tragic [Soph. OC. 748, Eur. 
Med. 371]) || €AjAvéa Ald. 838 Kxatadover pov RV ete, Su. (sv. 
kataAdovy), Ald.: Bekker xatadder (but the short penult is found only 
where the connecting vowel is o or € [except in a Doric scolium in Athen. 


695 5, PLG, iii. p. 650 B.4], cp. Vesp. 118 n.): v. Herwerden pov xata- 


overs. 
170 K.3 iii. p. 211 M.) 


risen to the idea of the world’s being 
governed by natural laws. For them 
the expulsion of Zeus meant the sub- 
stitution of another form of personal 
government. The tyrant has been ex- 
pelled, as so often happened in the case 
of earthly ‘tyrants,’ by his son—Dinus. 

828. éeAnhaxds: comic, ‘hoised from 
his seat’ (Shak. 2 Hen. VI 1. i. 170), 
‘sowled out by the ears’ (Cor. Iv. v. 
213). 

829. alBot, ‘hoy-day’ (Shak. Tim. 1. 
ii. 1389); schol. R (not in V) yeddv 
héyet 7d aiBot* ~orw de érlppnua oxerAa- 
oTiKoy, 

830. Zwxpdrys: in reality, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, ep. 380 n. 

6 MAd.os: see Appendix, 

831. Xawpepdv: cp. 104 n. 

Ta WuddGv txvy: an instance of the 
use of the article as equivalent to in- 
verted commas, cp. Ach. 10 n., 648 n. ; 
otherwise, the gen. would require an 
article, cp. Ach. 863 n., 1150 crit, n. 


In Mnem. xxiv. p. 300, he proposes pov xatadogs (Eubul. ii. p. 


832. pavidv, ‘you are so blasted with 
ecstasy’ (Shak. Hamil. 11. i. 169), 
‘raging-wood’ (1 Hen. VI iv. vii. 35) ; 
schol. V (sup.) ar7rik@s 7d pavidy dy 
Tod (THs) pwavlas, (7d 5¢ yodGou avri Tod 
pawouévos) [also Su.]. The plural is 
common, cp. Pax 65, Lys. 342, Thesm. 
680, 793. 

833. me(Qy: the infin. would be more 
usual in Aristophanes (1342 n., Vesp. 
1089 n.), but ep. Lys. 700, Plut. 141 sq. 

xoAGouv, ‘brain-sick men’ (Shak. 
Troil. 11. ii. 122), =pedayxorGouw (Aves 
14, Eccl. 251, Plut. 12, 366, 903); so 
Demostratus 6 Boufvyns was nicknamed 
0 Xodosvyns (Lys. 397). In later days, 
xoAdv came to mean ‘to be angry,’ ep. 
Antiphan. ii. p. 47 K. (iii. p. 368 M.), 
Strato iii, p. 361 K. (iv. p. 545 M.). 
For -dv cp. Ach, Introd. p. liii. (6) (b). 

ebordper: schol. V (sup.) dvr rod 
etpyuer kat undeulavy elrys mepi aitav 
dpapriay [undev . . BXdopnuov R]* Aelsrec 
(6€) 7) &§ (wy 7 els) dvdpas detto’s. A 


afew A 
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Pup. Then who is there ? 

Streps, Son Whirligig is king, having hoised Zeus from his 
seat. 

Purp. Pish! What nonsense is this ? 

Streps. I assure you, ’tis the fact. 

Pup. Who says so? 

Streps. The Melian Socrates, and Chaerephon, who can track 
the flight of fleas. 

Pup. (Striking an attitude) And are you so ‘blasted with 
ecstasy ’ as to give credit to brainsick men ? 

StrEPS. Peace, good words: and scandal not men of light 
and leading: of whom, for thrift, no one has ever cut his hair, 
or used bear’s grease, or gone to the baths, for a wash: while 
you, as though to lay me out, are washing clean away my 
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fortunes. 


But come, pack off to school in my place. 


tragic formation (Aesch. Cho. 997, Soph. 
Phil. 201 edorou’ ee), used with comic 
effect. Also ina reminiscence in [Lucian], 
Philopatr. §17 evoréue, cal pndev elarps 
pradpov Oeod dekcod. 

834. ddAadpov: schol. V (interlin.) 
<dvri rod R> xaxdéy [also Su.]; the vox 
propria in this context, cp. Lys. 1043 
sq., Soph. 47. 1162. 

835. id ths dedwdlas: schol. V 
(int.) doxav éraweiv Weyer (atTovs). avi 
yap Tod elreiv xapreplas, ele PetdwXlas. || 
(G\X\ws* ws kouGvras diaBadrer Tods Pidro- 
cbpous dia xapreplav, 6 6€ pyow, od bv 
dperhy tadra érolovy, dddd 61a oputKpo- 
Aoylav) [similarly in Su. s.v. Koujoys] ; 
cp. Ach, 350 n. 

836. amexelparo: the philosophers 
(like the ‘ Knights,’ cp. 14 n.) wore long 
hair, but for different reasons, cp. Aves 
1282 éxéduwr, érelvwy, éppiTwv, éow- 
Kparwv, 

HArchparo: cp. 442 n. 

837. Badavetov: cp. Aves 1554 ddourTos 
Lwxpdrns, Plato, Symp. 174.4. Socrates 
objected to hot baths, as being effemi- 
nate, but he was not averse from cold 
water. Joél sees here an allusion to 
the Cynics, who went much further 
(Plut. 85, where Patrocles, according to 
some the half-brother of Socrates, ovx« 
édovoar’ && broumep éyévero), or possibly 
to the Pythagoreans (cp. Aristophon il. 
p. 281 K.; iii. p. 363 M., who speaks 
of their @Oetpds re kal tplBwra thy 7’ 
ddovelavy, which ovdels dy vropelvece THY 
vewrépwy), who resembled Cleomenes of 


Lys. 279 sq. (rwaGv pur&v drapdrirros, 
é& érGy &)ovTos), 

838. tebvedtos: schol. V (int.) os 
iw wera 76 €xxomoOFvac [Su.: elox- MS.] 
TO oGua Kabapumod xdpiv amrodover Oar Tos 
olxelous Tod reOveros* Neyer O€ bru [FH 
Su.] els rpupyy [Su.: tpopas MS.] xar- 
avaNloxeis* <Blov dé ryv mepiovolay [réyer 
viv Su.] 4 els [ra Su.] Aovrpa xarava- 
Mokes* R, Su.> (riv 5 kara mpbbecw els 
émlracw mapadauBdvovow [émirarixas X. 
Su.], ws éml rod xatragayeiv’ otrws 6é 
éxl Tov Karadovew pov rov Blov); cp. 
Plato, Phaedo, 115 a, Soph. Ant. 1201, 
Eur. Hec. 611 sqq. 

Katadoves: cp. Plaut. Asin. 134 sq. 
nam mare haud est mare, wos mare 
acerrumum; | nam in mart repperi 
(viz. treasure), hic elaui bonis; Rud. 578 
sqq. CH. cho an te paenitet, | in mari 
quom elaut, ne hic in terra iterum eluam? 
| SC. elwas tu anne exunguare ciccum non 
interduim; Stich. 669, Trin. 405 sq. 
LE. quid factum est eo? | ST. comessum, 
expotum: exussum: elotum in balineis. 
The latter passage shows that xara must 
have the same sense as in 857, Hq. 1352, 
Vesp. 911 (where see note). 

The émidourpoy (entrance-fee to warm 
baths) was small (2 xaAxoZ), but there 
is no need to think that Strepsiades’ 
money was really wasted on paying this. 
The desire to pun justifies the use of the 
word. 

Blov: a surprise for cGyua. 

839. trép, ‘instead of me’ (dri 796). 
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®EI. ri 8 dv wap éxelvov Kal pabo xpnaTov Tis av; 840 
STP. drnbes; bcamep éotw avOpworos coda: 
yudon 88 cavtov as ayabns eb Kal Taxus. 
GAN éravdpewov po ddbyov évtavOot xpdvov. 
MEI. olor, ti Spdcw mapadppovodvtos Tod TaTpos ; 
mOoTepov Tapavolas avTov eicayayav &do, 845 
i) Tols copomnyots THY paviay avtod ppdoo ; 
STP. ¢ép’ Sw, od TodTov Ti dvomdtes; eimé pot. 
@EI. dadextpvova. 
=TP. KaX@s ye. TavTnvi 6€ Ti; 
@EI. ddexrpvdva. 
DEP: dupw tavTd; KatayédXacTos ei. 
pi vuv TO AowTrov, GAARA THVSE peV KaNeiv 850 


la 
GrexTpvatvay, Tovtovi 8 adéKTopa. 


840 xpyordy om. RV || tis RV 841 STP. om. R || dca zép 
éorw A ete.: doa wdpeoti R: 6. mdperr avO. V etc.: dvamep ect’ ev 
av@, Ald. ; see comm. 843 pe V 845 modrepov Ald., Su. (sv. 
mapavoias): motep av RV (cp. 638 crit. n.) || €Aw Rete, Ald.: Aéyo V 
847 rovrovt RV etce.: rovrov Ald. || riva vopifers codd.: Meineke ti 
ovopacers: Mehler tiv’ dvopdfers: Reisig rovrovi ti vopifers (which is 
metrically faulty, cp. Vesp. Introd. p. xxxix, II. n. 2) 848 Om. R 
which has, after 849, 8 xadds ye? TavTnvi Se ti; 7 adXextpvdva || KadGs 
ye om. V 849 adXrextpvdva RV || rairé Ald.: ravrov RV ete. (cp. 


234 crit. n.) 


840. kal, ‘what cowld one learn from 
them?’ cp. 785 n. Common with the 
interrog. particle, to which it adds 
emphasis, cp. 1344, Hg. 342, Pax 1289, 
Lys. 526, Aesch. Ag. 278, Soph. Ant. 
772, 1814, Eur. Phoen. 1354, Hec. 515. 

841. &dndes; schol. V (int.) avrt rod 
adnOds mavu* otrw éyer él Tod (érip)pn- 
Markov. 

a&vOpHmous, ‘everything that men call 
wise,’ cp. Ach. 1126 n., Plut. 145. This 
use must be distinguished from that of 
év avOpmmos (Andoc. i. § 67 mlorw rh 
év dvOpéras dmricroratny, Plato, Lys. 
211 2B), dvOpmrwv (uddtor’ dvOpwHrwv Xen. 
Lac. Pol. 10 § 8) with a superlative, 
é& dvOpmHrav (Plato, Theaet. 170 8 of yé 
po. Ta €& GvOpWIwY TpdyuaTa TmapéxovoL 
‘all the trouble in the world,’ Lysias xiii. 
§ 73, Aeschin, i. § 59 IivrdXaxov éuacri- 
your ras ée& dvOpirwv mdnyds ‘every 
kind of blow that the wit of man could 
devise’). a 

842. yvaor: possibly, as Siivern (Uber 
Ar, Wolken, p. 7) suggests, an allusion 


to the Delphic yG@ ceavréy (Xen. Mem. 
iv. 2 § 24). 

dpalhs: a charge that would be 
bitterly resented by the jewnesse dorée, 
since duaGla, like cxasérns (Vesp. 1188 n.), 
meant, in particular, ignorance of the 
usages of good society. Hence d-ypoxla 
is defined by Theophrastus (Char. 4) as 
duabla adoxjuwy ; and one who omits to 
cultivate his mind is described by Plato 
(Rep. 411 ©) as acting Bla . . Kal d- 
ypibrnte womep Onplov, and as living év 
dpabia Kai oxardrnte pera dppvOulas Te 
Kal dxapiorias. 

In like manner, M. Jourdain (Bourgeois 
gent. III. ili.), in the pride of his new 
learning, says to his wife and Nicole 
“vous parlez toutes deux comme des 
bétes, et j'ai honte de votre ignorance,” 

maxvs: schol. V (ext.) <dvrt rou R> 
avénros, avatoOnros, <raxvs R, Su.> els 7d 
voeiv: cp. Hippocr. Iept dép. 3. rém. ii. 
p. 92 L. (of men living in an enervating 
climate) és ras réxvas mayées Kal od de- 
mrot ovdé dfées, Lucian, Jup. trag. § 25, 
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Purp. But what worth knowing could one acquire from 


fellows like these ? 
StreEps. Indeed ? 


Why, every kind of wisdom that man can 


conceive ; and you will learn that you are untaught, of wits dull 


and fat. 
moment until I return. 


(Hurrying into the house) But wait for me here a 


Pup. (Soliloguizing) What the good-year am I to do, now 


that my father is stark mad ? 


Am I to bring him into court, 


and ‘beg him for a fool’? or shall I advertise the undertakers 


of his lunes ? 


StTREPS. (Returning, with a cock and hen in either hand) Let 
me see: (holding out the cock) tell me what name you give to 


this ? 
Puip. Rooster. 


Streps. Good: (holding out the hen) and this ? 


Pup. Rooster also. 


Streps. What, both the same ? 


Dotard! You must change 


all that in future: and call this roostress, this rooster. 


Shak. ZZL. 111. i, 110 ‘a fat Penvoy; ay, 
that’s a fat goose,’ ib. v. ii. 269 ‘ well- 
liking wits they have; gross, gross; 
fat, fat,’ ib. I. i. 26 ‘fat paunches have 
lean pates, and dainty bits Make rich 
the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.’ 
\( Newrés, Ach. 445 n.- 

843. cp. 803 n. 

844-88. According to Naber (and 
others) from the second edition; but 
cp. 783 sqq. n. 

845. twapavolas: schol. V (ext.) (apds 
Tov marépa Sixkdcouat, Kal deléas atrdov 
pawdépuevory, olTw Thy pavlay mavow <els 
7d dikacrhpiov dyaywv Su.>* 7d dé eloaya- 
yav @w.) dytl tov Karnyophow av’rot 
&(s) mapadpovourTos. 

For wapdvoa cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. iv. p. 247. As mapaxovew is ‘to 
hear falsely,’ so rapavoeiy is ‘to think 
wrongly’ (delirare), by allowing one’s 
fancies to interfere with facts. As this 

-is often the effect of age, Phidippides 
thinks his father may be dying. Such 
accusations by sons against their fathers 
were not unheard of at Athens, and 
Socrates was accused of encouraging 
them (Xen. Mem. i. 2§ 49). They were 
legal, but entailed disgrace (Plato, Legg. 
928 8). The well-known story of the 
prosecution of Sophocles by his son 
Tophon (Plut. An seni sit ger. resp. 3 
§ 8, [Lucian, ] Afacr. § 24) was, like many 


other malicious inventions which have 
passed into history (Ach. Excursus I.), 
derived from a comedy (the Apduara of 
Aristoph., ep. Kock, CAF, i. p. 460). 

eloayayaév: generally of the presid- 
ing magistrate (cp. Vesp. 842 n.); here 
of the plaintiff. 

fio: op. Vesp. 1207 n., J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. iii. p. 213. 

846. copomnyots: schol. V (ext.) rots 
Tas gopovs Tav dmrobvncKivTwy (ToLovcw), 
Touréotw ddAnv lacw ov>xy ee A [Su.: 
otk éxee V: ovx éorw é&iévac R] ov 
Odvarov. Kal déov a’r@ (Ta) mpds Thy 
tapi [ra R, Su.] émirndeca xarackevd few 
<iva roijowow atr@ copby, Sndovére éyyvs 
byte ToU dmofavety R>. In like manner 
Bdelycleon addresses his father Vesp. 
1365 voceis, épav 7’ torxas wpalas copov, 
cp. Lys. 599 sqq. 

847 sqq. Cp. 666 sqq. 

849, adextpvdva: for the division of 
the anap. after an elision, in the second 
foot, cp. Vesp. Introd. p. xxxviii. II. 
The division and elision, at a change of 
speakers, are rare, cp. Vesp. 793 n. 

850. kadeiv: schol. R (not in V) dvr 
Tov ows kahéoys, cp. 1080, 1352 crit. n., 
Vesp. 386 n. 

851. Cp. 666. Here again Strepsiades 
recalls M. Jourdain (Bourgeois gent, I11. 
iii.), when he seeks to instruct his wife 
in the nature of the language which she 
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@EI. drexrpvawav; rtadr guabes ra defia 
elow rapeMov apt. mapa Tors ynyeveis ; 
STP. ydtepd ye wOANs GAN O TH pabouw éxdorore, 
éredavOavipmy av evOds bd TAnGous éTav. 855 
@EI. Sid tadta 8) Kal Ooipdtiov amwdecas ; 
STP. GAN ove adrord@rer’, GAA KaTaTreppoyTiKa. 
@EI. ras & éuBdbas rot tétpopas, @vonte ov; 
STP. dorep Iepueréns eis 1d déov arradeca. 
arn 101, Badio, twpev: cita TO Tatpl 860 


/ >? , > 4 f 
muBopevos eEduapte> Kayw@ Tol ToTe, 
/ 
old’, é&ére cor Tpavdicavts mtGopevos, 


855 dv om. V ete. || érdv Ald.: trav érav RV etc.: Bachmann (Conj. 
p- 54) omits dv, and reads tv (which, indeed, would be expected); but 
his emendation divides a dactyl after the second syllable (cp. Vesp. Introd. 
p. xxxiv. (2) n. 3). The article is often wrongly inserted by copyists, cp. 
Ach. Introd. p. lxxx. 12 (b) 859 drdXrceoa] dvédAwoa Su. (s.v. d€éov) 
861 ziOdpevos Su.: revOduevos RV cett. 862 oida is taken paren- 
thetically (=‘I remember’) by Kock, who places a comma after riOdpuevos 
(862), cp. Soph. Aj. 560, 938, El. 354, OC. 1615: oi7@ would be more 
natural in this sense: Piccolomini 0%’, which is attractive || au@duevos Su. 
(s.v. é€€rev: mevOduevos in codd. BVM): zetOdpuevos codd.: V has a full 


stop at the end of the line 


uses: ‘ce que je parle avec vous, ce qui 
je vous dis & cette heure, qu’est-ce que 
cest . . c’est de la prose, ignorante.’ 

852. Seba: cp. 521. 

853. ynyeveis: schol. V (ext.) dia 70 
vexpwoes (avTovs) elvac Kal wyxpovs. 7 
doeBeis Kat Oeoudxous dia rods ylyavras 
[also Su.]. In general ‘sons of earth’ 
are bovine &x@y dpovpys (Alex. ii. p. 334 
K.; iii. p. 428 M., where a stupid son 
is called B&dos, dporpov, ynyevis | av- 
Opwiros); but here= ‘Titans,’ assailers 
of heaven, and atheists (cp. Aves 824, 
Eur. Bacch. 544, 996 tov dOeov, dvomov, 
&dixov "Exlovos réxov yryevh, Lon 987 sq.). 
But there is also an allusion to the 
pallid complexion of the inhabitants of 
the ‘cave of Trophonius’ (103 n., 508 
Append.). 

854-88. According to Weyland (De 
Ar, Nub. p. 35), an insertion in the 
second edition ; but see 783 sqq. n. 

855. dv: cp. Vesp. 269 n. 

twé: ep. Ach, 350 n. 

td mAqSovs érdv, ‘from a plurisy of 
years’ (Shak. Hamil. tv. vii. 117), ‘with 
mickle age’ (1 Hen. VI tv. vi. 35), ‘the 
brush of time’ (2 Hen. VI v. iii. 3); 
schol. V (int.) avrt rod bd (Tod) yijpws, 


mpoetre yap [129] “Saas. . padjooua ;’’). 
The omission of the article with érép is 
curious (cp. 164 n., 619, Aves 1588, 
Thesm. 894, Eccl. 396, Thue. vii. 72 § 2 
b. weyéGous TSv KakGy, vill, 105 § 2 v. 
mAHOous Tay vey), but ep. Xen. Hell. vi. 
3 § 15 v. mdjPous kaxGy. Perhaps the 
phrase is from a tragedy. 

856. Goipariov: cp. 498 n. 

857. Katameppdévtika : schol. V (ext.) 
ets Tos Ppovricras dvddwoa [av7dr- R]° 
els tiv [V, Su.: trav R] waldevow xara- 
dedamdvnxa: cp. Vesp. 911 n. 

858. éuBadas: cp. 719 n. 

mot tétpodas: cp. Vesp. 665 n. ; for 
the form of the perf. (of zpémew) cp. 
Soph. Zrach. 1009, Kiihner-Blass, Gram. 
§ 223. 4. 


859. ITepucdéns: schol. V (int.) Hepi- 
KAAS "AOnvalwy orpariyds Nbyov dmratrou- 
Mevos Umrép Xpnudrwv Kal SedwKws xphuara 
Kreavdpldn [KAXedvdpy MS.] 7 dpuoorg 
Aaxedaiuovlwy emt mpodocta, rodro ovK 
€dydov, ANN’ els 7d Séov Edeyey dvadGcat 
Tatra [also in Su. s.v. déov gl. 2, with 
much more of value]. e 

There is possibly here (as Siivern, Uber 
Ar. Wolken, p. 39, suggests) an allusion 
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Is this the lore you've learnt in your 


late pilgrimage to the den of the Titan brood ? 
StrePs. Aye, and heaps more: but, time and again, from my 
‘plurisy of years, I straightway forgot everything that was 


taught me. 


Purp. Then, that’s the reason you've lost your cloak ? 
Streps. I’ve not lost it, but I’ve thought it away. 
Pup. And your shoes, you jolthead—what turn have you 


done them ? 


Srreps. (Striking an attitude) Like Pericles, on ‘the service’ 


I have—squandered them. 


(Eagerly) But sharp’s the word: 


let us step out: and hereafter, if you yield to your father’s 


wish, you may go to the devil your own gait. 


When you were 


a six-year-old, as I remember, I also once yielded to your lisping 


to the advice given by Alcibiades to 
Pericles when he was in trouble about 
his accounts; ¢«lra, én, BéAriov ovK Fv 
oKxoreiy atriv Srws ovK amodwce Aéyor ; 
(Plut. Alc. 7 § 3). There is a similar 
use of a well-known historical saying 
in Pax 363. The famous story of 
the bribing of Plistoanax is told in 
Thue. ii. 21, Plut. Per. 22 § 2, Zenob. 
ili, 91, Su. s.v. déov gl. 2, cp. G. F. 
Hill, Sources of Greek History”, p. 132. 
For this the Spartans fined the king 
fifteen talents, and exiled his adviser 
Cleandridas (the father of Gylippus) ; 
the Athenians also called Pericles to 
account (probably when his long succes- 
sion of generalships came to an end, in 
Oct. 430) on a charge of xAow7 and dapa, 
see Holm, Greek Hist. ET. ii. p. 184, 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch, 111. ii. p. 954 n., Ach. 
Introd. p. xxi. 

a@rddeoa: a malicious surprise (kar’ 
éfaddXayhv pwry) for avjrwoa. 

860. tO. xrd. : schol. V (ext.) (aporpe- 
mouevos avrov tplrov 7d atrd éyer* 70 
6é meOduevos éEaudprave) avrl Tov exes 
admodoylav ort warpl eiPdwevos Fuapres* 
opdarnOt kal dudprave du’ éué. 

elra x7d.: as often, the emphasis is 
on the participle (4ch. 202 n.), ‘pro- 
vided you obey your father, you may go 
to the devil’; according to Kock etc., 
an hyperbaton for miféu. elra éf., but 
this view is certainly wrong here, and 
the hyperbaton is not demonstrated by 
the instances quoted in support of it; 
e.g. 1249 sq., Plut. 79 elr’ éciyas IDhodros 
év; Amphis ii. p. 247 K, (iii. p. 317 M.) 


elra mpds Gey olvov moins Gv Kpatiorov 


orpupvds wv; (Lys. 654 is curious, but 
éfavad. is possibly the right reading 
there). In all such cases the participle 
is an explanation of the thought implied 
in ¢ira (e.g. Plut. l.c. ‘and then were 
you silent [in an indignant question, cp. 
Vesp. 1133 n.], though you are Plutus?’ 
Vesp. l.c. érera is explained, not by a 
participle, but by 80’ otro xri.). 

861. édpapte: the present would be 
necessary, if this merely meant ‘ continue 
your old sinful life,’ but there is a jest 
of Aristophanes’ (not of Strepsiades’) here, 
since the ironical allusion is to the 
father’s subsequent fate. If the sense of 
é&, is, as the scholiast takes it, ‘commit 
the sin’ (in the eyes of your cavaleiro 
friends, cp. 120) of joining the Pensoir, 
cp. (with v. Leeuwen) Soph. Phil. 83 sq. 
(Odysseus to Neoptolemus) viv 8 eis 
bvedos Tuépas pépos Bpaxv | dds por 
ceaurby, Kata Tov Nowrdv xpdvoy | KéxAnoo 
ravTav eboeBécraros BpoTay. 

tot: schol. V (interlin.) (76 roe dvi 
rov 64); rather it is confidential, cp. 
Vesp. 1192 n., Soph. Phit. 801. 

862. oi8a, ‘I remember,’ cp. Soph. 
OR. 1148. 

éféret: schol. V (ext.) (ot'rws ’Arrixol 
Bapivovow é&érec) [cp. Su. s.v.]- Tpavaé- 
cavre (de) <avTl rod R> WedAlfovts, &onmov 
puwvyv mpotévre [-dyre R]. 

tpavdtcavTi: v. Leeuwen and Sitivern 
think there is a reference to Alcibiades 
here, since it is not to be supposed that 
Greek children ‘lisped’ when six years 
old. 

But to the old a child of six seems an 
infant, and besides it is possible that 


O 
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dv mpatov dBorov édaBov ‘H\vactixov, 
rovrou émpidunv cor Aractos apakisa. 
a Sig oe t 
DEL. 4 piv od tovrous TO Xpdve ToT axGEon. > 865 
<@AH> 
ANTETTIPPHMA 
STP. cb x bre erelcOns. Sedpo Setp’, & LoKpares, 
” > ba Vg \ eX P. 
GEeXO> dryw yap cou Tov vov ToUTOVi, 
akovtT avatreicas. 
DOK. vytvrios yap éoT ért, 


A n lal A 
Kal TOV Kpeactpav ov tpiBav Tay évOdde. 


864 rovrov] dr’ Su. (s.vv. dpuagis, Avdova); a necessary reading, un- 
less Kock’s punctuation in 812 is adopted (V. Coulon, Qu. erit. p. 95) 
868 éorw (om. é7e) RV dett. al. 869 There seem to have been 
three words—xpepabpOv, Kpepaotpov, and Kpewaotav; see schol. V in 
comm, || od codd., Su. (sv. vymiruos), schol. Vesp. 1420: Bentley ovaw 
or Kpeuactpav (quoted by Poll. x. § 156, as from the Clouds), an Hellenistic 
form (according to Moeris, who may, however, mean that xpeudOpa is solely 
Attic, while xpeudorpa is also Hellenistic): Brunck tov ye, which seems to 
me no less probable than ov7zw. A short vowel cannot be lengthened, in 
comedy, before Op (cp. Vesp. 151 n.), unless to represent a drawl (as Reisig, 
Conj. p. 102, suggests). This is unlikely here, as a drawl of this kind is 


the very point which Socrates criticizes in Phidippides || Meineke évOadé 


Phidippides had been taught by his 
mother to imitate Alcibiades ‘the mark 
and glass, copy and book, that fashioned 
others’ (Vesp. 44 n., Shak. 2 Hen. IV 
11. iii, 22 ‘he had no legs that practis’d 
not his gait ; And speaking thick, which 
nature made his blemish, Became the 
accents of the valiant: For those that 
could speak low and tardily, Would 
turn their own perfection to abuse, To 
seem like him’) and had not yet dropped 
his lisp, and drawl. In like manner, 
men copied the lisp of Aristotle and the 
xuprorns of Plato (Plut. De aud. poét. § 8). 
In this line Siivern sees irrefragable 
evidence of his theory that Phidippides 
was intended to represent Alcibiades. 
863. 6BoAdv: schol. V (intramarg. 
ext.) ékxAnoiaorixdy (a very ignorant 
remark)* <ob7x toraro 6¢ 6 ray diKacrav 
wucOds R>; the latter statement is correct 
(‘was not a fixed amount,’ not ‘was not 
paid,’ as Rutherford takes it). On the 
fee of the jurymen, which seems to have 
been two obols until it was raised by Cleon 
to three obols, see Vesp, 684 n., Excursus 


II., the scholia on Vesp. 88, 300, Aves 
1541, Ran. 140, F. Clausen, De schol. 
uel. in Aves, pp. 56 sqq., G. F. Hill, 
Sources etc.” p. 213, Fritzsche, De mere. 
tud. ap. Ath. (1839). According to 
Boeckh (Staatshaushalt. d, Athen, i. pp. 
328 sqq.), the present line demonstrates 
that the dicasts’ fee, as instituted by 
Pericles (Plato, Gorg. 515 5, Aristot. 
Pol. ii, 9=1274a 8, [id.] Ath. Pol. 27, 
ib. 62, Plut. Per. 9) was one obol. But 
Boeckh’s conclusion does not follow from 
the phrase, any more than, if a modern 
barrister should say ‘I spent the first 
sixpence I earned on you,’ it should be 
inferred that his first fee was of this 
amount. 

864. Schol. V (int.) éoprh map’ ’AGn- 
vatows (ra) Acdova rot Ards [ep. Su. s.v.]* 
auatida [-uatls R] dé mAaxovvros eldéds 
(ri gaow [dnow MS.]) Ay» viv Kowriy 
gpauev* DUupaxos <dé K> 7d uexpdy audécov 
[also Su.J* ratra yap rots madlors 
ayopacor. 

Avactois: cp. 408 n.; a fair seems to 
have been held during this feast, as in 


bh ad |). 
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prayer, and spent the very first obol I earned for court-service 


i Pap. I warn you, the hour approaches when you will rue 


this day. 


< ODE > 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


Srreps. For your compliance much thanks. 
(They walk across the Orchestra to the house of SOCRATES.) 
What ho! O Socrates: show yourself: for I bring this boy of 


mine, tho’ sore against his will. 


house.) 


(SOCRATES reappears from his 


Socr. Aye, for he is still but a puling boy, and not profited 
in the craft of the swinging perches here. 


the case of the Anthesteria; ep. P 
Girard, Educ. athén. p. 96. 

GpatiSa: probably a cake, in the 
form of a go-cart (for a representation 
of a child rolling one ep. P. Girard, 
Educ. athén. pp. 86, 91, Baumeister, 
Denkm. ii. fig. 821). The sacrifices by 
the poor, on this occasion, were cakes 
in the shape of swine, sheep etc., and 
the scholiast on this passage would seem 
to indicate that the toys bought at the 
booths were of the same material, cp. 

. Pottier in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. 
ii. pp. 421 sq.; P. Girard has failed to 
see this, ib. p. 84 n. 7. Phidippides’ 
present tastes seem to have been strong 
even in infancy; but ‘go-carts’ have 
been popular with children in all ages, 
cp. Hor. 8. ii. 3. 247 aedificare casas, 
plostello adiungere mwures, | ludere par 
impar, equitare in arundine longa, | si 
quem delectet barbatum, amentia werset. 

865. Schol. V (int.) (rovro Néyex me- 
odels r@ mwarpl* 516 Kal émipéper 6 TaTHp 
"eh y Ore émeloOns”* 7d dé axOéon) 


~ dyrl Tov AvInOjoy <roré R> [also Su. s.v. 


axdéon], éay pddw <dndovdrr R>. In 
these words is hinted the Peripeteia of 
the piece. In like language Martine 
yields to her husband, Sganarelle 
(Meédecin maigré lui i. ii.) ‘Je te le par- 
donne ; (elle dit le reste bas) mais tu le 
payeras.’ 

phy: ep. Vesp. 258 n. ; in a threat, 
a@ pers. pron. is always added in Aristo- 
phanes, cp. 1242, Vesp. 1332. If this 


were a normal Syzygy, an Ode would 
have been inserted here, to be answered 
by the Antode at 888, where the MSS. 
have XOPOY. 

868. vymitios: schol. V (inf.) vijreos 
yap éorw* émexrelver 6é 7d bvoua 6 Zw- 
Kpdrns wa Katawdnin Tov vedrepoy (viv 
etgehOdyTa) [cp. Su.]; an epic diminu- 
tive (7. xx. 200 etc.), used jestingly 
here ; even v7mos (105 n.) is strange to 
comedy, ep. Eur. £4. 622 @u ydp éore 
vyios, Plato, Parm. 180 & véos yap ef 
ért, & Lwxpares, kal ovrw cov avrelhnmrat 
pirocopla.  Heidhiis (Uber d. Wolken, 
p- 16) suggests that Socrates underrates 
the ability of the son, in order to be able 
to exact a higher fee for his education. 

869. KpewacrpGv: cp. 218 n.; schol. 
V (ext.) (€g’ Gv kpéulujavrar of pirdcopor * 
|| dAXws.) rev dpydvwr [Ald. : 7d pyavov 
MS.] ray dorpovomixay Kal yewmerpixay* 
Kpéu[ujarar yap év To ppovtiatyply* obrw 
pev el kpeuacrav <ypdperar R>: id. (int.) 
Tav Kpewacrav [-orp&v R] dndovére rerpip- 
pévos <dv> elns det kpeuduevos (see Romer, 
Stud. zu Ar. p, 172). A surprise for 
pabnudrwy, the ‘machine’ being treated 
as indispensable to a philosophical educa- 
tion, in order €\xew dvw the spirit. It 
is clear from this line (pace G. Schwandke, 
De Nub. prior. p. 161) that in the second 
edition, as well as in the first, Socrates 
was exhibited sitting aloft in a xpeudOpa. 

tplBwv, ‘pregnant’ (Shak. Meas. 1. 
i. 12); ep. Vesp. 1429. A poetical word 
in this sense (=éuzrecpos), e.g. Hur. Med. 
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@EI. airds rpiBav eins dv, ei xpéuaso ye. 870 
ITP. ovK« és Kopaxas; Katapd ov TO dvdacKkdar® ; 
TOK. 80d ye xpéuar, ws jrlOvov &fOéyEaro 

Kah roiow xetheow Sveppunkoory. 

A n / ‘a? we Ph eday 4 v4 
mas av wdbo. 700” ovtos arodevéw dixns 
) KMhow i yavvoow avarreoTnptay ; 875 


na f 
Kaito. tardvtouv vy euabe Tovd’ “TrrépBonos. 


870 airos od Ald. 872 idsod kpeyad y’ RV etc., Ald.: Reisig 
iSov ye Kpéuau’ (as in 1468); for the divided anap., which would be correct 
here, cp. Vesp. Introd. p. xxxviii. ur. || ws is deleted by Piccolomini || 
7A‘Ovov] Meineke idvov, a very attractive suggestion (adopted by J. Vahlen, 
Opuse. acad. ii. p. 299, cp. Ran. 890, Antiphan. ii. p. 102 K.; iii. p, 121 
M. dvépacw | idious kat Kasvois Kéxpytas ravTaxot): Blaydes OnAvKos 
873 Suepynkdow V 874 wore V: ror R || drddevéw codd. (cp. 
Soph. Ant. 362 pevdéuv, Thue. iii. 23 § 5 Sudevéis, vii. 41 § 1 Karddev{éis) : 
Dindorf etc. drédvéwv, which is given by RV in Vesp. 558, ep. Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p. 726 875 «xAjow] v. Herwerden xpotow: Valckenaer 
KyAnow (which v. Herwerden now prefers, Vind. p. 38) 876 Kairot 
ye RV (in R there is a deletion before ye): xaitou Ald., Su. (s.vv. téAavtov, 
dvareotnpiav). If ye is to be retained, the line may be emended in 
the following ways: x. Tt. y’ avr’ euabev “Y., x. 7. TovTd y? ual? “Y. 
k. 7. y €uabe rot0’“Y. The reading of RV is certainly faulty (Ach. 611 
crit. n., V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 68) || téAavrov RV || rotr’ gual’ “Y. Su. 


> / oye wee 4 4 
(s.v. dvaretnpiav): Totr’ éuaber (s.v. téAavToY) 


686, Hl. 1127, Bacch. 717, Cycl. 520, 
Rhes. 625, only once in prose (Herod. 
iv. 74); used here with a grandiloquent 
air. 

870. te(Bwv: a jest Kal’ duwvuulav 
(Ach. Introd. p. xlili.), as he takes rp. 
in its ordinary sense of a ‘tamine gown.’ 
The play may be represented by ‘ pro- 
fited’ (Shak. 7 Hen. JV 111 i. 165 ‘well 
read and profited in strange conceal- 
ments’). 

Kpépato: viz. for a whipping (cp. Zg. 
1362, Paw 80 weréwpos alpera, where 
there is the same jest, rapere sublimem, 
pendulum plectt; see Ach. 565 n.). In 
xp. there is another jest xa’ éuwvuplay, 
since Phidippides is thinking of a fuller’s 
shop, where clothes were hung up, 
pulled, and beaten, in the process of 
being cleaned, cp. Hippocr. Ilept d.atr. 
vi. p. 490 L. kat of yvadées . . Naxri- 
fovet, matovor, Kdmrovow, €Xkovor umac- 
véwevo.: hence the curse in Herodas 4. 
75 sqq. ds 8’ éxeivov (Apelles) 7} épya ra 
éxelvov | wh raudadjoas éx dlkns dpmpyxer 
| modds Kpéuaur’ éxetvos é&v yradéws olkw, 
a line which betrays a reminiscence of 


this passage. For an illustration of 
this kind of punishment ep. H. Bliimner 
in Mittheil. d. arch. Instituts Ath. xiv. 
p. 151, and id. Yechnol. i. p. 176, fig. 
21. 


ye: here emphasizing the jest in 
Kpéyxato; elsewhere, with e, generally 
the sign of an ellipse (Vesp. 298 n.). 


871. és Képaxas: cp. 1383 n., Vesp. 
51 n. 


872. i800 ye: cp. 818 n. 


HAWov, ‘silly’ (albern, dumm); cp. 
Cratin. i. p. 25 K. (ii. p. 40 M.) 6 & 
HALBLos domep mpbBarov BH BH Aéywr Ba- 
dig, Plato Com. i. p. 618 K. (ii. p. 
636 M.) <dBedrepo>Kdxxvé HALOLos mpoc- 
épxerat: a stronger word than aBéArepos, 
and most properly used of one who is 
easily hoodwinked in practical life. The 
Aristophanic Socrates is here using a 
word often applied to himself and his 
friends, ep. Plato, Rep. 560p, J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. iii, p. 654. Possibly (as 
Romer, Sitzungsb. p. 231 n. suggests) 
there is a hit here at the supposed 
Grobheit of Socrates, and his disciples, 
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Pup. (Jeeringly) Your own old pell would be ‘profited, if 


hoisted on the whipping-block. 


STREPS. A pox on you! do you curse the Professor ? 
Socr. Hark to his ‘hoist, in accent of an idiot, with lips 


agape. 


How can you expect an ass like him to master ‘ acquittal ’ 
or ‘ citation,’ or ‘humbugging mystification ’ ? 


And yet the clown 


Hyperbolus acquired this art for a mere talent. 


ep. 221, 362, 868, Xen. Mem. i. 7 § 18, 
ib. 7 § 41, etc. ; see crit. n. 

épOéyEaro: as Phidippides was ‘a 
curled darling’ (14 n.), a member of 
the jewnesse dorée, there is a sneer here 
at the fashionable drawl and lisp, like 
that of Alcibiades (Vesp. 44 sq.). 

873. Siveppunkdow: schol. V (int.) as 
u@pov [R: puapdv V] cal daaldevrov Kal 
dvénrov diaxexnvict [-d7t MS.] rots xelheor 
[slightly different in Su.], (77 ¢wvr7 
pepovpuevos 6 Lwxpdrns gyno); cp. Vesp. 
1156 (‘done to rags), Plut. De aud. poét. 
§ 12 bd Aovrou Kal wadaxias 6., Lucian, 
De mort. 11 § 4; )( Theophr. Char. vi. 
§ 7 mwapeppwyvla pwry of a ‘shrill-edged 
shriek,’ Plut. 7ib. Gr. 2 § 4 zapap- 
pnyvipevoy &’ épyjv. This line raises 
the question of the pronunciation of a in 
classical times, and seems to show that 
the Aristophanice Socrates was in favour 
of the ‘monophthongization’ of the 
diphthong as against the double sound, 
which was affected by the more refined 
classes. On this question see Jannaris, 
Hist. Greek Gram. §§ 19 4, 28 sqq., 48, 
S. Reinach, Traité dépigr. grecque, p. 
266, Cobet, VL. pp. 121, 382. 

875. Schol. V (ext.) kA\fjow Thy pap- 
tuplav: xatvwow (6 rhv) MUow Tov 
Oxy, (dvarrecornplay dé) olov amdrny Kal 
ceva pnuara [diaxévm pyware or Kevav 
pnudtwy Su.] avarelOovra rods dkovovras 
[also Su. s.vv. x. and 4. ]. 

KAfjow : cp. 1189. 

Xavvaciw: cp. Ach. 635 n. xabdvos 
(connected with xdoKew)=(1) ‘loose’ of 
tissue (Hippocr. Ilept &pOpwy 14=iv. p. 
120 L.; (2) ‘wanting in solidity,’ )( 
otepeds, cp. Plato, Politic. 282%; hence 
(3) metaphorically (a) of a mind that is 
‘vain, giddy, shallow’ (Solon, jr. 11. 
6 B.4), (0) Aves 819 xaivoy <bvoua> ‘a 
name of vast extension,’ derived from 
the Clouds, and wanting in solidity, 
(c) Pind. N. viii. 45 xevedy 8 édrldwy 
xadvov réXos ‘the end is vanity.’ xavvotv 
=‘to make unsubstantial’ (Eur. Andr. 
931 rovcd’ éxatvwaoay Nbyous ‘spoke wild, 


unsubstantial words’), éxyavvotdv = ‘ to 
drive out of one’s wits with vain words,’ 
ep. id. Suppl. 412 sqq. (of monarchical 
Thebes as opposed to democratic Athens) 
od’ éorw airhy boris exxavvdv débyors | 
mpos Képdos tdiov &ddos G&ANoce orpéder 
‘who puts their intelligence in such an 
unstable condition that they can be 
swayed hither and thither, as the speaker 
wills.’ This is the sense of x. d. here, 
and such is the condition of mind of 
the xavvoroNira in Ach. l.c. (H. Weber, 
Aristoph. Stud. pp. 90 sqq.), who are 
well described by Swift, Zale of a Tub, 
p. 67 (Scott’s edition, 1883). x. does 
not occur again in this sense, and not at 
all until late Greek ; hence it is probable 
that there is a jest xara rapwvuyutav here 
(Ach. Introd. p. xlix.). 

avarectnplay: cp. 77 n. Both x. 
and d. are probably intended to take off 
the gibberish fashionable in the schools 
of rhetoric ; see the locus classicus, Eq. 
1378 sqq. 

876. taddyrov: see Su. gl. 2 (not in 
RY). Here again Aristophanes departs 
from his original, since it is well known 
that Socrates was not a devotee of the 
Duchesse d’Argent (Swift); indeed, to 
take fees was not thought respectable, 
and for this! reason the profession of 
teacher was! then, as at other times, the 
refuge of those whom the world had 
treated unkindly (cp. Zenob. iv. 17 Frou 
rébvnxev 7} diddoKer ypdupuara), such as 
the tyrant Dionysius (Grasberger, Hrzieh. 
etc, ii. p. 171 n. 8), and the kings and 
satraps in the lower world, after death 
(Lucian, Menip. § 17, Freeman, Schools 
etc. p. 81). Of course, the stigma was 
removed when the fees were high; e.g. 
Gorgias made a fortune, and was admired 
for it (Plato, Meno 91D). Aristippus 
(Diog. L. ii. §§ 65, 69 sq., Su. s.v.) and 
Speusippus (Athen. 279 &) were particu- 
larly greedy for high fees ; see P. Girard, 
Educ. athén. pp. 242 sqq. 

‘YmépBodos: schol. RK (not in V) ds 
dmaldevrov Kwumdet Kal duaby, ep. 623 
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STP. daydrer, Si8acKer Oupccopos éarw puoet* 
evOUs yé ToL maddpioy dv TUVYYOUTOVi 
érratrev évdov oixias vads T éeyduder, 
dpakisas te ovxivas npyatero, 

Kak Tov odlav Batpadyous emotes ras Soxeis. 
étras 8 éxelvw TO OYH pabhoeTal, 

TOV KpeiTToY’, boTLS éoti, Kal Tov HTTOVA, 

[ds Traduca Néyov avartpérer Tov KpeiTTova'| 
dav Sé ph, Tov yodv adiKov Taon TExXVD. 


880 


885 


878 dv RV etc.: dv codd. dett. al., v. Leeuwen || tvvovrovi V 880 
oxutivas codd., Su. (s.v.): Naber cuxivas: I suggest orastivas (the penult 
is marked long in*L. & S., but this is a false quantity, cp. Ktihner-Blass, 
Gram. § 334. 7). It is stated, in schol. 864, that these playthings were made 
of flour, like the offerings to Zeus Milichius on the occasion of the Diasia, 
ep. E. Pottier, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. ii. p. 160. The ‘leather go-cart’ 
would be as ridiculous as the oxutivn xvtpa in Athen. 117 B || eipydgero 
codd. 881 érde V 882 saq. Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 672), 
followed by Kock, arranges the passage so: 882, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 


886, 887, 888, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114 


882 éxcivw TO Adyw RV 


sq., Vesp. 1007 n. Though reputed to 
be a barbarian, Hyperbolus actually first 
distinguished himself as a cuviyopos, 
whereby he amassed wealth, ep. 1065, 
Ach. 846 n., Gilbert, Beitr. p. 212. 
There may be humour here in the 
comparison of the delicate aristocrat, 
Phidippides, to his béte noire, the demo- 
erat Hyperbolus. 


877. apéXer: cp. Ach. 368 n. Here 
in its original sense, ‘don’t be anxious,’ 


Bupdcodos, ‘well indued by nature’ 
(Shak. Hen. V 11. ii. 139), ‘of a sprag 
native wit’ (id. Wives trv. i. 85), ‘dearly 
parted’ (Zroid. 111. iii. 96); schol. V 
(int.) dvrt rod edduys, evpabrjs, ék Tod 
(dtov Ovuod copds kal (ovK) ex pabjoews 
[also Su.]. Another coinage, cp. Vesp. 
1280, Aesch. Pers. 224 Ouyduartis. 
Adopted by the Atticists (Plut. Artox. 
17 § 1, Aelian, V-A. 16 § 15, of animals 
such as the elephant). 


878. yé Tov: cp. Vesp. 934. 


dv: cp. Aves 607, Soph. Ant. 320 
olwor ws AdAnua SHrov éxaepuKds el, 
Herod. ii. 6, Plato, Symp. 1915. When 
the participle precedes the subst., attrac- 
tion does not take place, cp. Vesp. 687, 
Plut. 88 éyo yap ov perpdxcov. 


tuvvovtovi: schol. V (ext.) deuxrixds, 
dvrt rod pxpdv [also Su.]; cp. Ach. 
367 n. 


879. oixlas: schol. V (ext.) avrt Tov 
oiklas émole. did mndov, ola elwPacw ot 
matdes mrovety. On the imaginative games 
of the quick-witted Athenian children 
ep. P. Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. ii. p. 467 a, id. Educ. athén. pp. 
82-99, Grasberger, Hrzieh. etc. i. pp. 
1-163, Baumeister, Denk. ii. p. 779 a. 
This was the kind of amusement recom- 
mended by Plato and Aristotle (Legg. 
793 B, Pol. iv. (vii.) 15=1886 a 28). 


880. ovklvas (see crit. n.): schol. V 
(intramarg. int., reading oxurtvas) depua- 
tlvas [also Su.]. If cuxtvas is right (ep. 
Shak. Rom. 1. iv. 68 ‘Her chariot is 
an empty hazel-nut’), there would be an 
allusion to the arts of the ‘ Sycophant,’ 
for which Phidippides had already under- 
gone a propaedeutic (Vesp. 145 n.). 


881. For showing similar ingenuity, 
Lucian’s uncle suggested that he should 
be apprenticed to a sculptor: émére yap 
adebelny bro rav dibdacKkdd\wr, dmotéwy 
av rdv Knpov 7) Boas % tamous } Kal vh 
AV dvOpwmrous dvérd\arrov (De somn. § 2). 
The tyrant Dionysius, in his youth, was 
kept by his father in retirement dudica 
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Srreps. Never mind, instruct him. For he has a pregnant 
native wit. Even when he was a little scrubbed boy —so 
high—(with a gesture) he was wont to build houses at home, to 
cut out boats, to fashion go-carts of medlar wood, and from 
pomegranate rind to shape frogs with wondrous skill. (Hagerly) 
But see that he masters the two Reasons, the Better, whatso- 
eer it is, and the Worser [that wrests the true cause the false 
way]; or if both be impossible, by all manner of means equip him 
with the one that scorns fair play. 


883-8 According to H. Kéchly, a mere stopgap, provisionally inserted in 
order to lead up to the argument of the Adyo., which was an addition 
in the second edition (Hypoth. VII.). Kock and Dobree delete 883 sq., 
since 883=113, and the scansion of 884 is faulty (Vesp. Introd. p. xli,). 
884 is also deleted by Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 311) 884 Reisig (Conj. p. 
246) ds Tadcx’ dvarperer A€ywv Tdv KpeitTova, which is a tortuous order 


of words ; it is more probable that the line is spurious 


kal Nuxvlas Kal di@pous EvAlvous kal Tparré- 
fas Texrawduevos (Plut. Dion, 9 § 1). 

oSlwv : schol. V (int.) ék ray Nertpwv 
Tov pody: ra wadla é« pev Tov Sepudrav 
meptéreuve Tpoxods Kal audtia, éx dé Tay 
poy Srav xaraddywor Ta evTds, Ex THY 
Aervpwv Barpaxia eyAvgor [elAvpov V: 
ydigovot R, Su.]- 76 (dé) wis Soxets 
<as R> davudfwr pnol [Aéyer R] (also Su.). 
‘Rind of the pomegranate,’ cp. Alciphr. 
iii. 60 § 2 (=iii. 24 Schepers) 6 6é trav 
powy Ta mepxdpmia & oléiia huiy rots 
Arrixol’s mpocaryopevery fos, daméyAude 
Tots dvusuy. 


ams Soxeis: cp. Vesp. 1428 crit. app. 


882 sqq. According to Kock and 
Teuffel-Kaehler?, a very sudden transi- 
tion ‘von Das zum Was’; but they 
have not observed that 878-81 are a 
digression, in the manner of Strepsiades, 
who is nothing if not ddodéoxns (Ach. 
Introd, p. xlvi.), and that he now re- 
turns to dldacke 877. It is possible that 
the addition (in the second edition) of 
the controversy of the Aéyou began about 
this place. According to Ritter (Phzlol. 
xxxiv. p. 455), it began at 872 or 877 ; see 
Kock’, Hind. §§ 40 sqq., Teuffel-Kaehler *, 
pp. 37 sqq., Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. 
retract. i. pp. 11 sqq., Teuffel, Phzd. vii. 
pp. 333 sqq. According to Biicheler (JV. 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 674), in the first edi- 
tion the place of the Aéyor was occupied 
by an examination of Phidippides by 


Socrates in the presence of his father, 
and, on the conclusion of this, the ques- 
tion in 1105 sqq. naturally followed. 
Similarly, Fritzsche (De fab. ete. i: p. 
14) argues that 1105-12 occupied the 
place of 882-8 in the first edition. On 
the other hand, Zieliiski (Glied. p. 201) 
treats 1105 sqq. as belonging to the 
Antepirrheme 865-88, which has been 
broken by the interpolation of the 
Aéyo. But all such hypotheses are 
futile. Aristophanes was probably suf- 
ficiently an artist to conceal the joints 
in the fabric of his new play, if, as 
Hypothesis VII. states, the scene of the 
Aéyo was, at least in its first portion, 
a later insertion. 


882. Srws: for this use with 3rd 
person cp. Eur. Bacch. 367, J. Donovan 
in Cl. Rev. ix. p. 61. 


883. Identical with 113. 


884, TuSiuxa Aéywv: a wrong division 
of the tribrach, in a line that is probably 
spurious, ep. Vesp. Introd. p. xli. The 
conception is borrowed from 901. 


885. Schol. V (ext.) éay (dé) wh olds 
7 q Tovs dUo (uabew), mavrt Tpdmw@ (Tov 
ddtxov padnoerat). 

rao TEeXvQ: cp. 1323, Lys. 412, 
Thesm, 65, Ran. 1235, Heel. 366, 534, 
Thesm, 430 mid yé Tw Téxvyn, Lys. 300 
radon LNXar7 
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éyo 8° amécopas. 


SIP. 


/ > > id / 
mpos mavTa Ta SiKat’ avTireyely Suvncerar. 


<&nT@MAH> 


APISTO®PANOY> 


> ca lal / 
avtos pabycetar Tap avTotv Totv oryowv. 


rate ig bd 4 
TOUTO VUVY ME“VNnT, OTTWS 


Pe 


NV 


TTPOATQN 


AIKAIO® AOTOS 


N@pet Sevpi, SeEov cavtov 


an a He \ 4 
toiat Ocatais, Kxaimep Epacvs av. 


890 


AAIKO® AOTO> 


10” dmou xp less. 


TOAD yap padrdov o 


tal a / n 
év Tols ToAXoics Aéywv aTOAD. 


887 drécopat] Bentley etc. areyw (as in Thesm. 279); but see comm. 


|| TP. om. RV etc, Ald. 


The older edd. give the whole line to 
Strepsiades, who is supposed to go home, while Socrates is left. 


In this 


case, direst should be read. Beer (Uber d. Zahl d. Schausp, b. Ar. p. 114) 


gives éy@ 6 dz. to Socrates, rodrd KrA, to Strepsiades. 


The objection to 


this arrangement is that it is unnatural for the person who remains (as 
Strepsiades is supposed to do) to give the following directions to Socrates, 
who is supposed to go away. On the other hand, if the line is given to 
Strepsiades, 1105 sq. cause a difficulty, since, according to this arrangement, 
he would not have been present during the preceding discussion || vuv] 
vov R: yotv V ete.: & oty Ald. (cp. Vesp. 217 crit. app.) 889 In R, 


X° Aixavos A°/ is prefixed in a late hand: in V, X? Atk? A‘/: in Ald, 


Xopod is printed above the line 


886. Schol. V (ext.) (dvtt rov adrol oi 
Aéyo. dibdEovow avdrov), viz. the suc- 
ceeding scene will be to the son an 
object-lesson of the real nature of the 
two Reasons, and of the superiority of 
the ‘unjust’ (or ‘weaker’) position, 
when supported by sophistic reasoning. 
It does not contain the real education 
of Phidippides, which will be under- 
taken by the ‘Unjust Reason’ (1105 
sqq.) alone. Brentano (Untersuch. p. 
102) is mistaken in finding a contra- 
diction here, cp. Heidhtis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 11. 

887. arécopat: in a similar passage, 
Thesm. 279, amet. Here the sense 
seems to be ‘he himself, without my 
aid, will have to learn from the Adyo 
themselves their respective characters ; 


but, as for my part, I shall not be 
here,’ ostensibly because he is weary of 
Strepsiades and his affairs. Hence da- 
écouat is better than dreyu. Whether 
Strepsiades leaves the theatre at this 
point is questionable ; 887 sq. give the 
impression that he does (Fritzsche, De 
fab. ete. i. p. 10 n. 1). On the other 
hand, it has been argued that he should 
remain (like Sly in Shak. Shrew) and 
listen to the arguments of the Aédyo., in 
order that he may be fully responsible 
for the perversion of his son (Beer, Zahi 
d. Schausp. p. 115, Heidhtis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 12, Kelley Rees, Rule of 
Three Actors, etc. p. 44 n. 2). This 
must be so, unless the question ad- 
dressed to Strepsiades in 1105 sqq. was 
not intended to occupy this place in 
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Socr. He will learn from the lips of the two Reasons. But 


I shall not be here. 

STREPS. Remember this,—he must be able to confute just 
pleas of every kind. 

(Socrates leaves the Orchestra in order to asswme the mask of 
Unusust REASON : STREPSIADES squats on the ground in a corner, and 
remains as a spectator of the following scene. The Chorus sings 
an ode, which is not now forthcoming. Then the two REASONS are 
brought into the Orchestra in cages. They are dressed as fighting 
cocks, and when the cages are opened they fly at each other; then 
after a struggle they separate, and recite the Proagon.) 


< ANTODE > 


PROAGON 


Just Reason. Come your ways, and show yourself to the 
audience, you brazen-faced quack. 


Unsust Reason. (Quoting from the ‘ Telephus’) ‘Go where thou 


list.’ 
the second edition, as Fritzsche con- 
tends (ib. p. 12); but otherwise there is 
little weight in the argument. Strep- 
siades is too well aware of the character 
of the Socratic teaching, and the more 
immoral it is, the better pleased he 
is likely to be, and the more deter- 
mined that his son shall be schooled. 
His responsibility for the consequences 
is already complete. In an ordinary 
play of Aristophanes the actors would 
leave the orchestra at this point, and 
the Chorus would sing an ode. Indeed, 
such is the direction given here in the 
Heliodorean note on 889 sqq., and such 
is the view of Biicheler (N. Jahrb. 
Ixxxiii. p. 674) and Fritzsche (/.c.), who 
think Aristophanes intended to write 
an anapaestic ode for this place, during 
which Socrates and Strepsiades should 
dress themselves as the Adyo.. 

pépvyo’ S:rws; cp. 1107, Ran. 1520 ; 
probably this is an instance of ‘the in- 
dependent é7ws- construction’ (ep. Vesp. 
289 n.), the sense being ‘remember this 
—see that he learns,’ etc. 

888. S(kata, ‘pleas,’ a common word 
in the law-courts, ep. 1339, Dem. 
XXXviili, § 24, 

889-948. Proagon: see Appendix. 

889 sqq. Schol. V (int.) (rd rod xopod 
apoowmov éxkdé\ourev [diadéyerac MS. ], 
érvypaph O€ péperac xopod)* 6 (dé) Kpelr- 


All the more I’ll defeat you in this presence. 


twv Aéyos kal 6 f#rrwy diadéyorrm [R: 
-€yerat V]: id. (ext.) (GAdws. der} 
Kal kopwvls, dmroxwpnodvTwy Tov wvro- 
Kpir@v, wédos 5é TOO Xopod ov Ketrat, dANG 
yéyparra, pev ev péow ‘‘xopot,” Kal 
érera év <ela>Géoet <mepiodos> avamai- 
orth [-7 MS.] trav brroxpirdy, 616 Kal [kal 
dua MS.] ra mrpbowrra ov [6€] Terelas Exer 
Tas cugvylas [O. Hense, Heliodor. Unter- 
such. p. 110], éore 68 Ta wdvta Koda 06, 
éy ta mpara 5 dvararixd [... ]): 
id, (intramarg. int.) (réxewrae émt rijs 
oKnvijs év mrexTots olkicxors of Adyo., Siknv 
éprvldwy paxduevor) ; ep. Weyland, De Ar. 
Nub. p. 27, Fritzsche, De fab. ete. i. p. 12, 
Teuffel, Phil. vii. p. 335. The statement 
in the adscript is accepted by Welcker, 
Mazon (Comp. etc.) and others ; it may 
come from a good source (according to 
A. Weissmann, Scen. Anw. ete. p. 30, it 
was a direction of the author’s), as it is 
unlikely that a scholiast invented such 
an improbable supposition, but as it is 
not a regular scholium, it is impossible 
to be certain about its provenance 
(Romer, Stud. zu Aristoph. p. 17). 

891. Schol. V (ext.) (i, mopevou' 
mavra 6 Ta mapdyra ex Tnréhou Hvpi- 
atdov ‘*10 Smo xpnves”’ (Kur. fr. 722 
N.?, for the probable setting of which 
ep. Ach. Excursus VI. ]). 

892. The ‘Unjust Reason’ does not 
resemble Hippolytus, who says (Eur, 


202 APIZSTO®ANOY2 
AIK. dronreis ot; Tis wv; 
AAI. Novos. 
AIK. WTrTOV y OV. 
AAI, @AXAd ce WiKG, TOV e“od KpeiTTO 
padcKovtT Elva. 
AIK. TL aopov ToLey ; 895 
AAI. yvodpas Kxawwas éEevpicxwv. 
AIK. tadta yap avOet Sia tTovtovai 
TOUS GVONTOUS. 
AAI. ovK, GAA coors. 
AIK. aTONG TE KAKOS. 
AAI. — eiwé, Tb rrovdy ; 
AIK. Ta Sixata Néyov. 900 
AAI. arn dvatpépo éya abt’ avTiéyov: 
ovde yap eivac travy dnp Sixnv. 
AIK. ov« eivas dys ; 
AAI. hépe yap mod éotw ; 
AIK. rapa toto. Oeois. 
AAI. was Sfra Siens ovans o Leds 
ovK dmoAwdev Tov Tatép avTod 905 


dnoas ; 


893 y ov Rete, Ald.: om. y V 


894 in V 897 Kat tavtTa R 

RV ete. || y’ avra R: rtavr’ V etc, 
860 n.): GAda . 
Written as one line in V 


903 


yap; but there may be an hyperbaton, as with peévrou (788 n.) 


djoas written in 905 in V 


Hipp. 986 sqq.) eye & &kouwos els dxXov 
dotvat Adbyov, since oi év cools | 
patho. map’ SxyAW fLovotKwTEpoL NéyeLV, 
although elsewhere, in different circum- 
stances, the same character says Ta To 
Kan’ év moNdotor Kdddov Néyeuv (ib. 610), 
in accordance with the mediaeval dictum 
bene disserere est finis logices (Marlowe, 
Faustus, 1. i. 7). 

év, ‘before,’ cp. Ach. 497 n. 

moddoiot: the diaeresis is frequently 
neglected in comic anapaestic dimeters, 
cp. 947, Ach. 1143, Vesp. 1482, Pax 98, 
ete. (Rossbach- Westphal, MMetrik®, p. 
141 n.); this licence was allowed by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, but was 
avoided by Euripides. 

893. arodets ob; schol. V (ext.) (ov 


. ye is possible here, if anywhere, cp. 401 n. 


895 dacKovr evar written in 

901 dvarpepw Ald.: dvactpepw 
Ald.: Hermann é¢y® avr’ (cp. Ach. 
903 sq. 
pepe yap] Blaydes fépe rod *orw 
906 


dmrododua | THs <ofs> “Edévns 
(Eur. fr. 722 N.?)). 

tis Sv; ‘who are you (that you 
should be able to defeat me ?’), cp. Plato, 
Gorg. 452 a ad dé tls dy radra héyes ; 
Eur. Andr. 883 drap 5) wuvOdvy tls dv 
TA0E ; 

itrev: viz. in his opinion ‘the more 
unjust,’ not ‘the weaker,’ ep. 113 n. 

Y¥ #v: ye is the sign of the ellipse of 
the main verb, cp. Vesp. 79 n. 

894. vik, ‘I am your superior,’ a 
present which usually (like adic) bears 
the sense of a prefect (cp. Ach. 314 n.); 
but which here is equivalent to a future, 
in a prediction, cp. Aesch. Ag. 126 
xpivm mev aypet II piduov mow ade 
KéXevos. 


otvexa 


a rn 


“NE@EAAI 


Reason. 
J. ye, the worser one. 
Uz 
J. R. By what wise shift ? 
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You defeat me? Who are you, faith ? 


Yet your master, though you boast yourself my better. 


U. R. By coining untraded maxims. 
J. R, Aye, this art flourishes, thanks to these witlings here 


(pointing to the audience). 
U. R. Say rather ‘ wits.’ 


J. R. (Almost speechless) Yl maul you damnably. 


U. R. (Politely) How so ? 


Pray tell me. 


J. R. By speaking what is just. 

U. R. But [Pll mate your ‘justice’ by counterchecks: for 
I maintain that no such thing as justice exists. 

J. R. ‘No such thing as justice’! 

U. R. Come, tell me, where is it stored ? 


J. R. In Heaven. 


U. R. And if justice exists, how is it that Zeus escaped 
death, when he had clapped his own father into chains ? 


896. yveopas Kawwds: cp. Aves 256 
Kavos yvounv, ‘new-fangled notions,’ 
‘fire-new from the mint’ (Sh. Zw. IT. 
li. 24), such as were the passion of the 
Athenians, whose wont it was, in meet- 
ing a friend, to inquire ti xawédv ; (Acta 
mys ifs 2), Ach, 24n., J.. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. ii. p. 117). 

897. tadra: viz. ‘such things’ as the 
discovery of the novelties. 

tovtovel: viz. ‘the spectators,’ ep. 
918 sq. 

899. codots: cp. 925, where the 
‘wisdom’ of the Unjust Reason is con- 
sidered to be ‘madness’ by the others ; 
according to Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. 
ii. p. 816) a ‘Cynic’ touch. 

Kakas: cp, Ach. 1153 n. 

900. eimé: cp. Vesp, 293 n. 

901. dytiAéyev: in this word Joél (ib. 
p. 816) sees an allusion to Antisthenes, 
6 dvTidoyiKés, cp. 938. 

902. ovSt yap eivar . . S{knv: if this 
means Natural Justice, it was held by 
many philosophers, e.g. by Archelaus, 
the teacher of Socrates, kal 76 dlxaov elvar 
kal 7d aloxpor ob pice adda vouy (Diog. 
L. ii. § 16); on the other hand, 7) radai- 
garos (declared by inspired prophets, 
etc.) Alkn was held by others to be 
madpedpos Anves apxalos vouos (Soph. OC. 


1381), being in fact his child (Hur. fr. 
151 N.?). 

mavv, ‘at all.’ 

8iknv: schol. R (not in V) dyrt tov 
<rd> dixarov. 

903. dépe yap: cp. 218 n. 

mapa toto. Geots: viz. where all 
good things were said to reside, e.g. 
bylea Aves 603, and ‘length of years’ 
ib. 606. For mapdé c. dat. cp. 112; 
according to Sobolewski (Praep. p. 188) 
it indicates that Justice was in the 
control of the Gods (penes deos), but this 
is a questionable sense. 

904. It is amusing to find the Sophist, 
who had dethroned Zeus, appealing to 
his example, when it suits his purpose, 
ep. 1056 n., 1080; but itis a good argu- 
mentum ad hominem, although scepticism 
touching the immoral myths was pretty 
widespread at this time; cp. Freeman, 
Schools ete. p. 230. 

905. Schol. V (ext.) épwrnuartikds, 
bre matdoxrdvos hv [elvar R*]. 

atrod: cp. 515 n. 

906. S4cas: arguments based on the 
unfilial conduct of Zeus are trite in the 
poets (e.g. Aesch. Hum. 640 sqq.), and 
philosophers (e.g. Plato, Huthyphron 5 8, 
Rep. 3783, Symp. 195 c), but the 
allusion here, according to Joél (Der 


910 


204 APISTOPANOY= 
AIK, aiBoi, tourt kab on 

opel TO Kaxov: SéTe por Aekavny. : 
AAI. tudoyépwv ef xavdppootos. 
AIK. xatariyov ei Kavaicyvytos. 
AAI. pdda pw’ eipnxas. 
AIK. Kal Boporoyos. 
AAI. xpivert orepavois. 
AIK. Kal Tatpadolas. 
AAI. ypvod rattav w ob yiyvackers. 
AIK. ov Shira mpo Tod x’, GdAXA porvPde. 


907 After Aexdvyv, R gives in the text the schol. vavrvyv br} Tis 
éxelvou Wixpas’ 1) tva éuerw, xoAr [-ee R1] yap pou emurAcer dua Ta, 


adtov pypata (cp. Ijzeren, De wit. princ. codd. p. 14) 
kal dvappocros, kal dvaioxuvtos, cp. 1007 


908 sq. Blaydes 
913 y']7 V || poaAdvBse 


(the Attic form) R etc..: portBdw V ete. Ald. 


echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 817), is more parti- 
cular ; he suggests that the passage is 
a parody of Antisthenes’ argument that 
everything must be sacrificed to Justice, 
even one’s filial feelings, e.g. if Justice 
demands, one must imprison one’s father 
(ib. p. 588). 

atpot : schol. V (adscr. ext.) (ai@o? rourt 
kal 54") yeda 6 Slkacos. Cp. Vesp. 37 n. 

Tout Kal 84, ‘see, the evilis getting 
worse,’ ‘it passes’ (Shak. Wives 1. 1. 
310 ‘the women have so shrieked at 
it that it passed’); the same words are 
in Vesp. 1488, Ran. 1018. For kal 67 
cp. Vesp. 492 n.; for xwpe? cp. 18 n., 
Pax 472 ms oty ob xwpet Totpyov; ib. 
509. Teuffel-Kaehler? and Kock § trans- 
late ‘this is the same old story,’ but 
this sense cannot, as I think, be got 
out of the Greek. 

907. xwpet: schol. R (not in V) mpo- 
KOmret. 

8déte: schol. V (adscr. ext.) (dére por 
Nekd<vnv>: ws vautiGv) bd rijs éxelvou wu- 
xXpas [Wuxporoylas éuéow Su.]* i) <Aelret 70 
R> tva éuéow* xod} ydp mot éemumdéer Sid TA 
abrod piyara [also Su. s.v. Aexdvia gl, 2: 
differently s.vv. dére wor Aex.]; ep. Ach. 
584n. Very similar is Plut. Praec. ger. 
reip. 4 §14 where it is stated that demo- 
cracies through wantonness, or on account 
of the lack of worthy men, employ in- 
differently all the demagogues that are to 
hand, while really abominating and de- 
spising them ; and consequently they are 
delighted when their leaders are assailed 
by such sarcasms as those of Plato Com. 
i, p. 652 K, (ii. p. 681 M.) AaBod raBod 


Ths Xeipos ws TAaXLOTE Lov. | UEAAW OTPATY- 
yor Xetporovety ’AyUppiov: or again Nexayny 
Taxéws or mporgpepérw Tis Kal mrepdy* | 
mpocépxeTat wor mpos TO Bua Maytias 
(as emended by Cobet, Mem. iii. p. 13). 

908. Schol. V (ext.) éoxardynpws 7 
vrepjpavos’ (7d dé avdpmooros avaKd- 
AovGos,) undevt apuofduevos. 

tudoyépwv, ‘you are a stupid, im- 
practicable old hunks’ (W. H. Thomp- 
son) ; cp. Lys. 335, Vesp. 1364 rudedarvés, 
ib. 1870 n. Similar words are rupuBo- 
yépwv, adogoirns (fr. i. p. 428 K. ; ii. p. 
1005 M.), 7@ Oavdrw péAnua (Heel. 905), 
Silicernium, capulti decus, Acherunticus 
(Plaut. AZiz. 627), morticinus (id. Persa 
283) ; for the form ep. euoyépwr (Hom. 
il. xxiii. 791). 

a&vappomros, (1) ‘not suitable,’ )( evp- 
puOpuos, of articles of dress, e.g. a thorax 
(Xen. Mem. iii. 10 § 13); then (2) 
‘difficult to deal with,’ ‘deficient in 
communis sensus,’ of a tyrant (Herod. 
iii. 80) who is dissatisfied if you don’t 
court him, and, if you do, considers 
you a flatterer, [Dem.] lxi. § 19 rH ray 
Tporwv evapnoorta, Lucian, Icarom. § 17 ; 
so in Hor. S. i. 3. 50 concinnus is the 
opposite of tneptws, which might serve 
as a translation of d.(=a man devoid 
of taste and tact). 

910 sqq. Schol. V (ext.) (mol) ra 
mapd gov eipnuéva pbda éarlv* (7d dé) 
Bwmodbxos avti Tod Kakotpyos kal doeBrs* 
mapa [7d é€v T@] TOds NoxGvras <7d R, Su.> 
év Trois Bwmots éririOéueva Oiuara, (} rods 
Ovovras, wa airjoavres AdBwot 7) [also 
Su. s.vv. p6d0v, Bwuordxos]; very similar 
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Hand me a basin. 


You walking discord ! 


NE®EAAL 
J. R. Faugh! This passes. 
U. R. You loggerhead ! 
J. R. You bardash! You saucy merchant ! 
U. R. You ‘strew on me roses, roses.’ 
J. R. And an eater of broken meats.— 
U. R. You wreathe me with lilies. 
J. R. And a kindless villain, 


U. R. (Coolly) You do not see that ‘you plate sin with gold.’ 
J. R. "Twas not so of yore: then ’twas plating it with lead. 


is Plaut. Pseud. 360 sqq. where Ballio 
replies to Calidorus’ reproaches with a 
smiling and gratified assent ; itast, dicis 
wera, quippini, certo, factum optume, 
sunt mea istaec, perge tu, fateor, uetera 
uaticinamini, walide, acerrume, babae, 
bombax, planisswme, so that, in the end, 
Poenulus grows weary, and says: in per- 
tussum ingerimus dicta doliuwm, operam 
ludimus. 

910. pda p elpnkas: cp. 1330, Epilye. 
i, p. 803 K, (ii. p. 888 M.) waa xal poas 
Aéyers. As the context in the latter 
passage is unknown, a better parallel 
probably is Pherecr. i. p. 183 K, (ii. p. 
318 M.) & paddxas wey eLepSv, dvarvéwy 
& bdxw@ov, | kal werAWTwov AadGy, Kal 
pbda mpoocernpws* | & pidGv pév dudpaxor, 
mpockway dé cédwa, | yedGv 8 lrmocéhwa 
kal koouocdvdaka Balywy xrd, (an address 
to a précieux, cp. Denis, Coméd. gr. i. 
p. 192); the acc. we is an extension of 
the construction in 834, Eur. Alc. 954 
épet O€ we . . TaOE. 

Bopodrdxos, ‘a knave,’ ‘a rascal,’ ‘an 
eater of broken meats’ (Shak. Lear 11. 
ii. 15), ‘altar-scrap-snatcher’ (Brown- 
ing); hence ‘a buffoon and parasite,’ 
‘antick’ (id. Zroil. v. iii. 86); cp. 
Aristot. Eth. N. ii. 7=1108 a 25 who 
distinguishes eérparedla ‘polished wit’ 
(of a man of the world) from dypouxla 
and Bwuodoxla. For the etymology cp. 
Pherecr. i. p. 186 K. (ii. p. 325 M.) 
kde” iva wh mpds Toler Bwots ravTaxod 
| del AoxGvres Bwworsxor kahwpefa, which 
reads like a jest, but is accepted as the 
origin of the word by schol. V, Harpocr. 
ete.; see Ach. Introd. p. xxxix., Ruhnken 
ad Tim. p. 40 n. o Valpy, J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. iii. p. 454. 

911. kplveot: schol. V (ext.) ofrws 
Exdwev ws dd rod [(rd)] Kplvos, ws 7d 
retxos* Twes 64 pact werathacpov (abrov) 
elvat [also Su.]; cp. KkAddeor Aves 238. 

mwarpadotas: cp. 1327, Ran. 773. 
From d\odv (Hom, 7. ix. 568 yatov . . 


xepoly ddola), the antiquated form of the 
word having survived in a technical 
term (Vesp. 186 n.). 

912. xpvo@ wartev: cp. Shak. Lear 
Iv. vi. 170 ‘plate sin with gold, And the 
strong lance of justice hurtless breaks,’ 
id. Merch. 11. ix. 68 ‘There be fools 
alive, I wis, Silvered o’er,’ Eccl. 826 
Kataxpucobtv )( katamitrody ib. 829, Plut. 
268 © xpvodv dyyeikas érdv, Dionys. 
Rhet. ix. 4 atrat ai NowWopia ai pds 
"Ayapéuvova xpuods hy TQ 'Avyapeuvon., 
Plaut. Asin. 155 nec recte quae tu in nos 
dicis, aurum atque argentum merumst. 
xpvobracros is familiar to tragedy (e.g. 
Aesch. Ag. 776), and to Ionic prose 
(Herod. viii. 120). 

913. Schol. V (ext.) pd rod ypucd 
[-o0 MS.J. || woAdBdw kal dreula’ || ds vuvt 
badov Tay KaKk@v avOotvTuv* 5d Kal 
éxeivos émipépe. ‘‘viv bé ye . . épol.” 
An obscure line, of which the sense seems 
to be: ‘hitherto, Just Reason’s words 
have been covering the Unjust Reason 
with lead (viz. disgrace), but now they 
serve as gilding to conceal the corruption 
that lies beneath’ (H. Weber, Aristoph. 
Stud. pp. 175 sqq.) ; the ellipse seems to 
be dda <éylyvwoby oe ratTwr> MoNUBSyw. 

The contrast between ‘gold’ and 
‘lead’ is familiar, cp. Simonid. 64 B.4 
Tapa xpvody axnparov épOdy | ovdoud- 
huBdos éwy, Cratin. i. p. 105 K. (ii. p. 
232 M.) dalvecOar xpvojr, Kar’ aypovs 5” 
adOis ad porvBdivnv. The xédcpuos of the 
Unjust Reason was like the veneer with 
which Polycrates deceived the Spartans, 
viz. Ilo\ukpdtea érixwprov vouiona K6Warra 
moAdov pmortBdov KaraxpvowoavTa dodval 
ode (Herod. iii. 56). Schol. V (followed 
by most commentators) seems to supply 
matte oe dv é€ddxouv, viz. ‘in former 
days, my words would have seemed lead 
to you,’ but dv could not be omitted (cp. 
5 n.); others suggest that there may 
be an allusion to the flogging of slaves 
with whips weighted with lead, but 


206 APISTOPANOY> 
AAI. viv 8 ye Kdcpos TodT éoriy euol. 
AIK. Opacds ei rodndod. 
AAI. av 5é y apyxaios. 915 
AIK. 81a oé S& Govrav 
ovdels COédeu TOY perpakiov: 
Kal yvocdnon tot "A@nvatois 
ola SiddoKers TOUS avonTous. 
AAI. avypeis aicypas. 
AIK. ov 6€ y ed mparttecs. 920 
KaiToe TpoTEepoyv yy éemTa@yxeEvES, 
Tyrepos elvat Mucds packor, 
éx mnpLotov 
yvopas tpayov LlavdeNetetous. 
AAI. pot codias— AIK. dpor pavias — 925 
915 xalovd dey V 916 sq. Written as one line in V 916 
dua oe 88 Rete. Ald.: da oé V ete.: Hermann 61a o” ov 917 Bere 


RV 
cp. Eq. 832, Thesm. 729 


curious adscr., now forming a part of the text 


lines are*written so : 
AAX && poor codias 
Hs euvync Ons 


918 «at om. RV Ald.: Hermann yvwoOyjoe <-y> tow: for Kat 
922 ddckwv] Svictporos added in RV; a 


925 sq. In RV the 


AI* ée pooe pavias 


an n / > 
THs ons TOAEWS | T 


(oipot V), viz. the two speakers speak simultaneously. ~ All the other codd. 


give AA. cu. . 
(Mnem. iii. p. 312) 


euvno Ons: Al. ae . 


. 76Xews, which is adopted by Cobet 


there is no evidence of the existence of 
such instruments of torture ; v. Leeuwen 
thinks that there may be an allusion 
to some incident in the past life of the 
unknown person who is portrayed in 
the mask of the” Advxos Adyos. 

914. S€ ye; cp. Vesp. 94 n. 

Kéopos: cp. Shak. Cor. 1. i, 188 
‘With every minute you do change a 
mind, And call him noble that was now 
your hate, Him vile that was your 
garland.’ 

915. mood: schol. V (interlin.) (<dv7t 
Tod Su.> mdvv); ep. Ach. 348 n., Hy. 
822, Ran. 1046, Eupol. i. p. 275 K. (ii. 
p. 451 M.); woddXod SivacPa Alciphr, i. 
9 § 3 may be a blunder (see Schepers 
ad loc.). 

apxatos: schol. V (interlin.) djpos ; 
ep. 821 n. 

916. Schol. V (ext.) rov atrod de? 
advra elvar Tov Hrrovos Néyou* od Oédex 
yap, pnol, Ta pmetpdxia dia Thy ohy edpOeray 


gporayv, pabnodueva Ta XpHoipwa MaOhuarea : 
schol. R (not in V) Nelwee 7d mpds Ene. 

_ Sua o& 8€: for the proceleusmaticus 
in anapaestic verse ep. Vesp. 1015 n., 
Rossbach- Westphal, Metvik®, p. 148, 
Christ, Metrik, p. 242; this is the only 
instance of this licence in Aristophanes 
in anapaestic dimeters (except the formal 
mpocéxere 575, Eg. 503, etc.). 

goirdy: cp. 938, Hg. 988; hence 
‘school-fellows’ are cuungoirytal (Plato, 
Euthyd. 272.0). 

918. yvwo8qon, ‘seen in your true 
colours,’ cp. Neil on Hg. 871-2. 

920. adxpets: schol. V (ext.) pumapds 
elvat (mor) doxe’s ws Tod dixalov mapopw- 
Hévovu (also Su.) ; cp. 442 n. 

ed mparrets: schol. V (interlin.) <dvz7i 
To) R> kad@s déyers, an outrageous 
misinterpretation, unless a y. 1. is im- 
plied ; ep. Juv. 1. 74 probitas laudatur 
et alge. The retort reminds one of 
Shak. Oth. 1. i. 119 ‘Bra. Thou art a 
villain. Jago. You are a—senator.’ 


“NE@EAAI 
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U. R. But, nowadays, such things are a garland to me. 
. R. (Almost speechless) You're an impudent companion. 


cas 


J 
But you,—your date is out. 
J. R. "Tis you who have filled the town with miching school- 


boys ; but Athens will soon see unmasked the lore you teach 
these idiots (pointing to the audience). 


U. R. (Holding his nose) Faugh ! 
J. R. (Sarcastically) Aye, but you are in good case. 


You’ve an ancient smell. 


And 


yet, time was when you begged from door to door, playing the 
part of the Mysian Telephus, and from your wallet nibbling the 
broken meats of sophistical maxims. 

U. R. and J. R. (Unisono) Oh miracle of wit—Oh miracle of 


folly— 


921 sqq. Schol. V (ext.) diaBddrdrAu 
Hupiurlinv ws mrwxdv eiceveyxdvTa Tov 
THregpov, wept ob Kal Kwumdeirar <év Tots 
*Axapvetow Ruth.>[ep. Su. s.v. TAedos]. 
The contrast between the present dignity 
of the Unjust Reason and his former 
beggarly condition is the same as that 
between ‘gold’ and ‘lead’ in 912 sqq. 
The Unjust Reason has outgrown his 
former sordid existence, and is now a 
champion of the whole modern view of 
life, as contrasted with the simplicity 
of former days. Hitherto he has con- 
fined himself to the narrow limits of 
the courts, where his equipment was 
the beggarly maxims of a Pandeletus ; 
but now his sphere is of wider import 
(cp. H. Weber, Aristoph. Stud. p. 176). 
Possibly, as may be seen from the 
Acharnés, Telephus was a type of 
the pleader who based his appeals to 
the judges on his misfortunes and 
poverty. 

922. Threpos: cp. Ach. Excursus VI. 
Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 817) 
makes the interesting suggestion that 
Aristophanes is attacking here, not the 
historical Socrates, but the typical Cynic, 
who modelled himself upon the tragic 
~ Telephus ; cp. Diog. L. vi. § 87, where 
Antisthenes relates how Crates became 
a Oynic through seeing Telephus in the 
play, with his wallet and beggarly ‘ get- 
up.’ It must, indeed, be admitted that the 
present description of the ‘Just Reason’ 
is Cynic rather than Socratic, cp. Diog. 
L. ib. § 38, where Diogenes pictures 
himself as droXts, doxos, marpldos éorepy- 
pévos, | mrwxds, mravyrns, Blov exw 
toug’ huépay (Trag. adesp. 284 N.*), and 


Crates wrote a tragedy in which the 
words occurred ovk olc0a, wpa divayy 
arlknv exe, | Oépuwy re xotmE kal 7d 
pndevos pérew (TGF. p. 810 N.?). 

923. wnpiSlov: cp. Su. s.v. ipa, 
gl. 2. For Telephus’ ‘budget’ ep. Ach. 
453 n. 

924. yvépas: for such indigestible 
food cp. 815 n., Vesp. 462, 1367, jr. i. 
p. 429 K. (ii, p. 1009 M.) A. kad més 
eyo Dbevédou Paryoww’ av phuata; B. eds 
bf0s EuBamrépevos 7 Enpovds Gas. y. may 
have its rhetorical sense (cp. 952 n.) in 
this context. 

Tpoyov: cp. Vesp. 612 n. The use 
of the verb here is curious, since, if 
the Unjust Reason was a £uviyyopos, 
the audience, and not the speaker, 
was regaled with such food. Here it 
seems to mean se satians, cp. v. Herw. 
Vind. p. 38, and such phrases as éoray 
Abyos. 

TIav8eXerelovs: schol. V (interlin.) 
Svorpérous; id. (ext.) 6 ITLavdéderos 
[-Acros R] r&v mepl ra dixkacrnpid éore 
dar piBoyrwy (dtxacr&v 7} Kal) cvcopayraeyv* 
(Fyouv 6 Pidrddixos [Su.: -avos V] kal 
ypapuv Wnplouara) [so also Su.]. || dvrt 
[rod] (dé) rod elmetv Enpovds Aprous yrapas 
(kawds) elrev. This character was men- 
tioned in a lost passage of Cratinus (i. 
p. 87 K.; ii. p. 159 M.). 

925. dpor <codlas>: an expression of 
delight, as in 773 n.; but, by a jest 
xa?’ duavuulay In duo <uavlas>, an ex- 
pression of grief. Apparently the lines 
are recited by both speakers simul- 
taneously. 

codlas: viz. in the play of Telephus, 
‘which you have quoted’ (js éuvjo@ns). 
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AAT. fis euvoOns. AIK. tis offs, moreds 6’, 
ris oe TpEper 
Avpawvopevoy Tois pelpaxioss. 
AAI. odyt Siddkers todTov Kpovos av. 
AIK. imep y avtov cwbfvat xpy 930 
Kal pi) NaMAaV povoy aoKhoaL. 
AAI. Seip’ 101, todrov 8 éa paivecOar. 
AIK. davon, THY yelp iy émiBddAgs. 
KOP. atvcacbe payns Kal ro.dopias. 
arn érriderEat 
av Te Tovs mpotépous att édidackes, 935 


\ 
ov TE THY Kawi 


/ ev x > 7, a 
Taloevolv, OTwWS av aKxovoas oh@v 
> / la a 
avTtheyovtow Kpivas o.ta. 


926 Meineke js euvj Ons: Oxford edd. 7 cepviver <-y> 


om. RV 932 S om. Ald. 


929 rovrov 


933 jv om. Ald. || eruBaAns RV 


etc.: émuBadAXes Ald., with some inferior MSS.: H. Richards (Cl. Rev. xvii. 


p. 8b) tiv onv xeip’ ci “riBadeis 


gouray v.l. ap. schol. RV 


For the omission of the article ep. Ach. 
833n. These lines have been ‘solicited,’ 
but they seem to be above suspicion, if 
the double sense of duo is not forgotten. 

To Kock the similarity of the two 
exclamations demonstrates that do 
must be used in the same sense in both ; 
one who is familiar with Aristophanes’ 
habit of jesting xa’ ouwruutay will not 
agree with him, 

928. Avpawwdpevov, ‘traitorously cor- 
rupting’ (Shak. 2 Hen. VI tv. vi. 35 
‘thou hast most traitorously corrupted 
the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar-school’); schol. V (ext.) avri 
Tod (éuBpiutfovra Kal) vBplfovra [évuB- R, 
Su.]* (otrw dé avdrots civnbes cvvraccev 
[om. Su.], odxl Ta merpdeia Avpawdmevorv 
[Su.: -a V]) [also Su.]; schol. R has dyrt 
Tod Ta peipdxia. This charge of corrup- 
tion (so commonly made against the 
Sophistice art) is admitted, in respect of 
other Sophists, by Protagoras (Plato, Prot. 
318 5), who himself is bitterly attacked 
by Anytus for having spent more than 
forty years in corrupting the whole of 
Greece, and for having thereby amassed 
a larger fortune than ten sculptors (id. 
Menon 91p). Inthe same passage Anytus 
prays devoutly that no relative or friend 
of his—or even a stranger—should be 


935 ov ye RV 938 


possessed by such a pavla, wore mapa 
TovTous €hOdvTa AwByORvaL, ewel ovTol ye 
gavepd éoTe AWBy Te Kal SiapOopa Trav 
ouyy-yvouevav. Joél (Der echte Sokr. 
etc. ii, p. 814) sees an allusion here to 
the charges brought against Socrates at 
the end of the century. 

petpaktois: for the dative cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 632, Herod. i. 214; elsewhere, 
Avy. is followed by the ace, (e.g. Hg. 
1284, Aves 100). 

929. Schol. V (ext.) (dy7t rod) ov« 
€3 oe [oat MS.] (dcddEax- 7d dé Kpédvos) 
avti Tov dpxatos (Kal) NApos. 

Kpdvos: cp. Vesp. 1480 n., Bergk, 
Rell. Com. Att. p. 9. 

930. Schol. V (intramarg. ext.) Nelre 
(7d) duddEw. 

elmep ye: cp. Vesp. 1153 n. 
marks the ellipse. 

931. AaAvav: ‘garrulity’ (crwuvdla, 
cp. Ach. 429 n.) was the stock charge 
against the Sophists, who, like Benedick, 
‘would still be talking’ ‘even if nobod 
marked them’ (Ran. 1069). Such is 
the sense of Aadkd (J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. i. p. 163) which is defined (by 
Theophr. Char. vii.) as dxpacla rod Adyou, 
the characteristic of one whose tongue 
& byp@ €or, and who, like the clapper 
of a bell, would not be silent ove ef tov 


Here ye 
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U. R. The wit your words recall. 

J. R. Your folly, and that of the city which gives you bread, 
the traitorous corrupter of our youth. 

U. R. Old dotard, you shan’t have the teaching of this boy 
(pointing to PHIDIPPIDEs). 

J. R. I shall, unless he’s fated to be damned, and to make 
prating his sole study. 

U. R. (Yo PuipieripEs) Come your ways, and leave this 
fellow to his lunes. 

J. R. You'll howl, if you lay a finger-tip upon him. 

First Leaver. Leave your bickerings and billingsgate; and 
do you (¢o0 Just Reason) give us an exhibition of the lore you 
taught our fathers; and you (te Unsust Reason) of the ‘new 
learning’: thus, having heard the arguments on both sides, he 


will decide whose pupil he shall be. 


XeAdvav Sbzever [av] etvar Aadlorepos. It 
is an onomatopoeic word, like plappern, 
klappern. In the later Sophists, \adia 
was a free unembarrassed utterance (cp. 
Volkmark, Rhet.? ii. p. 360). The 
AdXos is distinguished by Theophrastus 
from the adodéoxns (Char. iii., ‘the bore,’ 
‘an utterer of commonplaces’) and the 
Aoyoroids (Char. viii., ‘an inventor of 
gossip’). 

932. Schol. V (ext.) raira gnow ém- 
AaBdmevos Tod perpaxiov. 

éa: for the synizesis cp. Ach. 860 n., 
Lys. 734, Eccl. 784. 

933. Kkdavoy: cp. Ach. 822 n. 

émBdadAgs: cp. Lys. 440, 471. 

934-8, Brentano (Untersuch. pp. 101 
sqq.) argues that in the following Agon 
the original intention of the poet seems 
to have been altered. Phidippides was 
sent to the school in order to learn the 
two Aéyo, not to hear a comparison of 
the old and modern systems of educa- 
tion. Hence he supposes that there is 
here a contamination of the ‘debate’ in 
the second edition of the Clouds, and 
of the Agon in the Daetalés; this he 
attributes not to the poet, or his son, 
but to some Byzantine grammarian. 
The point is an interesting one, as the 
subject of the following debate is far 
‘from the bias’ of Strepsiades’ practical 
purpose ; but the poet’s aim in this play 
was not so circumscribed. The simple 
answer to Brentano is that this is not 
the occasion for teaching Phidippides 


the two Aéyo: the contest here is for 
his soul, and that of every other young 
Athenian. If the Unjust Reason pre- 
vails, as he does, Phidippides will be 
taught the Adyo subsequently, in the 
Pensoir. This passage has been imitated 
by Lucian (Somn. § 6) where he describes 
the struggle between ‘sculpture’ and 
‘culture’ for his soul: AaBdpevar raiv 
xepow eldkby we mpds éEauTyv éxarépa udda 
Biaiws Kal Kaprepds . . Tédos 8 ody 
édudol por Oixdfew, dmorépa Bovdoluny 
oweva atrav: mporéoa dé 7 okXnpa 
éxelyn kal avdpwdns édekev xrd., but both 
Aristophanes and Lucian borrowed the 
conception from Prodicus. 

935. émlSeagar: cp. 748 n. For the 
sing. verb cp. Vesp. 452 n. 

ov: schol. R (not in V) 7@ dixaly 


936. ob: schol. R (not in V) r@ 
ddlky <pynol>. 

937. Smws dv: cp. Ach. 444 n., Bach- 
mann, Zur Kritik, p. 241. 

dkotoas . . Kplvas: cp. Vesp. 792 n. 

938. avTideydvTow: this, and Ran. 
1111 Aeydvrow, are the only instances 
in Aristophanes of the masc. dual of 
the third declension. For the neut, cp. 
Plut. 512 dgancbévrow ; see HE. Hasse, 
Uber d. Dual b. d. att. Dram. p. 18. 

gowrg: schol. V (ext.) dvrt rod pourhon 
[Ald.: -ec MS.]° éay 62 7 govray pera 
Tov ¥, delre roijow Tov maida <va 7 
mojow tov maida Ruth.> gorioa ra 
é\doyiwwrépy [évrA. R]; cp. 916 n. 
a 
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AIK. Spay radr’ é0éro. 
AAI. Kayo é0éro. 
KOP. ¢épe 81 morepos réber mporepos ; 940 
AAI. rotr@ deco: 
Kat é« tovtov av ay ré—n 
pnpatioww Kawols avTov 
kal Ssavotats Katatokevow. 
To terevtaiov §, hv davaypvén, 945 
\ , oe \ > 6 Ny \ 
TO TpocwrTov array Kai Toplarpo 
KevTovpEvos w@oTep UT avOpnvav 
i716 TOV yvo"oY aTronetTaL. > 
AFTON A 
a@AH 
HMI. A. viv Setferov ta mictve 
Tots mepideElovot 950 


Aoyorse Kal ppovticr Kal 
yvomotuTrols pepipvats, 


939 Written as two lines in V 


940 épe 5) worepos A. rpdtepov 


R, and possibly frag. fifth century 225. 6 (ib.): . 6) tis A. mpdrepos 


tyav V ete. (tis . 
22) || Cobet aporepos 
ov av V 

one line in V 


. dpov being a gloss, cp. Ijzeren, De utt. princ. codd. p. 
941 sq. Written as one line in V 
943 sq. Written as one line in V 

945 7d om. V || avaypié) Ald.: tvaypvéy [it being 
corrected to , av superscr.] R: dvaypi~y V 
avOpnvav Su. (s.v.): @Opynvav frag. No. 219 (Berl. Klass. Teat.) 
Meineke Tov yvwpidiwv (om. t7d); but see comm. 


942 
945 sq. Written as 


947 dvOpivev RV etc. : 
948 
949 deifov V: 


Blaydes Seffarov: Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. 686. 4) Sei<erov tov: 


Meineke viv 51) defferov 
yvwporirouwt RV 


950 Adyouw ends the line in V 


952 


940. épe 84: schol. R (not in V) avri 
Tod dye 07. 

mérepos . mpdtepos: the Greeks 
liked such jingles, cp. Vesp, 1322 n., 
Eccl. 1082, Soph. Trach. 947. 

941. totrw Sédc0w: cp. Aesch. Hum. 
583 6 yap dudscwv mpdrepos e& dpxis 
Aéywv. Notice the native slimness of 
the Unjust Reason, who is aware that, 
in such debates, the first speaker is in- 
variably doomed to be defeated, cp. 
Zielitiski, Glied. p. 115. In Eg. 889 
‘the Sausage-seller’ is so supreme in 
his confidence of victory that he refuses 
‘the Paphlagonian’ the first word, with- 


out a struggle: ddN’ avrd wepi Tod mpé- 
repos elmety mpGra diauaxodua, but this 
is not a real exception to the rule, as 
in this secondary Agon the debate is 
not decisive. 

942. rodtwv: schol. V (interlin.) <éx 
R> rév aitod. 

943. pyparloow: cp. Ach. 444 n. 
One of the new-fangled words of the 
Sophists, cp. 630 n. 

katvois: schol. R (not in V) dyrt rov 
kuxpots <pjuacw Ruth.> (a curious note, 
which originally was an explanation of 
the diminutive). 


944, Katarotetow: cp. Plato, Theaet. 
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U. R. And so do I. 
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First LEApER. Tell me, who is to have first word ? 

U. R. (With suspicious readiness) I yield to him; and then, 
out of his own mouth, I'll riddle him through and through 
with the shafts of untraded phrases and thoughts; and if, at the 
close, he should open his lips but a grize, his face and both his 
eyes shall be stung by my wasp-tongued wit. 


Acon I 


ODE 


SEMICHORUS LI. 


Ye champions, who put your trust in the 


cunning fence of words, and ideas, and maxims, fire-new from 


180 A where Theodorus says of the so- 
called ‘HpaxXecreto (the supporters of the 
‘flux,’ viz. the followers of Antisthenes), 
that it is impossible to argue with them 
on account of their instability: a\’ dv 
twa Tt Epn, Gowep ex Papérpas pnuaticxia 
alviyuarwdn dvacrarvtes drorogevouct, Kav 
tovTou gris Adyor aBety, ri elpyxer, 
érépy memdyzer Kawds peTwvouaruery. 
These passages are surely not independent 
of each other; according to Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 816), both refer to 
Antisthenes. 

945. dvaypvéy: cp. Vesp. 374 n. 

947. Kevrotpevos: cp. ib. 432. 

avOpnvav: schol. V (ext.) (eléos opyxds 
7 avOpyvn* KaTraxpavrat dé) of ronral Kal 
éml weXitrns [-coGv Su.] cuvexa@s* 6 6é 
*Aptororédns [e.g. H. an, ix. 40=623b 
10} cuyyerA 7H weXltTy Thy dvOpivav 
gnot: schol. R has of m. ras pedlooas 
olitws cuvexSs réyer* 6 Se ’Apioroddyns 
xrX., ep. Romer, Stud. zu Aristoph. p. 6. 
a, are ‘hornets,’ wespae crabrones L., ep. 
Vesp. 1107 n. 

948. imd: according to Cobet (VL. 
pp- 163 sq.), when the comparison comes 
first, the repetition of the preposition is 
contrary to the Greek idiom, ep. Eur. 
Cycl, 433 domep mpds LEG ry KUALKL NeANL- 
pévos | mrépvyas ddve, Plato, Tim, 79 a 
peiy domep dt’ avd\Gvos Tod odyaros, ib. 
91D, Rep. 414 £; but many passages 
are against him, where, as he holds, 
magistelli and homunciones have inter- 
polated a prep. When the comparison 
is placed second, the prep. should be 
repeated, but even in this case there are 


exceptions, e.g. Aves 538, Antiphan. 
ii, p. 116 K. (iii. p. 155 M.) pds yap 
To yhpas worep épyacrhpioy | dravTa 
TavOpdmrea mporpora xaxad [Cobet reads 
ws mpos here, forgetting that &o7ep is 
required in a simile (Vesp. 144 n.)]. As 
Kock says (CAF. ii. p. 116), Cobeti haec 
est lex, non Atticorwm. 

949-1104. First Agon. 

949-58. On this Ode (with which 
compare Ran. 895-904) see J. W. White 
** Logaoedic” Metre in Greek Com. p. 5, 
Schroeder, Ar. cantica, p. 47 (who, adher- 
ing to the MSS., takes UU VU H- HU 
as corresponding to -—U— —uv -, and 
yor ene to --— Ve HU i 
the Antode, 1024 sqq.), Wilamowitz 
(Isyllus v. Epid. p. 136), who scans the 
lines as ionics, omitting Aéywy before 
dyelvwy, and making drérepos avr. cor- 
respond to evdaiuoves, and -o duelyww 
to 5 foav dp ol. The correspondence 
may seem violent; but as variations of 
the ionic, the lines are regular enough. 
Bergk makes the correspondence normal 
by reading Aéyerr duelvwv wérepos in 953. 

949. viv Selterov: in Hy. 334, similar 
words occur in the second line of a 
cataceleusmus. 

motvw: schol. V (interlin.) (@ap- 
podvres) ; schol. R (not in V) of ricowo: 
a tragic word, cp. Vesp. 385 (in a 
passage full of tragic pathos), Pax 84 
(parody); also in the poetical style 
of Thucydides (ii. 89 § 6, v. 14 § 8, vi. 
2 § 6). 

952. yvopordrots, ‘original in devising 
commonplaces,’ a feature of the Sophistic 
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/ 
Aéyov apeivwv TOTEpoOS 


pavnceras. 


Tat codias, 


vov yap amas 
évOdde Kivduvos avei- 


955 


a a le 
Hs mwépe Tots mots pirous 
got ayov péyloros. 


KATAKEAEYCMOC 


KOP. 


, 
atepavacas, 


GAN & Toddois Tors mpesBuTépovs HOeor xpynorots 


fol A fo 4 
pntov doviy Arie xatpes, kal tHv cavtod vow 


ses 
€lTT€. 


> 960 


éTTipPHMA 


AIK. 


/ £ 
NéEw Tolvuy tHv apyaiay Taideiav, ws SréKerTO'— 


\ ¥. > 
br éym Ta Sixaca réyov HvOovy Kal cwdpocvvn éve- 


/ 
VOMLETO, 


953 omdrepos aitoiv éywv dpeivwv codd.: Wilamowitz omits Aéyov : 


Bergk Néywv (or -evv) du. 767. par. || Ordrepds y’ Ald. 
960 cavrod Su. (.v. pyéov), Ald.: avrot RV: Kock 


yevjoerar V 


954 daviyjcerat] 


abrov (=cavrov, ep. Aves 1020, Dem. xviii. § 262, Xen. Mem. i. 4 § 9, 
but gcavrod (or -dv) should be read in all these cases); Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 455. 7 (b) recognize the use of €avrov for oeavrov, on the ground 


that it is often given in MSS. of prose authors. 
the MSS. differ, it seems safer to read the more usual form 


Where, however, as here, 
961 sa. 


Kaehler and Piccolomini place a colon after 961, and a comma after the 


next line 


style (especially of Prodicus and Polus), 
to which reference is often made in 
Aristophanes. 

yvwuorvmos (or -Tumikés) seems to have 
been a cant phrase in refined circles (Zq. 
1379, Thesm. 55, where it is an attribute 
of Agathon, who was Prodicus’ pupil, 
[Plato, Prot. 315 5), Ran. 877). yrdua, 
‘maxims’ (of a moral character), and 
yvaporoyla, ‘the theory or practical 
application of maxims,’ were taught in 
the schools of rhetoric, and were pro- 
minent in the popular treatises on 
Rhetoric (such as Polus’, in Plato, 
Phaedr. 267 ©); they are discussed in 
Aristotle, Rhet. ii, 21=1394a 19 sqq. 

As they were considered by Aristotle 
to be proper to old age, they were 
probably, in general, a trifle musty ; and 
the Sophists showed their originality by 


962 vevousrro codd.; cp. Ach. 10 crit. n. 


introducing into them the element of 
surprise and paradox (see Cope, Introd. to 
Aristot. Rhet. p. 258). The locus classicus 
for such a style is Plato, 7.c. ra dé IléXov 
Tas ppdoomer ab povceia Noywv, ws Sirda- 
cioroylay Kal yvwuoroylay Kal elxovo- 
doylav, dvoudrwv te Ackupvelwv & éxelvy 
édwpjcaro mpds molnow everelas; (see 
Blass, Beredsamkeit®, i. p. 84). 

pep(uvais: cp. 101 n., 420, 1404. 

953. Aéywv: omitted by Wilam., but 
it is emphatic, ep. 892, 1211, 1334. 

956. avetrac: the metaphor seems to 
be from the unslipping of dogs (Xen. 
Cyn. 7 § 7 aviévar <ras Kivas>, Shak. 
Caes. 111. i. 273 ‘ery ‘‘havoc!” and let 
slip the dogs of war,’ id. Cymb. tv. iii. 
21 ‘the time is troublesome. We'll slip 
you for a season; but our jealousy 
Does yet depend’), rather than nautical 
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the mint, now is the hour to show which of you twain in wordy 
war stands forth the nonpareil. The parlous trial of wit is 


slipped, and must be put to the issue here. 


awaits our friends. 


A great Debate 


CATACELEUSMUS 


First Leaver. (Zo Just Reason) But first, do you, who have 
set the fair flower of a noble life upon the men of old, ‘ volley 
forth the voice’ that is your pride, and give us a taste of your 


quality. 


EPIRRHEME 


J. R. Well then, I will limn for you the good old system. 
When I and just speech flourished, and modesty was the only wear, 


as in Eq. 756 mdvta Set xddwv éécévar, 
Eur. Herc. 837 €\avve, xiver, pdviov é&lec 
kddwv, Med. 278, Plato, Prot. 338 a 
IIpwrayépay mdvta xkddwy éxrelvayra, 
olpla épévra, pevyew els 7d wéX\ayos TOy 
Abywr droxpiwavra viv. 

v. Herwerden (Herm. xxiv. p. 609) 
translates nunc omni sapientiae causae 
liber cursus datus est, taking x. to be lis. 

958. ayav: here inits technical sense, 
cp. Ach, 392 n. 

959. GAN @ xrd.: a good instance of a 
normal cataceleusmus, ep. 476 n. 

orepavecas: schol. V (int.) <av7l rod 
R> xooujoas* Aéyer 5é roito mpds Tov 
Alxaov : a well-known epic (Od. viii. 170) 
and lyric (Pind. 0. i. 100) metaphor. 

960. pAfov xrd.: Su. s.y. pHEov (not in 
RY); cp. 357 n. 

961. Schol. V (adscr. int.) (raira dyav 
[2 6 ypaymarivéds Nauck, Ar. By2t. frr. p. 
18] "Apicrogavns aedéxero ws eb meran- 
péva), apparently by means of one of his 
critical marks, cp. Nauck, J.c., Introd. 
p- Ixix. 

totvuy: this particle expresses less 
eagerness for the fray than kal why. . 
<ye which is used by the Unjust Reason 
in 1036, and which is normal in an anti- 
cataceleusmus. Very similar is Telecl. 
i. p. 209 K. (ii. p. 361 M.) A€Ew rolvuv 
Blov é€& dpxfs bv ey Ovnrotor mapetxov 
(also from an Agon, descriptive of the 
Age of Gold). 

962 sqq. The theory of education 
propounded by the Just Argument is 
really Spartan (as described by Xen. 
Lac. pol. 2 § 4, 3 § 4, quoted below), 


and ‘Cynical’ (as Joél, Der echte Sokr. 
ete. ii. p. 819 points out); see Diog. L. 
vi. § 31 ‘The pupils (of Diogenes) 
learned by heart many passages of the 
ge and historians, and of Diogenes 

imself; . . he taught them to be their 
own attendants at home, and to be con- 
tent with plain food, and water; their 
hair was cropped, they wore no adorn- 
ments—neither tunics nor shoes; he 
taught them to be silent, and not to 
raise their eyes in the streets.’ This 
very theory of cwdpoctivn is propounded 
by the youthful and modest Charmides 
in Plato, Charm. 159 8, and is criticized 
by ‘Socrates,’ who, on that occasion, 
is tilting at Antisthenes. For a long 
imitation of this picture of antique 
simplicity see Plaut. Bacch. 421 sqq. 

962. cwdpoctivy: well defined by P. 
Girard (Educ. athén. p. 258) as “ modéra- 
tion, pudeur, réserve dans les propos 
comme dans les actes, tenue discréte, 
sentiment délicat des convenances, avec 
cela ztle, activité, obéissance ponc- 
tuelle & tous les devoirs” ; such a com- 
bination of qualities designated the 
moral perfection which the young (e.g. 
Autolycus, Xen. Symp. 3 § 12, and 
Charmides) should have before their 
eyes ; cp. Vesp. 848 n., Aristot. Hih. N. 
iv. 15=1128b10. The repeated mention 
of swppoctyn (1027, 1060 sq., 1071 sq.) 
and of xararvyoctvn (909, 1023) may 
be intended to recall the ZHppwy and 
Karartywv in the Dactalés, cp. Heidhiis, 
Uber d. Wolken, p. 10. 

évevopicorro, ‘was practised,’ ep. 248 n., 
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a y \ 4 y fae ey a < 

mparov pev der Tados poviy ypulovros pndev’ axovoas 

lal lad > a 

elra Baditew év taiow odois ed’tdxtws eis KiOapiaTod 
/ ? , 

Tovs KopAtas yuuvors GOpdous, Kei Kptuvadn KaTa- 


veigot, 965 
, ed 9 a > > 2515 AY \ \ Eup- 
elt’ ai mpopabeiy dow édidacKer, TH pnp@ pr 
éyovTas, 
/ 
4 Tlavrdda mwepocémoruy Sevvdv, i) THAETOPOY TL 
Boapa, 


4 la / 
évrewapévous THY appyoviay, jy ot tatépes wapédwxav: 


963 ypvéavros codd.: O. Schneider ypé{ovros || pndev’ Ald.: pndev 
RV etc. 964 «cis KiOapio<r>ov evraxtws frag. 219 (ib.) || KuGapurras V 
965 dOpdouvs RV etc.; cp. Vesp. 1334 n. || Kpipvady R etc., Ald.: 
Kpnpvedn V etc., frag. 219 (ib.), Su. s.v. (kpysvedy B): xpupwdn dett. al., 
v.l. ap. schol. (see V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 35) || xaravet<pou frag. 219 (ib.) 
966 Kock «ir av, cp. 977, 979 || edidacKxecy> R ete., frag. 225. 6 (ib.): 
ediSaée V: Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 687) eddackov, cp. 935, 986 sq. 
967 mepoerrodw RV etc, Ald. || divav frag. 225. 6 (ib.) || Bonua Su. (s.v. 
TnAéropov) 968 évrevapevovs Su. (s.v. Bwporoxedoaito), Ald. : 
évruvapevns RV (sic): Bergk évrecvdpevos: the Oxford edd. Avunvapevos, 
placing the line after 971 || after this line, Brunck inserts a verse from 
Suidas (s.v. xudfewv) atrds deifas, &v <A> dppoviais xud(wy 17) orpviaov 
(i. p. 593 K.; ii. p. 1200 M.), possibly an alternative for 968, which was 
rejected by the Alexandrian scholars (Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxxvii. p. 302) 


498, 1185, Herod. i. 142, 173, ii. 42, 64, 
Thue. i. 77 § 6, ii. 88 §1, Aesch. Hum. 
423, 

963. ypifovros: cp. Vesp. 374 n., 
Tsaeus vill. § 27 ov érédunoay ypdEa Td 
mapdmayv ovdev ovd elrety & viv Tokuda 
Aéyerv. Such a modest demeanour was 
the feature of the young Spartans, at 
least according to Xen. Lac. Pol. 3 § 5 
éxelvwy yoov Frrov pev av dwvhy axovoars 
) Tov Olav, Frrov dé av Supara pera- 
oTpéwats } Tav XadkGv, aldnuoverrépous 
6é dv abrovds Hyjoao Kal avr&v rdv év Trois 
Oarduos rapévwv. This bearing seems 
to us unnatural, and not very attractive, 
but unfortunately there were reasons for 
it in Greek times. 

964. Schol. V (adscr. int.) (d3d Kowod 
Toro <Td> det). 

Badltev: even for grown-up people a 
staid walk was desirable, cp. Alex. ii. p. 
393 K. (iii, p. 506 M.) év yap voulfw 
Tovro Tay dveevbépwv | elvat, Td Badlfew 
appvOuws év tats ddots: a hurried walk 
made a man unpopular (cp. Dem. xxxvii. 
§ 52 NuxdBovros érlpbovds éori, kal raxéws 
Badtger, kal uéya Pbéyyerat, kal Baxryplav 
pope), and cwppoctvn was defined, in a 


popular sense, as jovx.drns Tis, especially 
T@ év Tats ddo0ts Badltew Kal duaréyerOar, 
a Spartan, and Cynic, interpretation of 
the word (cp. Xen. Lac. Pol. 3 § 4 &v rais 
ddois érérake <AuKodpyos> évrds pev Tod 
iwartov re xetpe Exew, svy7n dé wopevecOat, 
wepiBrérew dé pndapot, GAN’ alta Ta mpd 
T&v Today 6pav). 

els KUbapiorod: schol. V (adscr. int.) 
(éorovdafov dé els KiOdpay pavOdvev). 
Derived from xl@apis (not xiOdpa which 
was a more elaborate instrument, see the 
representations in Freeman, Schools etc. 
plate iii.), the name of the simple lyre 
used in schools (Gevaert, Hist. etc. de la 
mus. en ant. ii. p. 249) which survived 
in this special sense (Vesp. 186 n.); 
see P. Girard, Educ. athén. pp. 162 sq., 
Freeman, ib. p. 107. Distinguish from 
the citharistes (who played on the «lapis 
but did not sing) the citharoedus (who 
sang to his own accompaniment on 
a xOdpa), see P, Girard, ib. p. 164 
n 


964 sqq. See Appendix. 

965. Kophtras: schol. V (int.) (cwuhras 
dé 8rt ToOvs ex Tov avrod dudddov Kat rbrov 
&\eyov) ; ‘inhabitants of the same urban 
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first, no boy’s voice was heard so much as whispering; next, 
those of the same ward marched through the streets in orderly 
procession, without their cloaks, to the music-master’s house, 


though it snowed as thick as meal. 


Then, step by step, the 


master taught his pupils to sit in a seemly posture, and to chant, 
‘Pallas, awful goddess, razer of cities,’ or ‘ the far-flung note,’ they 
the while having o’erwrested the key their fathers handed down. 


district’ (ep. Lys. 5 xwufjris), the urban 
x@uac (defined as dudoda, blocks of 
houses surrounded by streets, wict) corre- 
sponding to the rustic Sd7uo. (Photius, 
Plato, Legg. 746 pv, Isocr. vii. § 46). 
Possibly each district had its own school, 
which was a private adventure, at this 
time. 

yorvots: povoxlrwvas (‘in doublets’), 
but the vases show that, long before 
this age, all pupils were wrapped in 
iudrva (e.g. the cylix of Douris, Freeman, 
Schools etc, plate IA ete., P. Girard, 
Educ. athén. pp. 109 fig. 7, 168), see 
987 n. 

Kptpvedy: schol. V (int.) <el wey dud 
ToD 7. ., ef dé Sid Tod tT Su.> (avrl rod 
peydda) ; id. (ext.) xpluva eTdos ddevpou 
é€& od 7] maiTddn ylvera, & éore [rouvréote 
R Su.J] 7d Gdevpov- cat 7d evkalvew 
rantvex<y> “Ounpos [Il. x. 7] “dre rép re 
xiv érdduvey dpovpas” ; cp. Nicophron 
i. p. 777 K. (ii. p. 851 M.) vidérw pev 
addiras, | Yaxaférw 5 dproww, vérw 9’ 
érvec (but here, with real barley, as in 
the Golden Age). 

966. mpopalety, ‘to rehearse’; cp. 
476n. In the absence of books, learning- 
by-heart was done step by step. The 
teachers, who were seated, recited some 
verses which were repeated by the 
scholars, who remained standing, ep. 
P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 144, Free- 
man, Schools etc. plate IB. For such 
recitations cp. Plato, Prot. 325 E-6 A, 
P. Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. 
ii. p. 468 b, Introd. p. lxv. n. 1. 

Gitacner: sc. 6 Ypaymariorys OT Ké- 
@aporjs. Originally only instruction 
in music and gymnastic was required by 
the State (Plato, Crito 50 p); hence 
when ypdéumara was introduced, this 
department was entrusted to the teacher 
of povorx}, and both were given in the 
same school (P. Girard, Educ. athén. pp. 
127 sqq.). For the omission of the sub- 
ject (usual in the case of an official) cp. 
Ach. 11n., Eccl. 684. 

tuvéxovras: schol. V (int.) (dy7l rod 
wh oplyyovras, olov dveuévws didyorras, 


kal un €xONBovras ra aldoia é« Tov 
ovvéxew rods unpovs) [similarly Su. s.vv. 
T® pnpo). 

967. Schol. V (ext.) dpxh dopardbs dnote 
[? Spuvixou R], as "Eparoabévns <pyot R>* 
Ppivixos dé avrod ro’rov rod doparos 
ynwovever ws Aaumpoxdéous byTos “ Ilan- 
Adda mepoérokw [Su.: -érrokw MS.] 
<dewav Bedv eypexdouuov rorKAn{w 
mwohenaddxov [R: -odéxov V], ayvay ratda 
Aids peyddou <daudourmov>” [PLG. iii. 
p- 554 B.4]. (7d dé) [@ R] ‘‘rmvé- 
mopéy Tt Bobapa” [R: Bonua V] cal roiro 
bwédous apxn* gact dé wy ebpioxerOar 
6rov moré éorw* & yap amoomdopate 
év TH BiBrobjKy evpeiv ’Apicropdvyv 
[R: -ovs V]- rwes 6€ pact Kvdldou rivds 
“Epmiovéws ‘‘rnr. Te Bénua [Bdnua RJ 
Avpas.” (onuatver dé Tyr. dpOdv Te Kat 
tynrdv) [so also Su. s.v. rnAém.]; see 
the discussion of this scholiast in 
Bergk, ib. pp. 554, 722, Bernhardy 
(Hratosthenica, p. 218) and vy. Leeuwen 
(who substitutes Zrnorxdpov for gyno in 
the schol. ; indeed, Zry. may be the 
reading of V) attribute ‘‘IIa\\. zepo.” 
to Stesichorus, but ep. Wilam. Zezxt- 
gesch. d. gr. Lyriker, pp. 84 sqq. As 
Kvéléns is unknown to fame, Bern- 
hardy reads Kvélov (from Plato, Charm. 
155D; see Bergk, ib. p. 564), Nauck 
(Ar. Byz. gram. frr. p. 246 n. 3) 
Kyéldov. Hartung denies the existence 
of Kvdlas, and reads Kvdéeldny in Plato, 
Z.c., and Plut. De fac. in orbe luna, 
19§4; see 985 crit.n. For a ‘Cynic’ 
criticism of ‘‘IlaA\. mepo. xrd.” as a 
school exercise see Dio xiii. § 19 von 
Arnim, Introd, p. xliv. 

mepoérodww: cp. Aesch. Pers. 65 which 
Eupolis (i. p. 311 K.; ii. p. 499 M.) 
parodies (6 mepo. . . Mapixas), Callim. 
Lav. Pall, 43 &€£@’ ’A@nvala mepoerron- 
xXpuceoT HARE. 

tnréropov, ‘far-travelling,’ ‘ far-flung 
note’ (of the lyre) ; cp. Soph. Ané, 983 
(=‘ distant,’ rndwrés), Phil. 189 axo 
TnrEpavis. 

Béapa: cp. Aesch. Ag. 920. 

968. évrevapévous, ‘having o’erwrested 
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ei Sé tis adtdv Boporoyevoar %) Kdpreév twa 
KOT HY, 
olas of viv tas Kata piv ravtas tas SvaKondo- 
KGpTTOUS, 971 


éretplBero TuTTopevos Todas @s TAs Movaas adavifwv: 

év maidotpiBov S& Kabifovras Tov pnpov eer mpo- 
Banréo Oat 

rods matdas, bras tols tEwbev pndev Sei€evav amnvés: 


970 Om. frag. 219 (ib.) 971 Ppivw Ald, Su. (s.v.): Ppdvny R: 
Ppuvvw V || dvoxoAokdpras V 972 Meineke éverpifero || roAAas 
tumtopev os frag. (ib.) 973 ev] é« RV; acurious survival of Attic 
assimilation, which is normal in inscriptions, old papyri etc., but rare in 
mediaeval MSS, (cp. 604, Vesp. 399 crit. n., Aves 1694, Thesm. 1034, cel. 
1035) || KaOifovras R ete, Ald.: xaOifovros V: Badifovras Su. (s.vv. ev 
madoTpiBov) || Se? rods p. frag. (ib.) || Blaydes ro pnpo 974 Segarav 
frag. (ib.) || danvés codd., frag. (ib.): Blaydes desxés, dvasdés, andes: 


v. Leeuwen dyevvés: v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxx. p. 50) dnGés 


(Shak. Toil. 1. iii. 157) the “harmony,” 
‘having wrenched up the “harmony” to 
the highest’ (Cor. 1. viii. 11), viz. 
évrabelons THs NUpas éverelvavTo ol maides 
Ti appoviay, Biicheler, NV. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. 
p- 687; an allusion to the manly char- 
acter of the Dorian mode, cp. Alex. ii. p. 
403 K, (iii. p. 524 M.) 76 ravappdnoy (a 
musical instrument) 7d Kawov évrewor, 
Aristoxenus, Harmonics, ii. 42. 32 ras 
xopdds évrerauévas Tas avtds. Meta- 
phorical in Plato, Rep. 536 c, where 
Socrates says éreAaddunv bre éralfouer, 
kal waddov évrewdevos (‘too earnestly ’) 
elrov, Aeschin. ii. § 157. From this 
use must be distinguished Plato, Phaedo 
60 D évrelvas rods tod Alowov Nébyous 
(‘adapting words to verse,’ although 
W. H. Thompson takes that to be the 
sense here, viz. ‘setting to the words of 
the song the old traditional music’ ; see 
J. of Phil. xii. p. 185), id. Prog. 326 B. 
The two senses are combined in Persius 
vi. 3 sq. mire opifes numeris ueterumn 
primordia wocum | atgue marem strepi- 
tum fidis intendisse Latinae. 

appovlay : in Greek ‘harmony’ means 
a scale, especially the enharmonic scale, 
ep. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek 
Music, p. 56, Macran, Harmonics of 
Aristoxenus, p. 224 ‘Harmony in the 
modern sense of the word was in its 
infancy among the ancient Greeks.’ 
The Dorian scale (first developed by 
Terpander), as distinguished from the 
Phrygian and Lydian, was of a solemn, 


earnest, character: called péyy “ENA7- 
vikh apyovla by Plato, Laches 188 D, 
see also Rep. 399 c, 424 B sqq., Legg. 
700 D sqq.; congenial to the heart of 
Cleon (£g. 989)—but for a very different 
reason. For the educational effect of 
music, and its influence upon the pas- 
sions, the loci classict are Plut. De musica, 
§ 26, Aristot. Pol. v. (viii.) 5=1340a 
40 sqq.; see L. Grasberger, Hrzieh. 
etc. il, pp. 359, 363, A. Couat, <Aristo- 
phane, pp. 322 sqq., Freeman, Schools 
etc. pp. 113 sq. 


mapéSkav: for such forms cp. Thue. 
iv. 388 § 1, vii. 19 § 4 (questioned by 
Stahl, who reads ddeicay, mapeicay) ; 
not in Aeschylus or Sophocles, but 
common in Euripides, Xenophon, and 
the orators. In inscriptions they do not 
occur before the fourth century, and 
may have been introduced by the copyists 
into some of the prose authors. Here 
the form is allowable in anapaestic verse. 
The similar form guvjxare in Ach. 101 
is certainly wrong (see crit. n. ad Zoc.), 
Kihner-Blass, Gram. § 283. 2. 

970. Bopodoxedoatro: schol. V (ext.) 
(dyopatéy re ela % edredés*) [also Su.] 
(7d 6€ Kdupecév twa Kamm), olovel Ke- 
kKhacpévy TH Pwvy Thy Boy mpoevéyxorro 
[Su.: mpooéveyxo. MS.]. ‘Clown it,’ 
‘play the antick’ (Shak. Zoid. v. iii. 
86); ep. 910 n. 


kdprperev : ep. Thesm. 53 (of Agathon) 
kdpmrer O€ véas apidas érGv. ‘To min- 


>= 
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But if one of them clowned it, or attempted any of these curst 
and crooked trills and roulades of Phrynis’ school, he was 


swinged soundly for dimming the lustre of the Muses. 


Next, 


in the trainer’s school, they were taught to avoid ungraceful 
motions, which might shock the spectators; and, when rising, 


cing music, turn, trill, tweedle-trash’ 
(Browning). 

Kapryy: cp, 333 n. 

971. Kara: cp, 534 n. 

Ppivw: schol. V (ext.) 6 &. cOapwdds 
MorvAnvaios [R: MurvAd- V]- ofros Se 
Soxet mpGros [-ov Ruth.] xiBaploar map’ 
*AOnvatos Kal vixfoa Tavaéjvaa [R 
Su. : -o1s V] ért KadXlou dpyovros: Fr 58 
*Apisrokneldov wabyris, 0 dé ’Apioro- 
kneldns KiOapwdds Fv [% R] dpicros [also 
Su.]; id. (interlin.) (8voua KiPapwdod) ; 
ep. 333 n. Famous for his péAn odv- 
xaumy (Poll. iv. § 66), for which the 
locus classicus is Plut. De musica, § 6. 
The objection to such variations was 
Spartan (Plut. Agis, 10 § 4 where the 
ephor broke the strings of Phrynis’ lyre 
for violating the old usages) and (accord- 
ing to Joél, Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 
819) Cynic, cp. P. Girard, Educ. athén. 

i162; 


Tatras, ‘the notorious’; cp. 296 n. 

SvuockoAokdprrovs, ‘curst and crooked’; 
cp. 333 n., fr. 1. p. 552 K. (=Poll. iv. 
§ 64; not in M.) dwrdpioy eiyey Bédixdv 
kal kaymrixdy, ib. § 73 modKaurros 
<vépos>. ‘L’harmonie primitive était 
tendue, l’harmonie nouvelle était lache ; 
le chant se poursuivait jadis réguliére- 
ment, en droite ligne, pour ainsi dire; 
aujourd’hui, il suivait un courbe capri- 
cieuse’ (A. Couat, Aristophane, p. 324). 

972. émerp(Bero, ‘he was swinged 
soundly’ (Shak. Meas. v. i. 131), ‘re- 
ceived whipping-cheer’ (2 Hen. IV v. iv. 
5); ep. 1407, Aves 96, Ran. 571. The 
Spartan (and Cynic, Joél) pedagogue was 
fond of the stick, but it was not confined 
to them (Plato, Prot. 325 p, Lucian, De 
paras. § 13, fig. 2604 in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dict. ii. p.474a). [Plato], Axioch. 
gives a morose picture of school-life, 
but it is exaggerated, as the Athenian 
system of education was remarkable for 
its douceur ; see P. Girard, Educ. athén. 
p. 250, L, Grasberger, Hrzieh. ete. ii. p. 
100 n. 1. 

moAAds, ‘many a swashing blow’ 
(Shak. Rom. 1. i. 69); ep. Vesp. 106 n. 

apavi{wv, ‘dislimning’ (Shak. Ant. 
IV. xii. 10), ‘collying’ (Oth. 11. iii. 208), 
‘slubbering’ (ib. I. ili. 227), ‘eclipsing’ 


(3 Hen. VI iv. vi. 63), ‘blurring’ (Ham. 
111. iv. 40 ‘Such an act That blurs the 
grace and blush of modesty’) ; ep. 542 n. 
(in a different sense), Aleman 94 B.4 
tav Mécav xaraiice’s (interpreted by 
Eustath. 1547. 50 as dgavices). Simi- 
larly used in Nicias’ last appeal to his 
fleet, Thuc. vii. 69 § 2 (ras marpiKas 
dperas . . wh ddaviter). 

973. Schol. V (ext.) els rdv Térov 8rrov 
yuuvagovrar of matdes kal diarplBovow, || 
Touréativ, evkdopws KabecOFvar, ws pundev 
Tois mepiecTaow Nrodeitar dxoopov [also 
Su. s.vv. év macd. ]. 

év: cp. Vesp, 642 n. 

matSorp(Bov: cp. Plato, Gorg. 452 8B. 
In origin, gymnastic was older than 
‘music’; but in the fifth century it was 
entrusted to special teachers, who began 
only when the literary and musical 
training was fairly complete (at 12-14 
years of age) (cp. Aristot. Pol. v. (viii.) 
4=1338 b 89); but doubtless some 
physical training was given even in the 
elementary schools. 

The Paedotribes here represents the 
palaestrae, which, in general, were re- 
stricted to immature youths, not yet of 
the ephebic age, cp. 417 n., P. Girard, 
Educ. athén. p. 26, Grasberger, Erzieh. 
ete. i. pp. 263 sqq., Freeman, Schools 
etc. p. 126 n. 6. 

KaO(fovras: viz. ‘squatting’ on the 
ground in oriental fashion, not ‘on 
seats’ as in the schools (Plato, Prot. 
325 x), ep. P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 
187n. 2. This passage is so represented 
by Browning (Aristophanes’ Apology), 
‘Ah, golden epoch! While the nobler 
sort Wore no long curls, but used to 
crop their hair, Gathered the tunic well 
about the ham, Remembering ’twas soft 
sand they used for seat At school-time, 
while—mark this—the lesson long, No 
learner ever dared to cross his legs !’ 

mpoBaréobar: cp. Lys. 987, Ran. 201 
m™. TO xeipe (‘to throw out the hands’ 
in rowing). 

974. trois tw0ev: spectators were 
allowed admittance to the palaestrae at 
this time, though excluded in an earlier 
age, cp. Aeschin. i. §§ 9 sqq. 

SelEerav: cp. Hecl. 97. 
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clr ad wddw adOis avictdyevov ovprpjoat, Kal mpo- 


voeta Gat 


975 


elSwdov tolcw épactaiow ths HRns pi) Katarelrrery. 
mretfrarro 8’ dv rovpdarod ovdels mais tmévepOev tor 


ay, OOTE 


Tots aidotovce Spocos Kal xvoos dovwep pnrovow errgvOeu 
ovd’ dy paraxiy dupacdpevos THY pavyy mpos TOV 


épactny 


avis éavTov Tpoaywyevav Tois 6fOarpois EBddifev, 980 
ovd’ avenécbar Seurvodvr é&nv xebdratov Ths papavisos, 
ovS avvnbov trav rpecButTépwv aprratew ovdé oéduvor, 
oO? bd lal PANSY / 35° v \ sO 
ovd’ drxpodhayeiv, ovdé Kiyrifev, ovd toyery TH TO 


évarna€. 


975 wédwv] Biicheler (N. Jahrb. Ixxxiii. p. 687) xove (but it is 
doubtful whether -iv is short) || dvuorapevovs Ald., frag. (ib.), Su. (8.v. 


cuppjoa) || cvvynoas frag. (ib.) || mpovociaBar RV frag. (ib.) : 


Su. (lc.), Ald. 
codd, || karaAuretv RV dett. al. 
aidotors RV 


etc, Ald. : 


amnvés, ‘repulsive.’ An epic word 
(literally ‘with averted face,’ hence 
‘unfriendly’); not found in ‘tragedy, 
but occurring in Plato, Phaedr. 257 B 
Legg. 950 B; common in late prose (e.g. 
Ilept thous 32 § 7 danvels peradopal, 
‘shocking’). The word has _ been 
‘solicited,’ but it is probably right. 
mpoonvys ‘gentle,’ ‘pleasant,’ was more 
common (Thue, vi. 77 § 2), cp. Willems, 
Bull. de VAcad. roy. de Belg., 1906, 
p- 667. As is said in Plato (Prot, l.c.), 
the teachers were enjoined to care as 
much for the evxooula of the children 
as for their mental or physical culture. 

975. ad maw adds: only here in 
Aristophanes, ep. Soph. OC. 1418 (where 
see Jebb), Phil. 952 ab@us ab wddw, Eur. 
Hel, 932 maw . . adOis ad’. A curious 
use when consecution, not opposition, 
is implied. 

avirrapevov: for the change from the 
plur. to the sing. cp. Vesp. 553 n. 

cuppioar: schol. V (int.) xarépyov 
<yap Su.> rdv rérov Srrov éxdOnvro, tva 
Hh onpetov ris HBns adrOv Karadelwor 
tots [R Su.: rods V] épacrais [R Su.: 
-as V]; ep. Diphil. ii, p. 558 K. (iv. p. 


T povonrat 


976 Omitted by R, but written in after 977 || €pacrais 
978 


977 Cobet 1Acipero 


979 dvpacdpevos] Kepardpevos V (a gloss, ep. Ijzeren, 
De uit. princ. codd. p. 61): Blaydes Siadpuvdpevos 
frag. (ib.) (an Atticizing alteration) || ¢Badufas V 
ov) édXécOar Su. (.v. Kepadaly : 


980 row odOarpow 
981 dav éXecBar RV 
éder Oar in codd. ABVE) || 


400 M.) éfarloraya | tov dudirdarnra 
avaropécas (so as to obliterate the traces), 
Aristaen. Zp. ii. 22. 

977. AAebaro: cp. 836. 

dv with empiric aor., cp. Vesp, 269 n. 
For its repetition ep. ib. 171 n. 

978. xvots: lit. ‘chaff’ (fr. i. p. 
411 K.; ii. p. 981 M. <évos> els &xupa. 
kal — more commonly ‘down’ 
(Metag. i. p. 705 K 751 M., 
[Theocr. ] see 49), ee aor of fruit 
(Virg. Eel. ii. 51). 

This passage has been imitated by 
Plut. De prof. in virt. § 8 (those Aye 
read Plato, and nothing else that is not 
genuinely Attic, damep Spbcov cal xvouv 
amrodperouévous th av dddo galys FH 
papudkay 7d edddes kal 7d avOnpdov aya- 
Tay ;). 

phroww: viz. Kudwrlos, cp. Ach. 
1199 n., Anth. Pal. ix. 226 pjrwrv xvous 
émtxapmldcos, Mart. x. 42. Where we 
speak of the ‘down of peaches’ the Greeks 
said ‘ quinces,’ Willems, Budi. de 2’ Acad. 
roy. de Belg., 1906, pp. 669 sqq. 

érqvOe: cp. 1174, Vesp. 1065. 

979. padakty: ep, 230 n. 

vpacdpevos, ‘tempering’ (Shak. 7%¢. 
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to smooth the sand, so as to leave no impressions of their 
youthful forms. Then, in those days, no boy anointed himself 
below the navel, so that a tender quince-like down clad their 
limbs. Nor did he temper his voice to softness, and strut along, 
giving the leer of invitation with his eyes. At meals, a boy was 
taught not to snatch the head of the radish, nor to grab before 
his elders dill or parsley, nor to gobble up titbits, nor to ti-he, 
nor to sit with crossed legs. 


(a oe ee i a a i a ha es hee g 
xepadatov Tis papavidos codd., frag. (ib): Oxford edd. kal xed. pad. (with 
Su. s.v. pagdavis in G): Blaydes cat pudXefov or puddAci” ioxvijs p. (Plut. 
544); but see comm. 982 ovd’ dvnfov RV dett. al., Su. (s.vv. padav,, 
kepaaiy): ovd dv dv, Ald.: Dindorf 0%8’ dvvnOov. In Attic the first 
syllable is long (Thesm. 486), except in Alex. ii. p. 343 K. (iii. p. 437 M.); itis 
short in lyrics (Sappho 78 B.*, Alcaeus 36 B,*), and in Alexandrine hexameters 


(Theoer. 15. 119). For the duplication of v ep. Bekk. An. 403. 3 


vV. ii. 200), ‘making the voice like paste’ 
(Thue. iii. 49 § 3); a curious metaphor. 
The sense is elaborately given by Persius 
i. 17 sq. haec . . sede legens celsa, liquido 
cum plasmate guttur | mobile conlueris, 
patranti fractus ocello, ‘after gargling 
your supple throat by a liquid process 
of tuning’ (Conington). To do this was 
properly called rAdrrew riv guvjv. 9. 
originally meant to mix water, etc. 
with a dry substance so as to turn it 
into paste (Aesch. Sept. 48 yijv Oavévres 
tive pupdcew ddvw) ; then, metaphori- 
cally, ‘to put in pickle,’ ep. Aves 462, 
Thesm. 75 €orw xaxév por wéya TL po- 


megdupapévov. See J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Syn. iv. p. 658, Bliimner, Technol. i. 
pe 6i a. 1. 


980. mpoaywyetwv: schol. V (int.) 
paurlfwr* (mrpoaryuryds yap 7 wavAlorpia), 
cp. Vesp. 1028, Shak. Lear iv. v. 25 
‘she gave strange cilliads and most 
speaking looks To noble Edmund,’ 
Wives 1. iii. 47 ‘she gives the leer of 
invitation.’ 

dp0adrpois: viz. instead of keeping 
them fixed on the ground (963 n.). 

981 sqq. According to Joél (Der echte 
Sokr. etc. ii. p. 819), a picture of the 
Spartan syssitia (Xen. Lac. Pol. 5 § 3), 
with which Antisthenes contrasts the 
Athenian banquets (fr. 69 Mullach) 6 
Kiéwy dé ra xamndela ra Arrixd gidiria 
<éxdde>. Lessons in good manners, such 
as those here described, were given by the 
paedagogus, who, however, was not an 
expert, as he was generally a barbarian 
slave, remarkable for his rudeness and 
vile accent ; cp. P. Girard, Educ. athén. 


p- 117, Freeman, Schools ete. p. 279, 
Plut. Virt. doc. posse, § 2. 

981. Schol. V (ext.) dvrt (rod) rh 
kepadhy* <Srt> otk ereuvoy KaTad pAKos, 
ws viv, d\Ad Kara KUKNOY <TH padavida 
Su.>* dyol dé [61a R] ry xeparyy, (Fyouw 
Td mpds rots dtdAAos [Ta PAA Su.] 
xavA@des) [also Su. s.v. keparaly], 

avedécOar: cp. Ach. 810 n. 

kepdAatov, ‘a solid chunk ’ of the 
head (J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 366), 
used especially of fish, cp. Callias, i. p. 
694 K.; ii. p. 7385 M.; in Ran. 854 
kepddatov pjua is a jest. 

THs padavidos: the article (which 
has been ‘solicited’), marks the radish 
as the customary byoyv, cp. Plut. 544, 
Amphis ii. p. 243 K. (iii. p. 311 M.) 
Baris aryopdsuv Syov . . | étdv damodavew 
ly Otwv ParnpixkGv <Kock> | padavidas 
érOuuet mplacbat, walverar. 

982. avvnPov, anethum graueolens 
L.; another humble, and despised, 
dainty, cp. Thesm. 486, Eubul. ii. p. 
176 K. (iii. p. 222 M.) & rats yevucxats 
evwxlas | dutdwv tapdytwrv écOlovo’ éxd- 
arore | dvynOa xal cé\wa cal pdvaplas | 
kal kdpdap’ éoxevacpéva. 

mperButépwv : for the gen. ep. Vesp. 
1369 n. 

983. dodayeiv: here of the dyor par 
excellence (‘fish,’ cp. Vesp. 301 n., Plut. 
Qu. conv. iv. 4, 2 § 5). Diogenes (Plut. 
Virt. doc. posse, § 2) is said to have given 
a box on the ear to the paedagogus of 
a boy whom he saw eating dor. 

KixAlfew: schol. V (ext.) Armapods 
bprvyas écblew, Touréorw [tyou R] 
klxdas* erepoe [dAdo R] dé (7d) ardxrws 
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AAI. dpyaid ye nat Avrrodiddyn Kati TeTTiyor avapeota 
kal KndeiSou kat Bovdoviwr. 
AIK. GAN obv tatr éotly éxeiva, 985 


cE dv dvdpas Mapabwvopdyous jun maidevors eOperer. 
av S& Tods viv evOds ev ipatios mpodiddoKes évTeTU- 
AiyOar 
aoTe p amayyecOat, Stay opyeicOar Tlava@nvaios Séov 
> 4 
avutous, 


984 AuizoAlws?) RV (sic) etc., Su. (s.v.), Ald.; see comm. || Kat ante 
TeTT, om. V 985 KyxeiSov R etc., Ald.: Kyxidov V: Kyxidiov Su. 
(s.v. Kyxidvos) : Kndidov Phot. (Naber Kyxidov): Kyxcdov frag. (ib.) (altered 
by a late hand to Kydvdov). The true name was probably Kydeidyns (Nauck, 
Ar. Byz. gram. frr. p. 246 n. 3), who may have been the father or grand- 
father of the musician mentioned in an inscription of the end of the fifth 
century (U. Kohler, Ath. Mitt. viii. p. 33) 986 Mapabwvoudxovs 
R etc., Ald.: Mapafwvopdyas V, cp. Ach. 181 crit. n. (the latter may be 
a lyric form) 987 €v ipariours SiddoKers codd., Su. (sv. evOds) : 
Hermann, Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 312) twarious rpodiddoxes ; for the neglect 


of the diaeresis in the reading of the codd. see Vesp. 568 n. 


yed\av: ‘to ti-he’ (Jonson’s Every Man 
an his Humour, I. iii.), an onomatopoeic 
word (=Germ. kichern), ep. 1073, fr. 
i. p. 480 K. (ii. p. 1085 M.), Theocr, xi. 
78, Alciphr. iii. 27 § 2 (=ii. 24 Schepers), 
id. 74 § 2 (=iii. 42 Schepers), id. i. 33 
§ 3 (=iv. 6 Schepers). Similar words 
are kaxdfew, kaxAdgewv. The derivation 
from «xX is absurd. 

évaddaé: for this inelegant attitude 
see the cylix of Douris, P. Girard, Educ. 
athén. p. 108, Freeman, Schools etc. p. 
92, plate IB. 

984. dpxata: 
Prom. 317. 

Avrod.8y: schol. V (ext.) 7a A\eydueva 
Avdowa raira cat Acirddea [R: -d- V]° 
ottrws dé édéyero & TH mone? Act eOvero 
[also Su.J' 7d dé rerriywv bre <dpxatov> 
TO Tovs TérTvyas avamdéxew, Touréort 
KpwBvrous, 7 drt of madacol (inf.) Kara rv 
dvathoxivy Trav TtpixOv xpvo@ rérriyt* 
Tekunprov dia 7d halvecOa bre a’rdxOoves 
elev (of "AOnvator, ws Kat ol rérrvyes) 
[similarly in Su. }. 

has rods rérrvyas mapé\aBev [Su. : 

-ov R] émeid} of wadaol xrrd.; the feast 
Aurodtea (Paw 420) was held on the 
14th of Scirophorion (June-July) and 
was sacred to Zeus IloNevs, dd rOv rept 
Tovs mehdvous [Trav -wy MS.] Kal rods 
Bots cupBdvrwv (schol. Pax l.c.). The 


cp. 821 n., Aesch. 


festival had two parts, of which the 
first was connected with the harvests, 
the second being associated with blood. 
The latter feature modified the character 
of the celebration, transforming an essen- 
tially joyous feast into one of death. 
Originally the festival was held at the foot 
of the citadel, where it was usual to place 
some corn on the altar of Zeus Hypatus. 
When blood was introduced, a second 
altar was required. In classical times, 
the sacrifice took place on the Acropolis, 
where one altar was placed near the 
Erechtheum, on which the fruits of the 
earth were offered ; the other altar was 
that of Zeus Polieus. The sacred ox 
was allowed to devour the fruits, and, 
in consequence of this sacrilege, was 
sacrificed on the second altar (985 n.) ; 
see Band, De Diipol. sacro Athen., J. 
Wackernagel, AA. Mus. xlv. pp. 480 
sqq., E. Pottier in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. ii. p. 269, Jane Harrison, Proleg. 
pp. 111 sqq., J. G. Frazer, Golden 
Bough,? ii. p. 295, Paus. i. 24 § 8, 
28 § 11. For the correct form of the 
word (AuroNea) ep. J. Wackernagel, 
ib. p. 481. At sems to have been 
originally a dialectal dat. of Zevs, the 
word being formed from 7 6uvcta <r@> Al 
<7@> morsel (ep. Acowrhpia). 

tettlywv: cp. Vesp, 1267 n., Neil on 
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U. R. What musty saws, reeking of ‘hobby-horses’ and old- 
time rites, of forgotten bards, and sacrifices out-worn ! 
J. R. Yet such the training that reared up the heroes of 


Marathon. 


But you teach the lads of to-day to coddle their 


limbs with wraps. Oh, I choke with rage, when they are called 


Eq. 1331. Until the time of Pericles, 
old-fashioned Athenians wore their hair 
in a xpwBddos, fastened with an évepois 
(£q. 1331, Thue. i. 6, Heracl. Pont. ap. 
Athen. 5120, ib. 5185, 525 Fr, Lucian, 
Nav. § 3), in view of their autochthonous 
origin (for which Antisthenes, fr. 129 
Mullach, said they were no better than 
drréXeBor). The cicalas seem to have 
been a kind of spiral passed through 
the hair. Many of these have been 
found in Italian tombs (for a representa- 
tion of which cp. Studniczka in 
Classen’s Thuc.* i. p. 339, Helbig, Hom. 
Ep. p. 169 n. 11). 

dvdperra: poetical, cp. H. Richards, 
Aristoph. etc. p. 154; here in a bad 
sense, like dvdmXews (Eccl. 1072), ep. 
[Dem.] xxv. § 32. 

985. Schol. V (inf.) Kyxiéns [perhaps 
Kvu-: Kyxeldns R] S:OuvpduBwv romris 
mavu apxatos* méuvynrat dé avrod Kparivos 
<Ilavérras R [=i. p. 61 K. ; ii. p. 106 
M.). | id. (int.) (€opry @re rapa ’APnvalas 
émitedoupévn TH ’AOnvd: ddws.) éoprh 
"AOnvalwy mavu dpxala* &y yap Tots 
AdiroXeios [R: -rXuc- V] pact [dyoi MS.) 
Boty 1rd wémavoy xatagpayeiv 7d mape- 
oxevacuévoy els Thy Ovalay Kal rovrov 
xdpw Bodv @sovow [also in Su., with 
much more]. || <év rots AtizoXelous, did 
Tov Body tov gayivta 7d mémavoy, Kal 
tud&rTa dia To womdvou R>. 

KydelSov: cp. 967 n. 

Bovdoviwy: the antiquated ceremony 
of slaying the ox, which took place at 
the Dipolia (984 n.). Possibly the 
first feast of the B. was originated by an 
accident, which determined the nature 
of the expiatory ceremony ; viz. the ox 
was slain in a fit of passion, for the 
sacrilegious eating of the meal; the man 
(Bourémos, Boudévos) who slew the ox, 
being seized with horror, threw away 
his axe and fled; the ox was carved by 
the darrpol, cooked on the second altar, 
and was then eaten; but, in order to 
repair the deed, its skin was stuffed, and 
set on its legs, as if the beast were still 
alive. But the pretence did not amount 
to much, as each of the subordinate 
agents (animate and inanimate) was 


accused in turn of the sacrilege (before 
the Archon sitting in the Prytaneum). 
Finally, the axe was found guilty and 
thrown into the sea; see Aelian, VH. 
viii. § 3, Topffer, Att. Geneal. p. 149, 
Stengel in Pauly-Wissowa, Zne. iii. p. 
105 b, id. Hermes xxviii. p. 489, E. 
Pottier in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. 
ii. p. 270, Mommsen, Heort. pp. 450 
sqq-, Wilamowitz, Eur. Herc. i. p. 60, 
v. Prott, Rh. Mus. lii. pp. 187 sqq., 
Stengel, Opferbriiuche d. Gr. p. 217. 
For representations of the Bovdéros (from 
a liturgical calendar found at Athens) 
ep. Daremberg et Saglio, Z.c. fig. 2458. 
Jane Harrison, Proleg. pp. 111 sqq., 
finds the origin of the festival in man’s 
demand for fiesh food, which, on account 
of the d&yos involved, could be procured 
only by a series of expiations. 

GAN’ otv: cp. Vesp. 1129 n. 

Tatra . . ékelva: cp. Ach. 41 n. 

986. dv8pas: in a complimentary 
sense, cp. Ach. 707 n. 

MapaSwvopdxous: cp. Ach. 181 n. 

tmaldevois: not the same as mavdela, 
but emphasizing the activity of the 
teachers. The word is often mistrans- 
lated, e.g. in Thesm. 175 (Ao ce ris 
madedoews (‘I envy you for the way in 
which you have trained yourself’), Thue. 
ii. 41 § 1 Adywrhv wacav ridw Tijs 
“EAAdSos maldevow elvar (=madevrpiar), 
Plato, Prot. 349A ceavrdy (viz. Prota- 
goras) dmédpnvas maideUcews Kal aperiis 
diddoxadov ‘a teacher of pedagogy’ (to 
use ‘a vile phrase’). 

987. ev00s: viz. even from childhood. 

ipartous: in better days, the boys 
were yuuvol, they now are smothered in 
the ample folds of the cloak, which, 
according to this passage, was recently 
introduced ; but the vases tell a different 
tale, cp. 965 n, 

évrervAlxOat: a comic verb, cp. 10 
n., Plut. 692, Diocl. i. p. 769 K. (ii. p. 
840 M.), Lys. 663 évrefpidcOar. From 
turn ‘a bolster,’ an Ionic word (Ach. 
860 n., Phryn. p. 256 Ruth., p. 173 
Lobeck, Poll. vii. § 191). 

988. amdayxeor8ar: cp. 1036 n., 1376, 
Ach, 125 n., Vesp. 686 n. 
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APIZTOPANOYS 


tiv aomiia Ths Kwodis Tpoéyov aperdy THs Tpeto- 


ryeveins. 


lal x XN / / 
Mpos TavT, @ perpaxsoy, Oappav éue tov Kpeittw Royov 


€ on 
aipov* 


990 


lal \ \ / > , 
KaTioTHon pceiy ayopayv Kal Badavelwv arréxerOau 
Cal lal ve x UA / 
Kal Tols aloxpois aicytverOar, Kav oKxwTTH TIS CE, 


préyer Oar: 


al / 
Kal tov Odewv toils mperButépors brravictacba Tpoc- 


Lovo, 


a / ta : 
Kal pn Tepl Tors cauTod yovéas oKatoupyeiv, adAO TE 


pndev 


989 Herwerden tis kwAfs: the sing. subject is harsh here after avtovs 
immediately preceding ; 975 is less difficult, as the fresh clause is introduced 
by efra: Blaydes ths YwArs || Tprroyeveins RV: Tprroyeveias codd. dett., 


ep. Eg. 763 “A@nvain (in a ritual formula) 
Ald.; cp. v. Herwerden, Mnem. xxiv. p. 40 


993 Oaxov RV ete, 
994 wept Ald., Su. 


(s.v. &xpnora): mapa RV etc, Su. (lc, in codd. ABC), ep. Ach. Introd. 
p. lIxxx. 13 || ceavrod RV || cxasovpyetv RV ete.: kakouvpyetv Su. (l.c.): 
kakoepyeiv Ald. (a gloss, cp. Ijzeren, De uit. prince. codd. p. 64) 


opxetoPar: schol. V (int.) apxodvro 
[yap év R] rots Tavatnvatas év 8rdoats ob 
matdes' did <dé R> 7d amperés, neat, 
mpoéxovtes Tv aldolwy Thy domlda, id. 
(int.) (7d é&fs rhv domlda ris Tpiro- 
yevelas ws [kat MS.] év ry momar domdn- 
popotyrwy airav, déov mepixadtrrec Gar 
tiv aloxtynv): viz. in the upplyn 
(bellicrepa saltatio), borrowed from 
Sparta, where it was a national dance, 
in which even women took part (Xen. 
Anab. vi. 1 §§ 12 sq., Plato, Legg. 796 B 
sq., Athen. 630 ©, Grasberger, Erzieh. 
etc. iii. p. 298), but at Athens it was 
reserved for certain festivals. For a 
description of its merits see Plato, ib. 
815.4. There is some doubt as to the 
exact character of the violation of 
etiquette here; perhaps the stripling’s 
left arm was tired from holding the 
shield, and he was forced to clasp it 
in front of him, with both hands, 
against his chest. This was a difficult 
operation, possible only to a Sir Boyle 
Roche, if he had to accompany himself 
with a trumpet while he danced (P. 
Girard, Educ. athén. p. 216), or if he 
had to carry a sword, as many hold 
(but see the extant reliefs, and W. E. 
Downes, Cl, Rev. xviii. pp. 101 a sqq.) ; 
possibly (as van Leeuwen suggests), the 


modern youth, being unused to light 
attire (the dancers were ‘ naked’), tries 
to shelter his bare limbs behind his 
shield. Very similar are the comic 
complaint of Dionysus in Ran. 1089 
sqq., and the picture of a suffering 
‘Falstaff’? during a march in Plato, 
Rep. 556D. There were prizes for the 
dance open to men, boys, and children 
(Mommsen, Heort. pp. 162 sqq., Gras- 
berger, Hrzieh. ete. p. 829). For repre- 
sentations on vases cp. JHS., 1884, 
pl. 43. 


Tlavabyvatos: cp. 886 n. 


Séov avrovs: schol. R (not in V) 87ray 
Xpela. 


989. mpoéxov: cp. 973 n. 


Gedy: for the change to the sing. 
ep. Vesp. 553 n. 


Tpwroyeve(ns : an epic name (JJ. iv. 
515 etce., Herod. iv. 188 sq., vii. 141), 
about whose origin there has been much 
controversy both in ancient and modern 
times, see Jane Harrison, Prim. Ath. 
p- 64, Gruppe, Myth. p. 250 n. 8, Farnell, 
Cults etc. i. p. 267, Neil on Hq. 1189. 
According to Gruppe, J.c., the most 
probable origin is rperw rpduos (Hesych. ), 
so that the name would mean ‘causing 
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to dance at Athena’s festival, and each holds his shield in front 


of his codpiece, and recks not of the ‘Triton-born.’ 


Therefore, 


young sir (¢o PHIDIPPIDES) take heart, and choose me, the Better 


Reason, as your guide. 


Thus will you learn to hate the market- 


place, and to keep away from hot-houses, and to blush at things 
that are shameful, and to blaze up, if any mock you: further, to 
give up your seats to your elders as they approach: never to be 
a rudesby to your parents, nor to do aught base that would 


fright’; but Aristophanes was not a 
scientific etymologist, and certainly con- 
nected the title with ‘water’ (Lys. 347, 
perhaps from Tritonis in Libya, ‘ whence 
the Greeks obtained the dress and 
aegis of the statues of Athena,’ as Jane 
Harrison argues). 


The ‘disregard of T.’ was shown by 
their effeminacy in a dance celebrated 
in honour of the warlike goddess (ep. 
F, Thiersch, Aristophanea, p. 676). 


990. mpds taira: cp. Vesp. 648 n. 
Neil (Zq. 622) attempts to distinguish 
mpos Tatra from mpds rade (1030 etc.) as 
being defiant, while the latter is used in 
a friendly appeal. The present passage 
makes the distinction very doubtful. 


991. Schol. R (not in V) dyzi rod 
pabjon mice THy ExkAnolav. 

pioety dyopdv: the absence of the 
article (except after a local prep., Vesp. 
492 n.) is curious, unless the metre 
justifies it. For the moral objection 
to frequenting the market-place cp. 
1003, yg. 1373, Plato, Theaet. 1730 
(it is strange to philosophers, even in 
their dreams); hence dyopatos (Ran. 
1015) came to mean ‘a loafer,’ and 
dyopafew (Ach, 720 n.) ‘to loaf.’ 


Baravelwv: the objection to ‘hot- 
houses’ (Shak. Meas. 11. i. 67) was 
Socratic (Plato, Symp. 1744), and 
‘Cynical’ (837 n., Xen. Mem. iii. 13 § 3, 
Joél, Der echte Sokr. etc, ii. p. 819), 
but they were popular with the medical 
profession, except in the case of those 
enjoying rude health (Plut. De san. 
praec. §17). Such asceticism was often 
ridiculed by the comic poets (Hermipp. 
i. p. 248 K.; ii. p. 418 M., Com. adesp. 
iii. p. 410 K.; iv. p. 661 M.). It is 
curious that here the Just Reason is 
arguing in favour of a Socratic practice 
(Brentano, Untersuch. p. 62). 


992. pdéyeo@ar: schol. V (interlin.) 


épvOpiav ; or possibly ‘to blaze up,’ ep. 
Soph. OC. 1695 (a mark of grief). To 
bear patiently an unseemly jest, or a 
reproof, in the view of the Greeks, 
argued a poor spirit ; but it was neither 
dyevvés nor dmraldevrov to smile at a jest 
<un> alaxivn preyouevov Thy Yuxjyv—even 
at one’s own expense—that had no Ufpis 
in it (Plut. De aud. § 16), since a good 
man should feel shame only at what is 
really shameful (id. Cato min. 6). 


993 sq. Schol. V (int.) (drrixds dyrl 
TOU Owkwv* Néyer dé tt ToOds TpecBuTépous 
mpoTimav <puabjoy> Kal rd wh) daraldevra 
moew els [rapa R] rods cavrod yovets 
[-€as R] [also Su. s.v. dxpyora]; pro- 
bably merely a lament for the diminu- 
tion of the respect paid to age such as 
has been common in all ages, ep. Juv. 
xiii. 55. These marks of reverence are 
mentioned by Herod. (ii. 80) as being 
peculiar to the Egyptians and Spartans 
(Tyrtaeus 12. 41 B.4); according to 
Joél, they were ‘Cynical’ (Xen. Cyr. 
vili. 7 § 10, where Cyrus is really a 
Cynic). 

993. @dxwy: where men met for gossip 
(=)écxar), cp. Hom. Od. xv. 468, Herod. 
ix. 94, Xen. Lac. pol. 9 § 5, Cyr. viii. 
7§10, Symp. 4 § 31; itis an old word 
used in a special sense (Vesp. 186 n.) 
in comedy (Ran. 1515, 1522), as well as 
in prose (Plato, Politic. 3884, Rep. 
516 &, etc.). 


994. mwepl: cp. Hy. 831 piapwraros ay 
mept tov Sjuov, Men. Dau. 59 (of a son) 
kal mepl & ws tvecrw evoeBeorary. 
Chiefly found in the orators, cp. Lysias 
xiii. § 2, Isocr. iv. §§ 108, 147, 155, vii. 
§ 49 rept rods yovéas etauapreiv. 

okavovpyetv: schol. YV_ (interlin.) 
(mavoupyeiv) ; only here, but cxatds is a 
suitable word in the case of an offence 
against good manners (not against 
morals, as the scholiast says), cp, 629 n., 
Vesp. 1183 n, 
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a a a Ve ” > ? 
aicypov roveiv & tL THs Aldods pédrer Tayadw ava- 


TANTELY* 


995 


\ \ a 
pnd eis dpynotpidos eicatrewv, wa py mpos TadTa 


KEXNVOS, 


undo Brnbels irs ropvidiou, Tis evKrelas aroOpava bys: 
und avrevreity TS watpt pydev, pwnd “lamerov Kanré- 


oavTa 


prynoikaxhoas THY HruKxiav, é& 5 éveortorpopyOys. 


995 & r. RV (sic): Blaydes oS which, in Spic. Ar. p. 132, he retracts, 
rightly thinking the gen. can be supplied from the context || pedXreus 
rayadp dvardjoev R (sic): pw. dyadp d. V: Blaydes 6 m1 ris Ai. pedAAw 
tio ay, dvarharrew, dvardjoew may have been a gloss on dvamAdrrewv, 
which is said to be read by many inferior MSS. and which may represent 
maXddrrev (‘to stain, a word recovered by H. Diels, Hermes, xl. pp. 307 
sqq., cp. Plato, Phaedo, 82 D odpate raddrrovtes, MSS. wAdrrovtes) (cp. 


V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 36). 


Be that as it may, a simple text has been 


corrupted on account of the false information as to the reading of R, which 


has been given by editor after editor ; see comm. 


995. Schol. V (int.) (éaep wédAeu Tis 
aldots Ta dydA\wara mAnpGoat [also Su. 
s.v. dxpnora]* 7d dé dvardjoew avr rot) 
agdavifev [apavicew R], see crit. n. 

AiSots: the personification of Aids 
is Spartan, and ‘Cynical’ (Joél), cp. 
Xen. Symp. 8 § 36 (the Spartans) dedy 
ov thy Avaldevay adda THY ALSG voulfouer : 
see also Aesch. Sept. 409 rov Aloxuvns 
Opévoy | Tiudvra, Hum. 539. 

tayadpa, ‘the ideal’ (of modesty), 
but &. is more concrete, ep. Vesp. 315 n., 
Wilam. Herc. 49, Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p. 13 n. b Valpy, Plato, Symp. 222 4 
(Alcibiades says) duovyoudvous dé ldav 
<the words of Socrates> evpyjce Oecordrous, 
Kal mdelor’ dydd\wara aperjs év avrots 
éxovras (probably a reminiscence of this 
passage), [Dem.] xxv. § 385 dlxns kal 
evvoulas Kal aldods elor maow dvOpwrrors 
Bwpol, ol wev KddroTo. Kal ayuraro ev 
aith TH Wuxn exdorou kal TH Pdoet, of de 
kal Kow# Tots maor Tiyndy idpupévor, Kur. 
Hel. 1002 @veore & iepdv ris dixns euol 
péya | év rH poe: tmago honesti in 
Tac. Ann. xvi. 82 § 3 is less concrete 
than the Greek, and more closely 
approaches to the English ‘ideal.’ 

From this passage Aristides (i. p. 77 
Dind.) speaks of a young man being an 
dyaduwa ris Aldous; his metaphor is a 
natural extension of the idea here, and 
does not prove that he found dvam\drrew 
in his text. 


996 <iodtrev R(?) 


avarAjoewv, ‘to meal,’ ‘to slubber,’ 
‘to colly,’ ep. 1023, Ach. 847 n., Aesch. 
Sr. 275 N.? épwdtds yap tober mordmevos 
| bv0q ce woe [codd. -Eer] vndvos Kevd- 
pacw [Nauck for xeX.], Livy iv. 30 § 9 
urbs deinde impletur ; generally followed 
by a gen., but there are exceptions, cp. 
Thue. ii. 51 § 4 Erepos ad’ érépov Gepa- 
melas dvamimmrdAdmevo. <tHs vécou>; here 
the missing gen. can readily be supplied 
from alcxpév. 

996. eis: cp. Vesp. 123 n. 

épxyotpiSos : cp. Ach. 1091 n. 

tatTa: viz. what goes on in their 
houses, 

Kexnvas: Ach. 10 n., Hy. 804, Vesp. 
695 n., Hor. S. i. 1. 71 wndigque saccis | 
indormis inhians. For the double 
particip. cp. Vesp. 792 n. 

997. ptAw BAnels: schol. V (int.) 
dytl Tov Epwrt* ol'rws (yap) ereyov of 
Tanatol TO mrojoa Kat els épwra dyaryelv 
HMw Bddrev [similarly in Su. s.vv.]° 
(7d 6€ droOpavabfs avrl Tod) éxréons [also 
Su. s.v. dxypyora]. A familiar declaration 
of love (Diogen. iii. 63), as the tree was 
sacred to Aphrodite (cp. Theocr. v. 88, 
vi. 6 ‘sq., Virg. Eel. iii. 64, Catull. xv. 
19, where see Ellis), and the pips were 
a symbol of fecundity. There has been 
a controversy as to what fruit was in- 
tended by yjjdov ; it was probably the 
‘quince’ (cp. 978 n., Stesich. 29 B.4, 
Plut. Cont. praec. § 1, Anth. Pal. v. 
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slubber the image of Purity in your heart: nor to force your 
way into the den of a dancing-girl, lest, while agape on such 
pleasures, the callet pelt you with quinces, and wreck your fair 
fame: you will learn too, not to bandy words with your father, 
nor spitefully to call the old fellow Methuselah, who spent his 
prime in breeding you from a March chick. 


Su. (avv. droOpaveOyjs, axpnota, pirAw BAnOAvai): Grrew V: cioréevar 
Ald. 997 Blaydes rjv evxAclav 998 “Iarerdv] I suggest 
*Tazerov, ‘calling his years (the years) of I.’ || xaAécavra codd., Su. (s.vv. 
*larerés, dxpnota): Blaydes xadéo’ adrdv | pvyoixaxijoas (accepted by 
v. Herwerden, Mnem. xxx. p. 50): H. Weber xadéo’ atre. The ace. is 
ungrammatical, but it may have been induced by the proximity of so many 


infinitives, 
(Bywater’s ed.) 
aris o éveotrotpépycev 


For a similar irregularity cp. Aristot. Poet, 283=1459d 34 
999 Blaydes rHs 7AcKias || eveotpopyOns V: Blaydes 


291, Willems, Bull. de 1’ Acad. roy. de 
Belg., 1906, pp. 672 sqq.). Elsewhere 
it is used of every kind of tree-fruit 
except the nut; see B. O. Foster, ‘The 
Symbol of the Apple in Classical Anti- 
quity,’ Harvard Stud. x. pp. 39 sqq. 

mopvidtov, ‘puzzel,’ ‘punk,’ ‘drab,’ 
‘cot-quean, ‘harlotry,’ ‘flirt-gill,’ ‘ callet,’ 
‘stale,’ ‘ giglot wench.’ 

Gro8pavebys: a curious metaphor, 
possibly from chariot-driving (Pind. 0. 
vi. 97), but more probably from ship- 
wreck. Much difficulty has been caused 
by the gen.: ‘be broken off from your 
fair fame’ (L. & S.) is not a happy 
rendering ; ‘make shipwreck of your 
fair fame’ is satisfactory in sense, but 
does not explain the gen. dzo@pavew 
is generally used of breaking off a frag- 
ment from a larger body (Aesch. Pers. 
410 daofpaver mdvra Powtoons | vews 
képuuBa); here a man’s good name is 
the larger body from which the man 
himself is detached. According to 
Blaydes, the metaphor is from horns 
etc. (Plato, Phaedr. 2488 0d O7 . 
moat roNAd wrepa Opavovrat). 

998. avreureity: to contradict an old 
man—much more one’s father — was 
contrary to good taste, cp. Isocr. viii. 
§ 49. 

*Tameréy, ‘ass unpolicied’ (Shak. Ant. 
y. ii. 319), ‘a decayed dotant’ (Cor. v. 
ii. 47); schol. V (ext.) Ajpov, pmwpdv: 
(6 5¢ "Iamerds els rOy Terdvwr) [also Su. ] ; 
ep. Vesp. 1480 n. 

KadécavTa pyyoiKkaxkijoat: in accord- 
ance with the Greek idiom (cp. Ach. 


202 n., Vesp. 577 n.), the main idea is in 
the particip., ‘spitefully to call his age 
Iapetus.’ For the aor. particip. cp. 
Vesp. 535 crit. app. 

999. pyynoiukakfjoat: according to 
many commentators, governing Ti 7%., 
but an acc. (except of a neut. pron.) is 
unexampled after this verb. pynovxaxety 
is, in general, a grave word, with a 
familiar political sense, cp. Plut. 1146 
ph pvnockakyjons el od Pvdryv KkarédaBes 
(a proverbial use, since the sense, as 
given by schol. R, is ef kal émdovrnoas, 
vn érapOjs), an allusion to the famous 
amnesty, after the return of Thrasybulus 
(for the terms of which cp. Andoc. 
Myst. § 90, J. M. Stahl, RA. Mus. xlviii. 
pp. 250 sqq.); see H. Weber, Aristoph. 
Stud. p. 177, Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 235. 

MAuklav: schol. V (ext.) (riv pAcxlav) 
Tov marpos, (dndovére* 7d dé eveorrorpo- 
pHOns, dvTl Tod érpddns) [also Su. s.v. 
&xpnora]; in a general sense, which is 
neither ‘youth’ nor ‘old age.’ ry 7. is 
more pathetic than rév yépovra, which 
might have been expected, the sense 
being ‘the years that have brought him 
from youth to old age were spent in 
rearing you.’ Possibly, in the choice 
of the word, the poet was influenced by 
a reminiscence of Hom. Od. iii. 49 ad\da 
vewtepos éoTw, dunrkln & éuolair@. It is 
possible to take ri 7%. with ‘Idr., 
‘Japetus in respect of his age’ (cp. 
Herod. iii, 184 véos 7AuKinv). This con- 
struction would be more in accordance 
with the prose usage, but the pathos 
would thereby, perhaps, be lessened. 

é€: possibly, as Professor Beare sug- 


Q 
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AAI. ei tadr’, & perpdxwov, relon tovT@, vy Tov Acdvucor 
tots ‘Immoxpdtous véow ei€ers, Kal oe KaXovat BALTO- 
pappay. 1001 
AIK. dd odv Aumapds ye Kai edvavOns év yupvacios dia- 
Tpinvess, 
od oT@piAXwY KaTa THY ayopay TpLBoreKTpaTrEr’, oldzrEp 
ot vor, 


ovS édKopevos rept mpaypyatiov yAuoxpayTiNoyeEeTTL- 
Tplirtov* 

GAr’ eis “Axadjperay Kkatiov bd Tais popiais KaTa- 
OpéEn 1005 


1000 4] dv RV 1001 Kadodpev Su. (sv. BAvtopdppas) || BActo- 
pdppav Su.: KAvtoudupav RV (cp. Vesp. Introd. p. lvi., ib, 1193 crit. n.): 
BAttopépay Ald. 1002 otv Rete, Ald.: ov V 1003 cropirAwv 
V || Kock rpsBorcvtpdreN 1005 ’Axadnpiav codd.: ‘“Exadypiav Su. 
(av. “Axadnuia): Hermann ’Axadjpevav, which is required by the metre in 
Alex. ii. p. 306 K. (iii. p. 394 M.), ib. p. 327 K. (ib. p. 421 M) || xarapéfers 
V Ald. : dropéEer R Su. (s.vv. “Axadnuia, popiar), For the confusion of 
the prepp. cp. Ach. Introd. p. lxxx. 13; for the mid. fut. cp. Kiihner-Blass, 


Gram. ii. p. 554 


gests to me, ‘ out of which,’ ryv 7. being 
treated as a kind of gév, out of which 
Phidippides was bred, as (in Aves 699) 
the dv brnvémorv, laid by Eros, évedr- 
Tevoev yévos nuérepov (viz. of the birds), 
Thus, the reproach ‘lapetus’ would be 
converted into the honourable title of 
the first son of Earth, and one of the 
fathers of the race. Not equivalent to 
bré, unless he is speaking in tragic 
phrase (Aesch. 4g. 735 éx @¢00 mpoo- 
e4pépOn, Sobol. Praep. p. 85). 

éveorrotpoprOns : cp. 334 n. 

1000. tratra: cp. 87. 

1001. ‘Immoxpdtovs xrd.: schol, V 
(int.) <ofro ws Su.> dddes tives Kal 
dmatdevror Kwmwdodvra [éxwumdodyro Su. 
s.v. bwdes], (kal rdxa dv elnoay mpoxé- 
parol [Su.: mpooxed. MS.] rwes, ws ev 
Tewpyots <pnot Su. s.v. Tots ‘Imzok. [i. p. 
420 K.; ii. p. 992 M.]}> cal ev Torparnre 
Live ppeooo® Kis Maine UG (imi emmecce 
Himods év Aros [i. p. 285 K.; ii. p. 
477 M.]* eto’ [els MS. : om. Su.] ‘Im7o- 
Kpdrous re matdes [-as MS.] éxBdrcmol 
[éuB. Su.] reves, | BAnxnra réxva, Kal ov- 
dauds Tov<uod> rpdmov”’)* ra Se dvduara 
avitdy Tedéovrmos, Anuopav, IlLepuxdfjs 
[also Su.J* (7d d@ Bdctroudupary dvr rod 
pwpdy, Kal yap 7d Brlroy pwpdv eivar 
doxet Adxavov) [similarly in Su.]. Hippo- 
crates, the son of Ariphron, and nephew 


of Pericles, was general in 426-5 B.c., 
and 424-8 B.c., and was Demosthenes’ 
colleague in besieging Nicaea (Thue. iv. 
66 sq.) ; he fell at Delium in the follow- 
ing winter (ib. 89 sqq.), see Bergk, Reid. 
com. Att. p. 350, Kirchner, Prosop. Att. 
i. p. 502. His sons were swinish, and 
stupid ; and also of a litigious tempera- 
ment, as, on reaching man’s estate, they 
prosecuted their guardian, who delivered, 
in his own defence, a speech written by 
Lysias (fr. 122 Didot, Blass, Beredsamk.* 
i. p. 367). 

The jest téow for boty was a chestnut, 
in the case of these persons, cp. Zhesm. 
273 (Ach. Introd. p. lix.), Athen. 96 £; 
it has a ‘Cynic’ flavour, cp. Plut. 
De cupid. div. § 7 (Diogenes jestingly 
said) Meyapéws <dv> dvdpds BéAriov elvar 
Kptov 7} bov yevécOa (viz. ov, in reference 
to Ach. 738 sqq.). 

elEeus: cp. 341 n. 

PAtropappay: an epithet of the 
cousins of Hippocrates, cp. schol. Plato, 
L, Alc, 118 & EavOurmos cal Idpados, oi 
Ilepixdéous lol, ots Kal BA. éxddovy. 
Brir[ rac yap Kat BAlt[T]wves (Ach. Introd. 
p. liti. (5)) of edjOes: udupara (a word 
unknown elsewhere) 5¢ 7a Bpwpara* Kal 
TO écOlew ’Apyeto [ai patac Kock] pap- 
pudy (also in Phot.) @\eyov: éx rovrwy 
ody atvGerov 7d BX. 6 écOlwy eviOws, ws 


ek 
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U. R. Marry, young sir, if you give heed to him in this, 
you'll grow like to Hippocrates’ litter of sons, and men will call 


you ‘mammy-suck,’ 


J. R. Nay, you will pass the time in the wrestling-schools, 
sleek of look, and ruddy-cheeked, not babbling in the market- 
place light bavin wit, like the youth of to-day, nor being haled 
into court about some straw-splitting, loud-lunged, contradic- 
tious, desperate suit; but, descending to the Academy, you will 
run your laps beneath the olive-trees, having garlanded your 


kal cukoudupas 6 cuxopdyos: so Hesych. 
éore [Naber for émi] ris madixijs pwvijs 
écOlew. On the other hand, according 
to Phrynichus (ap. Bekk. An. p. 31. 8) 
BXtrov (=‘ orach’) was an insipid vege- 
table (in Men. iii. p. 245 K. ; iv. p. 307 
M. Brcrddes yuvatces=‘ worthless’), and 
pwaupa was ‘mother’; hence the com- 
pound would mean 6 émi 77 rijs unrpds 
tpopy é&lrndos yevouevos. The Romans 
followed this explanation, cp. Plaut. 
Truc. 854 blitea et luteast meretrix nisi 
quae sapit in uino ad rem suam (possibly, 
as y. Leeuwen suggests, a translation of 
Menander’s phrase). But Bergk may be 
right in interpreting Bdro- as wéXx (cp. 
pedurrléns ‘noodle,’ ‘John-a-dreams,’ 
Vesp. 336 n., Ran. 991), in which case 
the compound should be compared 
with rn@adrdadots (Com. adesp. iii. p. 400 
K.; not in M.), pauuddpermos, or paupud- 
xu0os (Ran. 990, from paupla, the ery of 


a child). 
1002. GAN otv . . ye: cp. Vesp. 
1129 n. 


Autapds )( aixunpds, cp. 1011 n., 
Ach. 639 n., Plut. 616. 

evavOns: cp. Pind. 7. vii. (vi.) 34. 
Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 819) points 
out that this was a ‘Cynical’ trait, cp. 
Xen. Lac. pol. 5 § 8 ard rév aitay citwy 
ol wey Starrovotpmevor etx pool Te Kal evoapkor 
kal eVpworol elow, ot 6 drove. repvon- 
pévor Te Kal aloxpol cal dabevets dvadal- 
vovrat, but it was not left to the Cynics 
to discover this. 

1003. orwptdAdAov: schol. R (not in 
V) pdvapay, cp. Ach. 429 n.; more 
common in mid. (e.g. Ach. 579), but cp. 
Ran. 1310. 

kata tiv ayopdv: cp. 991 n.; for the 
article cp. Vesp. 492 n. 

tpiBoXektpdireAa: schol. V (ext.) &x 
rot tplBodos[-ou MS. ] kal éxrpdzrenos (do. ] 
ovrykerrac’ <dvrTl rod Su.> ox<dAd>npa kal 
émaldeura Kai drdBrnra <Kal dvwuara Su. 
in some codd.>; ep. Shak. 7 Hen. 1V 


III. ii. 60 ‘he ambled up and down With 
shallow jesters, and rash bavin (= ‘brush- 
wood’) wits, Soon kindled and soon 
burnt,’ ‘giving more light than heat.’ 
Their language was ‘linsey-woolsey’ 
(All’s well Iv. i. 13), ‘ flip-flap’ (Dekker, 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, 111. v.), ‘rimble- 
ramble’ (Urquhart’s Rabelais), ‘skimble- 
skamble stuff’ (1 Hen. JV 111. i. 158), 
‘tiddle-taddle, or pibble-pabble’ (Hen. 
V iy. i. 71). For rplBoros cp. Lys. 
576, Virg. Georg. i. 153; for éxrpd- 
medos ‘devious,’ ‘strange,’ ‘ monstrous,’ 
cp. Pherecr. i. p. 188 K. (ii. p. 827 M.) 
(of the art of Timotheus) éxrpdzedous 
pupunkids, Epicharm. 67 K. éxrpazedo- 
ydaorpous évous (‘of intolerable entrails,’ 
Wives v. v. 165), Ael. HA. xiv. § 9 (of 
the sea-lion) ; hence the compound seems 
to connote ‘sterile preciosities.’ 

1004. EXxdpevos: cp. Hy.710. Accord- 
ing to some commentators, mid. (like 
Aovdopetc Pax 62 n.), ‘dragging one another,’ 
but it is simpler to take it passively. 

yAurxpavtivoyeteritplarrov: schol. V 
(ext.) ék rod yAloxpos [-ov MS.] kat dvre- 
Aoylay éxew [-ovros MS.] kal émirpurros 
[-ov MS.] ovyKerrac: olov tov Svvapyévou 
émirptyac [also Su.], apparently taking 
-eé- as the fut. of éxew (cp. rpodwoératpos, 
Tpvodvwp); but it is more probably a 
part of a compound ééemrpiBew, which 
does not occur, but may be allowed in 
such a jest xara mapwruulay (Ach. Introd. 
p. li.). yAloxpos (originally ‘ viscous,’ cp. 
Hippoer. Iepl 7. év xed. Tp. iil. p. 236 
L.) seems to have been associated with 
the ‘minute philosophers’ (Ach. 452 n.) ; 
yx poroyla, ‘straw-splitting,’ occurs in 
Diog. L. ii. § 80 (of Socrates). 

The Gargantuan compound seems to 
mean ‘a bagatelle of a case, which, after 
infinite straw-splitting, ends only in 
your undoing.’ 

1005. “AxaShpeav: schol. V (ext.) 
(évratda diérpiBov of Pitdcopor’ Fv dé 
yuuvdovoy*) [fuller in Su.] oped dé xuplws 
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orepavwcdpevos Kaddpo <eTTO> peta soppovos 
AALKLOTOV, y 
piranos Slav Kat ampayyooctvns Kal evKns uddo- 
Borovens, 


¢ / / / 
hpos &v wpa yxaipwy, omotay ThaTavos mrerea rvidu- 


ptSn.— > 


TINIFOC 
hy tadta tons ayo dpdta, 
\ rn 
Kal, Mpos, TovTOLs TpocéexnsS TOV voUY, 
ers adel orOos AuTrapor, 
xpovav AapmTpay, @pmous peyddous, 


1010 


1006 Aevxd codd.: om. R (but supplied on margin) V: v. Leeuwen 
AerrG (as AevkG may have come from the next line) || cw¢porivns V 
1007 drapypoctvys R || Meineke dvAAoKopotons 1009 sq. Written 
as one line in V 1009 zoeis V || dpdow RV 1010 Kai zpds 
rovTois mporexys [-ers RV: -o1s Ald.] rdv [om. R] vody codd., frag. (ib.) : 
Meineke xat rotroww 7m. 7. v.: Bergk kal m. tovrouww €x. T. v.; but see 
comm. Piccolomini thinks xai mp. 7. come from 1022 1011 <eus 
det written in 1012 in V 1012 Aaprpadv Ald.: Aevkyjv RV ete. 
(possibly a gloss on wxpdv 1016, or should be read instead of it, as 
Fritzsche, Thesm. 191 suggests); cp. Chariton i. 1 § 1 eryjvOa yap atrod 


7oO Aaprpo Tov tpocwrov Td éEptOnua THs taAralorTpa 
p Aapurpy p pvOnpa ris raalorpas 


Aéyerac () lepd édala ris Peod [much 
fuller in Su.]* émrepirevto 5é ev 7H yuu- 
vaclw dévdpa [-n Su., in codd. ABV]: 
290s dé Tots daKxo<u>mévors aevWamévors ev 
<r@ R> nrlw rpéxew: cp. Paus. i. 29 § 2, 
30 § 1 (with Frazer’s notes). It lay 
near Colonus Hippius, a little north of 
Lenormant’s well-known monument; 
cp. Milton, PR. iv. 244 sqq. ‘The olive 
grove of Academe, Plato’s retirement, 
where the Attic bird Trills his thick- 
warbl’d notes the summer long.’ 

tmé: rare c. dat., cp. Vesp. 108, 386, 
Thesm. 529, 562, Hecl. 87; generally 
of what is actually beneath another 
object (as of wax under the nails, Vesp. 
108), cp. Sobol. Praep, p. 221. 

poplais: cp. Frazer on Paus. i. 30 § 1. 
The olive-trees were originally twelve in 
number, and were believed to be the off- 
shoots of the first olive-tree planted on 
the Acropolis (Soph. OC. 698 sqq.). 
The Academe was first planted, and its 
eVoxioe Spduoe (Eupol. i. p. 265; ii. p. 
437 M.) laid out, by Cimon (Plut. Cim. 
13 § 11). 

kata0péfy: viz. in the gymnasia 
situated there, cp, Thesm. 657 mepiOpétar, 


and H. Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 159, 
Schnee, De codd. p. 42. amoOpé&y of R 
etc. has been defended by reference to 
Plato, Rep. 613 c otx of wév Sewol re kal 
ddixot SpGowv Strep of Spomtjs, Soot Av Oéwow 
ed dd TaY KaTW, amd bé TOY dvw pH; Td 
bev mp@rov d&€ws amromndGot, TeNMevTayres 
6€ katayédacTo ylyvovTa, Ta Gra ém Tov 
Guwy Exovtes Kal doreddvwroe dmorpé- 
xovres (but this means ‘running home’ 
as in Xen. Oec, 11 § 18), 

1006. kaAdpm: schol. V (int.) derds 
yap kal dmeplepyos 6 Towdros orépavos: 
fw dé r&v Acocxotpwr ior crepavovebat 
kahdw [also Su. s.v. orepav.]* (7d dé 
MAuKbrov avtt tov cusumpdxropos). For 
a similar passage cp. Cratin. i. p. 86 K. ; 
ii. p. 146 M. 

pera: cp. Vesp. 349 n. 

cadpovos, ‘well-brought up,’ ‘well- 
governed’ (Shak. Rom. 1. v. 72 ‘a 
virtuous and well-governed youth’), ep. 
Vesp. 748 n. 

cHhpovos hAtkrdtov : cp. Denis, Com. 
grecque, ii. p. 81 n. . 

1007. piAakos: perhaps ‘bryony,’ cp. 
Aves 216, Eur. Bacch. 108 (with Sandys’ 
note), Theophr. HP. iii. 18 § 1, Aelian, 
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brow with the light reed, in company with some quiet sober 
comrade, redolent of the fragrant iris, of careless joyance, and of 
the poplar that loves to shed its catkins upon you, rejoicing in 
the springtide’s prime, what time the plane-tree whispers 


softly to the linden. 


PNIGUS (with rapid declamation) 


If you obey these my hests, yea, and perdy, give them your 
ears, you will ever have an ivory bust, a clear skin, broad 


VHA. iii. § 13; schol. V (int.) (eldos 
Bordyys [also Su.]* dmolws Kal 4) dapary- 
Koctvn eldos dvOous* || oloy raons edwdlas 
Sfav Kal doparelas. || } admrpaynocivy ayrl 
Tov <od R> rodumpdypnwr dv <Ruth.: Fv 
MS.> [similarly in Su. s.v. dmpay., who 
adds ol 5¢ Srt d. gpurdv év A. puduevor]; 
in a portion of this note the scholiast 
(said by another scholiast to be Aristo- 
phanes the Grammarian, but he probably 
misunderstood his comment; cp. A. 
Nauck, dr. Byz. frr. pp. 214 sq. ; also in 
Hesych. s.v.) takes the mupamovs for 
sheer idiocy. 

d{ov: cp. Vesp. 38 n., 1059 n., Xen. 
Symp. 2 § 4. 

Gmrpaypootyyns: a surprise. It is 
Aristophanes’ way to mingle incongruous 
images (Ach. Introd. pp. Ixxii. sqq.), e.g. 
Vesp. 710, Pax 595 rots dypolkoww yap 


ficOa xtdpa Kal owrnpla. For a. cp. 
Vesp. 1040 n. 
AetdKns, ‘silver poplar,’ sacred to 


Heracles (Virg. Hel. 7. 61 populus Alcidae 
gratissima), and worn by young athletes 
devoted to his service (as by Delphis in 
Theocr. ii. 121, ep. also Ov. Her. ix. 64, 
Hor. Od. i. 7. 23), For the origin of its 
connexion with Heracles cp. Paus. v. 
14 § 3. 

dvdAdcBodovons: possibly ‘tossing 
its leaves’ like an aspen (cp. KepacBdXos 
Plato, Legg. 853), an experiment xaé’ 
éuwvuptay, since it should mean ‘shedding 
its @iA\a’ (Theophr. HP. i. 9 § 6, Hor. 
Od. iii. 18. 14), an impossible sense here, 
unless p¥AXa means the ‘ catkins,’ which 
fall in the early spring, and cover the 
ground with a light covering which has 
a resinous odour (Willems, Bull. de 
? Acad. roy. de Belg., 1906, p. 680). 

1008. Schol. V (int.) mvéovros avéuov 
padaxod, kal jpéua dua Tov PiANwy elo- 
tdvros Womep mpothadre? Ta Sévdpa, S1reEp 
yrOupttev rAéyerar* Kal Oedxperos [i. 1] 
450 Te 7d WiOUpioma <Kal & mlrus, almdre, 
tHva” Su.> 


wAdtavos: the plane-trees in the 
Academe were famous in later times 
(Pliny, NZ. xii. 5). In tropical countries, 
they were prized for their shade (ib. xvii. 
12 § 18, Plato, Phaedr. 2308). Though, 
at one time, common in Athens, where 
they were planted even in the Agora, 
they soon ceased to exist ; so that Cicero 
(De orat. 1 § 28) suggests that the tree 
by the Ilissus was a product of Plato’s 
imagination. 

Guplty: like a lover with his éapucrds 
(Theocr. xxvii. 67); cp. Milton, PR. ii. 
26 ‘where winds with reeds and osiers 
whispering play.” The same metaphor 
is more prosaically employed in Hg. 806 
kal oreuptrw els Novo EXOy (‘tackle’). 

1010. mpds, totrois: schol. R (not in 
V) ofs Xéyw, a jocose anticlimax, which 
is possible in a Pnigus. Note that zpés 
is an adverb here (cp. Lys. 628 xat 
Oiaddarrev mpds nuds dvdpdow Aaxwr- 
xots, Ran. 611 xXérrovra wpds Taddérpia, 
ib. 697 mpods dé rovro.s eixds Yuads KTA.), 
and not a preposition, since the classical 
constr. of mpocéxew is tov vodv tie 
(varied by mpés rive tov v. €xev in Plato, 
Prot. 324 a, but in Polyb. xv. 26 § 8 rév 
vodv mpods ovdevl mpoceixov T&Y Neyouevur, 
quoted by Iltz, Praep. p. 67 ; see Neil 
on Hq. 815). 

1011 sqq. The enumeration here re- 
sembles, in expression, the catalogue of 
the points of Adonis’ horse in Shak. 
Venus etc. 298 sqq. ‘Round-hoof’d, 
short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and 
nostril wide, High crest, short ears, 
straight legs, and passing strong, Thin 
mane, thick tale, broad buttock, tender 
hide.’ 

1011. Avrapdv: hardly so, as he will 
be taught to avoid ‘hot-houses’ (991). 
The epithet is perhaps not very happy, 
as it is opposed to <or7O0s> Newry (1017). 

1012. Aapmpdv: Aevxqvy of RV etc. is 
properly used of the parts of the body not 
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APISTO®ANOY= 


yra@rray Bavav, wuynv pweyadny, 


moaOny piKpav’ 


a A 
jv & amep ot viv érutndevys, 


1015 


mpata pev ees othOos Nem TOV, 
YXpordy @Ypay, @pods pLKpovs, 
yAOTTay peyadny, Tuyny pKpay, 
Kodqy peyddnv,—Wypispa paxpor, 


yi San hs , 
Kab O@ AVATTELOEL 


\ a 
TO pev aicxpov aay Kadov iyeicOan, 


/ 
TO Kadov 8 aiaypor: 
\ t a 
Kal mpos TovToLs THs 


, po ) t 
KATATVUYOCUYNS OF aVaTTAHCEL. 


1020 


*AvTipayou 
Poe 


&NTWAH 


HMI, B. 


/ 
@ KadXltupyov copiav 
KANELvoTaTHY éTacKOD, 


1025 


@s 980 cov Toice AOyos 


lal BA oA 
cagppov érectw avOos. 
> / > 9 vy ¢ 
evdaipoves 6 aoav ap ot 


fates ToT éml Tov TpoTépar. 


mTpos ovv Tad, @ KopApotrpeTTh 


a lj 
povoav eyo, 


1030 


1016 sag. xpo.dv wypdv, apors puKpovs, ot7Oos Aerrov codd.: 
Meineke, and Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 688) arrange the words as in 


the text 
1019 Blaydes YwArjv 


1018 puxpdv] peyéAnv V (uixpav superser. in a different hand) 
1022 77s” 


A. written in 1023 in V 1023 


o om. RV ete, Su. (a.vv. “Avrysdyou xtA.): add. codd. dett. al. ; ep. Ach. 


846 sq. 


1025 KAcwvotdtny 7 Ald. 


1028 jjoav dp RV: ap oav 


Ald. || ot (@vres 767° eri] of TéTe & Huu’ Fo. Ald.: Oxford edd. evdatpoves 


+> ¥ ¢ > 9 > ¢ , 
ap Yoav Ol T. ¢ ViK no’, Ou T poTEpot 


1030 zpos otv 748° RV etc., 


Ald.: Bekker zpos té8 odv || Kkouorperns R: xooporper V 


covered by hair, or clothed ; here of the 
brilliant colour of health, )( xpdv 1017. 
It would not be a happy epithet in this 
context, as it is associated with women 
(Eecl. 387, Chaeremon, 7GF. p. 786 N.? 
éxeito 5  pwev Aevkdr els ceynvidas | Pat- 
vovoa pacrov eAumévns érwuldos ‘the 
argent of her breast,’ or perhaps ‘ bare’) 
or effeminate men (Sosicr. iii. p. 391 K.; 
iv. p. 591 M. drav ydp, oluat, evKds 
dvOpwros maxvs, | apyds, \dBy Sixed\Nay 
elwas tpupay | wevtactdrnpov, ylyverat 
7o rvedu’ dvw, Kur. Bacch. 457). 

1013. Schol. V (ext.) (ucxpdv, wore 


HH prvapely. || ruyiv): 7) yéXwros xd piv, 
) dua thy tpudiv [rpophy MS.] <étes x. 
meyadny R>: (rocOhy dé 7d aidotor. || rodro 
5€ swppostvyns o'uBorov.) Imitated by 
Lucian, Somn. 7 (where ‘Sculpture’ says 
to the young Lucian) ef 5 é@édes . . 
ouvoixeiy éuol, . . Tods @mous eEers Kap= 
Tepovs, od’ émi Nébyous GAN em’ epryors 
érawéoovTal oe wavres. 

Body: ep. Ach. 2 n. 

mvyivy peyddnv, ‘brawn - buttock’ 
(Shak. Al/’s well 1. ii, 19). The 
scholiast finds humour in this phrase, 
but it is not easy to see it. There is no 
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shoulders, a tiny tongue, a brawn-buttock, an exiguous codpiece. 
But if your mode of life is up-to-date, imprimis you will have a 
shallow bust, a colour sickly-pale, narrow shoulders, an immense 
tongue, a pin-buttock, a grandiose codpiece, and a colossal 
decree to your credit. Moreover, this preceptor will persuade 
you to hold what is base as truly noble, and what is noble as 
base; yea, and perdy, he will leave upon you the tokens of the 
bawdiness of Antimachus. 


ANTODE 


SemicHorvus II. O thou, whose cult is Wisdom’s towered 
height of fairest fame, how precious is the sweet flower of purity 
that blossoms in thy words! Blessed indeed were they who 
lived aforetimes. (Zo Unsust Reason) Therefore, O wielder 


evidence that the Greeks admired big 
hips in a man; indeed, in Eubul. ii. p. 
168 K. (iii p. 209 M.) a certain dema- 
gogue Callistratus, who had mvyny 
peyadny Kal xadijv, is classed among the 
Ké\Aomes ; cp. also Shak. Troil. v. ii. 
53 ‘Luxury with his fat rump and 
potato finger.’ But, though not beauti- 
ful, they evidenced athletic vigour, as 
they were a characteristic of Heracles, 
who was évords mév ldéc Pat, | cuurecety 5 
dxua Bapts (Pind. J. iv. (iii.) 50 sq. B.*). 
: solitarium, cp. 
Vesp. 772. 

1017. Schol. V (inf.) (ol. trav ayup- 
vaorwy Kal apyav). 

axpav: by ‘pale’ the Greeks meant 
the colour produced by jaundice, cp. 
Hippocr. Iepl dép. 3. rém. ii. p. 62 L. 
(of the inhabitants of Phasis, who were 
‘livery’) thy xpouhy exphy éxovow, dorep 
bd ixrépou éxduevor: see 103 n. 

1018. mvyiv pixpdv: though, at the 
same time, evpJrpwxros (1090), which was 
a very different thing, cp. Ran. 1070, 
Shak. A7?’s well 11. ii. 18 ‘ pin-buttock.’ 

1019. WApiopa paxpdv: schol. V (ext.) 
7rd ék modvdoylas cvykeluevoy. For the 
surprise cp. 1429, Hg. 1383, Vesp. 378 n., 
Lys. 704. Conversely, in Plato, Theaet. 
173 D genuine students of philosophy 
are ignorant of the road to the law- 
courts, vduous dé kal yndlouara Aeyoueva 
4) yeypapméva ore dpa, ore akovoust. 

1022. ’Avrisdxov: schol. V (inf) 
odros els OnditnTa Kwwderrar, Kal ev- 
kopplav. earw (52) kal Erepos émi rrovnpla 
Kwumdodpmevos. <kal tplros 6 Wexddos 


kaovmevos: Kal réraptos Tpamefirns, of 
punuoveder Kal Evrokis év Ajwos [i. p. 
291 K.; ii. p. 479 M.]* reumrds ioropio- 
ypagos Su.>; the man ‘of more hair 
than wit’ (Shak. Gent. m1. i. 361), ep. 
Ach, 1150 n. 

1023. katarvyoctyys: schol. V (ext.) 
(ris waraxlas) <dvaroxurtias Su.>. 

avatAqoe: cp. Ach. 847 n. 

1024-33. For the metrical difficulties 
in 1028 sqq. cp. 949-58. 

1024. xadAlrrupyov: schol. V (inf.) 
vynrordrnv, peyddnv. Perhaps from 
Euripides, who is fond of the word 
(Suppl. 619, Bacch. 19, 1202). For the 
metaphor cp. Aesch. Suppl. 96 ldmrec 
8 edrliwy | ad’ byuripywv mavedns 
Bporots, Pax 749 sqq., Ran. 1004 mup- 
yotv ‘to build the lofty rhyme,’ Lucr. 
ii. 7 edita doctrina sapientum templa 
serend. 

coplay . . érackéy: a doubtful com- 
pliment, as this phrase is used (517) of 
the Sophistic arts. 

1025. KAewordrnv: like «déos (Ach, 
646 n., 1184 n.), a poetical word. 

1027. dv0os: cp. 978 n.; a lyrical 
use (Pind. O. vi. 105, ix. 48, WV. vii. 53), 
like dwros (id. O. i. 15, J. i. 51, vii. (vi.) 
18 coptas dwrov dxpov), used comically 
in Hyg. 403 (of Cleon) Swpoddkocw éx’ 
dvbecw ifwv. 

1028. ev8alwoves «7A. : very similar 
are Oratin. i. p. 85 K. (ii. p. 145 M.), 
Soph. fr. 256 N.? 

Gpa: cp. Vesp. 314 n. 

1030. mpds ody ta5e: schol. V (inf.) 
mpos Tatra obv, (® ravovpyov éxwy pmodoar* 
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fal td f e 
del oe Aéyerv TL KaLVOV, WS 
/ 
nuookimnKey avnp. 


&NTIKATAKEAEYCMOC 


lal 2. > £ 
Sewav S€ cor Bovrevpdtwv ouxe Sely pos avTor, 
a \ \ A Lv ad / 
elrrep Tov avdp’ brepBary Kal un yehoT OAHoeLs. ae 


KOP. 


ONTETTIPPHMA 


AAT, 


ervuyopnv Ta omAdyyva, KaTreE- 
1036 


Kal pyy wddrdar ¥ 
Ovpovv 
dmavra tadr évaytias yvopatos cvvtapaéas. 
ey yap irrov pev Aoyos b/ adtd TodT’ exAHnOnv 
év toiot ppovtictaicw, OTe mMpwTLcTos émevonca 
Totow vopows Kal tH Sikn TavavTi avTidEEar. 1040 
Kal ToUTO TAEly 7 puployv gor aEvov oTaTHper, 
aipovpevoy Tovs HrTovas Aoyous errevta viKav. 
oxéyar dé THY Taidevow 4 TémolWey ws édéyE: 
datis ce Oepu@ pyar rAodcOar mpwTov ovK édcew. 1044 
Kaitou Tiva yvaunv éxov rwpéyers TA Opa Rovtpa ; 


1034 apd cavtov V 1035 dvdpa R 1036 Kat pay éywy 
RV: «x. p. wa’ Ald.; possibly ¢ywye may have been inserted by the 
copyists (Ach. Introd. p. Ixxx. 12 (a)): Bentley réAax y || Lenting (Obs. ertt. 
p- 70) rviyopor KarvOupo 1037 yvdépars V 1039 zpdticros] 
mpotepos V 1040 voépoww RV || Kai rats Sixats codd.: Blaydes 
kal 7 Oiky: Kock év tats Sixaus: v. Herwerden (Mnem. xix. p. 393) 
rots éevvduourt Kdvdicors ; the plur. Sékars may have been due to assimila- 
tion (Sobol. Praep. p. 24) 1044 aus etvar V (viz. et was taken as a 


contraction of efvar [= <iv,]) 


Aéyer mpos Tov ddcxov): schol. R dv7t Tov 
mavoupyov, cp. 990 n. 


Kopaborperf, ‘new-fangled.’ For the 
Sophistic kxouyds ep. 649 n., Hg. 18 
KomevpiTikas, 

1032. Kawdv: cp. Vesp. 528 sqq., 
where also ‘novelty’ is desiderated. 
No musty appeals had weight with an 
Athenian jury. 

1033. avyp: schol. V (inf.) 6 dtkacos* 
ev avdpay yap oxrmart elohyOnoav. This 
contradicts the adser. on 889; cp. Ach. 
494 n, 

1034 sq. An Anticataceleusmus, but 
not introduced as usually, by dA)d. 


The iambic tetrameter sounds the note 
of the following speech, which is full 
of wordy altercation and ignoble argu- 
ments. Aristophanes generally clothes 
such scenes in this metre (e.g. in the 
base discussions in the Knights between 
the Paphlagonian and the Sausage-seller), 
while the nobler debates are in anapaestic 
tetrameters. It is interesting to con- 
trast Euripides’ and Aeschylus’ speeches 
in Ran. 905 sqq. (See Vesp. Introd. 
pp. xli. sq.) 

1034. Seavav: schol. V (ext.) dvr? rod 
bmeyddwr. 

1035, elmep c. fut. ; cp. 443 n., Vesp. 
190 n. 
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of new-fangled conceits, thou must advance some modern 
instances, for the man has acquitted himself well. 


ANTICATACELEUSMUS 


SrconpD Leaper. Clever, methinks, must be your devices 
against him, if you hope to outpeer the man, and not to be 
made a flouting-stock. 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


U. R. Long have I almost choked with spleen in my yearn- 
ing to confound his array of arguments with countercheck, For 
I won the title of ‘Worser Reason’ among the Minute Philo- 
sophers, just because I was the true and original deviser of the 
idea of confuting law and justice. And this is worth more than 
ten thousand silver shekels, to choose the worser arguments, and 
then to win the day. (Zo PuHtpIPpPIpDES) Now see how I shall 
tear the mask from the education in which he puts his trust. 


First, he says he will embargo hot baths. 


(Zo Just REASON) 


And yet, good sir, what is your reason for disparaging them ? 


1036 sqq. A good specimen of pseudo- 
Socratic dialectic as contrasted with 
the continuous exposition of the ‘Just 
Reason.’ 

1036. kal piv . . ye: cp. 961 n. 
Characteristically, the Unjust Reason 
shows more eagerness for the fray than 
his opponent. 

érvuyépnv: cp. 988 n., 1376, Pherecr. 
mop, 159K. Gi. p, 275 M.), Alex. ii. p. 
803 K. (iii. p. 391 M.); often in Lucian 
(e.g. Prom. § 17, Catapl. § 12). 

omhdyxva: cp. Ran, 844, 1006; 
poetical, cp. H. Richards, Aristoph. etc. 
p. 145. 

1037. ratra: viz. ‘his arguments,’ 
perhaps contemptuously (296 n.). 

évavrfats: he is nothing if not dvt- 
Aoyixds, ep. 1314 sq. 

1038. #trwv: schol. V (ext.) dvri rot 
ddixos kal [} R] roy [-G R] avrovs 
ArTnOjvac: here clearly ‘more unjust,’ 
ep. 113 n. 

pév solitariwm ; cp. Vesp. 77 n. 

1039. dpovtictatow: schol. R (not 
in V) Tots ¢idocdgmas, cp. 94 n. 

&rt: for the resolution before the 


diaeresis cp. 1047, 1067, 1083 n., Vesp. 
Introd. p. xlii. (4). 

érevénoa: of a practical hit, ep. Neil 
on £q. 1402. 

1040. 8S{ky: see crit. n. 

1041. orarfpev: schol. R (not in V) 
eldos voulowaros. <A silver stater was 
equivalent to four Attic drachmae ; there 
was no gold coinage at this time. 

1042. Schol, V (ext.) 7d rwa AaBdvTa 
dtkny (apparently =‘ being brought into 
court’) Tw addlikw Adyw viKar. 

trata: cp. Ach. 291, Vesp. 49 n. 
Here it marks a contrast (= ‘still’). 

1043. Schol. V (ext.) mpds tov matédd 
gnow, bre awd rdv aitod [R: -dv V] 
<éréyEw abrév R>. 

matSevow : cp. 986 n. 

1044. Sorts: referring to an unex- 
pressed antecedent, cp. 1226 n. 

Oeppo: cp. 991. 

amparov: followed by elra 1055. 

1045. kalrov: a disputatious use, com- 
mon with a question where one turns 
upon one’s opponent (=‘now’), cp. 
1052, 1074, 1082, 1428—all used by the 
Unjust Reason or Phidippides. 
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AIK. ru xdxictov <avTa> Kal Seihotatov avdpa Tove. 
AAI. éxriayes: ed00s yap ce pécov exo AaBnyv apuKtov. 
Kat pot ppdcov, TOV TOD Awds traiSwv tiv’ avdp’ apirrov 
apuyiy vopites, eimé, Kat mrElLoTOUS TOVOUS ToVvHaat ; 
AIK. éya pév ovdé’ “Hpaxdéous Bedtiov’ dvdpa xpivw. 1050 
AAI. rod uypa Sita moor’ eides “Hpdxreva AouTpa ; 
kattou Tis avdpeorepos Hv ; 
AIK. TabT éotl, TadT éxetva, 
& tov veavioxav deb dv Hépas NadovYT@Y 
mdnpes TO Badavetoy trose?, Kevds 5é Tas manaioTpas. 
AAI. cir év ayopa tiv SiatpiBny weyers: eyo 8 érawwe. 


5 td Hy 
el yap movnpov iv, “Opnpos obdéror av érroies 


1056 


\ \ A 
tov Néotop ayopntny av ovdé tos copovs amavtas. 
By an? 5] aye) > % lal A oy) <) 
aver SAT évTedOev eis THY YAOTTaY, HV ool peV 
a / o \ \ / 
ov dynot xpivar Tovs véovs aokely, eyo dé dnp. 


1046 ori) (6tem R) kdxworov éore Kat SeAdtatov rovet Tov a. RV ete. : 


SetAdv Ald., schol. rece.: Kock 6. 7. BAakiotarov Kai SerAdratov tov 
&. (see V. Coulon, Qu. crit. pp. 188 sq.): Reisig 6. kak. adta kat decdérarov 
avépa 7.: Biicheler (N. Jahrb. Ixxxiii. p. 688) 6. kaxdordayxvov 7. Kat 
SecAdtatov 7. a. 1047 cé péoov exw AaBov RV etc., Ald.: o& exo 
pécov Su. (s.v. edOvs) ; see V. Coulon, Qu. crit. p. 69 || AaBav codd.: W. H. 
Thompson (J. of Phil. v. p. 185) Aaf2}v, which seems to me certain; see 


comm. || Dobree aduxra 


1048 Blaydes éret ppacoyv || raidwv om. RV; || 


Meineke adds etvax after dpuorov, but it would be surplusage after vopi (ew 


(cp. Ach. 77 n.) 


1050 “Hpaxdéos V 


1052 Reisig air’ éxetva 


1046. dvdpa: 
1214, Ach. 515. 

1047. Schol. V (int.) 7d é&fs- AaBav 
ae Apuxrov é€xw evOds uécov ANaBwv. 7h dé 
meTapopa ard Tov madaorav trév hap- 
Bavouévey els TO péoov kal HrTwuévwv: 
7d dé evOds dvi Tod év dpx7 [also Su. s.v. 
evOvs |. 

émioxes: cp. Vesp. 829 n. 

péoov, ‘upon the lock’ (Shak. Cymb. 
v. v. 264, Dowden’s emendation) ; cp. 
Ach, 274 n. 

&puxrov: for the metaphor, which 
according to Joél is ‘Cynic,’ ep. Plato, 
Huthyd. 2768 (a ‘Cynical’ passage) 
wavr’, pn, & XwKpares, Tro.adra ‘eis 
épwrGuev puerta, Neil on Lg. 757. 
&puxrov is used actively here, if the 
commentators are to be believed; but 
this sense is unexampled (Aesch. Sapp. 
784 is corrupt), and it is perhaps better 
to understand it as rhv dduxrov (viz. 
AaByy, cp. Vesp. 106 n. for the ellipse), 


equivalent to twa, cp. 


an ‘intrinsicate’ (Shak. Ant. v. ii. 207), 
‘shunless’ (Cor. 11. ii. 116), ‘unslipping 
knot’ (Ant. 11. ii. 129). As this idiom, 
however, in the case of an adj. with a 
masc. term. seems to desiderate the 
article, I believe W. H. Thompson’s 
emendation to be correct (see crit. n.), 
cp. Plato, Rep. 544 B, Phaedr. 236 B, 
Nicochar. (Lea. Sabbait. 3. 10) adn 
eihjupeda AaBhy &duKrov. 

1048. Amphitryon answers this ques- 
tion in Eur. Herc. 188 sq. pod riv’ dvdp’ 
dpisrov éyxplveav dv, | 7 od maida Tov 
éuov dv od (Lycus) dis etvac xaxdv ; 

1049, eimé: cp. Vesp. 293 n. 

1050. Schol. V (ext.) ("IBuxés [46 B.4] 
not tov “Hdacrov Kxaradotvat Swpedy 
TS ‘“Hpaxde? Aovrpa Ocpudv bddrwv, e& dv 
Ta Oepud Twés <pacw> “Hpdxrea déye- 
gOac- ol d€ dacw Thy ’AOnvav xaploacbac 
T® “Hpakde? Oepud Aovrpd [‘H. odd 
kaudvre mept Oepuomidas ’AOnva 8. X. 
dvabédwxev RJ, ws) Ilelcavdpos [p. 251 
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J. R. My reason is that they make a man vile, and a debile 
wretch. 

U. R. Stop, stop. For, at once, I have you upon the hip, 
in an unslipping knot. Tell me which of the sons of Zeus you 
think the bravest, whom the hero of the most numerous toils, 
—possess me of that. 

J. R. I deem no one to be a better man than Heracles. 

U. R. (Triwmphantly) Where, then, have you ever seen cold 
baths of Heracles? And yet who more manly than he? 

J. R. Ah, these are the instances—just these—which the 
younkers chatter from morning till night, and which fill the bath 
and empty the wrestling-schools. 

U. R. Again, you cavil at the public haunts, while I 
commend them; for, if they had been vicious, Homer would 
never have represented Nestor and the whole quire of wise men 
as public speakers. Hence, I will pass to the question of the 
‘unruly member, which this fellow says that youths should not 
exercise, while I say that they should. Again, he asserts that 


Kinkel] ‘‘7@ & & Gepyortryor Gea 
[@epua R] yAavxdmis ’"AOjvn | role [R: 
moet V] Oepucd Roerpa mapa pyypire 
@ardoons” (cp. Zenob. vi. 49), viz. the 
warm springs which gush forth from 
the spurs of Oeta (hence called xvrpoz) ; 
there was an altar of Heracles hard by. 
The historian Megaclides (FHG. iv. p. 
443, Athen. 512) followed up the line 
of argument of the Unjust Reason, and 
tried to show that the epic poets were 
mistaken in describing Heracles as a 
great fighter ; he was really an Epicurean, 
given to ‘‘ Wein, Weib, und Gesang.” 

1052. Schol. V (ext.) os ra adra [ratira 
R] ray dyupvdorwy veavicxwy NadovyTwr. 

éxetva: cp. Ach. 41 nv. 

1053 sq. A similar attack is made on 
the teaching of Euripides in Ran. 1069 
sqq. For aspecimen of such Nadia cp. 
Eq. 1375 sqq. 

veavioxov: a colloquial term for 
égnBa, especially the young Knights, 
ep. Vesp. 890 n. 

Su Hpépas, ‘all day long’; cp. Vesp. 

485 n, 
1054. mwadalorpas: schol. R (not in 
V) ray edyevv Sndovdrt, viz. the Karol 
re Kayabol trpagpévres &v madaloTpas Kal 
xopots kal wovorkg (Ran. 729). 

1055. eira: cp. 1044 n. 

éy ayope tiv StarpiByv: cp. Ach. 


636 n., Plut. 338 év roto Kovpelovor TaY 
kaOnuévwy. For the omission of the 
article with 4. cp. Vesp. 492 n. 

1056 sq. This class of unhistorical 
argument, based on passages taken from 
holy writ, has been familiar in all ages. 
It was particularly frequent at Athens, 
where the old poets were universally 
regarded as the educators par excellence, 
and the depositaries of all knowledge. 
The Sophists were very familiar with 
the Homeric poems, and Protagoras set 
great store by his ability to analyze 
them (Plato, Prof. 339 A), but even 
Plato often appeals to them as a final 
authority (Freeman, Schools etc. pp. 228 
sqq., P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 140). 
In this case, it suffices to silence the 
piously-minded Just Reason. The argu- 
ment is an etymological one based on 
the supposed identity of d-yopy) and 
ayopa, ayopdcbu and dyopdfev. 

1057. dyopythv: cp. Hom. Z/. i. 248. 

Gy: schol. V (ext., with reference to 


"Ounpos) (87) 7d ava (sic) repioody (éortv) 


’ArrixGs (possibly a note on dveipe). 
coords: Odysseus par excellence. 
1058. Ave, ‘I will pass on’ (to the 

next point) ; cp. Herod. i. 140, vil. 239, 

Plato, Rep. 511 p, Eur. Zon 933. 

1059. o8 hyoe: viz. 1003, 1013, 1018. 
donut: schol. R (not in V) xphvae 

Ondovérte 
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an x n , \ ie 
Kal cwppovely ad pyot xphvat: V0 KAK® [MeyioTO. 


a a by Yi 
érel ov Sia TO cwdpovely TH TemoT cides 76 


1061 


Vd / EO Ta > UA 
ayabdv tu yevouevov, ppdcov, Kal p é&édeyEov etmrav. 


lal \ ~ vA 
6 yobv nreds éraBe Sv adro Thy payatpav. 
lal € / 
pdyatpav ; aatelov ye Képdos éraBev 0 Kaxodaivov. 


lal Lal xX t 
‘YrépBoros & otk Tav AdyVOY TAEiv 1 TadavTA 


1065 


eirndhe Sia Tovnpiav; add’ od pa AU od pdyatpav. 
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AIK. = zroAXois. 
AAT, 

TONG 
AIK, 
AAI. 


a e th 

Kat thy Oétw y eynpe Sia TO codpovety o Inrevs. 
3 -5 > fo) A > ees © ” > > \ 49 iZ \ 
Kat amoduTodcd y avTov @xeT* Ov yap Hv UpLoTNS 


lal Vf / 
ov8 Adds ev Tols oTpepacly THY VviKTA TravyUyife’ 
; \ ? 5 / 
yuvn dé cwapwpovpévn yaipe: ov & eb Kpovurrmos. 
Lad a / 
oKéyar yap, @ peipdKiov, €v TH Twppovely aTavTa 


1060 Siw RV etc. 
O. Schneider «i zws 


1062 <izév] Meineke ctpdv (cp. Eccl. 607): 
1063 zoAXods V dett. al. || €AaBev dua tovTo 
RV: éAafe 6. 7. Ald.: Porson €AaBe 8.’ aro. 


The objection to the read- 


ing of the codd. is (with ¢Aafev) the anap. in the fourth foot, or (with 


éAaBe) the tribrach before the anap. (Vesp. Introd. p. xlii. (2)) 


ye V etc., Ald.: +o R dett. al. 


y BV ete: & Ald. 


1064 


1065 v. Leeuwen H (viz. exatdv) raAavta 
1066 «<’Andev V || a Av’ od] Elmsley omits ov, but see comm. 


1067 


1060. cwdpoveiv: cp. 962, 1006. 

1061, émet; a disputatious use (cp. 
1045 n.), in introducing an objection, 
especially in an interrogative form, or 
with an imperative; cp. Vesp. 73 n., 
Soph. 4j. 1096 sq., Hl. 352, OR. 390, 
OC. 969. 

1062. eimov: cp. Vesp. 535 crit. app. 

1063. Schol. V (int.) ImAeds Béxov 
Tov ddeApdy Kata matépa Soropovicas 
ovv TedNapav gpevyer eis POiavy mpods 
Evpurov rov" Axropos, vd’ od kal kadalperac 
[-etrar R). éxetOev ert ri Orjpay rod 
Kadvdwvlou xdmpov €hOav Evpit@ évrvy- 
Xaver Kal Krelver Tobroy dkwy, mddw oiiv 
6 IIn\eds x Plas guydv els *Iwdkdv 
['IawAkdy Vi: "Io\kdvy R] pds “Axacroy 
agixvetrat, Kal KaOalperar wr’ avdrod’ 
*"Aorvddpea dé, ) ’Akdorov yuyy, épa- 
cOcica IIndéws kal uh meloaca avrov did 
cwdpoctyny cuvehOey avri karapedderac 
avtod mpds “Akacrov ws dmomeipabéyros 
avris* 0 dé Kretvar wev dy KaOjpev ovdK 
€BovAjOn, éxBddre dé adrdy els 7d I1jcov, 
brrws bd Onpdv BowOeln: ol Se Oeol did 
(Thy) cwppootvny Jeddxacw abt@ udyatpav 
mpos TO arahétew Ta Onpla. || (dANws. ev 
tois év IeNlg dOdas dia Thy cwppoo’ynv 
éaBev “Hdarorérevkrov pdxatpay 6 Iy- 


devs): cp. Pind. WV. iv. 56 sqq., v. 26 sqq., 
Hes. fr. 38, Eur. Tro. 1127 sqq. The 
mention of Peleus may have been due 
to the Peleus of Euripides (produced 
before 417 B.c., ep. Wilam. Anal. Zur. 
p. 156, Hartung, Hur. rest. i. p. xii, 
Nauck, TGF.? p. 554). There was also 
a play of Sophocles on the same subject ; 
see Nauck, ib.” p. 238, Hor. Ars poét. 
95. 

1064. doretov: cp. Ach. 811 n., Men. 
Zap. 149 doretov wdvu ei xrr. (ce serait 
charmant si etc., Mazon). 

ye in an ironical assent, cp. Vesp. 
46 n., Hg. 671. 

1065. Schol. V (ext.) (ds Avxvoredns 
yap Kwumdetrat év aoddois* +d 6é mAelv 
dvi Tod mhéov, ds Séov Seiv* % cvvalpects 
[dialp. MS.] ’Arrix}), a commonly re- 
ceived but mistaken view, cp. Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. § 50 A. 11. Being a 
lampmaker (Pax 690), he was one of the 
first members of the ‘ Handlerdynastie’ 
(Ach. Introd. p. xxii.) which began on 
the death of Pericles; ep. Vesp. 1007 n. 

otk Tav Adxvev: cp. Vesp. 789 n. 

ék: cp. 87 n., Vesp. 266 n. 

moka: a seemingly feeble ending 
(perhaps=‘ever so many’), but ep. 


——” 
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they ought to be modest—two fatal prejudices. For, tell me, 
have you ever seen anyone get any good from modesty ? Speak, 
and confute me, if you can. 

J. R. Scores. For instance, ‘twas modesty that won his 
sword for Peleus. 

U. R. A sword! ’Twas a pretty boon for the luckless fellow 
to win. But Hyperbolus—he of the lamp-market—has netted 
ever so many talents through his rascality, and not a poor thing 
like a sword,—not he, by Zeus. 

J. R. Aye, and thanks to his modesty, Peleus wedded Thetis. 

U. R. Aye, and she then left him, and decamped; for he 
was not ruttish, nor pleasant to spend a gaudy night with ’twixt 
the sheets. Now a woman loves to be lewdly handled, mark 
that, you old hobby-horse. (Zo PxipipprpEs) For consider, my lad, 
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Dem. xxix. § 7 uaprupidy mréov H rdvu 
To\Gv Tay aracdv avayvwobecay él 
Tq Olxy. For such charges, which need 
not be taken too seriously, cp. Ach. 

Excursus I, 

1066. od pa A’ od: ov is always 
repeated in this formula, cp. Ran. 493, 
645, 1048, Plut. 551, 704, Xen. Oec. 1 
§ 7, 21 § 7, Symp. 2 § 4, Dem. xliii. 
§ 52, lvi. § 38. For the anap. in the 
sixth foot cp. 1075(?), Hg. 909 sq., 
Thesm. 568, Vesp. Introd. p. xlii. (2) 
us 7 

1067. Cp. Hom. J/. xxiv. 60 sqq.; she 
married Peleus, by the command of 
Zeus, odk €6éXovca (ib. xviii. 433); or, 
according to later writers, submitted to 
his violence (Herod. vii. 191, Ellis, 
Introd. to Catullus lxiv.). 

1068. kal . . ye ironical, ‘aye, and 
what is more’; cp. Vesp. 97 n. 

GmoAurotca: viz. twelve days after 
the birth of Achilles (according to 
Apollodorus). In the Jliad, however, 
she lives with Peleus, although she 
often leaves him, in order to visit her 
father, Nereus, and the Nereids. 

tBpiorys: schol. R (not in V) zpu- 
gnris, yaunrhs. ‘Ruttish’ (Shak. Ad/’s 
well, Iv. iii. 248), ‘cardinally given’ 
(id. Meas. 11. i. 82), cp. Vesp. 1303, 
Thesm. 63 )( odppwv, Xen. Mem. i. 2 
§ 19 ovx dy more 6 dlkatos ddcKos yévoro, 
ovde 6 cHppwv KBproris. 

1069. wavvuxtteyv, ‘spend a gaudy 
night’ (Shak. Ant. m1. xi. 182 ‘let’s 
have one other gaudy night’). 

1070. ciwapwpovpévy: schol. V (ext.) 
avtl owexGs dvdpi cuvovordgfovea mpos 


bléw, rovréore yamouuern [also Su.]* owd- 
Bwpov yap TO toprixéy * (Kpdvimros dé avti 
Tov apxatos map’ bcov 6 Kpédvos dpxaios). 
‘Being strumpeted’ (Shak. Zrr. 11. ii. 


148). Properly c.vauwpety is ‘to ravage’ 
(Herod. i. 152, viii. 35); in Aristot. 


Eth. N. vii. 7=1149 b 33 cwapepia and 
bBpis are qualities of beasts, to which 
cwppoctyyn and dxo\acta can be attributed 
only metaphorically. civduwpos ‘lustful’ 
is found in Anacr. 52 B.4, owapdpevpa 
in Pherecr. i. p. 206 K. (ii. p. 843 M.). 
The word is connected with clvecOa, 
but the termination is as obscure as in 
the case of bAaKduwpos, eyxerluwpos. 
Kpévirmos: Su. (not in RY) 6 péyas 
Ajpos. If this were the sense, itmr7ros 
should commence the compound (Vesp. 
1206 n.); if the sense is ‘old horse,’ 
ep. Com. adesp. iii. p. 584 K. (iv. p. 
680 M.) xpovédnpos, ib. K. (ib. p. 615 M.) 
Kpovodaluwrv, ib. K. (ib. M.) xpovobjcy 
(according to Bekk. An. p. 46. 5 ‘the 
tomb of Cronus’), Shak. Shrew Iv. i. 
132 ‘you whoreson malthorse drudge,’ 
1 Hen. IV it. iv. 218 ‘spit in my face, 
call me horse.’ Perhaps best represented 
by ‘embossed rascal’ (=worn out deer, 
ep. Shak. 7 Hen. IV 111. iii. 177) or 
‘hobby-horse’ (Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, 
y. ii.) or ‘hackney’ (Shak. ZZLZ, st. 33). 
1071 sqq. It is interesting to note 
that the Unjust Reason is here advocat- 
ing everything that the Socratic training 
(in 413 sqq.) aimed at keeping in check ; 
see Brentano, Untersuch. p. 63. But 
there is no proof of ‘contamination ’ 
here. The Sophist is all things to all 
men, and it would be absurd to seek to 
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A t > Cal 
dvectiv, jdovav 0 bcwv pédrrets arroatepetcba, 
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1072 


a ” / a 
maisov, yuvatkav, KoTTadBov, Opov, TOTMY, KiyMoMOD. 
a 4 SX a : 
kairo. tL cor Chv akvov, TovTwv éav orepnOys ; 


ae 
ELeV. 


> hi 
Hpwaptes, npdoOns, emoiyevods 7H, Kat éAnpOns: 
amédoras: addvatos yap el AéyeLv. 


, > 3 nr > \ an / 2 hs 
maper évTed0ey els Tas THS Pvoeos avayKas. 


1076 
éuol & omr@r, 


/ 
xpo Th pice, cxipta, yéda, vopite pndev aiaxpov. 
fal / 
powyos yap iw toys Gdovs, Tad ayTepets mpos avon, 


SN Pp > tal 
as ovdev Hdtenkas: eit eis Tov Ai éraveveryxeiv, 


1080 


a VE rn 
KAKELVOS WS HTTWVY EpwTds éoTL Kal YyuVvALKoV: 
, \ \ Xx 6 lal rn an XN 80 a 
Kaito. ov Ovntos av Oeod mas petfov av dvvaco ; 


1073 Meineke wordy || kaxacpov R (a gloss), while xexAwpov is in 


schol. R (cp. Ijzeren, De wit. princ. codd. p. 65) 


1075 Blaydes aveupe 


877 (8 from codd. dett.), placing «Zév extra metrum: Meineke pérecps || 


icews codd.: Bentley piceos (cp. Vesp. 1458 n.) 
codd.: corr. Bentley: Meineke xareAnpOns 


1076 KareAnpOys 


1078 yéAa om. R 1079 


7d om. R || zpos atrov] v. Herwerden xpd cavrov, which is not improb- 


able, though I cannot feel that avrév is wrong 


1080 «ir oty R(1) V 


1081 ds] dv V || eore] te RV || yur. jrtov V 


win the adherence of Phidippides by re- 
commending habits which appealed to 
his rustic father (in 416 sqq., where see 
note). Besides, the arguments of the 
Unjust Reason are merely ad hominem, 
and are not intended to be serious. In 
Antid. §§ 285 sq., Isocrates, who was a 
Sophist, attributes such principles to 
other Sophists; but he was a jealous 
man, and it is not well to put too much 
trust in statements made by the genws 
trritabtle oratorum. 

1071. Schol. V (adscr. ext.) Aelree Ta 
KaKd. 

1072. Schol. V (adser. int.) (Aelae: 7d) 
éav cwppor7is. 

1073. Schol. V (ext.) <dvrt rob R> ray 
cummoclwy* Kixdtcudv (dé) <av7t rod R> 
yeorwv advapdpwv. 

koTtéBov: cp. Ach. 525 n., Pax 1244, 
Com. adesp. iii. p. 514 K. (iv. p. 623 M.). 

Bpov: cp. 983 n. 

KixAtopav: ep. 983 n. 

1074. The Unjust Reason agrees with 
Mimnermus, fr. 1 B.4 re@vainv bre por 
penkére TadTa wédot. 


GEvov: cp. Aves 548 ws FHv odk dévov 
Ney » 

1075. elév: schol. V (adscr. int.) 
(rodro) Kadetrac [déyerac R] adrddecrs 
déyou, ep. 176 n. 

mapepe: cp. 1058 n. 


avaykas, ‘the laws of nature’ (877 
n.) which the Unjust Reason, like the 
libertine in all ages, identifies with his 
animal passions. So in Plato, Rep. 
458 D in the common life of the selected 
class, men and women will come together 
bx’ dvayxns Tis eudtrov, which ‘necessity’ 
is not ‘geometrical’ but ‘sexual,’ and 
thus much stronger than the other pds 
TO melOew Te Kal Edxew Tov odd ewy. 
The phrase ‘necessities of nature’ was a 
neologism at this time, but the orators, 
like the modern journalists, circulated 
it, and it soon became trite, cp. Aeschin. 
i. § 188, Isocr. iv. § 84, Eur. Zro. 886 


elr’ dvdyxn gvceos, etre vots Bporay 
<Zets>. 
1076. ipaptes: a common ‘hypo- 


coristic’ (Ach. Introd. p. liv.) use of 
dywapria (like peccare Hor. S. i. 2. 63), 
especially in Eurip., cp. Suppl. 900, 
i, 1036, Bacch. 29; most famous from 
[S. John,] Hv. 8.11; so the mpoxueAls in 
Herodas 1. 61 sq. adn’ & réxvov por, 
Mnrpixn, play ravrnv | duaprlny dbs. 
The Unjust Reason is not defiant, but 
hypocritical here. 
_ ApaoOns: from épaua: (Ktihner-Blass, 
ib. § 290, H. Richards, Aristoph. ete. 
p- 152), a poetical word, cp, 1304, 
Vesp. 751, Pac 1098, Ran. 1022, Theor. 
Vili. 60, épac@jocoua Aesch. Zum. 852. 
epotxevrds Tu: cp. Ach. 842, Hq. 1242 
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all that modesty involves, and what pleasure you will deny 
yourself, if you practise it—boys, girls, the cottabus, titbits, wine 
and laughter. Now, how is life worth living without them ? 
Very good! I will pass from these to the straits which flesh 
is heir to. Some scape, may be, has chanced, some love 
affair: you’ve done lecher, and been o’ertaken. Yow’re ruined, 
for youre no speaker. But consort with me, and you may 
obey your blood, ramp and hoit, and deem nothing base. For 
if you are convicted of adultery, you may answer the cuckold, 
that you’ve done no wrong; and then, referring to Zeus, point out 
that even he was the thrall of love and women; and how could 


you, a mere mortal, ‘exceed the list of heaven’ ? 


kal re kal Buiocxdunv, Vesp. 140 n. For 
the absence of the diaeresis ep. Vesp. 
Introd. p. xlii. 

&qnpons, ‘taken with the manner’ 
(viz. ‘in the act,’ Shak. Win. rv. iii. 
755), cp. Com. adesp. iii. p. 398 K. 
(iv. p. 608 M.), [Dem.] lix. § 65. If 
the woman was mother, wife, sister, 
daughter or mistress (fv av ém’ éXevbépors 
maoly éxn), the offended person might 
exact the penalty of death, without 
being prosecuted for murder. Such was 
the decision of the Court of Areopagus, 
ep. Lysias i. §§ 30 sq., Dem. xxiii. § 55, 
Plato, Legg. 874 c. 

1077. &8évaros: schol. V (ext.) (od 
yap duvards ef Adyos vixijoae avrovs 
évaytiov). It is curious that, in Plato, 
Gorg. 486 B, Callicles accuses Socrates of 
having unfitted his pupils for defending 
themselves in a court, since eAryyidor 
kal xaouevrat, if they are confronted by 
an accuser mdvv gatdos (possibly an 
allusion to Socrates’ own fate in the case 
of Meletus). The Unjust Rexson has 
certainly no trait of the real Socrates ; 
he is a Sophist pur sang. 

1078. xp TH dice, genio indulge ; a 
common use, cp. Isocr. vii. § 38. So 
OuuG xpac0a Herod. i. 137, Shak. Meas. 

_it. iv. 161 ‘now I give my sensual race 
the rein,’ Lear Iv. ii. 64 ‘to let these 
hands obey my blood,’ 2 Hen. IV tv. 
iv. 39 ‘give him line and scope.’ ‘Make 
courtesy to your blood’ (Meas. 1. iv. 
176 ‘bidding the law make court’sy to 
their will’). 

ox(pra, yéda, ‘ramp (Shak. John U1. 
i. 122) and hoit’ (Beaum. and Fletch. 
Knight etc. 1. iii.), ‘laugh and leap’ 
(Shak. Merch. 1. i. 48 ‘’I'were as easy 


For you to laugh and leap, and say you 
are merry ’). 

oxkipra, ‘kick and flaunce’ (Rabelais). 
Schol. R (not in V) orardda (‘run riot’); 
cp. 1068 n., Vesp. 1306 n., Antiphon, 
Jr. 128 Didot gépe 5% Kal aides yevé- 
cOwoav (to a newly-married pair): 
ppovrldwy dn wdvra mréa, Kal étolyerat 
7d veorhovov oxlprnua éx THs yvouns 
(‘juvenile exultation’), cal 7d mpdowrov 
ovxére 7d até (a metaphor from kaypiwy 
évlo.oy evwynuévorv). 

vopute xr. : schol. V (ext.) 7d aloxpor 
vomite wh evar aloxpor. 

1079. airév: viz. the injured hus- 
band ; a possible Greek vagueness, where 
the English journalist might write ‘him 
(the plaintiff),’ cp. Hg. 268, Plut. 503 
(atrd=Tév mdodrov), Plato, Rep. 43825; 
but see crit. n. 

1080. éraveveyxetv: for the infin. cp. 
Vesp. 386 n. ; for the verb cp. Solon 11 
B.4 Probably both the verb and the 
idea are borrowed from Euripides (cp. 
Ion 827, Or. 76, Bacch. 29), whose 
heroes and heroines, when reduced ad 
ineitas, are wont els Tov Gedv TO Paiddov 
avapépew (IT. 390). 

The appeal to the example of Zeus, 
who has been dethroned, is an amusing 
(cp. 905 n.) instance of the devil citing 
scripture for his purpose. It is sufficient 
here as an arg. ad hominem (Freeman, 
Schools etc. p. 230) ; see Appendix. 

1081. 4rTwv: schol. R (not in V) av7i 
rol #rTara: ; commonly used of one who 
‘makes courtesy to’ the tender passion, 
ep. Soph. Z’rach. 489, Eur. Andr. 631 ; 
but not confined to him, cp. Plut. 363 
Képdovs Hrroves, Xen. Mem. i. 5 § 1 &vdpa 
HrTw yaoTpods 7 olvov t appodiolwv 7) wévou 
} Urvov. 
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AIK. i 8 jy fadando65 riOdpevds coe téppa Te TIMID 
$ f > 4 a 
eu Tid yvopunv Aéyew, TO pi) evpimpoxtos elvar ; 
AAI. jv & etpimpwxros 7, Th meiceTat KaKoV ; ; 1085 
AIK. ri pev ody av ere peifov waQot TovTOU TroOTé ; 
AAI. ti 847’ épets, ty TodTo vixnOns mod ; 
AIK. ocuyyjoopar. th 8 addo; 
AAI. dépe Sn por ppdcov: >> 
ANTITINITOC 
cuvnyopovaw &k Tiver ; 
AIK. é& eipuTpoOKTaV. 
AAI, metOopat. 1090 
ti Sat; Ttpaywdodo’ éx Tiver ; 
1083 zevOdpevos RV ete. 1084 tiva RV dett. al. 1085 7] 


ef V || Fritzsche (Nov. recens. Ar. spec., Rostock, 1884, p. 3) rewrites 1085-8 


as dimeters thus: 7v 8 4, Tc. . 
tat. « épeis | qv. . 
1087 rovr’ Av R 
before Pépe 
Om. V 


Kakov ;—Ti pev.. 
ewov ; | cvyyjoopan | Ti KTA. 

1088 AA. inserted in RV before 7é and omitted 

1089 sqq. Written mostly as prose in V 

1090 weéOopac] eb Aéyers Ld. 4, Fritzsche (with gloss re(@opar) 


maOou | t. wor av; 


1086 av om. RV 


1090-3 


1091 Se R etc., Ald. || Fritzsche (/.c.) places 1093-4 before 1091, in order 


to bring Syunyop. near cvvnyop. 


1083. papavidw0y: schol. V (ext.) 
olTws ae pa adévras [-Gvras MS.] 
pouxods qKigov' pagpavidas AauBdvovres 
éBaddrov els Tods mpwkrods avray, Kal 
mapatihrortes atrovs Gepuhy [Su.: erry 
MS., from 178] réppay éwéraccov, Ba- 
cdvous ixavas épyafduevo. [similarly in 
Su. }. || (67¢ Kad waperidrovro réppay avbrois 
émurarrbmevot [-o1s MS.] els tov rpwxriv.) 
Hence, by a jest, an adulterer’s oath 
was said to be written els réppav, cp. 
Philonides i. p. 256 K. (ii. p. 423 M.) 
Bpkous 5é morxav els Téppay éyh ypddw. 
As can readily be imagined, adulterers, 
even when caught in the act, were rarely 
put. to death by the injured husbands, 
who preferred either to prosecute the 
culprits, or to exact a heavy fine, and 
to subject them to certain humiliating 
penalties, such as mapariAuds (cp. Plut. 
168 6 8’ ddovds ye porxds did oé (Plutus) 
qov mapari\derat, viz. ‘gets off with a 
plucking’ by paying a fine). For pa- 
pavldwots cp. Lucian, Peregr. §9, Alciphr. 
iii, 62 § 4 (=iii. 26 Schepers) ; a scorpion 
(Plato Com. i. p. 647 K.; ii. p. 673 M.) 
or a mugilis (Catull. 15. 19, with Ellis’ 


note, Juv. 10. 317) was used for the same 
purpose. When the culprit was caught, 
it is said to have been customary to cry 
® Aaxiddac (the deme where the best 
pagdavides grew), cp. Leutsch-Schneidewin 
on App. prov. v. 48. 

mOdpevos: for the absence of the 
caesura cp. Vesp. Introd. p. xliii. 

1084. Schol. V (int.) (dvr? rod olay 
eer yupnv wh elvar ebpvrpwxros). 

To pH: cp. Aves 36, Ran. 68, Lys. 
1199, Goodwin, M7’. §§ 811 sqq., Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gram. § 514 A. 9. For the syn- 
izesis ep. Ach. 860 n. 

eipimpwxtos: a jest Kad’ duwvuulay 
on the literal meaning of the word (‘a 
loose companion,’ Shak. Rich. II v. iii. 
7), which does not here mean cinaedus, 
as Blaydes thinks, 

1085 sqq. The change into iambic 
trimeters is not without point. The 
Just Reason thinks his last argument 
conclusive, and it is followed by a 
dramatic silence, during which the Un- 
just Reason turns towards the audience 
and studies their faces. After a thrilling 
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J. R. But what if, by hearkening to you, he endure. the 


penalty of the radish, and have to repent in ashes? 


By means 


of what plea will he avoid being a ‘loose companion’ ? 
U. R. But, if he be a loose companion, how will he be the 


worse for that ? 


J. R. What greater misfortune could he suffer? (There is a 
lengthy pause, during which Unsust REASON turns towards the 


audience and studies their faces. 


he confronts Just REASON.) 


Then, with an air of triumph, 


U. R. (Un a mock-heroie manner) What wilt thou say, if 


victory be denied thee ? 
J. R. Nothing. 


Merely this. 


ANTIPNIGUS 


U. R. Come tell me, from what class come the advocates ? 


J. R. The lechers. 
U. R. I believe you. 
tragedians ? 


pause, he again confronts his opponent 
with a triumphant air, and, by means 
of the change of metre, marks the fact 
that, in his opinion, the debate is con- 
cluded, and after a short struggle his 
opponent throws up the sponge (Mazon, 
Comp. etc. p. 59). There is a similar 
change of metre in Hy. 442, preceded 
by the explanation 7d mveiu’ édarrov yl- 
yverat, In like manner here, the senarii 
mark the calm of conscious superiority 
after the fiery thrust and counter-thrust 
of the preceding scene. 

1085. tl: schol. R (not in V) dvi 
Tov ovdév. 

1086. rovrov: schol. R (not in V) 
Tod elvar evpvTpwxTos. 

1087. Schol. V (int.) <Aelre: 4 es, wv’ 
q [els todro] R> édv els rodro vixnOyjs 
[wap’] éuod [éuot R], bre ovdéy ere Kaxdv 
70 elvar evUpvmrpwKTos, (TL elms ;) 

TovTo: cogn. acc., cp. 432 n. 

vuknOys é4od: in his hour of victory 
the Unjust Reason abandons scurrility 
and talks in tragic phrase, cp. Soph. 
Aj, 1353, Eur. Med. 315, Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 420 A. 8. 

1088. Schol. R (not in V) Aelre Td 
ép@ [Ruth. : éyé MS.]. 


wt 8 dAdo; ‘merely this’; more 


Again, from what class come the 


commonly ri 6’ &. <y’> 4 robro; cp. 
1287, 1448. 

1089 sqq. As Kock* points out, there 
is a progression here, from the ovr- 
tyopot, who were mere officials, through 
the ‘tragedians’ and representatives of 
the sovereign demus to the demus itself 
(viz. the spectators). Schol. V (int.) 
avr Tob tlves eioly of prropes ; 

cvvnyopotaty : cp. Vesp. Excursus VII. 

1090. etpuTpaxtwy, ‘the basa-mon- 
cwes’ (Dekker, Shoemaker’s Holiday 1. 
i.) ; a constant insinuation against those 
who were in training for public life, ep. 
Ach. 716 n., Hg. 877 sqq., Eccl. 112 sq., 
Plato Com. i. p. 653 K. (ii. p. 681 
M.) kexo\dzrevkas: rovyapoty pitwp ery. 
Doubtless it was a jest. It is developed, 
with delicious irony, by ‘ Aristophanes’ 
in Plato, Symp. 192 4, where he argues 
that such men, by virtue of their origin 
(ib. 191 8) are inspired by @dppos, dvdpela, 
and dppevwrla ; and so TeXewOévres pdvor 
dmoBalvovow els Ta modiTiKd Gyvdpes ol 
TOLOUTOL. 

1091. tpaySotor: schol. V (int.) els 
Ppivixsv paciw airov amorelvew Tov Tpa- 
yixov xopeurnv, émei(di) dueBddreTo emt 
parakla (Kal) dud aoxilay oxnudrov : 
also Agathon (Zhesm. 200), and, alas! 
possibly Sophocles (Athen. 604 p). 


R 
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AIK. é& evpuTpoxKTor. 

AAI, ev éyers. 
Snpnyopodar & éx Tivey ; 

AIK. é& edpuTpaxtoav. 

AAT, dpa dar 
éyvokas ws ovdéey Réyers ; 1095 
Kal tov Oeatav omorepor 

mXelous oKOTTEL. 

AIK, kal 8) oKoTO. 

AAI, ti 50” opas ; 

AIK. moAv AElovas, vi) Tovs Deovs, 
TOUS evpUTpPw@KTOUS* TovTOVL 
youv 010 éyo KaKewvovl 1100 
Kal TOV KouNTHY ToUTOVi, 

AAT, Ti ONT épets ; 

AIK, HTTHMEO, @ KLVOU[MEVOL. 


mpos Tav Oedv SéEacGéE pov 


> 4 e 
Boipatiov, ws 


éEavTowor@ mpos bpas. SS. 


1093 Sypnyopotor S RV: Kat dnp. Ald. 
a space of an inch between 7 and 7 
Opgs ; 
which does not occur, even in tragedy ; cp. Vesp. 662 n. 
1103 sq. Written as one line in V 


Tov 0. . . oder | Kai 5)... 


RV 1102 Om. V 


1094 d77’] in R there is 

1096 sq. So divided in V: kat 
1097 Fritzsche zAéoves, a form 
1100 Om. 
1103 


Kuwvovpevot] cp. 1371 crit, n., Lys. 838 sq., Ran. 429 (where “‘Immoxivov 
is the correct reading): v. Leeuwen places a full stop after xuv., thinking 


1093. Snpnyopoter: cp. Andoc. iv. 
§ 23, Aeschin. i. § 195 rods pév els 
TH owpara nuaprnkdras wh duly ép- 
oxrelvy, GAG mavoacba Snunyopodyras 
KeAEVETE, 


1095. ov8ty Aéyas: in maintaining 
that evpympwxria is the greatest of mis- 
fortunes, 


1096. Schol. V (ext.) ray cwppdvwr 
Kal rOv evpurpoKrwr Ocarav oxdme mbrepor 
mielouvs. It is to be noted that the 
Athenian spectators enjoyed a certain 
class of jests at their own expense, cp. 
Vesp. 73 sqq., Pax 965, Ran. 276. 


1097. kal Sq: cp. Vesp, 492 n, 


1098. rf 870’ Spas; the monometer 
implies a pause of some duration, during 
which the Just Reason studies his 


audience ; so in 1101, where he debates 
within himself for a moment. 


1101. Kopqrnv: cp. 14 n., Vesp. 
466 n., 1069 n., Macar. vi. 74 ovdels 
Kounrns darts ob BivyriG [repalvyerar Apost. 
xiii, 81). 

1102. tl Sir’ épeis; cp. 1098, Vesp. 
805, Plut. 1161 kal rl &’ épeis; 


1103. qrrHpe8a: possibly the plur. 
marestatis, ep. Warth, De plur. mod. et 
mat. ap. Ar, usu, p. 26. 


Schol. V (ext.) roiro ddndov mérepov 
0 Kpelrrwy Abyos (dyolv) duodoyav hrra- 
cOat, 7) 6 veavioxos, 6 TOY Abywr KpuTis, 
6 kal padrovs ere yap év roils és [6 
kpelrrwy Néyos] gpalverac ards [Ruth. : 
-@ MS.) ody aire cuvdxbecOu [R: ax. 
V] wapadodévr. pavOdver rE érépw: 7d 
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J. R. The lechers, 

U. R. Good. From what class come the orators? 

J. R. The lechers. 

U. R. (Zriumphantly) Don’t you perceive that you're 
championing a lost cause? (Turning towards the spectators) Now 
study the audience, and tell me who are in the majority, 

J. R. Tm looking. (There isa long pause, during which 
Just REASON faces the audience.) 

U. R. What do you see? 

J. R. Marry, the lechers o’ertop all, At any rate, I’m 
certain about him (pointing to a spectator) and him, and yonder 
‘eurl’d darling.’ 

U. R. (With quiet confidence) Have you anything to say ? 

J.R. (To the audience, with an air of great decision) Ye 
whoremongers, I’m worsted. (Turning to the Reflectory, and its 
inmates) In heaven’s name, take my mantle, for I throw in my 
lot among you. (He tears off his cloak, and rushes madly into the 
Reflectory, UNJUST REASON is left alone with STREPSIADES and 
PHIDIPPIDES. ) 


that the succeeding lines are addressed to different persons 1104 
After this line Bergk inserts XOPOY. If the play had been completely 
revised, it is possible that a choral ode would have stood here, but it is 
not necessary if “AdiKos Adyos is substituted for Socrates in the following 


scene 


iudriov (de) Sliwow wa evxepOs airo- 
porhon mpds avro’s; see 1112 crit. n. 
But no weight should be given to this 
note, which, even if the text were 
certain, is_a stupid production (pace 
Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 11). The 
humour of the passage would be lost if 


the speaker were other than the Just 


Reason. 

Kwotpevor: a jest car’ éfadrayiy pworg 
for Oewuevor, and addressed to them. 
But Gottling (Uber d. Redact. etc. p. 
28) and Brentano (Untersuch. p. 105) 
hold that, with these words, he turns 
towards the Pensoir, and addresses 
the school-men, who formed a sort 
of philosophic clique with such charac- 
teristics. 


1104. Séfac0e: addressed to the Pensoir 
and its inmates (Gottling, Uber d. Redact. 
p- 28). The verb implies a gift (such as 
Strepsiades made to Socrates in 497) ; 


but the action was probably regarded as 
symbolical, implying a change of life, 
and the assumption of a new man (so 
S. Mark, Zv. 10. 50, Hor. O. iii. 16, 22 
nil cuprentium | nudus castra peto etc.), 
or possibly an admission of defeat 
(Brentano, Untersuch. p. 105). Other 
commentators (with schol.) think that 
the Just Reason divests himself of his 
cloak so as to increase his activity, 
but it required no activity to join the 
victorious party among the spectators, 
In matters of humour the scholiasts are 
usually ‘‘ full dishes of fool,” and should 
receive scant consideration. 

éEavropodG: as in Hor. /.c., diuitwm 
partes linquere gestio. The verb is rare, 
and does not occur again until Aen. 
Tact. 24. For the anap. in an iambic 
dimeter cp. Hy. 374 (where, however, 
mpnyopéwva may be an instance of 
synizesis), ib. 445, Ran, 984 (in a 
parody of Euripides). 
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AAI, 


a nr 7 \ ¥ 
ti Sita ; TOTEpa TovToy amaryerOat AaBov 1105 


ta 
Botryn Tov vov, 7) SiddoKw cot every ; 


TP. 


/ \ / > ica 
SiSacKke Kal Kod\abe, Kal péeuvno oTrws 


> , Cama Fes \ 04 
eD pot oTommcers avTov, emt pev OaTepa 
/ \ 8 Cie ys > la) 10 
olov Sixidlors, THY 5 ETEepav avTov yvalov 
j av eis TA pel i 1110 
aTopwoov olay eis TA pello mpaypyata. 


AAI. 
payee 


a fal ‘ / 
dpérer, Kopi TodTov copioTny dek.ov. 
/ 
@ypov pev ody eywye Kal KaKodaipova. 


Se 


1105 sq. Assigned by Beer (Zahl d. Schausp. p. 114) to the "Adixos 
Aédyos: owX codd. For the difficulties connected with these lines cp. comm., 


and 887 n. 


Su. (l.c.): Meineke ofov 


Assigned by Beer to the "Aduxos Adyos 


1105 wérepa RV etc.: zorepov Ald., schol. (cp. V. Coulon, - 
Qu. crit. p. 158) || dréyerOar RV dett. al.: erdyerOo. Ald. 
aropwces Ald.: cropdonis RV dett. al., Su. (sv.) 


1108 
1109 otayv codd. 
1110 ofav Su. (lc): ofov RV 1111 


1112 =T? prefixed in RV: 


®E, schol. 1103, codd. dett. (and implied by schol. R) || eywye RV: ofuat 
ye A etc. (cp, 1391 n., Alex. ii. p. 325 K.; iii, p. 418 M.): ofuas Ald.: 


Fritzsche éy@da. 


Probably o¢uas came from the next line. 


The sarcasm of 


Strepsiades, even when directed against himself, is quite in character 


1105-1112. These lines have caused 
much trouble to the commentators, cp. 
Weyland, De Ar. Nub. p. 37, Denis, Com. 
gr. ii. p.83n. On the one hand, Gottling 
(Uber d. Redact. ete. p. 29) and Kochly 
(Akad. Vort.) think that they were in- 
serted by Aristophanes’ literary executor, 
Araros, who wished to furnish some con- 
nexion between the ‘debate’ and the 
succeeding scenes. On the other hand, 
Fritzsche (De fab. ab Ar, retract. i. pp. 
12 sqq.), Teuffel (Phtlol. vii. pp. 333 
sqq-), and Ritter (Philol. xxxiv. p. 452) 
argue that their proper place was in the 
first edition, in which the instruction 
of Phidippides was probably undertaken 
by Socrates himself, and not by the 
Aéyo. I agree with Beer (Zahl d. 
Schausp. p. 115) in assigning 1105 sq., 
1111 to the Unjust Reason. After 877 
sqq. it would be absurd for Socrates to 
ask Strepsiades whether he desired his 
son to be taught; but the Unjust Reason, 
who was not present during that scene, 
might reasonably inquire as to his wishes. 
Biicheler (NV. Jahrb. 1xxxiii. p. 672), 
Textor (Zur dram. Tech. ii. p. 27), and 
Ritter argue that the passage originally 
followed a scene in which Phidippides 
was subjected by Socrates to a vigorous 
examination. This hypothesis, though 
unsupported by evidence, is possible, 


but it demonstrates nothing as regards 
the second edition, in which, according 
to Hypothesis VII., many changes were 
made €v rn T&v mpoodrwy diaddayh. 
Beer’s hypothesis accounts for the absence 
of a choral ode here, and also provides, 
during the Second Parabasis, an interval 
during which the actor, who elsewhere 
wore the mask of Socrates, had time to 
change his apparel. 


1105. ti Sita; eh bien! Since these 
particles are not in place at the beginning 
of a scene, they imply that the speaker 
is not a new arrival, as, according to the 
usual arrangement, Socrates would be. 
The Unjust Argument, having defeated 
his opponent, turns to Strepsiades with 
an air of triumph, and puts to him a 
query which is of the nature of a ‘rhe- 
torical question.’ After the collapse of 
the Just Reason, Strepsiades’ reply is 
not doubtful. 


GmrayerGar: the vox propria of a 
school-master (Hg. 993) who wishes to 
get rid of a boy. 

1106. 5iS8dcKe: viz.the Unjust Reason, 
and not Socrates, will teach Phidippides 
(cp. 886 sq.). 

1107. «déd\afe: schol. V (int.) dvr rod 
maldeve* of yap Koratdmevor madevorvrar 
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U. R. (To SrrepstavEs, with a quiet smile) What now ? 
Would you be off, son and all, or shall I teach him for you how 


to speak ? 


Streps. Teach him, and whack him, and be sure ‘to cley 
his beak, on the one side to be apt for petty suits, and on the 
other for matters of greater moment. 


U. R. Don’t fret. 
sophist. 


Youll receive him back a finished 


STREPS. (Aside, with a satirical smile) A wretched tallow- 


face, rather. 


(PHIDIPPIDES and UNJusT REASON move towards the 


Reflectory, STREPSIADES enters his own house.) 


[didackduevoe éxoddfovro R], cp. 6 uh 
‘Oapels Gv@pwros ob matdeverar (see Vesp. 
433 n.). According to Biicheler (J.c.), 
the word was provoked by Phidippides’ 
attitude, during the examination-scene 
:which was omitted in the second edition, 
but it is sufficient to suppose that 
Strepsiades was still in doubt about 
Phidippides’ good will. 

pépvno’ Sires: a repetition of his 
saras in 887, which is full of point 
here. 

1108. cropoces, ‘cley (=‘claw’) his 
beak’ (Shak. Cymb. v. iv. 118); schol. V 
(int.) dv7l rod dfuvels, ws éml odjpov pyot 
[R: gact V] peragopexas dxovices. || 7 
peragopa ard Tav waxaipGy [also Su.]: a 
jest xaé’ duwvuulay with reference to 
oréua ‘a mouth’; but also in its trans- 
ferred sense (Soph. OC. 795, where there 
is the same play as here, Eur. /7. 287, fr. 
Oret. (Berl. Klass, Text. v. ii, p. 75 1. 44), 
Gp’ éorbuwra:; ‘has she been endowed 
with the gift o’ the gab?’). In prose 
oTouwody meant ‘to temper’ (iron, etc.) 
(cp. Aristot. Meteor. iv. 6=383 a 38), 
and.‘ tempered iron’ was called oréduwua ; 
hence figuratively, Plut. Bruta rat. ut. 
4§16 ris dvdpeias olov Bady tis 6 Oupds 
éo7t kal or., id. Lycwrg.16§3. Similarly 
used are Oye (Soph. Aj. 584), avacro- 
podv (Oallias i. p. 697 K.; ii. p. 741 M. 
dvecrouwuévn, of a tongue with ‘a 
tang’). 

@drepa: schol. V (int.) <dv7l rod R> 
7d wev Erepov [R: quérepov V] puépos Tijs 
yvdbov: cp. Crates i. p. 133 K. (ii. p. 
237 M.) where, in the Golden Age, the 
complaisant fish, when asked to come to 
table, objects dAN’ oddérw él Odrep’ dards 
eiut, Eur. Bacch, 1129. 

1109. ofov: schol. V (int.) av7i rod 
Suvarov [-hv R Su.] Kal urrecpoy els 7d 


Aéyew Olkas: id. (int.) dv7l rod Eumerpov 
eis TO Néyew Slkas, <routésre Suvarhv Kal 
Eurecpov Sikv R>* vrokopiotixGs [R: -dv 
Vi] dé 7d dixcdlous [R: duxn- V]. Used 
adverbially, ep. Soph. Phil. 278 sq., 
Thue, vi. 12 § 2. 

SuxSlois: cp. Hy. 347, Vesp. 511. 

yva0ov: he speaks of his son as if he 
were a horse, but there is no reference 
to his equine tastes. The metaphor is a 
natural one, cp. Pollux ii. § 100, Xen. De 
re eq. 1 § 9 where the writer advises a 
strict examination as to whether a horse 
were €érepdyvaos, or whether both jaws 
were equally tender or hard; a hard 
jaw was nicknamed Géixos yvdOos (ib. 8 
§ 5). 

1110. pel{w: schol. V (ext.) (els 7a 
ddtka, els Ta éudidAdcopa) [also Su, ib, ]. 
His ambition for his son is higher than 
for himself, ep, 433 sq., Heidhiis, Uber 
d. Wolken, p. 17). 

1111. Gpéde: schol. V (int.) rapéAxec 
TO Gpéher* mavTws 5é Tovs memadevuévous 
deEvods €Xeryov [schol. R has (over cod.) 
otrws éheyor mdvras Tovs m.]; perhaps a 
jest on Strepsiades’ use of the word in 
877 ; the anxiety is on his side now. 

Schol. R (not in V) dd xowod 7d 
Kopel, 

1112. axpév: ep. 103, 120. 

éywye: see crit. n. The remark is a 
reference to Phidippides’ words in 120 ; 
now that Strepsiades has gained his 
point, he can afford to laugh at himself, 
The jest is characteristic of the man (ep. 
504); and there is no reason why the line 
should be assigned to Phidippides. In- 
deed, there is humour in Strepsiades’ re- 
ferring, ironically, to Phidippides’ fear 
(in 120), now that it is pretty clear his 
instruction will not be of an ascetic 


type. 
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TTAPABAZIZ XOPOY B 


KOMMATION 


KOP. xywpelré vv. 


a / 
oiwas O€ Gol TavTa peTapednoev. > 


eTTippHMa 


a ld \ ss 
HMI. A. rods xputds & Kepdavodow, jv Te TOvde TOY XopoY 
a A / bd & a ie 
operas éx tav Sixaiwv, BovropecO npeis Ppacar. 
a A > er \ x 4 
Tpata pev yap, nv veav BovrAnc@ év wpa Tovs aypous, 


a a 2 oS: ef 
voouev Tpotoicw tpiv, Toiat & adXows VoTepov. 


1118 


\ > } , 
eita Tov KapTrov Te Kal Tas apmrédous pvddEoper, 
> \ yA ee ” > ha 
@orTe pnt avxypyov mule pnt ayav éropPpiav. 


A f 
ny 8 atysadon tus has Ovnrds ov ovoas Oeds, 


1121 


1113-4 Assigned to Phidippides in RV etc., to the Chorus in Ald. || 
Xopetre vov A etc.: xdpes vuv (or vov) RV etc, Ald. || S€ cou codd.: 


Heidhiis 6@ coi: cov V 
tots kpwtais | Halbertsma & 4 


1115 érippnpo prefixed in Ald. || Blaydes 
1116 Cobet éx rod Sixaiov || ypets 


RV: wpiv Ald., which Schnee (De Ar. codd. p. 46) and Ijzeren (De wit. prine. 


codd. p. 45) prefer (cp. 518, 575) 
1119 texovoas codd.: 


Coraés te Kal Tas. 


1117 ydp om. V || BovAecOe RV 
The text of the codd. must 


be wrong, since the article could not be omitted with the particip. ; in 
itself xapmds duméAuvos is not without authority (Herod. i. 212) 


1113-1130. Second Parabasis. 

1113 sq. The iambic tetrameter 
serves as a Commatium to the succeeding 
Parabasis, and also marks the transition 
to the Epirrheme. Here the Chorus for 
the first time (if the Parabasis is ex- 
cluded), shows its hand. A change of 
view is usual, on the part of the Chorus, 
in the early plays of Aristophanes, but 
in different circumstances. Usually the 
Chorus takes a vital part in the action ; 
it represents the dominant majority, 
whom the poet (in the Agon) aims at 
convincing of its blindness; to it the 
two protagonists in the ‘debate’ address 
their arguments, and it is the Chorus 
which invariably pronounces the decision. 
But in the Olouds the Chorus plays the 
part of passive but malignant onlookers, 
while infatuated mortals fume and fret 
before its eyes, and are lured on to their 
destruction. Such is the admission of 
the Chorus in 1454 sqq. Here the warn- 
ing recalls that of Phidippides in 865, 
and it is to be noted that the best codd, 
here assign the line to him. 

1115 sqq. A scholium (not in RV) 


tightly holds these lines to be an in- 
complete Parabasis ; the tone is certainly 
‘Parabatic,’ cp. Aves 1101 sqq., Lecl. 
1155 sqq. They are a curious piece of 
work, thrown here ‘as if shipwrecked and 
blown about by the winds’ (Gottling, 
Uber d. Redact. etc. p. 25). Some writers 
(Teuffel- Kaehler,? ind. pp. 89 sqq., 
Kock,*? Hinl. §§ 40 sq., Bticheler, 
Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 674) assign the lines, 
on account of their confidence of victory, 
to the first edition and this view is prob- 
ably correct. Gdttling (ib. p. 21) sug- 
gests that they formed the am)ovy of the 
Parabasis in the first edition (now sup- 
planted by the ‘Eupolideans’) ; according 
to H. Kochly (Akad. Vortr.) they were 
its Antepirrheme: for other suggested 
rearrangements see Fritzsche, Qu. Ar. 
pp. 188 sq., id. De fab. ab Ar. retract. i. 
pp. 15 sqq., G. Schwandke, De Nub. prior. 
p. 162. But there is no evidence for any 
of these hypotheses; and I fail to see 
here ‘an irrefragable proof’ of a faulty 
contamination of the two editions of the 
play. A Parabasis is rarely connected 
with the plot of the play, and the second 
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PARABASIS B 
COMMATIUM 

First LEADER. (Zo the departing actors) Go then. (To 


STREPSIADES, but not heard by him) But I fancy you will soon 
rue this day. 


EPIRRHEME 


Semicuorus I. We fain would tell what boons await the 
judges, if they show due meed of favour to this Chorus. For, 
first, if you would ear your lands, at the right season, we will 
rain upon you first, before all the others: then, we will keep 
watch and guard over your bladed corn and vines, so that drought 
shall not grate upon them, nor drenching downpour. But if any 
mortal shall scant the sizes to us, the only Goddesses, let him 


Parabasis is nearly always an incomplete 
piece of work, cp. Heidhiis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 7. 

1115. Kpirds: schol. V (int.) (dyzi 
evbelas altiatixy)* || dv7l rod of xpiral: 
“Opnpos [Od. i. 275] ‘‘ unrépa 8’, et of [8 
Frou MS.] Oupds Epopyarar [érorpiverc MS.] 
<yapéerOa, | dy trw és péyapov warpos 
péya Suvauévao>”’* dvtt rod 4h pyrnp. 
For the antiptosis cp. 145, Ach. 442 n. 

xopév: schol. R (not in V) rév ray 
NegedGy. 

1116. Schol. V (int.) cuwaywrifwrrae 
[Ald.: -ovrac MS.] wat cvd\d\apBdavwvral 
[Ald.: -ovraé MS.] re xara 76 Sikatov* va 
dé wh xdpire SoxH vixav Kal rv Whpov 
pépew, GAA Tals ddyOelats, mpocéOnre 
TOUTO. 

Sbadaor: here, contrary to the usual 
rule, the pres. subj. expresses an action 
which precedes that of the principal 
verb, cp. 561 n., 1153 n., Vesp. 1074 n. 
Kav duovoos 7 7d mply (etiamsi indoctus 
JSuerit antea), Pax 1355, Sobol. Synt. pp. 
4, 56. 

"ek Tov SiKxaloy : cp. 986, 1442, Aves 
1435, Eccl. 591, 610, Plut. 755, Men. 
Mon. 196, Sobol. Praep. p. 86. Lenting 
(Obs. crit. p. 72) takes the phrase with 
Kepdavovow. 2 

1117. vedv: schol. V (ext.) dv7i rov 
dporpiay kal omelpew. To ‘ear’ (Shak. 
All’s well, 1. iii. 48) for the second 
time ; viz. the first ploughing is done in 
autumn, the second in spring, just before 
the seed is put in, For this operation 


the locus classicus is Xen. Oec. 16 § 12; 
see also Theophr. Caus. pl. iii. 21 § 7. 

év dpa: schol. V (ext.) (dvi tov ev 
kaipp), cp. Vesp. 248, Pax 122, Eccl. 
395, )( dwplay Ach. 23 n. 

1118. toopev: viz. after the seed is 
put in the ground, cp. Pax 1140 sq. 

1119. Schol. V (ext.) (xapiévrws ele 
TO Texovcas Kal gvddia eri BracrHcews 
THs dumédov* lav ydp elow evdxepets) : 
but 7d xaplev has not appealed to modern 
commentators ; see crit. n. 

Kapirév ; collective, cp. 1127, Eccl. 14, 
Plut. 515. Possibly a tragic use, as the 
latter passages are paratragoedia, but cp. 
Thue. iii. 15 § 2 év xaprov Evyxou.d9, id. 
iv. 88 §1; so xcddapos id. ii. 76 § 1, 
durredos, id, iv. 90 § 2. For the contrast 
between x. (=/fruges) and the fruit of 
the vine cp. Zecl. l.c. 

1120. avxpdév: schol. V (int.) atymdv 
Thy Enpactav* (rd dé) meéferv (dvri Tov) 
Karatrovew, <apavifew R>. 

dyav: apparently used adjectivally 
with é. (Thesm. 704 riv 4, avdadtar, 
Cratin. i. p. 70 K.; ii, p. 122 M. rod 
Mav mérov, Men. iii. p. 178 K.; iv. p. 
251 M. 7 Alay rpvdy), a tragic use (Eur. 
Or. 705, Alc. 797), but common also in 
prose (cp. Thue. ii. 42 § 2, vi. 10 § 4, 
viii. 64 § 5, Plato, Phaedr, 230 0 &y jpéua 
mpoodvrer). As the absence of the article 
is unusual, it is possible that &. is used 
adverbially with both clauses (Ach. 
TAUPETE) 
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TpoceXeTo Tov vouV, TpOS HnuaV ola weloeTal KaKd, 

AapBdvev odt’ olvoy odt’ GAN ovdev ex TOd xaplov. 

vik dv yap al 7 edaia Bractdves ai T Gp7renol, 

amoxexopovtat: Tovavrais apevdovais Tauoopev. 1125 

dy 88 rrAuwbedovT oper, browev kab Tod TEYOUS 

Tov Képapov avtod xardlais oTpoyyvraus ourTpivopev. 

Kav yauh mor avtos 7) Tov Evyyevav 7 TOV dirar, 

bcopev Thy vikta Tacay: wot tows BovdAnceTaL 

xav év Aiydrr@ tuxeiv dv pGddov 7) Kpivas KaKds. 
7 aa 


ETTEIZOAION B 
=TP. 


réprrn, TeTpds, TplTn, peTa TavTHY SevTépa, 1131 
ei0 iv éym pddioTa Tacay nmepov 


1122 Bentley mpooyxérw, but cp. Sobol. Synt. p. 36, Vesp. 1015 n. 
1124 jvix? dv yap Ald.: dv om. RV etc. || €Aatas RV etce., Ald.; cp. 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 26 (i. p. 134), Meisterhans, Gram. d. Inschr. § 14. 3 
1125 v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxiv. p. 301) xataxexdWovrat 1126 
Bowpev V 1128 Hermann 7) airos || 7) Tov PiAwy] Cobet (Mnem. iii. 
p- 312) tis 7) PiAwv (for the omission of the article cp. 622 crit. n.) ; but see 


comm. 


1122. mpéds: a tragic use, with racxeu, 
ep. Soph. OR. 516, Ané. 942, Sobol. 
Praep: p. 178. 

1123. AapBaver, ‘collecting,’ cp. Xen. 
Mem. ii. 7 § 2. 

1125. Schol. V (ext.) %) weradopa amd 
Tov NOw Kal trav opevdovev [AlPous 
spevdovwvrwy Ruth.]. Oéde dé rhy xudva 
elrey* ovK adkUpws O€ Td Taijoomer’ 
éretdy [-av R] yap avOotvrwy Twv Kapray 
nN xiov rylverae [yévyrae R] . . (lacuna) 
(cp. Zacher, Handschr. p. 669). 

odevddvats: cp. Hor. Zp. i. 8. 4 haud 
quia grando | contudertt wites, oleamue 
momorderit westus, Shak. Ant. II. xiii. 
165 ‘the pelleted storm,’ ‘the flail of the 
lashing hail’ (Shelley), Milton, PR. iii. 
324 ‘shot Sharp sleet of arrowy showers 
against the face Of their pursuers,’ 

Taujronev: a pres, fut., cp. Vesp. 
186 n., 1254 n., Lys. 459; similar futt. 
are TumTiow, éE\kiow, oxHow, Baddjow. 
maiow (aor. fut.) does not occur in 
comedy, and is rare in tragedy, cp. Eur. 
Hi. 688 (Kiihner-Blass, Gram. ii. pp. 
112, 508). 

1126. Schol. V (int.) (nula yap rots 
trwHevovow éreday verds yévnrat, 


1130 Naber tudjvas || Ov] dv V: av Su. (.v. BovAjceras, 
but Gaisford gives dv) || v. Leeuwen xpivas 


1131 tépas R 


1127. Képapov: schol. V (int.) (ras év 
Th oréyn Kepauldas). Collective, ep. 
1119 n.; according to Bliimner, Technol. 
li. p. 5, earth for making tiles (Plato, 
Tim. 60D, Pollux vii. § 161), but rod 
réyous shows that the earth was already 
in the form of tiles, though unbaked, 

aitod: for the position of the pron. 
cp. Vesp. 6 n. 

1128. pfdwv: for the omission of 71s 
cep. 107 n., Soph. 47. 189 sq., 7. 1328, 
OR. 517, and especially Aristotle, Rhet. 
li, 8=1386a 1 bray exn otrws wor’ dva- 
by no Ojvat Toratra cupBeByKira abt@ # Tay 
atrov, J. Vahlen, Opusc. acad. ii. p. 514. 

1129. vixra: viz. during which his 
bride is brought home ; an inauspicious 
omen, if the torches were extinguished, 
ep. Catull. 61. 77, 62. 1. 

Vows, ‘I guess,’ an ironical use in a 
threat, cp. 1319, Vesp. 256 n., 1486. 

1130. Schol. V (int.) as éml xardpas: 
eel Gs Anorevouevn SieBddreTo [dia Bddre- 
tat RJ Atyurros (viz. he will prefer to 
be anywhere [even in Jericho, as we 
should say] than at Athens), || Boudjce- 
Tar moppwrdrw elvar Smrov avroy ob Brdwee 
6 verbs’ émel év Alyinry Soxet uh Yew, ds 


gp 
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mark what ills await him: he shall receive from his farms 
neither wine, nor any fruit. For when his olives and grapes 
burgeon forth, they shall be cut down with the flail of the 
pelleted storm. And if we see one of you making bricks, we 
will pour down our cataracts, and with our gun-stones of ice 
beat flat his unbaked house-tiles. And if he himself or one of 
his kinsmen or friends is taking a wife, we will not spare our 
hurricane through the livelong night, so that, peradventure, he 
will e’en wish to be in Egypt, rather than show himself an 
unjust judge. . 


EPISODIUM B 


STREPS. (Counting on his fingers) The fifth, the fourth, the 
third, the second day from the month’s end, and then the one 


(gnotv) “Hpddoros [iii. 10] (‘‘ bo Onoay yap 
[mpérepov] ai O7B8at, otdaya [od Paya 
MS.] mpérepov icbetca”) [also Su. s.v. 
BovdAynoerac]. A land of evil men (Theoer. 
15. 48) where people were freely sent, in 
‘imprecations (Eur. Andr. 650 sq.); hence 
alyunridgew (Thesm. 922, Cratin. i. p. 
119 K. ; ii. p. 186 M.)=‘ to be a heathen 
Chinee’ (Aesch. fr. 373 N.? dewol rréxew 
To. pnxavas Alyimrrio, Bergk, Rell. com. 
Att. p. 262). This is the main sense of 
the line (as xay shows), but there is also 
an ‘homonymous’ jest, since the climate 
of Egypt was preferable to that of 
Athens, during the displeasure of the 
Clouds. H. Richards (Cl. Rev. xvii. 
p. 86, Aristoph. etc. p. 27) does not 
appreciate the double sense here, and 
accuses the author of want of logic; 
but, in acting, it would be easy xa7’ 
efaddayy dwr7, to bring out the 
humorous point in the mention of Egypt. 


1131-1213. Episodium II. 

1131 sqq. As is usual in the plays of 
Aristophanes, the succeeding scenes 
develop the practical consequences of 
~ the theme of the play. This is done, 
as in the Acharnés (see 719-970 n.), 
by a couple of symmetrical scenes, which 
are a good example of what has been 
called ‘Doric Comedy’ The first scene, 
which is divided into two parts, de- 
velops the happy consequences of 
Phidippides’ education ; the second scene 
(the second Agon) ushers in the tragic 
dénowement of Strepsiades’ disillusion- 
ment (cp. Mazon, Comp. etc. p. 60). 


1131. Schol. R (Heliodor.) (not in V) 
Kopwrls elotdvTwy T&v vroKpiTGy, Kal elo- 
Geois mapa Tovs TeTpamérpous (=Tapelo- 
Geots)* eiot yap 7a é&rs tap Bor Tplwerpor 
[iauBixa rptuerpa MS.] xy, cp. O. Hense, 
Heliodor. Untersuch. p. 25. 

Schol. V (ext.) é&épxerar 6 Urpe~uddns 
apiOuayv ras juépas* otrw dé 7plOmovy 
(Tas tuépas) ’AOnvaio Tas pev awd THs 
voupnvias cuolws hui apiOuotow, a, B, 7, 
6 ws t ([rplrns])* elra, mpwrn émi déxa, 
devrépa éml déxa [ta, (8 MS.] ([€ws]) rpirn 
éml déka, Terdprn éml déxa Ews elxddos* 
elra ty jets elkdda mpwrny [R: ka MS.] 
évatnv <pOlvovros R> avrot daciw, elra 
oyddnv <POlvovrTos> ews evns Te Kal véas: 
id. (int.) rhv devrépay kal elkdda évdrny 
POlvovros ’AOnvato. éxddovv, Kal riv ¥ 
6ydbny Kal riv 6 EBOdunv Kal ri E€ Exryv 
kal Thy § méumrny Kal Thy § TeTdpTHy Kal 
Tivy 4 Tplrnv Kal Thy O <Kal R> elkdda 
Oevrépav POlvovros, efra thy X Evny Te Kal 
véav, (€v 7 of ToKoe admyTodvTo) [cp. Su. 
s.vv. mn re kal véa]; these notes are 
hideously verbose, and they omit the one 
fact worth knowing, viz. that in the 
‘hollow months’ (of twenty-nine days) 
devrépa POlvovros was left out (é&acpé- 
cywos), and the twenty-ninth day was 
called rptaxds or &vn re kal véa; see G, 
F. Unger in I. Miiller, Handb. i. pp. 564 
§ 13, 565. Strepsiades seems to perform 
his calculations on his fingers (dd xeupés 
Vesp. 656 n.), as Argan (Moliére, Malade 
imaginaire, I. i. 1) adds up his apothe- 
eary’s bills with counters, ‘Trois et deux 
font cing, et cing font dix, et dix font 
vingt. Trois et deux font cinq’ ete. 
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APIZTOPANOY= 


\ 4 
SéSorKa Kal méppixa kat BdedvTTopat, 
> \ if 
evOds peta tavTnv éoO evn TE Kab Vea. 


ig 
mas yap Tis dpuvis ols dpeiiwov TvyxXava, 


1135 


Ocis ow mputavet’ arroreivy pé pnor Kakoreiv- 
Kapod pérpe atta Kal Sixav alrovpévou, 

“& Sayove, TO pév Te vuvl pH AAGBNs, 

To 8 dvaBarod po, Td & aes,” od haciv ote 


ean 4 
obtws amodnpyerOat, GANA AoLdopodot pe 


1140 


@s addixds eips, Kat SixacecOat paci por. 
vov oov SixatécOwv: oriyov yap pou pédet, 
elrrep pweudOnnev ed réyery Devdirmidys. 
raya © eloopar Koras TO ppovtvaTipiov. 


Tal, nui, Tal Tat. 
OK. 
Se. 


Stpeyuadnv aomafopar. 
Kayoyé o* GAA TouToOVl mpaTov aBéE- 


1145 


1135 opuvis Ald.: duvvo’ RV etc., Su. (s.v. tputaveiov) 


1136 pe 


RV etc. Su. (l.c.): te Mut. 3 (Bekker), Blaydes, Ijzeren (De wit. prone. codd. 


p- 38) 


1137 éuod codd.: Meineke kai pov: Kock xdpod || pétpe arra 
P 17, Porson: petpua te RV etc., Ald. 


1138 pév 7. AA dett. al..: 


pev Tot RV etc. || Blaydes pev Aa BE: Naber poe AaPE; on this he remarks 


uerbum non addam, nor shall I 
RV 


crit. n. 


1139 dvaBadrod por AA: dvaBadovpat 
1141 dixdoeoOar A dett. al.: SixacarGar RV etc, Ald.; cp. 35 
1143 Cobet peudOnxé y’, ep. Ach. 1228 n. 


1146 Hermann 


is inclined to insert here some words from a schol., Tov OvAaKkdv <y’> ds 
> A > 4 . . . . . . 
eore pertos dAdirwv, a flat line, in which ye is without meaning 


1133. wéppixa: cp. Men. “Emirpér. 
406 mwéppix’ éym pév, adds eluc re déex, 
Alciphr, ii. 1 § 1 (= iv. 16 Schepers) ; 
an epic verb in the sense ‘to bristle’ 
(in Ran, 822, in a hexam.), but found 
occasionally in Attic, in the sense ‘to 
shudder at’ with ‘an agued fear’ (Shak. 
Cor, 1. iy. 38), cp. Aesch, Sept. 720. The 
parechesis expresses the unity of the 
action, and serves to ‘pile on the agony,’ 
ep. 12 n., Diph. ii. p. 561 K. (iv. p. 404 
M.) yéynya Kal xalpw re kal wrepitropat. 

1134, Schol. V (ext.) otrws map’ 
"AOnvalos map’ Huy r, h veounvia, 
érevon cupBalver ev avrats kal Njyew Thy 
cednvnv kal yevvacOar* Tore 6é <rovs Ald.> 
wh raxéws drodidévras tods Téxous 4) TH 
Sdvera dayrovv, ws bmrepwpous [-dpous MS., 
Su.] yevouévous* 61d Aveta Bal dynow [R: 
pacw V] <épGv R> évorapévny évnv te 
kal véav® méumrn (de) arn éorw ks 
POlvovros [also Su. s.vv. vy re kal véa]. 

,. &y TE Kal véa: cp. Plato, Cratyl. 409 B 


<n cedIvn PBs> véov del émiBddre, evov 
dé brdpxet TO Tov mporépov unvds: hence 
the day before the thin edge of the new 
moon became actually visible in the 
evening sky was called ‘old and new’ 
(€vov yap 76 wadadv Su.), when neither 
the old nor the new moon was visible. 
Hereby, the approver in Plut. dlc. 20 
§ 5 was convicted of perjury, who stated 
that he recognized, by the light of the 
moon, the faces of the Hermocopidae, 
whose offence was committed éyys Te kat 
véas otons. For évos (=senex) cp. Ach. 
172 n. 

For the unpleasant associations of the 
day cp. Plut. De vit. aér. al. 2 § 2 
oud’ davauvion tev Kadavdev Kal ris 
voupnvias, iy tepwrarny juepOv odcar 
dmrogppdda movotow of davecral Kal orvyov, 
Hor. S. i. 3. 87; but, at this time, 
interest fell due on the last day of 
the month, not on the calends as in 
Plutarch’s day. 
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that makes my flesh creep with agued fear. For every man 
jack of my creditors deposits his fee, and swears an oath 
that he will annoy me and destroy me. And though I make a 
reasonable and fair plea, ‘my good sir, let a portion of the debt 
be now withheld, let a portion await a while, and of another 
portion give me quittance altogether, they refuse to accept my 
terms, and abuse me as a rogue, and threaten to have the law 


of me, 


Well, let them have the law—I snap my fingers at 
them, if only Phidippides has learnt his task well. 
soon know the truth, by knocking at the Reflectory. 


But Pl 
(Knocking 


vigorously) What ho! goodman boy, what ho! 
Socr. (Opening the door himself) My services to Strepsiades ! 


Streps. The same to you! 


(Handing him a sack of meal) 


1135, wastis . . ols: a construction 
tabooed in English, except colloquially, 
but not unexampled in Greek, cp. Aves 
526 sq.; it is more common in the 
converse form, cp. 348 n., Ran. 701 sq., 
mavras avOpwrous, Boris av Evyvavpayxy, 
Lys. 581, Heel. 679 sqq. (Brinkmann, 
De anacol, p. 18). 

épvuis: join with dycl, ep. Xen. Symp. 
4§10, Plato, Symp. 215 p. 

1136. mpvtaveta: schol. V (ext.) (ra 
viv kadovpmeva mapa ‘Pwualors omdprovda)* 
Tas yap dexdras [-das R] rod xpéous xara- 
Baddovres [dzro- R] rots rputdvecw elojyyov 
tovs xpeworas [fuller in Su. s.v.]. Both 
the plaintiff and the defendant deposited 
sums of money in court (varying accord- 
ing to the amount claimed in the suit) ; 
these deposits went to the Treasury, 
but the successful litigant received from 
his opponent the equivalent of what he 
had deposited, cp. Vesp. 659 n., Pollux 
viii. § 38, Isaeus iii. § 47. 3 (with 
Wyse’s note), [Dem.] xlvii. § 64. It is 
probable that these fees were peculiar 
to private actions; on the apparent 
exception, [Dem.] xliii. § 71, see Wyse 
Z.c. The confiscated deposits went to- 
wards paying the judges, cp. [Xen.] 
Ath. Pol. 1 § 16. mpvraveia seems to 
be derived from mpvurdves, the pre- 
Solonian name of the Archons (Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch. ii.? p. 157 n. 1, Sandys on 
[Aristot.] Ath. Pol. 4 § 2). 

Grrodetvy katodety: a solemn, stereo- 
typed imprecation, cp. Vesp. 1230 n., 
Dem. xix. § 172 é&édns drodoluny Kal 
Tpowdns. 

1137. pérpia, S{kava: a combination 
which was doubtless familiar in court- 
harangues, cp. Dem. xxxvii. § 3, Men. 


*Emurpém. 19 perpiy ye cuumémrcyuou 
pyrope (‘dune assez jolie force’? Mazon), 
1138. & Saipdve: cp. Vesp. 962 n. 

1139, dvaBadod: cp. Eccl. 983 eic- 
adOis dvaBeBAjueOa, ‘we have adjourned 
to another day.’ 

ddes : cp. 1426. 

1142. édlyov xrd., ‘I pass not’ (Shak. 
2 Hen. VI tv. ii. 140). Schol. V (int.) 
dvri Tod ovdé ddlyov <i> Frrov Ppovtifw 
Aourdv Tav SaveicTaGy, dia Th peuabnKévar 
Sndadh Tov vidy Tov Hrrw Nbyov, bs [@ R] 
mepreyeveTo Ta Sikaia eyovTwr. 

1144. taxa 8 eloopar: cp. Vesp. 
1223 crit. app. 

Kéwas: cp. 132. 

1145. Cp. Vesp. 1307 n., Ran, 37. 

jp: cp. Vesp.795 n. A survival in 
this phrase (Vesp. 186 n.); jot is found 
in Hermipp. 225 K. (ii. p. 3882 M.). The 
Athenians derived the word from ¢nwl, 
ep. Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 289 A. 5. 

domdfopat, ‘my services to Strep- 
siades,’ ‘ vouchsafe goodmorrow’ (Shak. 
Caes. 11. i. 813) ‘health, and fair time 
of day’ (Hen. V v. ii. 3); a formal address 
which had now become fashionable, ep. 
609 n., Aves 1877, Plut. 324, 1042. 

1146. rovrov(: schol. V (ext.) @vAaKov 
atr@ émidldwow additwv' Kal yap dvw 
[669] elev ‘‘diadgir. . . Kdpdorov”: 
probably this interpretation is correct, 
as the humour of the passage requires 
that the fee should be something char- 
acteristically dypoxos. In Diog. L. ii. 
§ 74 we read that many sent olvos and 
ciros to Socrates as ‘remuneration,’ but 
he sent them back, reserving only a 
little. 

Zielitiski (Glied. p. 45 n, 2) supplies 
picObv, which he believes to have been 
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xpH yap éemibavpafery Te Tov SiddoKaror. 
kab por Tov ov, et pendOnne Tov NOyov 
éxeivov, eld’,—odv aptias elaonyayes. 
SOK. peuaOnrev— 
STP, eb y, & TapBacirer *Amatonrn. 1150 
TOK. doer arodiyous av iwrw av Botry Sixnv. 
XTP. xei pdptupes twappoav, 67 eaverSounv ; 
SOK. Torr ye pGdrov, Kav tapdou xidsor. = 
STP. Bodcopal tapa tav vréptovoy 
Body. id, KkXdet W@BorocTaTAaL, 1155 


lal / te 
avtTol Te Kal Tapyaia Kai TOKOL TOKO@Y: 


1147 yp1] det Su. || Blaydes pe Oavpd few: Eustath, (912) drofavpacas 


(perhaps by an error of memory) 


1150 y’ om. R 


al. : 


1151 wvrwa V || BovAe RV 
Kav wapnoav A dett. al.; Brunck Kei wapjoav 


1149 v. Herwerden cicnydayou 
1152 «at BR. wie 
1154 7 dpa R dett. 


yép dtav V: dpa Ald.: om. comma schol. R: om. Su. (s.v. Bodcopar) 


|| tréptarov Su. lec. recte sv. tréprovoy || in V, Bodv ends the line 


1155 sq. Written as one line in V 


1155 xder’ V; cp. Kiihner-Blass, 


Gram. § 26 (i. p. 184), ii, p. 459 || 6BoAocrdrar RV Su. (vv. id KAder’, 


in cod. A) 
be required) 


1156 Blaydes yoi roxox (but, with this, roy TéKkwv would 


a talent, this having been the fee paid 
by Hyperbolus (876); but that passage 
has no bearing on this. 

1147. émOavpdtev: schol. R (not in 
V) dvrt rod Sépos Tiuay (also Su.) ; ‘to 
gratify’ (Shak. Oth. v. ii. 211) with a 
‘remuneration’ (id. LLL. 111. 143 sqq.), 
‘condolement’ (Per. 11.i.163). A curious 
word (possibly a jest kara rapwruutay) 
which does not recur until Plut. Mare. 
30§1(=‘toadmire’). The euphemistic 
sense is readily derived from @avudfew 
which not only means ‘to wonder at,’ 
but ‘to show respect to’ (Eur. Med. 
1144, Jon 263, Dem. xx. § 109). 

1148, idv: for the antiptosis cep. 
Ach. 442 n. 

Asyov: in spite of 882 sq., the Unjust 
Reason is alone mentioned, since the Just 
Reason has admitted his defeat, ep. 
Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 14. 

1149. 8v: referring to the more dis- 
tant, but more important, antecedent, 
and not to the “Advcos Adéyos, as Blaydes 
and Textor (Zur dram. Techn. ii. p. 27 n. 
35) think ; see Ran. 576, Biicheler, NV. 
Jahrb, \xxxiii, p. 675, Dionys. Hal. De 
con. pp. 27 sqq. Rhys Roberts, 

aptiws : areference to 1112. Schol. V 
(ext.) (87e diadéper 7d dpte rod dapriws 


mapa tots ’Arrixotss dpre puev yap ayri 
ToU viv, aptiws dé avtl rod mpd dAlyou) 
[see Su. s.v.]; cp. Vesp. 11 n. and the 
ancient and modern senses of ‘ presently.’ 

1150. pepadynKev: possibly, as Teutfel- 
Kaehler suggest, a comic exaggeration 
of the profession of the Sophists to im- 
part their lore év édtyw xpdvw (Plato, 
Huthyd. 272 B, 273 8). 

TrapBacthea: cp. 857 n. 

*Amraddn: schol. R (not in V) dzo- 
orépnors ; cp, 729 n. Another instance 
of Strepsiades’ facility in picking up the 
scraps from the ‘alms-basket of words,’ 
‘the great feast of languages’ of Socrates 
(Shak. LLL. v. i. 40). 

1152. Schol. R (not in V) épwry- 
MaTLKOS, 

1153. kav mapéo.: what Strepsiades 
had said of a single case, Socrates ex- 
tends so as to be of universal application. 
For the pres. subj. cp. 1116 n. 

1154-69. A Heliodorean note is em- 
bedded in a metrical scholium (not in 
RY): derdF <kal>[eloOeors els] wédXos dwot- 
Batov trav broxpirGy elkotdkwrov, TO bev 
mp&rov é& lauBixijs Badcews, cp. O. Hense, 
Heliodor. Untersuch. p. 30. 

1154. Schol. V (int.) rafra [rapa ra 
R] ék (rod) IImdéws Lopoxddovs [=451 


aoe 


oT 
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‘But first accept this douceur: for one must offer a ‘condolement’ 


to the professor. 


But tell me if he has learnt the logic—I 


‘tMmean my son who was lately admitted. 


Socr. He has learnt it 


Srreps. (Interrupting) Well done, O sovereign mistress 


Cajolery ! 


Socr. So that you will readily win a verdict in any action 


you please. 


Streps. What, even if there were witness present, when I 


borrowed the money ? 


Socr. All the more, though there may be a thousand of 


them. 


Streps. (Hestatically, in mock-heroie style) Then will I vent 
the far-flung hurrah. Howl, ye usurers, with your principal 


N.?] [Bupertdou, éripéper yap io midatow 
Aris <év> dduos R=Eur. fr. 623 N.?). || 
(ueyarnv, wrépoxov, <rhy drepéxovcav 
Su.>. || gnol dé ef otrws 6 mais éxremal- 
Sevrat, méyicrov brd xapas éxBodcouac 
[-tjoouac MS.] [also Su. s.v. Bodoouac]. 
elpnrat 5¢ diadéxrw Awpléc). The same 
words occurred in Phrynichus Com. 
Satyri (i. p. 382 K.; ii. p. 598 M.), cp. 
Lessing, De Ar. Zur. irrisore, p. 39. For 
the comic effect of Strepsiades’ lyrical 
extravagance cp. Plut. 637, 639, Ach. 
Introd. p. xlviu. (b). 
tméprovoy, ‘vent the loud hosanna’ ; 
ep. Aesch. Zum. 569 oddmvyé . . brép- 
Tovoy yhpuua pawéTw oTpAaTe. 
1155. i&: ep. Ach. 1071 n. 
KAdere: cp. Vesp. 584 n. 
dBoAoordrar: a term of contempt, 
like roxoy\vdor, toculliones (Cic. Att. 
ii. 1 § 12), -tuepodavecral. Though 
mioney-lenders, as a class, were not un- 
popular at Athens (Dem. xxxvii. §§ 53 
sqq.), petty usurers, who speculated in 
distress, were detested (Aristot. Pol. i. 
10=1258 b 2 etdNoywrara pucetrac H O- 
~ BoNoarartx}) ; so much so, that the fact 
that a man was a money-lender of this 
kind was sufficient to prejudice him in 
the eyes of a jury (Dem. ib. § 52). The 
name ‘obol-weigher’ means that interest 
was generally calculated monthly by the 
number of obols paid for every mina; 
thus 18 per cent was ém’ évvéa dBodors 
(Aeschin. i. § 107). A petty usurer 
js called dvumépBdAnros els movnplay in 
Antiphan. ii. p. 79 K. (iii. p. 92 M.). 
When Menippus asks Philonides (Lucian, 
Menipp. 92) what the Athenians were 


engaged in when he died, he is told 
kawvov ovdév* aX’ ola kal pd ro0—dpra- 
fovew, €mtopkoict, toxoyhupodor, 6Bodo- 
atarovot. For the rates of interest cp. 
Dict. Ant. i. p. 881 b, E. Caillemer in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. ii. p. 1216 a. 

1156. A comic variation of the im- 
precation, usual in ancient oaths, av’rol 
Te Kal Tatdes Kal maldwy maides; but the 
formula was not invariable, ep. Andoc. 
i. § 31, Lysias xii. § 10, Dem. xxiii. § 67, 
xlvii. § 20, etc. ; see Cuq in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. ii. p. 752 a. 

Tapxaia, ‘capital,’ cp. Plato, Gorg. 
5194, Xen. Veet. 3 § 2, Athen. 6120; 
also To Kepddatoy. 

TOKOL TOKMY, ‘use upon use’ (Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Span. Cur. 1. 1.), a play 
Kad’ opwvuulay, as in Thesm. 845 (of 
the mother of Hyperbolus) déta yotv ef 
TOKoV, TeKODca ToLoDToy Tékovy. Compound 
interest (anatocismus) is not often men- 
tioned, but cp. Rhangabé, Ant. Hell. ii. 
p- 603, E. Caillemer in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dict. i. p. 265 b, Biichsenschiitz,. 
Besitz u. Bewerb, p. 499, CIG. no, 2335. 

It was a trait of the puxpoddyos 
(Theophr. Char. 10) trepnueplay mpaéac 
(‘to exercise the right of seizure’) cal 
Toxov Toxov. In itself rdxos was defended 
by Demosthenes as necessary to enterprise 
(xxxvi. § 51, lvi. § 1), but it was dis- 
approved of by the philosophers (Plato, 
Rep. 507 A, 5558, Legg. 742.0, Aristot. 
Pol. 1.c.), mainly on the grounds crystal- 
lized in the mediaeval maxim nwmmus 
non parit nummos (Shak. Merch. 1. iii. 
97 ; iv. 185 ‘when did friendship take A 
breed for barren metal of a friend 2’). 
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obdéy yap dv pe dradpov épydcarci ert. 
olos éwol tpédetar 
toicS évt Sopact Tais, 
apdnkes YAOTTH NAT OD, 1160 
mpoBoros éuos, catIp Sopors, Ex pots BraBn, 
AvVoavias TATP@OwY mEydhoOV KAKOV' 
dv Kdrecov tTpéxwv Evdobev ws epé. | 
“@ téxvov, @ wat, EXO olxar, 1165 
due cov TaTpos.” 

TOK. 38 éxelvos avyp. 

STP. @ gHiros, ® Piros. 

SOK. drt AaBwv tov tov. > 

STP. (wo iw, Téxvov: iw tod Lod. > 116 


is A / lal \ VX is iz 
@s Hoopat cov TpaTa THY YpoLav Lov. 


1157 dy om. Su. (lc, in codd. ABV) || épydéoer@” RV dett. al., Su. (Le. 
in codd. AB), a common error, cp. Ach. Introd. p. xxix. 4; épydonoc@ Ald, 
1158 saq. Written as one line in V 1160 sqqg. So divided in V: (1) 
dpd. . . ¢uos, (2). . Avoavias, (3) . . KdAerov, (4) . . mai, (5) . . dvip: 
in R, (2) ends with xax@v, the rest being divided as in V 1161 
Blaydes rpdpaxos ends || BAG] dviapos Ald. (apparently from Plut. 561) 
1164 évd. rpéx. RV 1165 Assigned to Strepsiades in Ald., to Socrates 
in RV dett. al.; the former is right, since Socrates leaves the orchestra, and, 


in the interim, the father recites his tragic reminiscences 
is no change of speaker here in R, but a space is left for a name. 
implies that 2. prefixed to 1165 is wrong 


1167 There 
This 
1169 Grif AaBov Tov 


vidv cov RV: Blaydes &. tov vidv EvAAaBov (a wrong use of the verb): 


Herodas 5, 51 seems to be reminiscent 
of the sound of this line, atrds od xal 
rapxata Kal rdkous Teloets. 

1157. Very similar is Lys. 1040 sq. 

ddatpov: cp. 834 n. 

1158-61. Doubtless from some tragedy, 
now unknown. 

1158. otos: a common constr. from 
the days of Homer (JZ. v. 758), ep. Vesp. 
1451, Plwt. 774 sq. fr. 1. p. 517 K. 
(ii. p. 1148 M.), rare in the case of the 
simple rel., cp. Men. "Emrpér. 146 & 
“Hpdkdes, & mérovéa (Kihner- Gerth, 
Gram. § 551. 9, Sobol. Syné. p. 171). 

1159, SHpacr: tragic, cp. Ach. 479 n. 

1160. Schol. V (ext.) (rapa ra elpnuéva 
vm’ atrod) [dkodotOws ro R] ‘eB por 
oropwmoces avrov” [1108]. || <as R> dd 
evdelas THs aupyxns* (7d dé mpdBoros) 
<mpoBaddébpevos R Su.> rpocrdrys, retxos, 
aopadea, 

Gppqker: as being able to speak 
equally well on both sides of any 


question, his tongue was a two-edged 
sword (Bacchyl. 10. 87 gddoyavov dud- 
axes) ; hence the reminiscence in Gregor. 
Nyss. ii. 284 B dukes ééyxous diy dGev 
oTOMMoaS. 

1161. A lyrical senarius, probably from 
Euripides, who affected resolved feet. 
In general, choric senarii are strictly 
constructed, with few resolutions (Zie- 
lifiski, Glied. p. 298). 

mpdBodos : properly ‘a promontory’ 
or ‘reef’ (Dem. x. § 63, xxv. § 84, 
Harpocr.), but more commonly in a 
derived sense, ‘a hunting-spear’ (Herod. 
vii. 76 = mpoBédaov ib. 148), ‘a champion’ 
(=mpoBryua Vesp, 615), ep. Xen. Cyr. 
v. 8§11. 

Sdpors: tragic, cp. Ach. 450 n. 

BAGBny, ‘a stone of stumbling’ (like 
mpoBoros in Dem. J.¢.), ‘an endamage- 
ment’ (Shak. John 11. i. 209), ep. Eur, 
Lon 998 rotrous rots éxOpots BAGBos. 

1162 sq. For dochmiacs, which occur, 
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and interest, and your ‘use upon use’; for never again will ye 
do me a scurvy trick: such a son is being reared up for me 
within these halls,—a son whose tongue is a two-edged flashing 
sword, my shield, the saviour of my house, the stone-of-stumbling 
to my foes, the champion who bursts the fetters of his father’s 
coil. (Zo SocratEs) Haste, and warn him forth to me. (Socratss 
re-enters his house, while STREPSIADES addresses his absent son) ‘My 
child, my boy, come forth, to thy father lend thy ear.’ 

Socr. (Returning with PHIDIPPIDES) Behold the man I spake of, 

Streps. (Hmbracing PHIDIPPIDES) O dainty one, O dear! 

Socr. Take your son and go your way. (SOCRATES re-enters 
his house.) 

Streps. (Still in mock-heroic style) Ho, ho, my child! 
hurrah, hurrah! First, let me say how it gladdens me to see 
the unnecessary pron. gov should be deleted (Ach. Introd. p. lxxx. 12 (a)) 
1170 id iw, réxvov deleted by Dindorf, as coming from 1165 || tod tod R 
etc. Ald.: id: tod iot V 1171 cov om. Su. (s.vv. ré Aéyers OV; in 
codd. ABVE): zp@rd cov id. (sv, xpord) || tp@ra] Blaydes r7yvd_ || xpoudy 
RV etc.: xpotav Su. le. (s.v. xpoud, he adds wapogutévws of “Arrikoi) : 
xpoav al. ; cp. Plut. 1020 where R gives xpouds, VAU xpéas. The longer 
form is allowable in lyrics ; as to senarii, it is impossible to be certain (cp. 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. §§ 3 (i. p. 53), 27 (ib. p. 137), 105 A. 1, v. Bamberg, 
Ezerc. crit. in Plut. nov., 1885, p. 23). A like question arises as regards zroia 
moa, pod poa, wroud (Eccl. 684) orod 


in comedy, only where there is para- 
tragoedia, cp. Ach. 358 sqq. n. 

1162. Avoavias: schol. V (int.) Avwv 
Tas Tov marpds dvias‘ éxrerapyévws dé 
mpoevextéov [mpoo- V] riv mpwrnv kal 
(rhv) Y cuAAaByv, a curiously fatuous 
note; there is an ‘etymological’ jest 
(Vesp. 380 n.) here, as the word oceurs 
elsewhere only as a proper name; but 
it is tragic in form, and possibly occurred 
in some tragedy in its etymological sense, 
ep. mavoavias (Soph. fr. 801 N.?) which 
Su. (not in RY) thinks Aristophanes 
parodies here. 

For Xve- ep. Avolkaxos (Theogn. 476 
B.4), Avolwovos (Pind. P. iv. 41). 

1163. tpéxov: cp. 780 n. 

Os: Baply a bathos, ep. Ach. 65 n. 

1165 sqq. Tragic, cp. Eur. Hec. 172 
& téxvov, & mat | dvoravordras uarépos, 
ZENO’, | EEEND’ olkwy* dee uarépos | avddv, 
& réxvov (see Lessing, De Ar. Eur. 
arrisore, p. 30). 

1165. réxvov: tragic, cp. 1170, Ach. 
891, Vesp. 1518, Lys. 7, Thesm. 469, 
etc. : in Xenophon and Herodotus, of 
the young of animals. 


@ wat: for the hiatus, after an ex- 
clamation, cp. Soph. OC. 188, Ant. 1276, 
Catull. 3.16 O factwm male! O imiselle 
passer (if the reading is right). 

1166. de: cp. Pax 1064 (in a hexam.); 
in tragedy, only in lyrics (J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Syn. i. p. 273). 

1167. 88° éxetvos, ‘here is the man 
you seek,’ a conversational phrase 
exalted, in a comic way, by the addition 
of avnp, cp. Ach. 41 n., Hg. 1331. 

1168. ® dfdros: the nom. is epic and 
tragic, ep. Hom. Jl. iv. 189 dildos & 
Mevéraos, Eur. Suppl. 277 & diros, & 
Soxipsraros “EANGO:. 

1170. Schol. V (Heliodor.) (intramarg. 
ext., extended so as to become a regular 
note) 7d lot lot éml xapds mepiordra, 
(GAAws* lod lov.) dud, eira év elabéce 
mpoavapwrvnois [Kal elaQeots els mpoava- 
pdvnow MS.] <rd R> lod lod cal tayBou 
rpluerpor Xe (Thiemann : € MS.) év éxdéce 
[eic@. MS.] (Thiemann, Colom. p. 16). 

1171. mpara: one would expect rpdra 
wév : indeed, the text is questionable. 

xpotdv: schol. V (ext.) <és Ald.> éx 
THS dokicews wypidcavros [R: -ra V]° 
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vov pév oy idelv && mpdtov éEapyntixos 
KAVTUNOYLKOS, Kal TOUTO TOUTLY@pLOV 
areyves émavOel, Td TL Néyers OU; Kal oKeiv 
adixodvT adiKeioOar Kal KaKoupyotvT ev ‘Toelv. 1175 
éml tod mpoowmov Tt éatly ’“Artixov Bréros. 
vov obv Oras cHceEs pm, eel KaTTMAETAS. 
MEI. goBy é 5) TH; 
STP. Thy évnv Te Kal véav. 
®EI. &y yap éote Kal véa tis hpépa ; 
ZTP. els fw ye Onoew Ta TpvtTaveid pact pot. 1180 
®EI. drronrodc’ dp av of Oévtes: od yap éo0 bras 
pe jpépa yévorr av rpyépas Svo. 
STP. ovw adv yévorro ; 


1172 zpGrov pev (om. €?) R, which would be expected. The repetition 


of (éetv and rpOrov is very suspicious 
So written in RV: PEI. 735 ti; ZO. Aeyes od; 


1173 xavtidoyos V 1174 
1175 of8 6 te (or 


dre) codd. Su. (l.c.): Bentley «d rovety or evvoetv, with the remark certe aut 


ita scripsit Aristophanes, aut dornutautt 
recte s.v. BXéros || Meineke tarrixdv 
1178 &) R ete, Ald.: om, V ete. 


ete, Ald. 


1176 e&veorww OM Su. (lc): 
1177 odces A ete. : cdonis RV 
1179 tis] tis V 


ete.: THs R: Geel tis; ZT. qépa xrA., but this would spoil the elliptical 


use of ye 
|| avrot RV 


1180 pov R 


1181 drodoto’ RV: 
1182 yivor RV: Fritzsche yévowr here, and in 


azoXovvr Ald. 


the succeeding lines || 7uepar Ald.: sepa R (cp. Ach. 66 crit. n.); the 
plur. is certainly right here, where 2épac is contrasted with 1)mepa 


|| ddo RV 


. Sof R> ’Artixol dé mapokdvovce thy xpbav 
{similarly Su. ]. 


1172. pév ye: cp. Vesp. 564 n. 


iSetv : schol. R (not in V) Aelaex 7 el<s, 
wv’ 7 Ald.> eis 7d ldeiv, ep. Vesp. 821, Aves 
1710, Heed. 387. 


mporov, ‘first and foremost,’ viz. this 
is the great point to which everything 
else is subordinate, cp. 1044. 


éfapvytixds: cp. 318 n., 483 n., 728 n., 
Eq. 1378 sqq., Vesp. 1209n. The adjec- 
tives in -xés ‘‘are well adapted to start 
Phidippides on his new Sophistie life” 
(Peppler, Am. J. of Philol. xxxi. p. 435). 


1173. todmxapiov, ‘the native im- 
prese’ (Shak. Ach. LJ ut. i. 25), ‘ trick 
of favour ’ (Add’s weld 1. i. 108), ‘heraldry’ 
(Lucr. 64), ‘livery’ (ib. 1222), ‘garb’ 
(Hen. V y. i. 80), ‘is blazoned on your 
brow’; cp. Vesp. 859 n., Plut. 47, [Xen.] 
Ath, pol. 1 § 10. 


1174. émav@et: an allusion to 978, 
1027 nn. ; the dpdcos cal xvots of an un- 
stained youth have disappeared, and 
their place has been taken by the shame- 
less, disputatious expression of an 
Athenian cockney (frons urbana Hor. 
Ep. i. 9. 11). 

tl Aéyers ob; schol. V (ext.) (7G [rd 
MS., Su.] mapa tiv ow}Oeav cal ava 
xelpa éxphoaro [om. Su.])* eidsOamer [-acr 
R] yap év rats rév evayriwy diadétert hé-yew 
“rt <réyers ot” R> xarardfia adrods 
Bovrduevor [also Su.]* (7d d& dreyvds 
dvrt rod dyav), dxpiB&s mdvu: (7d dé) 
emavOet (dvTl tod) mdeovdter, (dxudger) ; 
the phrase implies an insolent denial, 
cp. 207, Ach. 768 n., Vesp. 216 Ti 
1378, Aves 12338. 

1175. aducodvr ddixetoPar: to show 
this is naturally the aim of every 
advocate, cp. Lysias viii. § 2 rots 6é 
Bovrolunv av ddbéar pnddv ddixdv rovrous 
umd TovTwy ddiKetoOar mpdbrepor. 
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Now, first and foremost, your face speaks plain 


bounce, and contradiction: now unmistakably there is blazoned 
on your brow the native imprese that asks, ‘What’s that you 


say, sir?’ 


perfect Attic. 
my ruin. 


That semblable of injured innocence, that air of a 
benefactor when you play the knave, 


Your complexion is 


See that you be my saviour as you were once 


Purp. (Coolly) And what is there to fear ? 

Srreps. The day that is old and new. 

Pup. And is there a day that is ‘old and new’ ? 

Streps. Aye, the day on which they threaten to deposit 


their fees against me. 


Pup. Then will they lose these fees; for one and the same 


day can ne’er be twain. 
Streps. Not twain ? 


kKakoupyotyta: usually of the abuse 
of rhetorical devices, cp. Plato, Gorg. 
483.4 8 5 wal od (Socrates) roiro 7d 
gopov KaTavevonkws Kaxoupyets év Tois 
Adyors, where Polus accuses Socrates of 
similar chicanery. 

1176. él rot mporaérov: cp. Hyperid. 
Sr. 196 Blass xapaxrnp ovdels érectw él 
Tod mpocwrov THs Stavolas Tots dvOpuras, 
Shak. John tv. ii. 221 ‘a fellow by the 
hand of nature marked, Quoted and 
sign’d to do a deed of shame.’ 

BAéros, ‘you have the Attic line of 
favour’ (cp.Shak. Cymb. rv. ii. 104), ‘your 
complexion is perfect Attic’ (Temp. I. 
i. 34 ‘his complexion is perfect gallows’) ; 
schol. V (ext.) <dvrl rod R> ravoipyov 
[kaxodpyov kal dpacrixdy Su.] Bréupa* 
of yap ’AOnvato diaBdddovrac [dceBdd- 
Xovro R Su.] éml <ravovpyla Kal R> 
dvadela [also Suidas]. déos, ‘the 
setting of the eye’ (Zemp. U1, i. 237), is 
a jest xara rapwruplay (cp. Bddos Aves 
42), on the analogy of mpayos, xpéos, 
mékos, oréyos. 

1177. viv «rr. : 
bia. ra xpéa. 

érws: cp. Vesp. 289 n. Possibly, as 
vy. Leeuwen suggests, from the Telephus 
(6 tpdoas ldcerat); see Ach. Excursus 


schol. R (not in V) 


KamdéXeras: according to the Greek 
idiom, xaf is inserted in the rel. clause 
(Jebb on Soph. OC. 53). 

1178 sqq. Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. 
ii. p. 826) suggests that Aristophanes 


ridicules, in the following scene, the 
pettifogging cir ease of which some 
extraordinary illustrations are given in 
Plato’s Zuthydemus. 


1178. 8 84: cp. Vesp. 858 n. 


1179. Schol. V (int.) dyriiéyer re 
wpodoynuévy* (7d 62 X wpds Tov cxnya- 
ticpov THs é~ews, Evny re kal véay 
(possibly, originally, a note on Bdéros)), 
6re ovK éorw evn kal véa pla jyépa, adrAa 
bto, evn pev 7 Tpiakds, véa 5 7 voupnria’ 
kal olrws 6 Zédwv [Plut. Sol. 25 § 3] ras 
bev KAHoes TOV Okay THX dot ylverOa, 
Srws 6 KAnbels els Sixny Exn bdrnv Thy X 
els 7d BovdeverOar Ta repli abrov [éavrod 
R] gore &v airgG [R: tav7@ V] kal ra 
mpuraveta Jewa &v TO Onpooly. 

1179. yap: cp. Ach. 576 n. 

1180. els: cp. Pax 366 els rly’ qpuépay; 

ye in an affirmation, which is also 
elliptical, cp. Vesp. 79 n. 

1181. drodotct: schol. V (int.) f%- 
pudcovrat Tadra darep [av R] dvadwaovc : 
viz., the deposits should have been made 
on a fixed day, and consequently the 
parties will lose them, since they have 
not obeyed this regulation. 

ov yap 08” Strws xr. : schol. V (int.) 
ddtvarov Tras B juépas play yevérOa, kal 
delxvuow Gre ov Tis mids Huépas earl ra B 
évéuaTa, GAG 7O pwev Tpraxddos 7 evn, TO 


dé ris voupnvias, 7 véa: cp. Vesp. 
212 n. 

1182. jpépat Sto: cp. Ach. 159 
crit. n. 
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a / > 42 jd > ef 
EI. mas yap; € pn mEep y apa 
lo / , 
atti yévour av ypats Te Kal véa yuvr. 
ITP. Kal pv vevowictal yy’. a 
®@EI. ov yap, olwal, TOV vopov 1185 
icacw opOas & Tt voel. 
STP. poet Se TL; 
\ 4 
®EI. 6 Sdrwv 6 tmararos Fv Pirodnuos tHv vow. 
/ 
STP. rovti pév ovdév ww mpos Evnyv Te Kal véay. 
iol > 
@EI. exeivos obv thy Krjow eis SU jpépas 
” ” \ iA \ / 1190 
ZOnnev, els ye THY Evnv TE Kal vear, 
t” ai Oécess ylyvowTo TH vovpnvia. 
STP. wa &) ti tHv &vnv tpocéOnce ; 
PEI, iv, @ pére, 
mapovtes of pevryovTes tuépa pia 
/ > / > [Plat > be / 
mpotepov amadrdtrrowO éxovTes, eL O€ pn, 
éobev braviavto TH voupnvia. 1195 


1184 yévour’ dv RV etc.: yévorro Ald.; the former means ‘unless she could 
turn out to be,’ the latter ‘unless she should be’ etc. (see Kiihner-Gerth, 


Gram. § 577. 2 (a), Goodwin, MT. § 506) 
1187 zadatds (om. 6) V 


cp. 1178 


1186 de &) [67 R] ré RV; 
1190 ye RV: te Ald., Hermann : 


Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 312) eis te THY & Kat THY (v. Leeuwen Kal eis THY] vear ; 


see comm. 


but see comm. 


1192 iva ri 5 O 7 Blaydes || rpooéOynxey RV etc., Ald. 
(cp. Ach. 178 crit. n., Vesp. 793 n.) 


1194 Hirschig duadAdAarrow?@ ; 


1195 R is said to have tropaviav, but really of 


is deleted by the original hand, and 76 superscr.: Naber aroAvowTo || tiv 
voupnviar (v in Tv being deleted by the original hand, and ~ superscr.) R 


1183. ye: elliptical (Vesp. 79 n.), not 
here a part of the phrase elzep . . ye 
(Ach. 1228 n.), For the combination 
wh mep cp. wndé wep Ach. 222 n., H. 
Richards, Aristoph. ete. p. 151. 

1185. vevépiorat: cp. 498 n., 1416. 

1186. ép04s: a word which he has 
learned in the schools, cp 228 n., 659 n. 

voet: cp. Plut. 55. It is to be noted 
that arguments amd diavolas rod ypd- 
wavros were permitted in the Athenian 
courts to an extent unknown in ours. 
When the language of a law was equi- 
vocal, the speaker might argue that the 
received interpretation was erroneous, 
or might refer to the motive of the law- 
giver, as Demosthenes does xxii. § 30 
dévov rolywy . . kal rov Oévra Tov vdmov 
éferdoat Lddwva, kat Oedoacbar donv mpd- 
voay émovetro év dmaow ols érlOer vduors 
THs wonrelas. 

1187. Schol, V (ext.) apy} éorw atirn 


THs TOU vduou Sinyjoews. Ddrwv Se 6 
vomoberns, amoumetrar (dé) rods prjropas 
Tos Ta dvduara per TOY vomoberGy hé-yov- 
Tas, wh mévror [uv R] rods vduous eldédras. 
This scholiast shows a gleam of humour 
which is rare in their notes. 

PArddynpos: a standing compliment 
to Solon, in the orators, cp. Aeschin, i. 
§ 6, iii, § 175, Isocr. vii. § 16, Dem. 
XViii. § 6. 

1188. Strepsiades is weary of argu- 
ments of this kind, and wishes to plunge 
in medias res. 

1189. KAfjow: schol. V (ext.) thy év 
rats dikats (KNjow Sydovére- Kal yap) 
kadodyrar [yap R] els 7d Sixacrijprov, cp. 
875 n. 

1190. ye, scilicet. 

we t&vyv te kal véav: by a quibble, 
Phidippides takes this as if it were 
Thy & Te Kal riv véay. For this he had 
some grammatical justification, as the 
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Purp. No more than that the same woman could be both old 


and young. 


Streps, And yet such is the practice. 
Purp. Then, I fancy, they don’t know rightly what the law 


means, 


Streprs. What, then, does it mean ? 
Purp. (Striking an attitude, after the manner of a pleader) 


Solon, the old hero, was at heart a lover of the people 


STREPS. (Interrupting) That’s naught to do with ‘the old 


and the new.’ 


Purp. (Continuing) Consequently, he appointed two days for 
the summons, the old and the new day, so that the deposits 
should be made with the new moon. 

Streps. Why, then, did he add ‘the old day’ ? 

Pup. (With an air of great profundity) In order, my dear 
sir, that the defendants, putting in an appearance one day in 
advance, might extricate themselves by consent ; or, failing that, 
might not be harassed until the morning of the new moon. 


second article is often omitted in Greek, 
even with contrasted ideas, e.g. 622 n., 
Aesch. dg. 324 xal r&v adébvTwr xal 
Kparnodvrav Slxa | POoyyas dxovew éo7l 
ouupopas durdjjs. 

Phidippides’ chicanery is an instance 
of yé\ws éx Tod déduvdrov (Ach. Introd. 
p. lxy.), and owes whatever plausibility 
it possesses to a confusion of véa <cedjvn> 
with vouunvia. 

1191. Oéceis: schol. V (ext.) (al déces) 
al xataBodal t&y mpuravelwy, dep picOds 
hv ris eloaywyis THs Slkns [also Su.]- 
édi5oro yap Spaxuh TE Snpuoolw, cp. 
1136 n. 

1192. tva 8 tl: cp. Pax 409, Keel. 
719, 791, Eur. Phoen. 621 ete. (as ri ;), 
Plato, Apol. 26 c, Symp. 205 a, Dem. 
xix. § 257 (iva ri ;), Ludwig, De enune. 

interrog. p. 30, 
_-mpooéOnke: for the elision at a change 
of speakers cp. Ach. 178 crit. n. 
~ & péd\e, ‘poor fool’ (Shak. Zw. v. 
381), in a pitying remonstrance. In 
later times, used only by women to each 
other (like rddav), schol. Plato, Theaet. 
178 x. It is found thirteen times in 
Aristophanes ; only once in Plato; cp. 
Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 144 n. a Valpy, 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 141. 3. 
1193. hpépa pid: schol. V (ext.) Wa 
apd mas <nuépas R> [bre] wapacrdyres ol 
Karnyopovmevoe Karadv@Gow [dia- R]* ef 


5é un, TH vouunvia dixdfouwro* els oxéyuv 
<otv R> avrots, pnolv, edldoro 7% Tpiakds, 
‘a day earlier’ being the évn <cedjvm>. 

1194, mpdérepov: schol. V (intramarg. 
int.) dytt rot dvev dikyns: id. (intra- 
marg. ext.) of évaryduevae (kal karnyopov- 
pevot). 

Gmradkdatrowro: sc. Tod dixdterPa, 
‘extricate themselves’ (by means of a 
compromise) ; cp. Plato, Politic. 304 8, 
Legg. 915 c, 9387 a. In these passages 
a gen. is supplied (ray éykAnudtur, Tis 
dixns), or the sense is helped by da 
girtas; hence it has been held that 
there is corruption here, where the sense 
is not so clear. Legally dmah\drrew 
should mean ‘to get rid of a creditor’ 
(by settling his demands, or by means 
of a compromise), cp. Isaeus v. § 28, 
and this is probably the meaning here, 
with which éxévres is not inconsistent 
(see Biicheler, N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 
688. 5). 

1195. t#0ev: viz. the courts were 
opened very early in the morning (cp. 
G. F. Unger, ‘Tages Anfang,’ Phidol. 
li. p. 33), 

irayupvro: schol. V (ext.) werd Blas 
dmarovpevor[-oivroR]pacrifovro. ‘ They 
may wince’ (dmokiwhowor Ran. 644), a 
curious verb, which is not found else- 
where ; but it is improbable that it is a 
corruption, Biicheler (NV. Jahrb, 1xxxiii. 
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ZTP. mds od Seyovras Sra TH voupnvia 
dpyal ta mputavel, adr evn Te Kai véq ; 
@EI. brrep of mporévOar yap Soxodct por mabeiv- 
éTws TayLocTa Ta mputavel bpedoiato, 
Sua TodTo mpovTéevOevoay Huépa puta. 1200 
STP. cd y.—O xaxodaipoves, ti KaOncO aBérrepor, 


A lal id 
npétepa Képdn ToY copay dvTes, AiGor, 
/ ld Ey: b) a Li iS 
apiOuos, mpoBat adds, appophs vevnopevor ; 
@or eis éuavtov Kal Tov voy TovTovi. 


1197 ai dpyat Athen. 171: dpxat codd. (no breathing in R) || zpv- 
raveia V || dAX’ om. R || evyv te kal véav V 1198 KI. om. V || yap 
Ald.: om. RV dett. al. || waOetv Ald.: woetv RV; the former, as being 
the more difficult, is the more probable reading (v. Bamberg, De Rav. p. 5, 
Ijzeren, De wit. prince. codd. p. 65); possibly zoety is a gloss 1199 
érws RV etc.: iY as Ald. (ep. Ach. 756): Ijzeren (ib. p. 74) thinks 6. to be 
a gloss, but this is unlikely, as ‘va “almost exterminated the other final 


particles” (Goodwin, MT. § 311) 
appopevs) TL K, a. 
dvtes AiOou | aprOuds are added 
ed ye is omitted in the codd. 

after ovres 


p. 688. (5)) translates ‘ein bischen chi- 
kaniert werden.’ 

voupyvia: the quibble here lies in 
identifying véa <cedjvn> with vouunvia. 
Originally, no doubt, the true new moon 
was called vovynvia (Thue. ii. 28 calls 
it vouynvia Kata cedjvnv) ; but as it was 
observed that the conjunction of the 
sun and moon rarely occurred at the 
beginning of the day, the cvvodos had 
to be assigned either to the old month 
or to the new. Thus vovuyvia became 
the first whole day belonging to the 
new moon (G. F. Unger in I. Miiller, 
Handb. i. p. 563). It is a curious 
coincidence that, in later days, interest 
fell due on the vouvunvia, tristes kalendae, 
ep. 11382 n. 

1196 sq. Schol. V (ext.) dca rl odk 
éuewe Td 00s, adda TH Tptakdde Kara- 
BadXovoet, déov rp vouunvia; Strepsiades 
does not understand the point, and 
interprets vovynvia in its conventional 
sense, as the first day of the month. 

1196-1200. Quoted in Athen. 171 ¢ as 
from the first edition; see G. Schwandke, 
De Nub. prior. p. 160, Weyland, De Ar. 
Nub. p. 37, Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. 
retract. iv. p. 7. 

1197. apxal: schol. V (intramarg. 


1201 sqq. Quoted so in Su. (s.v. 


mpoBar adrws, dud. vevno.: ib. (sv. vevnpernv), 
p pp. very mpevn 


1201 =TP. om. V || The stop after 


1202 Blaydes rightly places a comma 
1203 dpOuds R || rpdBar’ om. R || audopius V 


int.) of dpxovres, ‘the States’ (Shak. 
John 11. 895). 

mputaveta: schol. V (int.) (rpuraveta ra 
Oddmeva ard THv dikafouévay [ev Su.] ro 
Snuociy dpyvpia [also Su.]. || rporévOac 
dé of mpod\apBdavovres <a Su.> dpa mply 
els THY ayopar KoucOFva. || mpovTévOevoay 
dé mpoedixvetcavto, mpoédaBov Ti mpo- 
Beoulay dd Tod ériOuuntixds exeww, <i) Su.> 
md ToD Kepdatvew hrrépevor) [also Su. ]. 

1198. mporévOar: see Appendix. 

mwaGeiy, ‘their case seems to be that 
of the fore-tasters,’ cp, 234 n. ; a remark- 
able instance of rdoxew in a sense hardly 
differing from that of moe’y (which is 
read in RV), as in Hg. 346 d\n’ olcd’ 
drep memovOévar Soxets ; ‘do you wish to 
learn what I think of your case ?’ 

1199. 81rws: here with the verb, and 
not with rax.cra, cp. Ach. 756. 

bhedolaro: schol. V (interlin.) (Ad- 
Botev) ; a rare form in comic senarii, ep. 
Eq. 662, Pax 219, Aves 1147, Lys. 42, 
Rutherford, New Phryn. p. 431, Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. § 214. 7. 

1200. mpotrévOevoay: schol. R (not 
in V) rpovdécpuevcay els lay fuépay. 

1201 sq. Dobree asks why Strepsiades, 
so dull before, suddenly becomes a 


ay 
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Straps. (With a puzzled expression) Why, then, do the 
authorities not receive the deposits at the new moon, instead of 


on ‘the old-and-new’ ? 


Purp. It seems to be with them very much as with ‘the 
foretasters’: in order to grab the fees as early as possible, they 


‘foretaste’ them by one day. 


STREPS. (Hestatically) O brave !—(to the audience) Ye caitiffs, 
why do you sit there like hoddy-doddies, ye who are a godsend 
to us philosophers, ye stocks and stones, mere cyphers, naught 


but cattle, stacks of empty pitchers ? 


Now must I sing a paean 


Sophist, and speaks of himself as ‘ wise’; 
he finds the answer to his question in 
what he calls the dcveractw of the play, 
which he holds to be due to a want of 
harmony between the two editions of 
the Clouds. But the great scholar shows 
himself an ‘agelast’ here. It is obvious 
that Strepsiades does not understand a 
single word of Phidippides’ explanation, 
which is, indeed, not intended to be an 
example of clarity of thought; but he 
is transported by its futile cleverness, 
although the genuine wisdom of Socrates’ 
explanations of natural phenomena had 
left him cold. The satirical meaning 
underlying the temporary admiration of 
the quibbling methods of the Sophists 
should be patent to any student of Aris- 
tophanes. Besides, Strepsiades has been 
to school; and though expelled as a 
pucddoyos, he always exhibits consider- 
able cleverness in employing, at unsuit- 
able times, such snippets of Sophistic 
lore as he had picked up. 


1201. kd@yno8e: an address to the 


- serried ranks of the seated spectators, 


but also a sly hit at their sluggish 
intellects, cp. Hg. 396, Ran. 989 sq. 
In Herod. vii. 140 the priestess at 
Delphi addresses the Athenian mission 
so: © pédeo, Th KdOnobe; Parallel also 
is Thue. iii. 88 § 7, where Cleon char- 
acterizes his fellow-countrymen as am\ds 
axoRs nOovy nacwpuevor Kal cogicrav Oea- 
rats éowxdres KaOnuévors paddov 7% srepl 
mbdews Bovevowévots (here, conversely, 
the Sophists’ disciples are said xa6jca, 
in the sense ‘to be seated,’ as at a 
display). 

&BArepor, ‘joltheads (Shak. Shrew 
Iv. i, 169). Schol. V (ext.) avri rod 
dvénrou* BéXTEpos yap 6 Ppbviuos: ‘simple,’ 
borné, ep. Thesm. 290, Ran. 989, Eccl. 
768. It differs from evOys, as it could 


not be applied to a man of noble sim- 
plicity, ep. J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. 
p. 653, 

1202. KépSy: of a person, cp. Pax 
587. y 


TOY TopSv: cp. Ach. 910 n. 

Alor, ‘men of stones’ (Shak. Lear 
Vv. iii. 259), ‘stocks and stones’ (Caes. 
I. i. 89); a common term of abuse, cp. 
Theogn. 568 B.4, Apoll. Caryst. iii. p. 
284 K, (iv. p. 445 M.) ob pe ravrdracw 
fyynoat Gov, which has been borrowed 
by Terence (Hecyr. 214 tu, inquam, 
mulier, quae me omnino lapidem, non 
hominem putas), Plaut. Mil. 286. 

According to Aristippus (Diog. L. ii. 
§ 72) the great advantage of culture was 
that Kal ef undev dddo, ev yodv ro Oedrpw 
<ovdels> kabedetrar AlOos éml ALOw. 

1203. apiOds, ‘mere cyphers’ (Shak. 
Hen. V, Prol. 17 ‘and let us, cyphers 
to this great accompt, On your imagin- 
ary forces work’); cp. Soph. OC. 382 
Tadr’ ovK apiOuds éotw, & marep, NOywr, 
| GAN épya dewd, Eur. Tro. 475 sq. 
dpicrevovT éyewduny Téxva, | ox dprOuor 
&\d\ws, Hor, Hp. i. 2. 27 nos numerus 
sumus, etc. 

mpdBara: cp. Vesp. 32 n. 

ddrAws: non nisi; cp. ib. 85 n., Soph. 
Phil. 947, Eur. Hel. 1421, Dem. xix. 
§ 24, Plato, Theaet. 176 p, Ruhnken ad 
Tim. p. 105 n. s Valpy. 

d&popiis: imitated by Petron. § 57 tw 
lacticulosus nec Inu nec Ma argulas, WasSUs 
fictilis, immo lorus in aqua, lentior non 
melior. 

veynopéevor: schol. V (ext.) paralws 
Képapoc secwpevuévo’ vyjoa yap 7O 
cwpedoat [also Su.]; cp. Herod. i. 34, 86, 
iv. 62, etc. 

1204. els: cp. Pax 13800, Aves 1416, 
Lys. 1244, Sobol. Praep. p. 59. 
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1205 


/ 
“udkap ® Urperiasces, 
of 
avtos Tt épus ws codgos, 
9 \ (ass Z ” 
xolov Tov bov Tpépers, 
dycovor Sn pw ot piros 


xot Snporar 


1210 


a \ 
Enroovtes, Hvix’ av ov vW- 
Lo) / \ OL 
Kas Neyo Tas OlKas. 
A 
GAn’ eicaywv ce Bovropas 


MpATOV éaTLacat. 


SVAN GLA ai 


<@AH > 


é€TTiPPHMA 


TIAZIA> 


aA fal N wf 
eit advopa TOY avToD TL xpn Tpoievas ; 


Lal Li 
ovdérroté ty’, GNA KpelTrToy evOds tv ToOTE 


1215 


1206 sq. Written as one line in V 


1207 7 om. V 


R dett. al.: éextpepers V etc., Ald. 
comm. 


1208 sq. Written as one line in V 


1211 (jAotvres written in 1210 in RV 
RV: cioaydywv Ald. ; a common error (cp. Sobol. Synt. p. 26) 


1206 Westphal paxdprar’ 
1208 tpéders 
1209 5) p’] Blaydes ofy’; see 
1213 cicdywv 

1214 saqq. 


The new character is called Savers in RV (Ilacias 6.) Ald., schol. (here 


1205. ém’ evruxlatoty, ‘on account of’ 
etc., cp. Hg. 406, 1318, Vesp. 869 n., 
Lys. 1276, Thesm. 1049, Hccl. 1181, 
Sobol. Praep. p. 152. 

por éyKadptov (uovyx.): schol. R (not 
in V) 7d réXevov, doréov por eyKwov. 

1206-13. Schol. Heliodor., which Thie- 
mann (Colom. p. 46) recovers from schol. 
rec., seems to have run as follows: 
Surf Kat elcOeors els éNos povoorpogikdy 
Tov wmroxpirod déxrdxwdov, Oy 6 mp@ros 
*Iwvikds dm’ éAdooovos dluerpos KaTady- 
krixés' OB Y Kal 6 dd lauBixfs Baoews 
Kal Tpoxaixys Karakdetdos, 6 € tau.Bos épOn- 
pupephs, 6S é& lduBov mevOnurmepods Kal 
Soxputov cutvyta, 6 ¢ €& lduBov Simérpou Kal 
Tpoxaixod ldupdddov (here cuvfvyla means, 
as in schol. on Ach. 284, a combination 
of two cola). According to Schroeder 
(Aristoph. cant. p. 48), 1206 is a dimeter 
creticus acephalus (=syncopated iambic 
dimeter). 


1206. Schol. V (int.) (rod7d wor etrrovee 
kat of piror kal of Snudra 7d “*S wdKxap 
& Irpepiades) [Pjoover rodro, 7d ‘uw. GE.” 
kal of @. Kai of 6. R] ws (8¢) Aypouxos 
éopdry rept riv krNiow [krnTixjv R]> eee 
yap elrety ‘°& Zrpewiddy.” erarkev odv 
mapa Thy dvadoylay. The unusual form 
marks his ecstasy ; it is a jest xara 7d 
oxjua NéEews, cp. Ach. Introd. p. lix., 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 189 B. (a). 

1207 sq. @s . . olow: either an ex- 
clamation, or possibly=é87 ofrws . . . 
drt Toovrov, cp. 1158 n., Herod. i. 31, 
Sobol. Synt. p. 171. 

1209. dycovol pe: a rare constr. ; 
the commentators quote Plato, Meno 
77 Adrep pact rods cuvrplBovrds Tu éxd- 
grore of oxwmrovtes, but probably in 
both cases the acc. is governed by the 
participle, ep. Ach. 846 n., Vesp. 1007 n. 

1211. viukgs: equivalent to an aor., 
cp. Vesp. 726 n., Sobol. Synt. p. 8. 
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in honour of the good fortune of myself and my son here: 
(singing) ‘Happy, Strepsiades, happy in thy wisdom, and in 
having reared such a son!’ So will my friends and neighbours 
greet me, when by your eloquence (to PurpirripEs) you shall 
win the day at law. But, first of all, I must take you home, 
and feast you. (STREPSIADES and PHIDIPPIDES enter their house.) 


Syzyey C 
<ODE> 
EPIRRHEME 


(Enter Pastas, who has been mentioned earlier as having sold 
the blood-horse to STREPSIADES for twelve minae. He is accompanied 
by a swmmons-witness.) 


Pastas. What, should a man then throw any of his money 
away? Never, never; better would it have been in those days 


and on 1246), Ilacias in most other MSS.; the mention of the twelve 
minae (cp. 21 n.) shows that the latter are right in their identification, cp. 
Hiller, “ Personenbez. gr. Dr.” (Hermes, viii. p. 447) 1214 ri RV,a 
constant error || Reiske xpyv 1215 Quoted so in Su. (8.v. drepvOpiaca) : 
Kpeirrov 7} TOT evOds ax. 7) XpnoavTd pe oXElV Tpdypara || evOds Fv RV 


dett. al.: av edOds Ald. 


A€éyov: cp. 953 n. 

1212. elodywv: containing the main 
idea, cp. 780 n., Ach. 202 n. 

1214-1302. Third Syzygy. 

If this were a normal Syzygy, the 
Ode would have been inserted here, to 
be answered by the Antode at 1258 
(Zielitiski, Glied. p. 201). 

1214. Schol. V (ext.) odros davevorys 
Srpeyrddov, Maclas, dywv obv éavrg [air@e 
R] pdprupa, @ diaréyerac doxdddwy 
[aiox. R] émt r@ [7d R] wh xexouloPa 
dep éddvece xpnuata’ dnolv[R: pac 
Vi] ody bre od xph padbws ddros mpote- 
cOa Ta éavTod xphuata’ eudaly]rixp dé 
NéEa expioaro, ovre didbvac prjoas—o 
yap S&pdv te aBdw oldev raya TE 
diddvTe xdpw—ore xphoar elruv* 6 yap 
daveloas ém’ wpedela Sldwol twi—darN’ 
edpev bvoua <rd R> mpotévar, pdvov ovxt 
tiv Stvamwv rod purrety Kal oKoprifew 
éyov. || (7d 52 mpotévar mpodiddvar kal 
Kixpav* ore b¢ xaploacOa. Epn—ovre yap 


éxaploaro—otre davetoat, adda mpoiévat, 
8 7o[de MS. ] plac xat drodhécax)[similarly, 
but more briefly, in Su. s.v. mpotévac]. 


elra: cp. 226, Ach. 126 n., Vesp. 
1132 n. 

dvSpa: equivalent to rwd, cp. 1046 n. 

mpotévar, ‘to part with,’ an Ionic use, 
cp. Herod. i. 24; in Attic (e.g. in Dem.) 
the middle is usual in this sense, ep. 
Com. adesp. iii. p. 480 K. (iv. p. 668 M.) 
revéouat 5 Urvou | mpoéuevos <rdhavToy>. 
This word, as well as the sense of the 
whole passage, imply that <Pasias’> loan 
was xpiois (commodatwm), cp. Dem. 
xlix. § 23, lili. § 12, E. Caillemer, in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dict, i, p, 1409 a. 

1215. rére; a well-known use when 
the time is not specified, ep. 1361, 1456, 
Eq. 488, Ran. 136, Aesch. Pers. 555; 
very common in Thucydides, when the 
reference is to a former mention of a 
subject. 
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amepvOpiacat wadrdov } oxelv mpaypara, 
dte TOV guavTod y evexa vuvl xpnudTov 
&i\cw oe KAnTevVooVTA, Kal yevicopaL 
éxOpos &ru mpos Tovrovaw avdpl Snuorn. 
arap ovdéroré ye THY TaTpiia KaTaLayvye 1220 
fav, adrAd Kadodpar Xrpelriddny 
Scr. tis ovToGt ; 
TIA. eis trav &nv te Kal véav. 
SER. papTupopat, 
bru eis OU elev juépas. ToD xpHpwaTos ; 
TIAS. tav Sodexa pvadv, as eraBes wvovpevos 
Tov \apov tmzrov. 
pay Mo iamrov ; OUK GKOUVETE, 1225 
dv mavtes byes tote pucouvO immixny. 
TIA. xal v} Al? drodacew xy érdpvus tods Geovs. 
STP. pa tov At? od yap ww ToT eEnrioctato 


PeSirmidys por tov axatadBrynTov Aoyov. 


1217 vuvi om. Su. (sv. KAnredver) 


Ald.: o& ékxAnr. R 


1220 ye A etc.: om. RV dett. al. 


1218 ce KAntedoovta V etc., 
1227 


érouvus V 1228 75 ypéos. ZTP. pa A’ RV etc., Ald, 7d yxpéos 
being a gloss (Ijzeren, De uit. prince. codd. p. 26) || wa tov A? A (Kaehler) : 
pa A? RV ete, Ald. || ww 767’ Su, Ald.: xo zo7 RV dett. al.: Hermann 


pa A? ovdéror’ * 


Vesp. 79 n.) 


1216. amepvOpiacar: schol. V (int.) 
amavaoxuvrjoat [also Su.] edardvra dre ovK 
éxw. Probably a coinage of Aristophanes, 
cp. Men. ili. p. 217 K. (iv. p. 294 M.) 
dmepuOpia tis, épvdpia 8 ovdels er: 
borrowed by Lucian, Jud. voc. § 8, Plut. 
De se ips. citra inv. laud. § 21, Apollod. 
iii. p. 291 K. (iv. p. 454 M.) danpv- 
Opiaxdrws, 

1217. dre. 
421. 

1218, kAnredoovta: schol. V (int.) 
(r@ udprupt pynow sre “ KadG ce els Sixa- 
oThpov paptupjoovra”’); R has <rouréore 
Su.> paprupjcovta* dyolv [om. Su.] dre 
Kah avrov els 6. (also Su.). ‘To be 
a summons-witness’; elsewhere in ius 
wocare, ep. Vesp. 1413 n., Ruhnken ad 
Tim. p. 87 n. n Valpy. As Pasias 
takes a summons-witness with him, he 
exhibits a trait of the drieros (Theophr. 
Char. xviii.) who is apt rods édelNovras 
avr dpytpiov era papripwy dmracrety 
Tovs ToKous, Smrws wh Sivawro éapva yevé- 


. ye: cp. Pax 1251, Lys, 


od yap KTX., but ovdé woré y would be required (cp. 


cat: in general it showed dvato@yola to 
do this (id. xiv. § 8). 

1219. Schol. V (int.) (67¢ dararre? pldov, 
8 cuuBalvew elwer). 

avSpl: cp. Vesp. 269 n., Soph. Ant. 
690. 

Sypdty: schol. R (not in V) <r@> awd 
Tov <atTov> Sjuov, TH udprupt Snrovdrt. 

1220. Schol. V (int.) d7¢ prompdypmoves 
ot ’A@nvain, cp. Aves 1451; it would 
be an act unworthy of a_ patriotic 
Athenian to resign any of his rights, 
without a fight—in court. In another 
sense, Apollonides the lochagus (Xen, 
Anab. iti. 1 § 30) cal rhy marplda Karac- 
oxtver kal macav tiv ‘EN\dda, by his 
pusillanimous advice to the troops of 
Xenophon. 

1221. {év, ‘as long as I live,’ cp. 
Vesp. 1122, Pax 109. 

GAG KTA.: schol. V (int.) brépBarov : 
(GAL) KadoTuar (ZrpeY~uddyv) els thy evyv 
te kal véav, (roto dé avril rod eis 7d 
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to have said ‘nay,’ without a blush, than now to be plagued 
by having to hale you with me to give evidence about my very 
own, and, besides, to make an enemy of a neighbour. (Striking 
an attitude) Never, while life lasts, will I disgrace my native 


land, but (in a loud voice) I cite Strepsiades 


Streps. (Reappearing) Who’s this ? 2 
Pas. (Continuing) before the court, for ‘the old-and-new.’ 
Streps. I protest: his citation is for two different days. 


(To Pastas) What’s your claim ? 


Pas. For that fifty pounds you borrowed for the purchase of 


the steel-grey steed 


STREPS. (Zo the audience) ‘Steed,’ do you hear ? 


Why, you 


all know that I detest the very name of ‘steed.’ 

Pas. (Continwing) Aye, and marry, you took it upon your 
salvation that you would repay me. 

STREPS. (Laughing) Perhaps I did: for God wots, at that time, 
my son had not yet learnt the logic that cannot be overborne. 


Oixacrypiov’) <Eorw 5 amd Kowod 7d 
kadodua R>. 

For the unusual division of the anap, 
ep. Vesp. Introd. p. xxxvii. I. (b): it is 
justified by the punctuation-mark after 
the first thesis, and by the sudden 
change to another subject. 

kaAotpat: pres. tense, more usually 
ampook., cp. Vesp. 1335 n., 1418, Aves 1425. 

1222 sqq. Some writers (cp. G. 
Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 159) have 
argued that this scene belonged to the 
first edition, in which it is supposed that 
Strepsiades’ education converted him 
into a perfect Sophist. But such a view 
shows little appreciation of Aristophanes’ 
humour. Strepsiades’ assurance here is 
due, not to his mastery of Sophistic arts, 
but to his conviction that he has, in 
the background, in his son a mpéd8Anua 
xaxGv, when he is summoned before the 
courts to answer for his dishonesty. He 
consequently feels secure in employing 
the ‘quips and quillets’ he had picked 
up in the Pensoir; for subsequent 
developments, he can fall back upon the 
assistance of Phidippides. (See Biicheler, 
N. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 683). There is 
similar humour in Sganarelle’s ‘orts’ of 
medical lore in Moliére’s Médecin malgré 
lut. 

1222. els Thy Evnv xrd.: cp. 1134 n. 

paptvpopnat, ‘I protest,’ addressed to 
no one in particular, since, as Isaeus 


says (iii. § la) rév déjdwy Kal efaldvns 
yeyvomévew Tovs mpooruxdvTas ExacTot 
pdprupas mocovmeba ; perhaps, however, 
he turns the tables on <Pasias>, by 
addressiug his xAn77%p. 

1223. tot xphparos: schol. V (int.) 
Aelree xdpuv, (iv? % ’ArriKGs) &vexev Tot 
Xphuatos, olov To mpdyyaros. Schol. R 
n mept "Arrix@s <Aelrec 7 7. ’A. Ruth.>, 
cp. 22 n. 

1225. Wapdv: schol. V (int.) 7év 7d 
xpGua roovrov, # tov taxtv, amd Tod 
Walpew, d0ev xad alynpds (on such absurd 
etymologies cp. Rutherford, 4 Chapter 
etc, p. 304.12). ‘Steel-grey,’ ‘dapple- 
grey,’ the favourite colour for a horse, 
in antiquity, cp. Aristot. De animal. ix. 
49=632 b 19, Grasberger, Erzieh. ete. 
ili. p. 230, 

1226. Schol. V (ext.) tafra Aéyer ws 
cukopavrTovpevos Um’ avrov. : 

év: the anteced. éué is implied, in 
accordance with the Greek and Latin 
idiom, cp. 1380, Vesp. 487 n., 518, Paw 
865, Lys. 661, Thesm. 706, Ran. 1059, 
Plaut. Men. 399 ts Sobol. Synt. p. 171. 

1228. pa tov Ala, <‘to be sure, I 
did so,> since, by Zeus, my son was then 
uneducated’; for the hyperbaton cp. 
652 n., Ach. 4 crit. n., Vesp, 209 n., 
1126, Lenting, Obs. crit. p. 72. 

1229. axaraBAnrov: schol. R (not in 
V) rov airrnrov <rapa 7d wh KaTaBddrew * 
Suidas s.v.>; schol. V (intramarg. int.) 
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TIA. vov 8 Sia rodr eEapvos elvas Svavo7 ; 1230 
STP. ri yap adr dv adroratcayus Tod pabijpatos ; 
TIA. xal radr’ erroes dmopocar pot Tovs Oeovs, 
wW dy Kerevow eyo ce; 
STP. Tovs totous Oeous ; 
TIAS. tov Ala, rov ‘Eppav, tov Tocedo. 
STP. vy Aia, 
kav mpockatabeinv y', dot Gpuocat, TprwBodov. 1235 
TIA. dréddro10 roivuy ever’ avadelas ért. 
=TP. drcly SiacpnyOels dvart’ av ovtoct. 


1230 After this line, there is a space in R which a recent hand has 


so filled up: kat piv droddces pot, & pérc, & tponv wep EAaBes 


GAN dv Ald.: dv (om. dA) RV 


1231 


1232 ratra OeAjoes V 1233 


7 
i” av keAetow eyo oe; ZT, rods om. R || rods roious A dett. al. : motous 


RV etc. 


1235 «kav Su. (s.v. mpook., in most codd.), Ald.: kai RV 
|| wpoxatabeiny V dett. al., Su. (l.c. in cod. M) || 7 om. R 


1237 =TP. 


om. RV || Blaydes duacpnOels ; see comm, || avait dy V 


<rovréstt Su.> (dv pndév xatraBdddovTa) 
[also Su.] ‘that cannot be floored,’ cp. 
Vesp. 1385 n., Hg. 496. In Plato, Rep. 
534 ¢, it is not the Sophist, but the 
true philosopher who @oep év pudxn dd 
mavrov edéyxav Suekibv, uh Kara ddéav 
ada Kar’ otclay mpodumovmevos éhéyxeLv, 
év waot tovtos amTOt. Te oyy dia- 
TopevnTat. 

1230. tEapvos, ‘to renege’ (Shak. 
Lear 1. ii. 83), cp. 1172, Hecl. 660. 
é&, elvat occurs elsewhere in comedy only 
in Plut. 241, but it is common in Plato 
and Demosthenes, cp. Soph. Ant. 435 
dmapvos 8 ovdevds kablorara. 

1231. arodavoaipe: cp. Aves 177. 

pabyparos: schol. V (intramarg. int.) 
(rijs uabjoews* Sia TodTo yap éuabor). 

1232. dmopdoar, ‘to take it upon 
your salvation,’ ‘to take the sacrament’ 
(Shak. Rich. JI v.iv. 31). Generally, as 
here, ‘to swear ‘‘nay’’’ (Hq. 424, Plato, 
Legg. 936 8, Dem. xxi. § 120, xxix. § 52, 
Thue. v. 50 § 1 [where éroudcar should 
be read, with Stahl]); elsewhere ‘to 
take an oath’ not to do something (Aves 
705, Lys. 903). a. refers back to 1227, 
since the daverys pays no attention 
to Strepsiades’ words touching his son, 
about whom he knows nothing. 

G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. p. 168) 
thinks 1228-31 were inserted in the 
second edition. 

1233. ww’ &v «rd.: schol. V (intra- 
marg. int.) (avrt rod bmrov dy ce KeNevow 


éyo). Asv. Leeuwen rightly points out, 
tva ‘is used in its old sense ‘ where,’ in a 
legal formula (found in inscriptions only 
when the verb is omitted, cp. Meisterh. 
Gram. d. Inschr.1 p. 209 § 9). For such 
survivals cp. Vesp. 186 n. 

The place where such oaths were taken 
was the altar of Zeus, in the market- 
place (6 AlOos 6 év TH dyopa [Aristot. ] 
Ath. Pol. 55 § 5, Dem. liv. § 26, Plut. 
Sol. 25 § 2, Poll. viii. § 86); but all 
oaths were not taken here (see Cuq in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. iii. p. 751 a 
n. 12), and for this reason Pasias re- 
serves to himself a choice as to where 
the oath should be taken, as in Lysias 
Xxxii. § 13 wepl ro’rwy éyw e0é\w . . 
dudcat 8rov av ards réyys (Willems, 
Bull. de V Acad. roy. de Belg., 1906, 
p. 681). 

For the custom of swearing while 
standing on a sacred NOos cp. Paus. i. 
3 §§ 1, 28 § 5, iii, 20 § 9, viii, 15 § 2 
Hesych. s.v. AcOwudrar, Wilam. Arist. 
u. Athen, i. p. 46. 

tovs trolovs Qeovs; cp. Ach. 418 n. 
The article marks the lively interest 
which Strepsiades takes in the answer. 

1234. tov Ala xrd.: the custom of 
swearing by three gods was epic (Zi. 
iii. 276 by Zeus, Ge <and rivers>, Helios). 
In Athens it was required by an ordin- 
ance of Solon (Poll. viii. § 142), but the 
deities invoked were altered: Apollo 
took the place of Helios, and Athena or 
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Pas. And now that he has, do you mean to renege the debt ? 

StREPS. What profit else should I reap from his education ? 

Pas. And will you call the Gods to witness this refusal, on 
any hallowed spot that I shall mention ? 

STREPS. What Gods do you mean ? 


Pas, Zeus, Hermes, Posidon. 


Streps. (Hagerly) By Zeus, I shouldn’t mind lodging an 
additional three obol-piece, to be allowed to swear, 
Pas. (Throwing up his hands in horror) Ruin seize you for 


your blasphemy. 


Streps. (Paying no attention, but putting his hand upon 
Pastas’ stomach) This wine-sack would be all the better for a 


dressing of brine-pickle 


Demeter of Ge (Wilam, Aus Kydath. p. 
95). Here Hermes is named, as money 
is involved (Ach. 742 n., 779, 816); 
Posidon, possibly since the loan was 
employed in the purchase of horses. 
See further Plato, Legg. 936 5, Dem. 
xxi, § 198, 

vi} Ata: Strepsiades’ oath ‘by Zeus’ 
is amusing in this context. 

1235. Kav mpockarabe(ny: schol. V 
(int.) rouréore “ xal &nuswhelny [-Fvar R] 
(av) rpels dBorots, twa émirpépys poe 
dpécat Tods Beovs* obTw (yap) Karappove 
Tov 8pxov [rods Spxous R: 7&v Spxwy Su.]° 
Geol yap ovx elcly” [om. Su.], viz. he 
offers to deposit, in addition to the legal 
sacramentum, a whole day’s pay as an 
Heliast, in order to be allowed to take 
the oath. Possibly there is a sneer here 
at the notorious avoidance of oaths by 
the Pythagoreans, one of whom (accord- 
ing to Iamblichus, Vita Pyth. xxviii. 
144) preferred to pay three talents to 
undergoing the obligation of an oath. 

For the form of the expression cp. 
Plato, Huthyphro 3p, where Socrates says 
that, so far from charging a fee for his 
teaching, cal rpoorifels dv nd€éws <utoAbr>, 
ef ris wou €0éAo dxovew, Theag. 128 a. 

1236. dvaiSelas: not impossiby an 
allusion to the Aifos ’Avaidelas on the 
Areopagus where oaths were taken (Paus. 
i. 28 § 5, Zenob. iv. 36). 

tru: cp. Vesp. 758 n. 

1237 sqq. The humour of this scene 
lies in its being an instance of yéAws éx 
rod Suvdrov Kal dvaxoovdov (Ach. Introd. 

. Ixy.), so far as Strepsiades’ replies to 
Paxias just demands are concerned. 


1237. Schol. in Su. <érl ray mapa- 
mativTwv perapopikds ard T&v Kepduwv 
kal tov olvov écos Gres éeuBdddAovrar 
[Kuster: dca & 8. MS.] drép rot ph 
étloracbar, pndé délfew evyepGs* éredn 
Tovs brd péOns worep mapadpovoiyras 
vroBpéxew elwOaye édaly arol pemty- 
pévy. ws odv Tov Lrpeyiddov wh Kad- 
eoTnkoTos GAG Kal mapadpovoiyros, ds 
ért wporoynuévos ekapyds éotw, ott 
TH pmerapopa éxpjcato’ gyoly odv ob 
Ta TuxXbvTa odTos <avy> wpernOelyn dia- 
BpexGels adoly>. Schol. V (int.) pro- 
ceeds: ws éml xepduou [R: -w V: 
om. Su.] # doxod [R: -@ V] rév Abyor 
Toveirac olrwes opunxduevo. adol Bed- 
tloves ylvovrar* dua dé 8rt Tovs mapa- 
Ppovodvras diaBpéxouev adot Kal édraly 
[perhaps ‘treat with clysters’ Ruth.], 
kal dpedodrrat. || (4AAws. ws raxvdepuov 
avrov xAevaver* TA yap Taxéa vd miwedts 
TOv depudrwy addol padrarroueva, [Su. : 
patroueva MS.] edptrepa ylvovrar* dvatro 
ov, dnolv, amoxabapbels rhy waxvTnTa 
[also Su.]* radra dé Aéyer roe bre doKoy 
h aryyetov xadkodv Bacrdfwv.) Few would 
care to jest if it were their fate to be 
treated like this. This irrelevancy is 
as old as Homer (Od. xvii. 225 kat Kev 
dpov mlivwy peyadnv émvyovvida Oetro), 
and is repeated in Plut, 1062. 

Gdoiv xrd\.: the salt was used for 
tanning, cp. Alex. ii. p. 367 K. (iii. p. 
471 M.). There may be an insinuation 
that Pasias was void of ‘the spice and 
salt that season a man’ (Shak. TJ'oil. 
I, ii. 276) if he expected to get back his 
money. For a similar expression, but 
a different sense, cp. Ané. 11. v. 65 
‘Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and 
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a Lal ie 

&& yods yopnoetat. 
” \ \ / x if % \ (4) \ 
ovTo. pa tov Aia Tov péeyav Kat Tovs Ceous 


Oavpacios noOnv Geois, 1240 


N / > + / 
GX elt atrodHces mor TA YpHwaT elite pn, 


éye vuyv haovyxos. 


eyo yap av’tix’ amoxpwodpat co. sada. 1245 


aTrobwoev cot Soke ; 
an? > Ca e rn > , / 
mod ’o@ ovTos aTratT@v pe TapyvpLoy; Déye, 


/ 
KapdoTros. 


TIA. olwor as Kataryenas. 
S1P) 
TIA. 
éuovd Katatrpolen. 
SP; 
kal Zeds yédotos dpvdpevos Tois eiddow. 
TIA>. 4 pay od tovtwv TH xpovm Sadcers Sixny. 
amotreuapov aroxpivdapevos. 
Slee 
TIA. ti coe Soxet Spaces ; 
are. 
TouTL TL €oTL ; 
ITA>. Tov? 6 tT éoTl; 
>TP; 


a LA lo) BA 
éreit atratTels Tapyvpiovy ToLovTOS WY ; 


1238 IIA. om. V || yoas Su. (sv. yoda, in codd. BC): yods RV ete, 


Ald. (cp. Ach. 961 n.) 


1239 peya V 


1240 xarampoife: codd. 


1241 yedotos R: yedoiws V; the older Attic accentuation seems to have 


been proparox. 1242 rovrw. R 


1243 cir’ RV etc, Ald.: cite yf 


A dett. al. (but ye has no meaning here) || wow Ald.: om. RV ete. || 


Xpiypara R 


1244 dwor. droxp. are assigned to pdptus in V 


1246 droddécev coe RV etc, Ald.: in RV Ald. the words are assigned to 


pap’, wrongly, as I think: in schol., ri. . 


. doxel to ITA>. 


azroo. . 


stew’d in brine, Smarting in lingering 
pickle.’ 

StacpnxGels : cunxev in general is 
Ionic and late, cp. Phryn. p. 253 
Lobeck, p. 322 Rutherford, Kiihner- 
Blass, Gram. ii. p. 538. 

ovroot: viz. his stomach, often called 
aoxés, cp. Ach. 1002 n. 

1238, olor: an expression of anger, 
cp. 773, Ach, 590 n, 

Xxods, ‘’twill hold six pottle-pots’ (cp. 
Shak. 2 Hen. IV 11. ii. 86). Schol. V 
(ext.) <ért Tv mapadnpotvTwy, Touréorw 
Su.> é& yx. xy. 6 éyxépados aitrod, dua dé 
ws éml Kepduov i doxod <éueve Su.d 
beragopas [7 dyyelou MS.], ds éav cunxO7 
mwréov Xwpet Tv éumedpaxdrwyv [R: ék- 
V] droBeBrnuévor [R Su. : -BAnuévav V] 
[also Su. s.v. yoda]; cp. Ach. 961 n. 
As a xots contained 5'75 pints, Pasias’ 
doxds was of considerable capacity. 
There is a similar jest in Thesm. 746 


dpdcvew are given to pap’, 


1247 damairav RV ete. 


where the ‘affine’ asks Tv. a’ as to her 
baby-bottle, wéc’ érn dé yéyove; pets 
xoads #} rérrapas (which is also a jest on 
Xods), and in Plaut. Curcwl. 110 sqq. 
PH. sitit haec anw. PA. quantillum 
sitit? PH. modica est, capit quadrantal. 
PA. pol ut praedicas, uindemia haec 
huie anu non satis est soli. 


Xphoerar: common in the comic 
frge. (Mon, 226, iv. p. 846 M., Pherecr. 
i. p. 187 K.; ii, p. 324 M., Ephip. ii. 
p. 252 K.; iii. p. 323 M., Dionys. ii. 
p. 427 K.; iii, p. 554 M.); also in 
Plato, Hipp. mat. 288 D ray Kaddv 
xuTpav eici twes Slwro trav & xyods 
Xwpove dy. 

1240. katatpolfy, ‘you shall not fub 
(Shak. 2 Hen. IV 11. i. 37), shuffle 
(Tw. ul. iil, 16), fetch (2 Hen. IV 111. 
ii. 327) me off,’ ‘daff me aside’ (1 Hen. 
IV ty. i. 96); see Vesp. 1896 n. From 
mpolf ‘a gift,’ cp. mpotkrns ‘a beggar’ 


~~ 
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Pas. A pox on your flouts and jeers. 
STREPS. (Continuing) ’twill hold six pottle-pots. 
Pas. By Zeus, the mighty, and all the Gods, you shall not 


daff me aside for nothing. 


StREPS. (Laughing) I’m vastly amused by that word ‘Gods, 
and swearing ‘by Zeus’ is a good jest to those who know. 
Pas. (Solemnly) The hour, be sure, approaches when you shall 


pay scot and lot for this. 


(Turning to go away) But answer 


whether you will restore the chinks or not, and let me go. 


Strees. Bide a wee. 
enough. 


For in a moment I'll answer plainly 
(He hurries off into his house.) 


Pas. (To the summons-witness) What, think you, is his intent ? 


Think you that he will pay me? 


Streps. (Returning with a kneading-trough in his arms and 
striking an attitude) Where’s he who of my money makes 


demand ? 


Speak: what is this ? 


Pas. That? why, a kneading-jack. 
Streps. (Stzll posturing) A witless oaf, dost thou my chinks 


(Hom. Od. xvii. 352), Lobeck ad Phryn. 
p. 169, Kiihner-Blass, Gram. ii. p. 527. 

Cavpactws x7A.: schol. V (ext.) map- 
emvypagy éort, yehOv yap rotré gnow* 
éxxayxdfe [-xaxdf. R] yap ris mpoc- 
myoplas <axovcas R> [kal] rot Ards, yéAwra 
Tov éxelvov TiWéwevos Bpxov* taita dé 
gdnow, émel Sedidaxrac pyre Tov Ala pre 
Tovs dAXous tyyetoOa Geods 7 Tas Nedédas 
kal Tov Aivoy, ws épnoev 6 LwKparns. 

Hobnv: cp. Ach. 266 n. 

Qeots: for the omission of the article 
ep. ib. 833 n. 

1241. duvipevos: the emphasis is on 
the particip., ‘swearing by Zeus is 
absurd,’ cp. Vesp. 27 n., 47 n. 

elSdoww : schol. V (interlin.) <dvrt rot 
R> euol 7G eldé71 ; a stock phrase of the 
schools, cp. [Eur.] Rhes. 973, IT. 575, 
Plato, Symp. 199 a. Strepsiades speaks 
in the manner of his master, who treated 
his teaching as ‘mysteries’ pwvavra 
ovverotot (140 n., 143 n.). 

1242. 7 phy, ‘I swear you shall pay 
me scot and lot for that’ (Shak. 7 Hen. 
IV v. iv. 115); cp. 865 n., Vesp. 258 n., 
1332. Pasias means that, though the 
vengeance of Heaven is often long de- 
layed (6yé OeGv ddéovor mda, ddréovor 
dé Newrd), he has seen kal érépous joe- 
Byxbras xpévy dedwxdras dixny (Lysias 


vi. § 20); but with that he is not im- 
mediately concerned. His business is 
to recover his money. 

tovtwv : schol. V (ext.) (avrl rob bmép 
av €B\acgnuncer). 

1246. tl oot xrd.: schol. V (ext.) elré 
pévov 7d doxody cor: id. (ext.) 6 apts 
ono TG Ilacig [R has 7@ pdprupl now 
6 daveatHs] elcehOdvros Tot Xrpeyiddov, 
(6rt rh cot Soke? dpdoew 6 Xrpeyiddns- 
elaépxerac 5¢ éxpépew [Dind.: éxBadetvy 
MS. ] kdapdoroyv, tva atr@ diadexOF,) kabws 
€6:5dxOn brd Dwxpdrovs [R has ¢€& dy 
éuabe mapa Lwxpdrovus]; see crit. n. 

1247. Schol. V (ext.) (elcehOdv o 
Zrpewiddns mpondOe madd THs olklas 
sKxaplovov [oppayidiov MS.] 7} payldov 
ékayaydév: dvepwra obv atrov Kal muv- 
Odverat, & te wore av’rd[-® MS.] mpoo- 
ayopevar’ 0 5é cuvibws dyno apoerikes 
Kdpdoros* otros 6€ dd Tov Lwxpdrous 
Kapddrnv avrd dedldaxrac Néyew* tva odv 
dpadH Kal dmaldevroy ard Tot mpwrov 
dmodelin Tov daveariy, TovTd pyow), 

otros xrX., ‘produce the man who 
asks his money back.’ 

1248. 8 TL: cp. 214. 

1249. ératra: cp. 226, 860 n., Vesp. 
1132 n., Aves 911. Here rowofros dv 
explains the note of indignation in 
éretTa. 
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otx dv darodoiny ovd av dBorov ovderi, 1250 
Boris Karéceve kdpSomov THY Kapdomny. 
ovx ap amrodacels ; 
ody, doov y ep’ eidévat. 

ovKxouy dvicas tL OaTTov atroduTapytets 
amo ths Ovpas ; 

dieu, Kal cot y io Ste 
Onow mputavel, %) pnxéte Conv eyo. 
mpocamoBaneis ap’ ata mpos tais dadexa. 
kairo. ce TovTO y ovyt Bovropar Trabeiv, 
6Tin exddecas evnOiKds THY KadpdoTror. 


TIA. 
tp, 


TIA®. 
1255 


SIP. 


<&NTWAH > 


ANTETTIPPHMA 


AMTNIA> 
i@ pot po. Se 
éa* 
4 ei / Ey es Pie Lal oo , 
tis ovtoot wot éo8 o Opnvav; ov TL Tov 


LP. 
1260 


1252 From this point the names of the actors are mostly omitted in R, 
but spaces are left which were originally (as in Ach.) filled with the para- 
graphus, or dvo oriypai (:) || dp O 6, 8: ap RVA etc, Ald.: ov ay 
amodoins Su. (s.vv.) || yee R: ye ew V ete, Su (lc), Ald. 1254 
tour RV etc, Su. (sv. tapaxataBoAy}): toi y Ald. (cp. Ach. 611 crit. n.): 
Reisig cot y’: Elmsley xé7 ed; the pron. seems desirable, cp. 1136, 1180 


1255 ij] «i V 


apocaroBaXeis R dett. al.: kat rporamoXeis V (cp. 1181) || dp V 


1250=118. 

1251. xadécee: cp. 770 n., Vesp. 
1481 n., Aves 128, Ran. 97, Eccl. 898, 
Soph. OC. 561, Sobol. Synt. p. 167. 
The attraction is as old as Hom. JI. 
xiii. 3844. If the opt. with dy did not 
precede, the tense would be fut., and 
the mood indic. Denis (Com. grecque, ii. 
p. 34 n. 2) represents the jest by ton 
auge and ta auge. 

1252. odk dpa: Su. (not in RV) ov« 
ovv amodolns ; cp. Vesp. 893 n., Aves 91, 
Thesm. 8, Hecl. 672, Soph. 4j. 1288. 
A negative answer is confidently ex- 
pected ; see crit. n. 

ot>x, dcov ye’ edSévar: schol. R (not 
in V) éy dow év euaur@ elms kal odd 7, 
<rouvréativ, alcOdvouar Su., s.vv. ovK av 
Grod.>; cp. Paw 857 (dca y’ 5’ idety), 
Thesm, 34 (dare xaué y’ eldévar), Thuc. 


1256 =TP. om. R || tpocaroBareis Su. Ald.: Kai 


1257 


i, 2 § 2 (Scov dmoffr), vi. 25 § 2 (Sea 
doxeity air@), Plato, Prot. 334 c, 
Theaet. 145 a; common in the Atticists, 
e.g. Lucian, ddv. indoct. § 19, Tim. § 52, 
Jup. trag. § 10; in Latin, Ter. Hecyr. 
863 quod nossem. The ellipse is sup- 
plied in Thue. iii. 49 § 4 (Kiihner-Gerth, 
Gram. § 586 A. 8). 
1253. avioas te: cp. Vesp. 30 n. 
dtrodurapyteis : vulgar, ‘go sneck up’ 
(Shak, Tw. 11. iii, 101), ‘shog off’ 
(Hen. V 1. i. 47), ‘quick, snipper- 
snapper, away!’ (Dekker, Shoemaker’s 
Holiday 11. ili.) Schol. V (int.) dvri 
TOU dmodpamet drockiprice<s R> [-eras 
Su.] dd rijs Ovpas* verre dé év rH déEE 
70 apyov, rep éorl 7d Taxv, <Kat R, Su.> 
7d Alay [Su.: NeZov V: lov R]- ov 
Taxéws ov, gyolv, amodpauet; NTapye- 
gpovs dé éxddouv [R, Su.: cade? V] kat 
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demand? I wouldn’t pay so much as a denier to one who calls 
a kneading-gill a jack. 

Pas. Then, you won’t pay up? 

Streps. Not if I know it. So you’d better go sneck up, as 
fast as your pins can carry you, away from the door. 

Pas. I will go; but death of my soul if I don’t take the 
peace on you. 

Streps. Then you'll be throwing good money after'bad; and 
yet I should be sorry if you were mulcted, merely for being so 
silly as to call this ‘the kneading-jack.’ (Pasias and the swmmons- 
witness depart.) 


< ANTODE > 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


(Enter AMYNIAS, beating his breast, and parodying a threnody 
of Euripides.) 

AMYNIAS. Oh me, oh me! 

Srreps. (Imitating his manner) Ah! who’s this wight that 


ge] ore R 1259 sq. Written as one line in RV. The new character 
is probably Amynias (as stated in schol. V 31 with reference to 1264), 
cep. Hiller, Hermes, viii. p. 447: in Ald. repos Savers 1260 tis 
ovtoai mor ec 6 Opynvav Ald.: ris eo 6 Opynvav obros; ots Tov RV 
(possibly making <a a part of the verse) 


7a oxkiptiuara [also Su.]. Probably an 
importation from vulgar speech, cp. 
Pax 562 rapywotuev, Aves 1467 ovK 
dmroniBdasecs 5 

1255. O64o0w mpvraveta, ‘I'll take the 
peace on you’ (Beaum, and Fletch. The 
Knight etc. 1. ii). Schol. V (int.) 
ypagpiy kata cod Ojcopae [romooua R)° 
év yap T@ mpuvtavelw érlfecay Tas Tov 
OuxGv ypadds [more in Su. s.v. mapa- 
kataBovn]. 7d dé rpocamoBarels avrl rod 
SnuwwOnon Kal T& mpuTaveta mpds Tais 1B 
pyats [Ald.: ras . pas MS.]; cp. 
1136 n. 

pynkére Lonv: a common phrase, cp. 
Eq. 833, Eur. Suppl. 454, Or. 1147. 

1256. mpooamoBakets: schol. V (ext.) 
(dmoréces, pyol, Kat Ta ey TH ypady 
dvadouara, pdrny alta movjoas, dia 7d 
mepiécecbal cov Tov vidy pov éyovTa 
Tov dduxwrepoy Adyov); cp. Plut. 999 
mpocamoméurev, Xen. Mem. iii. 6 §7 
Hrrwv dé dv kal Ta bvTa mpotamoBdara dv. 

wats 8a8eka: cp. 12. 

1258. Schol. V (int.) o7. qv eda ce 


Kapdémnv, elpnkas Kdpdotrov" evnOixds (de 
avti tot) [rouvrésorw R] dmadetrws: id. 
(interlin.) dradedrws : id. (ext.) (elpynxas 
dvonrws’ ds dé BéBacov exwv 7d vixhoa 
KaTepwreveTat avTov), 

ebnPixds: cp. Hccl. 520 sq. The form 
in -xGs isa jest on Sophistic phraseology, 
cp. 483 n. 

1259 sqq. For Amynias cp. 31, 686 sq. 

1259. iw pot pot: schol. V (Heliodor. ) 
(int.) (<dg¢’ ods dirdH Kal ev elobécei> 
mpoavapuvnua Td lw pol mor Kal 7d éa. 
5d SurdF [cp. O. Hense, Heliodor. Unter- 
such, p. 67] kal <év éxbécet> orlxot lapBixor 
Tpluerpot TecoapdKovTa ¥) ; tragic (Aesch. 
Prom. 742, Soph. 4j. 891, etc.). It may 
be noted that the fat Pasias is a gross 
realist, while Amynias has a touch of 
literary pathos. 

1260. ta: tragic, cp. Pax 60, Aves 
327, 1495, Thesm. 699, 1009, 1105, Plut. 
824 ; in prose, Plato, Prot. 314 p (when it 
is used by Callias) ; common in Euripides 
(Hel. 541 éa, ris otros ; Hec. 501, etc.). 

ot rf mov: cp. Ach. 122 n., Vesp. 186 n. 
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tov Kapkivov tis Saipovav épbéyEato ; 
AMY. ci 8; Goris eiul todto BotrecW eidévar ; 
avip KaKkobalmov. 
SIP: KaTa& geavTov vuy TpéTrov. 
AMY. & cKrnpé Saipov, @ TUyaL OpavodyTuyes 
trav éuav: @ Iladdds, bs p’ aTa@deoas. 1265 
STP. rif Sal ce Trnrdrepuds ror’ elpyacta Kaxor ; 
AMY. pi cxdmté pw, & Tay, GAG por TA YXPHwaTa 
Tov vov arrodovvat KéXevocov arafer, 
ddrws Te pévtoL Kal KaKas TeTparyort. 
=TP. ra rota radta ypnyal’ ; 
AMT. adavelcato. 1270 
ZTP. Kaxds dp dvtws elyes, Os y Euol Soxels. 
AMY. imrmovus édatvov é£érecov vy Tods Oeovs. 


1262 Meineke ri 5’; The codd. omit the note of interrogation after 3 


1263 cavrov RV etc. 
R etce.: mwmror V 


A ete.: ye RV dett. al. 


¥ ewot Ald. 
being assigned to Strepsiades 


1266 dai R dett. al., Ald.: d€ V ete. || aor’ 
1269 pevror] Blaydes rdévrws, but see comm. || Te 
1270 In V the line ends with e’nAkds, 

which may have been a gloss on Kakds 
1272 in V, AA. is inserted before eférerov, i. éX. 


1271 yéeuor R: yé po V: 


1261. Schol. V (ext.) éwel rpayixas 
dvepurnce Td lw wol wo. of d¢ Kapkivov 
matdes evoxAhs Kal Revdrimos* Kal 6 wey 
XopeuT7s, Mevoxd7s [-eldns R] dé rpaywdlas 
mouths’ map wvrdvoray dé etmev, déov 
[yap] elretv maldwy. 

Kapktvov: cp. Vesp. 1502 n., Pax 
781 sq. 

Saurdvey xrA.: viz., the sons of 
Carcinus, nicknamed 6 @addrrios; a 
parody of such an expression as that 
in Plato, Huthyd. 291.4 a@\N, & dayudvre 
Kplrwv, wh rus TQv Kperrovwr mapa avra 
épbéytaro; (‘some divinity’ and not 
Euthydemus or Dionysodorus). The 
allusion here is unknown ; possibly Zq. 
605 sqq. (where Theorus, the jester, 
of Vesp. 1220 sq., narrates that the 
Corinthian ‘crab’ complained that he 
could not escape from the Knights on 
land or in the depths of the sea), may 
refer to the incident which is parodied 
here, viz. a discomfiture in the theatre 
of Xenocles (nicknamed Datis, Pax 289) 
who had recently (in 424 B.c., according 
to v. Leeuwen) produced a tragedy, 
Licymnius (P. Girard, Educ. athén. p 
285). For the subject of this play ep. 
Hom, 72. 11.) 66lesduebind. 0.) f.022)- 


Tlepolemus, the son of Heracles, slew his 
uncle Licymnius, the brother of Alemena, 
and fled to Rhodes, of which he became 
king, and where he founded the three 
great cities in the island (Strabo xiv. 
2 § 8). Hence he went to Troy, and 
was slain by Sarpedon (JJ. v. 628 sqq.). 
According to Fritzsche, daruédvwy meant, 
in the original, ‘sons of Posidon.’ 

1262. todro: for the epanalepsis ep. 
Vesp. 653 n., Soph. OR. 406 sq. The 
line (except for the violation of the 
pause) is tragic, cp. Aesch. Prom. 765 sq., 
Soph. OR. 1054 sq. voets éxetvov syrTw’ 

. ouros Néyer; IO. rl S’ Svtw’ ele; 


BotAcoGe: addressed to the house 
generally. 

eidévar, ‘to learn,’ cp. Vesp. 86 n. 

1263. Schol. V (int.) (ofov) kara 
cavrod (viv) xdpe, kal uh Kad’ Pyar : cp. 
Ach. 1019 n. 

1264. Schol. V (int.) radra Revoxdéous 
€orly éx Tod Ackuuvlov [An- MS.]: Aéyerau 
6€ bm’ "AXkupyns Ackiuviov [An- MS. : 
-ov Ruth.) redvnxévae [-6ros Ruth.] vd 
TAnrohémou* 51d Kai éripépea ‘rl dé [dal 
Ald.] ce T. 1. elpy. xaxbv ;” Eddpérios 
mapa Revoxdet <eival R> gdyow [elva R] 
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plains so piteously ? 
who shouted thus ? 

Amyn. Eh ? 
of sorrows. 


Do you wish to learn who I am? 
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Can it be one of Carcinus’ ‘demigods’ 


A man 


Streps. Then keep them to yourself. 


AMYN. Discomfortable fate! 


my chariot-rail. 
votarist ! 


O dire mishap, that’s smashed 


O Pallas dear, how hast thou quite undone thy 


Streps. What evil has Tlepolemus then wrought you ? 
AmyYN. (Moderating his style) My friend, don’t jeer at me, but 
bid your son repay the sums he had of me, especially now that I 


am wrecked. 


STREPS. (With an affectation of surprise) What sums are those 


you speak of ? 


AmyN. Those that he borrowed. 
Srreps. (Striking an attitude) Methinks then, you are verit- 


ably sped. 


Amyn. Marry, ’twas through driving steeds that I got wrecked. 


TO xXpucduruxes <kal Ruth.> rapareray- 
aOa Toro’ [érel éuvijcbn avtod amd Tod 
mwarpés: this is unintelligible]. Homer 
and Pindar narrate that Licymnius was 
slain with a stick ; if the scholiast is to 
be believed, Xenocles described him as 
owing his death to an accidental fall 
from Tlepolemus’ car; possibly Tlepo- 
lemus was represented as frightening 
the horses (A. T. Murray, On Parody etc. 
- 19). 

. oKAnpé, ‘discomfortable Fate’ (cp. 
Shak. Rich. I 111. ii. 36) ; ep. Pax 1250, 
Eur. Ale. 500, 2Rhes. 56, Hipp. 871, 
Andr. 1036. 

Opavodvtvyes: in the original xpuc- 
dumuxes (predicated of the Muses, Pind. 
P. 3. 89, of Urania, Bacchyl. 5. 13), an 
unintelligible epithet, but possible in 
the pseudo-Aeschylean style of Xenocles ; 
6. is a jest xara rapwyvulay, but is more 
intelligible than the original, ep. [Eur.] 
_ Rhes. 118 Opaicavres avtiywv xvdas, 
Herc. 780 @0pavcev &Bov kedawoy apya. 

1265. trmwv, ‘my chariot,’ as in 
Homer; possibly a substitution for 
Séuwv (Kock), but A. T. Murray (in 
spite of the scholium) thinks the words 
were spoken by Licymnius. 

pe dmédeoas: tragic, cp. Pax Le., 
Eur. Or. 130, 586, Hipp. 311. 
1266. Also tragic in expression. 
wi Saf: cp. 491 n. 


1267. Cp. Eccl. 1005. 

1269. Schol. R (not in V) Aelare. 7d 
druxGs éuol [d. is really a gloss on xakés]. 

pévrot: the hyperbaton (for &\\ws Te 
kal xaxQs pw. w., cp. 788 n., Lg. 188 sq.) 
emphasizes the obligation. 

1270. ta ota: cp. Ach. 418 n, 

1271. Schol. V (ext.) da 7d dvw elpn- 
kévat “ dynp kakodaluwv” Kat “ich mol wor” 
(érjyaye 7d SvTWS). 

tipa: cp. Vesp. 314 n. 

évrws: an affected word, ludicrously 
used here in paratrag., cp. Vesp. 997 n. 

etxes: Strepsiades means ‘veritably 
your state is parlous,’ if you expect to 
receive back the money which yon have 
lent to my son; misfortune must have 
turned your brain. Amynias takes the 
remark to be a genuine expression of 
sympathy. 

Soxeis, ‘as it seems,’ cp. Plut. 390, 
Plato, Rep. 4268 ov« émrawérns el, ws 
Zoixas, T&v ToLovTwY avdpav. 

1272. tous: cp. 1265 n. 

éérexov: schol. V (int.) ray xpnud- 
tw * ty dé Kal obros wepl imme éxwv: 
a jest xa@’ duwvuplay, cp. Lysias xxxii. 
§ 10 dOAlws éxmentwKbte <Tav dyTWY>. 
Amynias was bankrupt (1269 Kakds 
mempayért); this was his misfortune 
which he expresses in the language 


ay 
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=TP. i Sita Anpels dorrep am dvouv KaTaTrEecav ; 

AMT. ne, 7a yxpipat’ arroraBeiy ei Bovdopat ; 
oix @60 bras aot xy avtos trytatvers. 

=TP. <ov S&> = 1275 
Tov éyxéparov datep ceceicOat pou Soxets. 

AMY. od 88 vi tov ‘Epyhv mpookexdrARoOai pou Soxeis, 
eb py atrod@oes TapyupLoy. 

arr, KATELTTE VUD, 
motepa vomiters Kauvov det tov Aia 
dev Ddwp éExdotor, 7) Tov TALov 1280 
&reew Katobev traits Tod? tdwp mdrwv ; 

AMT. ov« ofS éywy orrotepov, ovdé por pére. 

XTP. «das ody atroraBely tapyvpiov Sixatos él, 


1275 avrés] Hermann adés || Bergk tycaveis. I believe (with Meineke, 
vy. Herwerden) that the line should be assigned to Amynias; in which case 
ri Sat of codd. should be altered to ov dé or idod (v. Herwerden), and not to 
iat (Meineke), which is an exclamation of joy 1276 dorep] v. Leeuwen 
éret: Omws M || xatacercioOar Su. (s.vv. Tov éyKépadov) 1277 
mpookekAnoOat por Soxeis RV: mpookexAjnoerGai ye por (om. doxeis) 
Su. (sv.), Ald. As the homoeoteleuton seems to be intentional, and as 
mpoox. corresponds to ceoeio Gar in form, as well as in tense, the reading 


of RV is preferable. 


most codd., rightly 
ovdev RV 


familiar to the race-course, where the 
overturn of a car was a frequent occur- 
rence (cp. Herwerden, Vind. p. 41). 

There is no reason to think that 
Amynias was really thrown from his 
car; nor, if he had been, would this 
have been a reason for demanding back 
the loan. Strepsiades, however, under- 
stands éé. in its literal sense. 

1273. Schol. V (ext.) rpds 7d dard Urrrov 
dd dvov elie, kal dua mpds 7d Anpets: 
éml yap T&v wh Kar’ obdéva Nbyou [undéva 
Adywr R] rparrévrwv elwOact 7d ard bvou 
Aéyew <Kara> Tiv mapoiulay: Twes dé ard 
vod éyouow [-ew R]: cp. Vesp. 1870 n., 
L. Bauck, De prov. etc. p. 28. The 
quick Greek intellect always saw, in 
this phrase, a jest car’ éaddayiy gdwry, 
viz. dd vod x, (‘justled from your 
senses, Shak. 7p. v. 158); there is a 
further perversion of the phrase (xa@’ 
ouwvuplay) in Kupol. i. p. 857 K. (ii. 
p- 571 M.) Gowep dd yxods (a jest on 
évov ‘a bombard,’ ep. Vesp. 616 n.) 


The corpus of scholia, of which the scholia in RV 
Su. formed a part, read the fut. perf. (see comm.) 


1281 rov@’] 73 @ R: tovr’ V 


1278 pa) droddces 
1282 o88¢] 


mecwv (v. Leeuwen). Joél fails to notice 
that the jest was a ‘Cynical’ one; cp. 
Diog. L. vi. § 3 where Diogenes replies 
to one who wished to know what he 
needed to be a philosopher ‘‘ Bi8dcaplou 
Kawvov, kal ypadelov Katvod, Kal muwvaxtolov 
kawod” Tov vodv mapeudalywy (also a jest 
of Stilpo, id. ii. § 118); for a similar 
‘Cynical’ jest cp. id. vi. § 52 (Diogenes) 
ldav iuatioxdémrny év 7m Baravely edn 
én’ decupdriov 7 ém’ AN’ tudrroy.” 

1275, tywalves: cp. Vesp. 1865, Paz 
95, Aves 1214, Com. adesp, iii. p. 429 K. 
(iv. p. 684 M.) 6 rp&ros elardy “ peraBor}y 
mavrwv yruct” | obx trylave : very similar 
is Plut. 364. If the text of codd. is right 
(see crit. n.), Strepsiades is not attending 
to Amynias’ words, and repeats Anpets 
in another form ; ‘ beyond all question 
you are in a parlous state yourself’ (as 
well as your horses and car). 

1277. mpookekAfjo8ar: the perf, im- 
plies that the accusation is a fait 
accomplt (cp. Sobol. Synt. p. 106). 
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Streprs. Why then do you talk bedlam, as if you owed it to 


an ass ? ' 


Amyn, Is it ‘bedlam’ to ask repayment of a debt ? 
doubt your own wits are touched. 


Out of 


Strers. (With an affectation of professional concern) In my 
opinion your pia mater has received a shock. 

Amyn. But in my opinion, by heavens, you are as good as 
attached, unless you repay the debt. 

Srreps. Tell me now, do you suppose that it’s new water 
that Zeus sends each time, or that the sun draws up the same 


from below again ? 


Amyn. I don’t know, and—what’s more,—I don’t care. 
StTREPS. How, then, can you justly claim payment of a 


The use of the present tense, in a 
prophecy, is similar, cp. Goodwin, M7. 
§§ 32, 51, Xen. Anab. i. 8 § 12 Kav roir’, 
pn, vikOpuev, wave’ nuty wemolnra. 

1276. éyxépadov: Su. (not in RV) 
TouréoTt, TA Kexkpuupéva (a curious note) ; 
a seeming instance of the brain’s being 
treated, in Greek, as the seat of intellect 
(as by Plato, while Aristotle put it in 
the heart), a fact often denied, cp. jr. 
i p. 574 K. (ii. p. 1210 M.) érep- 
eyxepanay ‘to suffer from brain-disease,’ 
Hippocr. Aphor. iv. p. 580 L. éml rAnyg 
és Thy Kepadhv ExmAniis } wapappocivy 
xaxdéy (*. . are bad symptoms’). There 
is a curious statement in Athen. 65 F, on 
the authority of Apollodorus, that the 
Athenians did not use the word éyk. 

Somep, ‘I think’; cp. Ach. 193 n., 
Vesp. 395 n., Pax 234, 526, Thesm. 869. 

cweoetobar: a medical term (Ach. 12 n.), 
especially of the brain, cp. Hippocr. 
Aphor. ib. p. 594 L. oxdcourw dy o éyxé- 
Paros ceicOy bb Twos mpopdotos, avayKn 
addvous ylverOar mapaxpiua: hence we 
may translate ‘your pia mater has got 


a shock’ (ep, Shak. Zrotl. 11. i. 77). 


Soxets: according to v. Leeuwen, re- 


dundant after &orep. But the exagger- 


‘ated expression of uncertainty is intended 


to raise a laugh, cp. Plato, Phaedr. 260 E 
Gorep yap akovew SoxO tive mpoorbyrwy 
Kal dtapaprupouevwv Néywv, where Socrates 
apologizes for his bold personification of 
‘arguments.’ 

1277. vii tov “Eppfv: the God who 
presided over money-transactions (cp. 
1234 n.). The Greeks, like Bobadil, 
had a method in their oaths. 

mpookekAfioGar: schol. V (int.) <els 


dixacrypiov R> (dia pwapripwrv ax Ojoec bar 
[kAn@jcecGac Su.J)* awd xowod dé 7d 
Ooxets : cp. 1221 n, 

Soxets: the homoeoteleuton seems to 
be intentional, cp, 484 sq., 557 sq. 

1278. pi droSdcets: for the synizesis 
ep. Ach. 860 n. 

1279. Schol. V (int.) (es ratra paddy 
Tapa LwKpdr<ous> kata Td ciwmdpevor). 
This specimen of physical knowledge 
was not communicated in 368 sqq. ; 
possibly the scholiast means that he 
learnt it behind the scenes, during the 
recitation of the Parabasis (see 627 sqq.). 
Biicheler (NV. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 671) and 
Naber (Mnem. xi. p. 319) argue that it 
may have formed the subject of the 
problems zrepi r&v peredpwv mpayyudrwv 
alluded to in 490, but now omitted ; but 
it is improbable that that scene was ever 
longer than it now is (see note ad Joc.). 
The oversight discussed by Biicheler 
and Naber exists, but it was probably 
due to the poet, who was not a German 
metaphysician, and cared little for strict 
consistency. Joél sees an allusion here 
to the Cynic practice of applying natural 
philosophy (as in Plato, Theaet. 1528 
sq.) to the problems of practical life. 

1279. del. . Exdorore: cp. 1458. 

1281. travré: for this form cp, 234 
crit. n., Vesp, 25 crit. app., Bachmann, 
Zur Kritik, p. 240, Bamberg, Hvzere. 
crit. ad Ar. Plut. nov., 1885, p. 12, 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 173. 2. 

1283. Sikavos: cp. 1434. Joél sees 
an allusion here to Antisthenes’ teach- 
ing that, since dikacoovvn consists in 
knowledge, the first requisite even for 
practical life is émorjun: without this 
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ei dev olcba Tay peTe@pwov Tpaypatan ; 
AMY. GAN ei oraviter’ dpyupiov, Tov yoo TOKOV 1285 
a7r080TE. 
SP. todro 8 &o8 o ToKos Ti Onpiov ; 
AMY. i 8 dAdo y } Kata phva Kai Kal” jpépav 
mréov mwréov Tapyuploy del ylyveTaL, 
bmoppéovtos Tov x povov ; 
Se. KaNOS AéyeELs. 
ci Sra; thy Odrattav éof Ott Treiova 1290 
vuvt vouiters 7) mpo Tov; 
AMT. pa Ai’, adrAN tonv. 
ov yap Sixavoy mretov’ elvas. 
EP, KaTa TOS 
atrn pév, ® KaKddayov, ovdev yiryveTaL 
emippedvtayv Tv ToTayav mrelwv, av Sé 
Enreis Twonoar Tapyvpiov mrelov TO oOdr ; 1295 


> 2 / \ > p an > ae 
ove amrodtwEn cavToY amo THs olKlas ; 


1285 oravifes tdpyvpiov por Tov ToKov codd.: Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 
312) oravifer’ dpyupiov, Tov yotv TéOKov, quod certe scripsit Ar., aut dormitautt 
1286 azddore] Blaydes dirodorea || tovro & eo R ete., Su. (Vv. TdKos) : 


n By . lal , 
tour éc@ V: Meineke ti tovro 8 éo@’ 6 téKos; 4 Onpiov; 


AMY. om. V 1292 wActov R 


mActov RV etce.: wAéov Mut. 1 (Bekk.). 


1287 
1295 


1294 rredvwv | od dV 
The former is a tragic form, used 


in comedy only when required by the metre (cp. Vesp. 662 n., Eccl. 1132); 


here it may be justified on account of the annominatio with rr«iwv 


all accumulation of gold is accursed. 
But this theory is Socratic as well. 

1284. mpaypdarov: cp. 228 n. 

1286. d&mrdSore: viz. you and your son. 

totro: probably 6 réxos is in apposi- 
tion to rodro: or perhaps the pronoun 
is attracted to the gender of @nplov, cp. 
Aves 93 &® ‘Hpdxdes, rourl ri mor’ éort 
Onplov ; 

toKos: schol. V (ext.) érel yévynud 
gpapev érl Onplov kat réxov* ([7d O@nptor 
Tovro Tl éoTt Kal T6Kos*]) a common jest 
Kad duwvuplav, cp. 1156 n., Plato, Rep. 
555 », Aristot. Pol. i. 10=1258 b 6, 
Shak. Merch. 1. iii. 96 ‘or is your gold 
and silver ewes and lambs? SH. I 
cannot tell ; I make them breed as fast,’ 
ib. 134 ‘for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend 2’ 

1287. rl 8’ Udo y’ 4: used only in 
reply to a question, cp. 1447, 1495, Eg. 
615, Vesp. 984 n., Paw 108, 923, Aves 
28, Ran. 198, Hecl. 771. In this formula 


1296 


ye emphasizes &\Xo, and does not belong 
to dé (as in 6é ye, ep. Vesp. 94 n.). 

ka’ Apépay: cp. 1155 n. 

1288. mAéov mhéov: for the repetition 
(which expresses gradual increase) cp. 
Vesp. 213 n., Ran. 1001, Eur. J7. 1406, 
Bekk. An. 108. 8. This reduplication 
became very common in late Greek, so 
that in modern Greek a superlative is 
formed by repeating an adjective (e.g. 
6 péyas uéyas Baoide’s, mpwt mpwt, 
Jannaris, Hist. Greek Gram. §§ 518, 
521). 

1289. tmoppéovros: schol. V (ext.) 
mpoBalvovtos (Kal) dvadtoxoudvou, of the 
‘sly slow hours’ (Shak. Rich. JT 1. iii. 
150), cp. Aesch. Hum. 853, Theocr. 7. 
121. 

1290 sqq. According to some writers 
(e.g. G. Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 
159), from the first edition, since Strep- 
siades shows here an ingenuity in 
argument which is worthy otf his son, the 
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debt, when you are so incapable of the/ mysteries of the 
skies 7 / 

Amyn. (Not marking) Well, if you are hard pressed for 
money, at least pay me that which the metal breeds. 

Srreps. What sort of cattle is this breed ? 

Amyn. What but the money which,/month by month, and 
day by day, grows more and more, as the stream of time flows 
on ? i 
Streps, You say well. Look here, do you suppose that the 
sea is fuller now than it was of old? 

Amyn. No, its bulk is unchanged: since it is not the law of 
nature that it should grow bigger. 

Streps. How then, poor fool, though the sea wax not, as all 
the rivers flow into it, can you seek to make your money wax ? 
Shog off, I say, from the house. 
dodgers codd., ep. Rutherford, New Phryn. p. 377: Bentley droAiBages 
avro@ (better avrix’), which v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxiv. p. 299) is inclined 


to accept || ard A dett. al.: é« RV ete.; the latter is unsuitable here, as 
it would imply motion from the inside of a house (Sobol. Praep. p. 89, 


Vahlen, Opusc. acad. i. p. 279). For the confusion of prepositions cp. 
Ach, Introd. p. lxxx. 13 


finished Sophist. But possibly they 
have underrated the ability of Strep- 
siades, who was expelled from Socrates’ 
school, in reality not because he was an 
ass, but because the problems submitted 
to him did not appeal to his practical 
intelligence. 

1290. According to Anaxagoras, the 
sum of matter cannot increase or diminish 
(Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 316. 3 sqq.) ; but the 
problem here is more restricted, cp. Lucr. 
vi. 607 sq. For rf 8fra; cp. 1105 n. 

1292. dlkatov: schol. V (ext.) ov 
Avowrene? Tots ert ys mrelova elvar Thy 
Oddatrrav. ‘It is not natural that it 
should exceed its list’ (cp. Shak. Meas. 
I. i. 6); a curious but not uncommon 
use which is derived from the epic use 
of dixn, as the sum of the conditions 
(natural or inherited) under which a 
man lives (cp. Od. xviii. 275, etc.). 
It is frequently so used in writers on 
physics, like Hippocr. Ilept raév év xed. 
Tpwu. iv. p. 194 L, (in consequence of 
certain injuries) 6 Odvaros ov ~ylverat 
kard ye dlknv, 008 dy ylynrac ‘death 
is not the natural result’; and in other 
writers, especially in adverbial expres- 
sions, cp. 1116 n., Thue. ii. 89 § 3 76 
& éx Tov dtxalov juiv waddov viv mept- 


ésra. (as a natural consequence of train- 
ing), iv. 17 § 5 (H. Weber, Aristoph. 
Stud. p. 170). Joél thinks the use here 
may be illustrated by Plut. Sol. 3 § 5 
é& dvéuwv 6¢ Oddacca tapdocerac* hy dé 
Tis avTiy | un Kwp, wavTwy éorl diKao- 
tdtn. Hence Thales (Stob. iii. § 79) 
said: miordv yh (as repaying labour, 
and so teaching 7d dlkaov), dmrorov 
Oddacoa, dwdnorov Képdos. There may 
be a parody of the treatment of diars 
as the norm of life, and a sneer at the 
ethical employment of natural philo- 
sophy affected by certain philosophers. 

Kata: cp. Vesp. 665 n. 

1294. émippedvtwv: cp. Claudian, Jn 
Ruf. i. 184. 

1296. droSity: a jest cad’ ouwvuplay 
(on dubxew ‘to accuse,’ Ach. 698 n.), 
such as is frequent in Aristophanes 
(Aves 1020), and in Shakespeare (e.g. 
Hen. V i. ii. 284 8q. ‘for many a 
thousand widows Shall this his mock 
mock out of their dear husbands, Mock 
mothers from their sons, mock castles 
down’). 

cavtév: cp. Vesp. 196, Paw 19; a 
colloquial use, not strange to tragedy, 
cp. Soph. Phil. 577 &xmher ceavroy Evh- 
AaBowr ex Tide yijs. 


yépov 08 épacbels 
> a t- 
amootepnaat Bovdetat 
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pepe poor TO KévTpoV. 
AMT. TavT éyo paprupopat, 
TP. dare, Tih pédreus ; OvK ends, &® capdopa ; 
AMT. adr’ ody bBpis S97 eotiv; 
STP. ders ; j €TlLar@ 
Kevrav bro Tov TpwKTov ce TOY cEeLpadopor. 1300 
pevyes 5 3 &ueddov o° dpa xuvyoewy eyo 
avtois tpoyois tots cotor Kal Evvwpiow. 24 
ZTALTIMON 
CTPOH 
HMI. A. oloy rd mpayudtwv épav pravpwv: 6 yap 


1305 


Ta xpnua? dadaveicarto: 


2 ” ay ie > 
Kovk €00 O7rws ovK 
/ 

TH LEpov 


¥ a > 
TUS TWpaye, 


* Operas 


A le) 
O TOU- 


\ \ a 
Tov Tonge: TOV copiaTHY <KaKas>, 


1298 In V, pap’ is placed above ov«, an ancient error (see schol.) || cap- 
gopa Ald.: Tlacéa RV (a curious blunder, since hitherto this character has 


been called AA, in RV) 
ert dAAwy V: 


apa oe || Kuviorenv o Ald. 
Elmsley avrotot toils tpoxoicr 


1299 IIA. prefixed in V || d£eus érudAw R: afers 
é.. érel GAO v.l. in V: 
1301 pedyewy V || & dpa R (sic): o dpa V ete: 
1302 avtois tpoxots tois cots V (sic) ete. : 


éreaA@ Ald.: corr. Hermann 
Lenting (Obs. crit. p. 73) 


agers: 


1304 sq. Written as one line in V 


1304 épacOels] there is a difficulty here as to the correspondence with 


1313: Reisig ¢€apOels (Thesm. 981): v. Leeuwen dpvy Gets : 
(cp. Ijzeren, De wit. prince. codd. p. 97). 
1307 sqq. So divided in V: (1).. 


1297. dépe: cp. Ach. 584 n. 

xévrpov: schol. V (intramarg. int.) 
(rd) dwuvrjpror. 

papripopar: cp. 1222 n., dch. 926 n. 

1298. Schol. V (ext.) raira goer 
6 paprds TH SavecarH éyew. || (dvTl Tod 
ovK avaxwpels ;) 


Uraye, ‘sessa’ (Shak. Lear 111. iv. 
101) ; cp. Vesp. 290 n. 
ovk @€&ds «7A, ‘sneck up’; also in 


Hq. 603 (in a different sense). 

cappdépa: cp. 23 App. 

1299. #Bpis «rd. : a tragic phrase (e.g. 
Soph. OC. 883) often “borrowed by 


Reiske xpyjoras 
Piccolomini thinks é. came from épav 
Anwerar, (2) . . woujoer, (3). « 


Aristoph. (Lys. 658, Ran. 21, Plut. 
886), cp. Ter. Andr. 237 pro dewm jfidem 
quid est, si haec non contumeliast, Suet. 
Caes. § 82 ista quidem wis est. 

@ées: cp. 633 n. 

émiah: see Appendix. 

1300. ve pogepey : ep. 121 n. 

1301. @eAXov, ‘I was going to. ., 
as I knew’; cp. Ach. 347 n., Vesp. 
460 n. 

Kwhoev: a jest Kad’ duwvuulay, cp. 
Ach, 1052 crit. n., Herodas 5. 2 raud 
co. oxédea Kiely, 

1302. adrots: schol. R (not in V) 
Aelrec 7 obv, cp. Vesp. 119 n. 
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(Looking. round for his slave) Hand me the lash. 
AMYNIAS.) 

Amyn. I protest. 

Streps. Sneck up! quick, quick; gallop, O high-bred steed ! 

Amyn. (Screaming) Is not this flat outrage ? 

Streps. Sessa! Trace-horse, I'll firk your buttock with 
this my goad, and prick it full of holes. (Amynras decamps) 
I thought I should bestir you, with your wheels and teams and 
all. 


279 
(He strikes 


STASIMUM 
STROPHE 


SemicHorvus I. What a coil is toward, when a man becomes 
enamoured of vain things! For this greybeard, being so bitten, 
is minded to ’scape payment of the money that he has borrowed. 
Out of doubt, many of you to-day shall see this chop-logic bring 


mwavoupy., (4) . . AaPeiv, (5) . . Saep, (6) . . ol, (7). . Stxadous, (8). . 
évyyévntat, (9) . . BovAjoerar 1307 Ajyerar RV etc., Ald.: te 
Ajwerar A ete.: Hermann Ajy. te: v. Herwerden (Mnem. xxiv. p. 302) 
yevnoerai te mpayy: id. (Vind. p. 42) odx eYerar | thy. te mpayp, but 
€. could not be so used. Piccolomini thinks the word came from Aafetv: 
I suggest dYerac . . Tus (res is normal in a threat or warning, cp. Vesp. 
1327 KAavoerai tis TOV Oricbev KTH.) 1309 copirriv dv codd., (in 
A av@ dv): Reiske <icws dv6’> dv (but & is impossible after ovx éo@ 6.): 


g 


v. Herwerden <ér av@ 6a>wv: Schroeder <xaxds avé’> 


1303-20. Schol. Heliod. (mostly not 
in RV) xopwyls <ére étlaciw of broxptral> 
Kal wéXos TOD Kopod KwAWwY Tj, Gv 7d rp@rov 
lauBikovy tpluerpov axarddnxrov, Kal év 
elobéce tpla KOda, Gv 7d rpGrov lwyixdy 
Hutdrcov [év elcO. . . cdr. RV int.], ra 
6é rpla KGa Tpoxaikad dkarddnkta éx 
Katak\eldos Kal Bdoews Tpluerpovy axard- 
AnKTov, Kal 7d é€k xXopiduBov Bdcews kal 
xopiduBou nusrorlov, dare svAdaBiv évdety 
Tov Kadoupévov camdixod évdexacvAAGBou 
(from cod. 0, Thiemann, Colom. p. 16, 
O. Hense, Heliodor. Untersuch. p. 46). 
This scheme implies a very faulty text 
in 1308-11. 

1303 sqq. Schol. V (ext.) (alvirrerat 
els Tov Urpeyddnv, Kal éyer Ste dewvdv 
éort Kal dndés 7d arbmrwy épav.) loréov 
(dé) dre éxetvor Siadex Oévres dmednAvOacw * 
6 dé xopds éml THs oKnVis dy Tavra diéfevor 
mept Tod Lrpeyiddov, mpoavamwrvay dia 
rovrwy Kal alvirréuevos & wé\ra [-oc R] 
melcerOat 6 Urpeyiddys bd Tod viod. 


1303. mpaypatwy, ‘troubles,’ especi- 
ally law-suits, cp. Ach. 939 n., Vesp. 
1392 n., Eur. fr. 1027 N.? wats dy 
purdooov mpayudrwv aloxpav épav [Cobet 
for do]. 

épav: cp. 1459, Ach. 32 n., Paw 191. 

1305. amoorepficat: cp. 1464 Vesp. 
509 n. 

1306. éSaveloaro: for the short syl- 
lable at the end of the colon ep. Ach, 
213. 

1307. ov %o0’ Brws ov: cp. Vesp. 
212 n. 

1308. thepov: like hodie, in a threat 
of personal chastisement, cp. 699, 2g. 
68, Vesp. 643 n., Pax 243, Plut. 433. 

apayyna: schol. V (intramarg. int.) 
aytl <rod R> xaxév [Su.: xaddov MS.]; a 
jest on mpayudrwy 1303, ‘he shall get 
such a 7. as he desires’ (v. Leeuwen). 

1309. copiorhy, ‘chop-logic sophister’ ; 
schol. V (int.) rdv gidrdcodor, 7 rov ratda 
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<av0> dv wavoupyeiv jpEat é&- 
aiduns NaBeiy Kaxov TH. 
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1310 


A&NTICTPOOH 


HMI. B. 


lon ig / ¢ 
olwar yap avTov avtiy evpnoey oTrEp 
/ > A/ 5 
mada, Tot éditnT , 


/ € 
elvat Tov vov Sewvov ot 


yvopas évavtias eye 


1315 


totow Sixaiou, WoTE VL- 
Kay G&ravtas olomep av 
Evyyévntat, Kav A€yn Taprovnp’. 
tows §& tows BovdrAnoetat 


BA > \ = 
Kap@voy avTOV Eval. 


1320 


ETTEIZOAION FF 


Se es 
tou LOU. 


STP. 


@ yeltoves kal Evyyeveis nal Snpdrat, 
dpuvdbeté por TUTTOMev Taon TEXVD. 

olwot Kaxodaipwv Ths Keparhs Kal THs yvdabov. 
@ puapé, TUMTELS TOV TaTépa ; 


1311 te [ti RV] xaxdv AaPeiv codd.: corr. Hermann; if Arjwerar 
above is retained, taQeiv should be read here for Aafetv (v. Herwerden, 


Mnem. xix. p. 394) 
Blaydes edi(n7’ : 
may be in 1304) 


1313 é(jrec Ald.: éreéjrer RV (possibly a gloss): 
v. Herwerden éxpy(ev or tdAar y éxrdOnoev (but the error 
1315 yvwpas Ald.: yvepas 7 RV ete. 


1317 


aravtas] v. Herwerden rdvtas atrdv || id. ofouw 


h Tov yépovra* ard Tod codloacba, cp. 
331 n. ; an ironical acceptance of Strep- 
siades’ description of himself in 1202. 
G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. p. 168) 
argues that this passage is from the 
first edition, in which, as it is alleged, 
Strepsiades was transformed into a 
Sophist. There is no real evidence of 
this, and such an hypothesis spoils the 
humour here. 

1310, dv: schol. V (intramarg. int.) 
7) Gy <avrt rot R> av@ Gy: see crit. n. 
av@’ Gy is poetical, ep. Ach. 292 (troch. 
tetram.), Eccl. 17 (par.). 

1312-20. According to G. Schwandke, 
an insertion in the second edition, the 
antistrophe in the first edition having 


been 1345 sqq., which he holds to have 
referred, not to Phidippides, but to some 
creditor who was harassing Strepsiades. 

1312. avrdév: schol. R (not in V) avri 
Tov Tov Drpeyiddnv. 

edpqoev, ‘find to his cost,’ Theocr, 
10. 17 nipe Oeds tov aderpdv* exes radar 
Gv éreddpers. 

1313. wddau wore: cp. Vesp. 1060 n. 

1314. of =e7; rare in Attic, generally 
as an enclitic (Aesch. 4g. 1147, Soph. 
OC. 1680, Eur. #7. 924, Xen. Hell. vii. 
1 § 38, Ath. Pol. 2 § 17, Plato, Symp. 
174 ©). In comedy, only in parody ; 
avoided entirely by Demosthenes, etc. 
(Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 165. 2). 

1316. Sikalois: cp. 888, 1040. 
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down some sudden bale upon his head, in punishment of his 
jack-dog tricks. 


ANTISTROPHE 


SEemicHorus II. For anon, I ween, he’ll realize what for so 
long he has been seeking, his wish that his son should become 
apt to match just pleas with counter-pleas, and to carry it off 
against all with whom he shall dispute, though his words be 
shame-proof. And then, belike, he will prefer that that son 
should be no better than stark dumb. 


EPISODIUM C 


(STREPSIADES rushes screaming into the 


Sollowed by his son.) 
STREPS. Oh, oh! 


Orchestra, closely 


Neighbours and kinsmen and _ fellow- 


townsmen! to my rescue, with your speediest, for I’m pounded, 
(PHIDIPPIDES strikes him again) Oh my head and cheeks: I’m 


ruined. 


(Yo PHIDIPPIDES) Out, scab! do you beat your father ? 


1318. Evyyévynrat: schol. R (not in 
V+) ols <ay> dvtiraxOG Kal dvtidéyy [-er 
MS.j. ‘Shall have disputed’ (sc. es 
Aéyous 252 n.), not ‘feindlich zusam- 
mentreffen ’ (Kock*). 

1319. Schol. V (int.) edéera: sap’ 
avTod adixovmevos (kal) dewa mdoxwv 
téXeov Edwvov avrov elvat. 

Yrws tows: an ironical warning, cp. 
1129 n. 

Bovdyoerat, ‘prefer’; an epic use. 

1320-44. Schol. Heliodor. (not in RV) 
Sith <Kal Kopwrls bri elclacw oi to- 
kpiral,> kal eloOears els iduBous Tpruérpous 
dxatadhxrous elxoct Tpets (from cod. 9, 
Thiemann, Colom. p. 16, O. Hense, 
Heliodor. Untersuch. p. 46). 


1321-44. Episodium III, 

1321 sqg. Schol. V (int.) (lod lod & 
yelroves* oxeTNdfwv eEeow 0 mpecBurepos 
Ws amd Tov adds TeTumpévos* S7AAov[ dre] 
5¢ 8re mavtTa Tatra SiamémdacTrar a’T@ 
Ths mpos Dwxpdrnv [-ovs MS.] duaBorijs 
xdpw, Sexvivar dia TovTov Pidoripovpevos 
bre pndev xpnoroy diddoKxer Tovs véovs, 
adda wav Tobvaytlov movnpéy, ordre Kal 
epi rods yeyer<y>nkéras ToLovrot ylvovTat). 

1321. tod xrd.: cp. Eur. Hipp. 776 
lod lod’ Bondpouetre mdvres of médas 
Séuwv, Plaut. Awl. 406 attatae! ciues, 


populares, “incolae, accolae, aduenae 
omnes, | date uiam qua fugere liceat, 
Sacite totae plateae pateant. 

1323. Gpuvdbere: for this present 
form ep. 1482 crit. n., and the discussion 
in Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 272, Jebb 
on Soph. OR. 651. As in the case of 
épackov (Vesp. 577 n.), the longer form 
does not occur in the pres. indic. 

waoy téxvy: schol. V (int.) dv7i rot 
mavTl tpbrw (Kal) mdon duvduer* Td dé 
dpivew kat duvvdbew éyer* awd TovTOU 
ov éoxnudTioTat. 

1324, THs Kepadfjs: cp. fr. 1. p. 478 K. 
(ii. p. 1084 M.) olwor x. THs 760’ Nuépas. 

yvdbov: cp. Ran. 149 sq. 4 pnrép’ 
Hrdnoev, 7 marpds yvdbov | éwdrager® 
For such offenders was reserved a very 
low circle in the Inferno described by 
Heracles. 

1325. prapé, ‘stinkard,’ ‘scab,’ ‘lousy 
knave,’ ‘ whoreson jackanapes.’ 

tomreis xTA.: it was a charge against 
Socrates that rods rarépas mpomndaklfew 
édldacxe (Xen. Mem. i. 2 § 49), since he 
taught that, as affection was ultimately 
based on self-interest, it should bow to 
it, when there was a conflict between 
the two, and when a larger interest de- 
manded it. As the passage in Xenophon 
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®EI. py’, @ waTep. 1825 
STP. 6pa0" cporoyodv6’ Stu me TurTeL. 
®EI. Kal para. 
ZTP. & puapé Kal matpadroia Kal Tovrywpiye. 
®EI. adOis pe taira tadta nal treo réye. 
ap ola? dts xaipw TOAN akovwv Kal Kaka ; 
STP. & AaKKoTpoKTe. 
EI. matte Toddols Tois podots. 1330 
STP. tov watépa tires ; 
@EI. Katropava ye v7 Ala 
@s év Sixn o° érumtop. 
>a es @ plapwrare, 
Kal Tas yévort av watépa timrew év Sinn; 
@EI. éywy drodeiEw, nai ce vixnow éeyor. 
=TP.  rourl od vKnoecs ; 
®EI. ToAv ye Kal padios. 1335 
érod & omdtepov toiv Adyoww Bovryn réyew. 
=TP. otow royow ; 
@EI. Tov KpelTTov’, %) TOV *TTOVa ; 


1328 pe] pera V Su. (s.vv. prapa Kedady, in codd, AVB) || pera ratra 


V: ravra tavta Su. (lc), Ald. 


1329 of3 Su. (av. Aakkdérpwxre, 


in codd. AVB) || cat om. V dett. al. Su. (s.vv. papa Kkepady): &) Ald. 


1332 és] dor’ V 


is held to have a Cynic flayour, Joél 
argues that Antisthenes is aimed at 
here, as in the attack on the Cynic view 
in Plato, Crito, 50. He also thinks 
that Phidippides’ smiling assent to his 
father’s vituperation is an illustration 
of the mpaérns which Antisthenes re- 
commended in such circumstances, cp. 
Jr. 109 Mullach wapexeXevero rods kakdds 
dxovovras Kaprepeiy uadAdov 7 el AlBors Tis 
BddXoro: but this may have been a 
Socratic trait also. 

oynpt: cp. dch. 187 n. Notice the 
calmness of the reply of Phidippides, 
who, as Mazon well says, has ‘la 
sérénité d’une bonne conscience logique 
sur son visage.’ 

1327. matpadoia, ‘O cankered wretch, 
kindless, cut-throat dog’ (cp. Shak. 
Hamil. 11, ii. 617). The diphthong is a 
survival of the old speech in this word 
and punrpadolas, while a\ody is universal 
(cp. Vesp. 186 n.). 


Toxwptxe, ‘brigand,’ ‘cutpurse’ ; 


1335 woAAd V 


merely abusive, cp. Plut. 909, 1141, 
Men. ’Emrpér. 450 lepdovde ypad (like 
sacrilega in Plautus), For the derivation 
cp. Vesp. 350 <érhv> dcopttat, Job xxiv. 
‘in the dark they dig through houses 
which they had marked for themselves 
in the daytime.’ In Ran, 772 sq. the 
tT, is classed with the other blackguards 
who formed the audience of Euripides 
in Hades, rots \wrodirais Kal rotor Bad- 
Aavriordpos | kal roto. marpadolacr Kal 
Toxwpdxors, | darep or’ év"Acdov rAHOos. 

1328 sqq. He has learned successfully 
‘the great language’ of the Unjust 
Reason, 910 sqq. 

1328. mdelw: schol. V (intramarg. 
ext.) (dv7l rot xelpova ele); cp. Shak. 
Ant. 1. ii. 109 ‘speak to me home, mince 
not the general tongue.’ 

1329. dp’ otc8a: cp. Ach. 481 n. 

xalpm: quite in the spirit of Anti- 
sthenes, cp. Antisth. fr. 55 Mullach 
Thy Te ddoklay ayabdy, kal tov TH révy, 
id. 11 Baowxdy wpdrrew wey eB, KaxOs 
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Pup. (Coolly) I admit it. 
Streps. Mark him confess that he beats me ! 
Pup, And with a will too. 
StrEPs, O whoreson wretch, O kindless, cut-throat dog! 
Pup. More, more, I prithee, of these terms. Are you 


unaware that I dote on plenteous abuse ? 

Streps. You barathrum of lust! 

Pup. ‘Strew on me roses, roses.’ 

Srreps. Do you beat your sire ? 

Pup. Aye, and by heavens, I’ll prove that it was right for 
me to do so. 

Streps. You dunghill cur, how could it be just to beat one’s 
sire ? 

Purp. I will demonstrate it, and my words shall prove me 


victor. 
STREPS. Victor in that ? 


Pup. Aye, conclusively, and with ease. 
ever of the Reasons you would have me use 


But choose which- 


STREPS. ‘Reasons,’ in good hour! 
Pup. (Continuing) The better or the worser ? 


5 dkovev. This passage implies a 
knowledge of the discussion between 
the Reasons (910 sqq.), and so must 
belong to the second edition (Hypoth. 
VII.), ep. Textor, Zur dram. Techn. ii. 
p. 27 n. 35. 

1330. Aakkémpaxrte, ‘you barathrum 
of lust’ (cp. Massinger, New Way to 
pay Old Debts 111. ii. ‘you barathrum 
of the shambles’); a jest xara zap- 
wvupulay, since it is a variation of evpi- 
mpwkros, ep, Cephisod, i. p. 800 K. 
(ii. p. 883 M.), Eupol. i. p. 350 K. (ii. 
p- 547 M.) Naxxorpwxria, Ach. 104 n. 
xauvérpwxros, <Aristag. i. p. 711 K. 
(ii. p. 762 M.) Aaxxdredov (=scrotum), 
Lucian, Lex. § 12 Aaxkxocxéas (from 
bcxeos, scrotum), Com. adesp. iii. 
412 K. (iv. p. 643 M.) daxkdsdovtos 
(a nickname of Callias in Plut. Aristid. 
5 § 9 where it is explained). Similar in 
sense is Aaxatramtywy, Ach. 664 n., where 
T°E? give Nakkoxatam. See Aeschin. i. 
§ 84 (a passage which implies an obscene 
sense in \dxxos). 

pd8o1s: cp. 910 sqq. 

1332 sqq. For this so-called Socratic 
argument ep. 1325 n. 

év 8{ky: schol. V (intramarg. int.) 


dvrt Tod Stxalws oe érurrov: a poetical 
phrase, cp. H. Richards, Artstoph. etc. 
p. 134. 

1334. A€éywv: cp. 953 n. 

1335. touvrt: cp. 1087 n. 

mod ye: schol. R (not in V) dyri rot 
Kara modU: sc. vixjow, cp. Ach. 651, 
Xen. Hipp. 8 § 11 7d yap wodd vixay 
ovderl mumore peTapéderav mapérxer. 

1336. A curious request, since it is 
obvious that every disputant, even the 
most. unjust, would prefer to support 
the stronger (or ‘more just’) argument ; 
the utmost of his profession would be 
that, if by chance he is forced to sup- 
port the weaker side, he will convert 
it into the stronger. In the present 
case the request is merely a form, and 
implies that Phidippides is indifferent 
which side in the dispute his father 
takes, since, whatever it is, he will prove 
it to be wrong; but cp. 115 n. 

1337. wolow: cp. Ach. 109 n. By 
his reply, Phidippides shows that he 
takes this exclamation as a real question 
(Lenting, Obs. crit. p. 74); or perhaps 
Tov kp. xT. are in apposition to o7ér., 
no attention being paid to Strepsiades’ 
words. 
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ITP. eSiSaFdunv pévtor ce vy Al, & pére, 
rotow Sixalous dvtineyew, eb TAaDTA ye 
pérres dvarreicew, ws Sixaov Kal Kadov 1340 
Tov watépa timtecOai éotw bd Tov béwv. 
@EI. dard olopa pévtor o° avatreicew,—OoTe ye 
ovd’ avtTos axpoacdpevos ovdev aytepels. 
XTP. Kal phy & te Kal réEets axodcar Bodvropat. = 
ATOQN B 
@AH 
HMI, A. cov épyov, ® mpecBita, hpovtifew, San 1345 
Tov avopa KpaTncels* 
Gs oTos, eb poy Tw érreTrolOew, ovK av Hv 
otTws aKoXacTOS. 
GAN &o Ste Opaciverar: SHrOv ye Tav- 
Opeérov gott TO AHpa. 1350 
KATAKEAEYCMOC 
KOP. arn’ é& tov Td mparov pial » paxn ryeveo Oar 


non eye TMpos Tov yopov: mavtws Sé TovTO Spdcess. 


1338 v. Herwerden & péd’, 


In V, péAXccs is written in 1339, Tov rarépa in 1340 
merowley Ald. : 


R etc.: mero’ V ete: 


= 


1339 Blaydes tavrayi 1340 
1347 weroife 
corr. Dawes (cp. Rutherford, 


New Phryn. p. 229, Sobol. Synt. p. 88, Thesm. 596); the pluperf. here is 


equivalent in sense to an imperf. 
Opaciverat, (2) « . €oTe TavOpdrrov 
(Anup R) eort ravOpérov codd. : 


Bentley eort 75 ravdpos: 


1348 So divided in V: (1).. 
1350 SijAov [8. ye Ald.] 73 Ajp’ 
Hermann 6, 


1338. ei8agdpnv: schol. V (ext.) dvri 
Tod édldata, <eradevoduny 6 érépou, 
avrds émimedndels Tro’rov Su.>* <rd Su.d 
mabnriKov avri <rob R> évepynTiKod * dvva- 
Tat (de) elvar werdrnros (’ArTiKds) dvrt Tod 
éferaldevoa [also Su.]; cp. 127 n., Sobol. 
Synt. p. 95. 

pévrou, profecto ; ep. Ach. 906 n., Men. 
"Emirpém, 298 ob} KaKGs pévror eve! 
Said with great bitterness: ‘I have had 
you taught, with a wanion’ (Shak. Per. 


Efi: 17). 

1339. Sikafors: an allusion to 888, 
1040. 

1340, dvamelorew: cp. 96 n. 

1342, dore ye: a curious use, The 


sense seems to be ‘aye, so that you will 
agree with me yourself’; ep. Kiihner- 
Gerth, ib. § 509. 9 (c). Neil (Zq. p. 
190) gives illustrations of ware . . ye, 
but, as frequently is the case with his 
instances, ye is independent of the 
particle, with which it is (accidentally) 
combined, e.g. Soph. OR. 11381 (elliptical), 
OC. 565 (emphasizing Eévov), Plato, Rep. 
5820. The indic. dvrepets, which is rare 
in such a sentence (cp. 833 n., F. Hirzel, 
Cl, Rev. ix. p. 174 b), is due to the fact 
that the clause is an afterthought, and 
is treated as an independent sentence 
(cp. Ktihner-Gerth, Gram. § 586 B. 1). 
1344, 8 tiKal: cp. 840 n. 
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Streps. Marry, sirrah, I’ve had you schooled with a wanion 
—to meet just pleas with counter pleas,—if you can prove this, 
that it is a just and virtuous act for a father to be drubbed by 
his son. 

Pup. Nay, I fancy that I shall be able to convince you— 
aye, so that when you hear you will have no word in answer. 

Srreps. Indeed, I’m anxious to hear what you can say. 


Acon II 
ODE 


SemicHorus I. Greybeard, ’tis your task to devise a way to 
defeat him; for the man has some assured trust, else he would 
not have been so outrageous. His audacity is firmly based and 
grounded. At any rate, the fellow’s temper is plain enough. 


CATACELEUSMUS 


First LEADER. Narrate to the Chorus now how you first 
came to cuffs; and this no doubt you will freely do. 


ye Tav|\Opdrov ort 75 Ajpa 1352 75 A€yerv Xpr) zpds Xopdy codd. : 
Lenting (Obs. crit. p. 74) 75n A€yecv (=imperat., ep. 850) mpds Tdv x., a 
likely suggestion: Meineke xp 5x) X. pds Tov x., or Huiv r. xp mpds 
xdpiv: Dobree exp A. zpds Tov x. (75n having come from a supposed gloss 
édec): v. Herwerden (Mnem. xix. p. 51) mpds xapuv wavrws 8é; the article 
could not, as I think, be omitted with y. in this metre, though eis yopdv 


(above, 564) occurs in a lyric 


1345-1451. Agon II. 

According to Biicheler (N. Jahrb. 
Ixxxiii. p. 676), from the first edition, on 
account of Vespae 1037 sqq.; but that 
passage is ambiguous (see note there). 

1345-52. Schol. Heliod. (not in RV) 
SirdH Kal émwdikh Tpids, dv Ta bev 
mepitTa Buora Tois dvwrépw, Ta dé dpria 
"Twvuxa Qucdrura<. . >* ev éxbéoet 6é orlxor 
S00 lauBixol rerpdmerpor KaradyKTLKol 
(Thiemann, Colom. p. 16; but ep. O. 
Hense, Heliodor. Untersuch. pp. 98, 
134). Notice that the Epirrhemes are 
in iambic tetrameters, since the dignity 
and severity of the anapaestic tetrameter 
suit neither the vivacity of Strepsiades 
nor the subtlety of Phidippides. 

1345, épyov: common, cp. 1397, 1416, 
1494, Aves 862, Ran. 590, Hecl. 514. 

dpoyritey: schol. V (ext.) BovdeverBar 


[R: Botr\ecOac V]* orn 5 [av] dvri rod 
orrolw Tpérw. 

érn: mainly poetical (except in Plato 
and Xenophon), cp. H. Richards, Aristoph. 
ete. p. 142. 

1347 sq. A common asseveration in 
the orators (e.g. Lysias, xiii. §§ 26 sq.). 

1348. dkdéAacros, ‘of an irregulous 
(Shak. Cymb, Iv. ii. 315), codding 
spirit’ (72t. v. i. 99), ‘unyoked humour’ 
(1 Hen. IV i. ii. 218). Schol. R (not 
in V) roAunpés. 

1349, Opaciverat: schol. R (not in 
V) adn’ dor re ef’ & [8 MS.] Oappe?. 
Similar is Soph. OC. 1031 dA’ &00’ bry 
ad motos dv dpas rade, cp. Ach. 330 n. 

1351. aAAG: cp. 476 n., 959 n. 

1352. mpds tov xopdv: schol. V (ext.) 
otirws EXeyov mpds xopdv Aéyew bray rod 
broxpirod diariOeudvou Tiv piow 6 xopds 
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étrippHMa 


a b f A 
kar pay 8Oev ye mpatov npEduecOa roidopeicOar 
, > ee 7 
éya ppacw érretdy yap eloTi@pel’, BoTrEp Lote, 
/ Lt 
mpa@tov pev avrov tiv AUpay raBovr éym éxédevoa 
\ f 
dca Xupwvidov pédos, Tov Kpudov as éréyOn. 1356 
& % > vA > a = + \ 0, 6 
6 8 et0éws apyatoy elvas épacke TO KiGapilew 
a? a 
dSew te mivovd’, daomepel Kdypus yuvaik ddovoar. 
ob yap ToT ebOds yphy a apdrtecOai Te Kai mateicBat, 


TP, 


EI. 


1354 cioruipe? Ald.: éoruipe’ RV etc. 1355 pev om. R || 
airdy om. V 1356 péAos om. Su. (s.v. éréxOy) || Kpedv codd., ep. 
Lehrs, Stud. Aristarch2 p. 285: Hermann Kpiov 1357 «dOews R. dett. 
al.: evOvs V dett. al.: edOds ws Ald. || there has been a controversy as to 
whether the final syllable of efvae can be elided (cp. v. Bamberg, Ex. ertt. 
in Ar. Plut. nov., 1885, p. 12): probably efvas éfacxe should be written, 
as in the old papyri 1358 kaypus [kaxypus R] RV etc, Ald. 
1359 o° dpa timrecOar R etc.: o dAdAd 7. V: Meineke o° dpdrrer Oa, 
a good suggestion: Hesych. (épdoces- cuvrpiBe, titer) indicates that 


dpxeiro* 61d Kal éxhéyouTrat 7) TeTpdueTpa 
h dvdraora Aéyev [R: -wy V]* o yap 
pududs padlws rpoorimre Tovrots. 

mavTws: cp. Vesp. 603 n. 

Spaces, ‘doubtless you will do this 
in any case.’ This is not an instance 
(as M. Neumann takes it, De imperat. 
ap. epic. Gr. trag. Ar. formis atque 
freq. p. 54) of the fut. being used for 
the imperat., cp, 633 n. 

1353-85. Schol. Heliod. (not in RV) 
<SurdH Kal> orlyor Buon TE dcotixw Ny, 
dy tedeuraios ‘‘ébépepoy av kai mpov- 
oxounv” (Thiemann, Colom. p. 16, O. 
Hense, Heliodor. Untersuch. p. 63). 

1353. kal piv. . ye: cp. 1036 n. 

1354. Schol. V (ext.) éorvGcPar éort 
TO edwxelcbar* ovxt dé 7rd mapa Tie 
mdvrws [R: -es V] é\eyor. 

1355. To be able to sing to one’s own 
accompaniment was the first condition 
rod Evumorikds elvac—at least among old- 
fashioned people (Vesp. 1220 sqq.). 

A¥pav: scolia were sung (cp. doa 
1356) by a chorus or by individuals, 
while the lyre was played by the singer, 
or, more generally, by another guest. 
Dramatic passages were declamed (cp. 
AéEar 1365) by a guest holding the myrtle 
(cp. 1364 n.), while a prelude was played 
on the flute (by the av’Anrpides, Ach. 
1091 crit. n., Oratin. 1. p. 84 K.3 ii. 
p. 154 M., Fritzsche, Qu. Ar. i. p. 53, 
A. Martin in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. 


iv. p. 1863). There is a similar passage 
in the Daetalés, i. p. 449 K. (ii. p. 
1030 M.) doov 54 moe oxddudy Te AaB 
<riv NUpay>’Arxalov Kdvaxpéovtos, where 
the father, having satisfied himself of 
‘ Wanton’s’ (529 n.) ignorance of Homer 
(i. p. 448 K.; ii, p. 1031 M.), goes on 
to test his familiarity with the lyric poets 
who were so popular with old-fashioned 
people at Athens ; but the son, as here, 
though avdots xal Avpatoe KarareTpip- 
wévos (ib, p. 448 K.; p. 1037 M.), 
despises such trite fashions, since he 
has been trained paddov | rivew, ger’ 
ddew Kax&s (so, at least, the father 
thought), Zupaxoclay rpdarefav, | DuBapi- 
tléas 7 ebwxlas, Kal ‘* Xiov éx Aakaway” 
(ib. p. 446 K.; p. 1088 M.). On the 
musical fashions affected by the Sophists 
ep. Ran, 1493 sq.. Fahreus, De arg. 
atque cons. Daet. fab. Ar. p. 53. 

1356. tov Kptév xrd.: schol. V (ext.) 
apxn Boas els Kpidv tov Alywirny “ ér- 
ééas’ (‘has nicely clipped his rival’) 6 
Kpids ovx decxéws <éXOdv és evdev dpov 
dyhadv Ards | réuevos,” PLE, iii, p. 393 
B.* dalverar 8 eddoxipetv cal Stagdavhs 
[-4 MS.] elvac: for the form of the sen- 
tence cp. Ach, 18 crit. n. For the kind 
of songs popular at Athens cp. Ach. 980, 
Zig. 405, 529 sq., Vesp. 1234, 1240, 
Kohler, Mit. d. deutsch. arch. Instit. in 
Athen, ix. pp. i. sqq. pl. 1, Freeman, 
Schools etc. p. 109, P. Girard, Educ. 
athén. p. 182. 
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EPIRRHEME 


Streps. Assuredly, I will tell you how the mutual abuse 
arose, When, as you know, we sat at meat, I first bade him 
take the lyre, and sing a lay of Simonides, ‘The Shearing of the 
Ram.’ Then he roundly declared that it was a stale and musty 
custom, at a carouse, to play the lyre and sing, like a woman 
grinding shelled barley. 

Purp. Well, was it not high time that you should be drubbed 


timterOar may have been a gloss. To the reading of the codd, there are 
, two objections, (1) the combination of yap .. dpa (but cp. Vesp. 1299, 
Pax 22, 366), (2) the anap. in the fourth foot (but cp. 1427, Ran. 932, 
937, Thesm. 560, Cratin. i. p. 25 K.; ii p. 40 M, fr. i. p. 536 K.3 ii. 
p. 1171 M.). I follow Meineke, since his line is more euphonious, and 
the presence of timrec@Gar is easily explicable. For V’s reading cp. Ach. 


25 crit. nm 


Kpidv: for the antiptosis cp. Ach. 
442 n. The jest xaé’ opuwruplay is 
Aristophanic, but it is a chestnut, cp. 
Herod. vi. 50 where it is made by 
Cleomenes to this very Crius: ‘‘# 67 
viv xaraxadkod, ® xpié, Ta Képea, ws 
cuvoicduevos peyddw kaxgp.” Joél (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. p. 824) sees a ‘Cynic’ 
allusion here, since Simonides’ ode was 
in honour of a victory in the games, 
such as was despised by Antisthenes, 
in comparison with superiority in an 
intellectual contest. 

éréx@y: schol. V (interlin.) <és R> 
<éxtevic@n Su.> éxdpyn ; not comic, though 
mextetv occurs (Aves 714, Lys. 685). 

1357. ev0éws, ‘abruptly,’ ‘roundly,’ 
‘incontinently’; cp. 1359, 1365, 1371, 
1873. The repetition of the word brings 
out the over-confident manner of the 
son, which is imitated by the father 
1373. 

dpxatov: schol. V (ext.) <rourécrw 
Su.> ovdevds Adyou dor, AnpBdes, (avdn- 
rov) [also Su.]. Joél sees a ‘Cynical’ 
allusion here, which is illustrated by 
a passage in Plato, Prot. 347 c sqq., 
where the ‘Cynical’ Socrates discoun- 
tenances the use of music at dinner- 
parties, and by id. Symp. 176 5. In 
the same spirit is Eur. Med. 200 sqq. 
But the jewnesse dorée were not, in 
general, satisfied with such dry light; 
they objected to Simonides, but they 
raved about Gnesippus’ and Euripides’ 
monodies (Eupol. i. p. 294 K.; ii. p. 
481 M., Antiphan. ii. p. 45 K. ; iii. p. 
46 M. rdv wddv [the cup given with the 


scolium] AduBave* | éreira pndev tov 
dxnpxaiwpévwv | TovTwy mepdvys, Tov 
TeAapava pndé rov | Iacéva pyd’ ‘Ap- 
bédiov), 

KBapifev: the x@dpa for a time fell 
into disuse as compared with the atAds 
(a more passionate instrument), but not 
for long, as the leaders of fashion, like 
Alcibiades, soon revolted from it, as 
being dyevvés kal dveXevPepov, since it 
spoiled the expression and checked con- 
versation (Freeman, Schools etc. pp. 110 
sqq.). Such at least is the tale in Plut. 
Ale. 2 § 5; but see Aristot. Pol. v. 
(viii.) 6=1341 a 32, P. Girard, Educ. 
athén. pp. 167 sq. 

1358. omepel xrd.: schol. V (ext.) 
Kaddmrep Twa yuvatka KpiOas adodcay [also 
Su. s.v. Kaxpus]* diaBddr«cc 5é AeANOdrws 
To TOY yuvatkaGv yévos, als epyov mivew 
(kal érepdy re Stamparropuévats), Such 
érutr10r dal, like nurses’ ditties, were 
often not remarkable for sense, but some- 
times they were full of point; see the 
famous one in PLG. iii. p. 673 B.4 dex, 
pida, Gee x7rA., which Thales heard a 
woman singing over her mill in Lesbos 
(Plut. Sept. sap. conv. § 14). The names of 
such songs are collected in Athen. 618 D; 
see Bliimner, Technol. i. p. 32 n. 4, 
Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 824) sees 
a ‘Cynic’ allusion here. 

Kaxpus: cp. Vesp. 1306; shelled 
barley )( xpiOat brat, Bliimner, Technol, 
i. p. 15 n. 2. 

13569. dpdrrer Oar; cp, 1373 n, 

maretoOat: cp. Hy. 69, 166, Lys. 440, 
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dSew nedevovd warepel tétTuyas EoTLavTa ; 1360 
STP. rovadra pévtow kat tor edeyev evdov, oldmep vir, 


kab tov Supovidny pack’ eivar Kandy tronTnhy. 

Kayo wos pév, GAN buws nverxouny TO TpaTOov* 

érevra 8 éxédevo’ adtov GAXA puppivny AaBovTa 1364 

trav Aicytrov réEar ti porr «G0 odTos evOds eltrev, 
* * * * * * 


“abodou trav, a€votatov, cToupaKa, KpnuvorroLev.” 1367 
kavtat0a Tas olecOé you THY Kapdiav opeyOeiv, 1868 
éyo yap Aloytrov vouifm mpatov év montais, 1366 


1361 rota V || évdov om. RV || kai viv V 1362 épackey R 
1365 «dds om. V, whence Meineke conjectures efrev “aiBoi” xrr.: 
Blaydes éxddeo’ adrov: Bergk eim’ éxetvov. There is little doubt that a line 
was lost after this, and its place supplied by 1366, which should follow 
1368 1367 wXéov R || dotorarov V dett. al, Ald. 1366 
This line has caused much difficulty. Kock places it before 1365, Bentley, 
Hermann, Fritzsche etc, after 1368; there is little doubt that the latter 
are right (cp. W. H. Thompson, J. of Phil. xii. pp. 169 sqq.) || tparov] 
Meineke prov, a poor suggestion : still worse is Thiersch’s (Aristophanea, p. 
663) mpwxrtdv, which, as W. H. Thompson remarks, non bene olet to English 


perceptions 


1360. trérruyas: schol. V (adscr. ext.) 
modvhadov yap TO f~ov, to whom song 
was more appropriate than either meat 
or drink, cp. Anacreontea 32 B.4, Plato, 
Phaedr. 259 0; hence a toper says 
(Philyll. i. p. 787 K.; ii. p. 865 M.) 
ovk elul rérrié otde KoxAlas, ® yovat. 
According to Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. 
ii. p. 572. 1), this may have been a 
‘Cynic’ illustration, ep. Plut. Qu. conv. 
Iv. i. 1 § 5 where Philinus is said to diet 
his young slave ev@ds dd ris yevéoews 
dvaiudros Kal awdyors rpopats—év caépe 
kal dpdow, kabdrep ot rérrvyes, otToUmevor. 

1361. pévrou: cp. 1338 n, 

1363. pddts pév xrd. : possibly due to 
a reminiscence of Soph. OR. 781 sq. 

1364. Schol. V (int.) rapa ra Aloyddou 
[874 N.2] ‘‘otver’ exe? [éxe. MS.] dvOeca 
Necmdvia’’* Acxalapxos év Tw wept wovotkOv 
<ayaéver> [ep. FHG. Miiller, li. p. 248], 
érel [ére Herm.] 6@ xowdy te mados 
gpalverat cuvakoNovOeiy rots dtepxouévors 
elre wera médovs elre dvev uédous éxovTds 
<re Ald.> év rf xetpt, roveto Oar rhy dejynow 
[apyy- R]* of watdes yap [Su.: te yap 
MS. ] ddovres év rots cuproctos éx madads 
Twos Tapaddcews KAGVa Sddvns F wuppivys 
AaBdyres adovar. 


GAG: cp. 1369, Ach. 191, 1033, Vesp. 
1154 n., Pax 660, Aves 1598, Lys. 904, 
Thesm. 288, 424, 449. According to 
Neil (on £q. 667), explicable from the 
or. recta add wp. r. Tay Alc. NéEov Ti 
pot. 

pupptvyv: viz. if he was weary of 
singing to the lyre, he should at any 
rate recite something, after a prelude on 
the flute (1355 n.), ep. Com. adesp, iii. 
p- 604 K. (iv. p. 676 M.), Zenob. i. 19 
Gdew mpods pupplyny (a proverb of a man 
who could sing, but was ignorant of in- 
strumental music). Athen. 694 4 sq. 
states that some scolia were sung wnisono 
by all the guests, others by each in 
turn; others, again, only by of cuverot 
doxovvTes eivat. 

1365. Schol. V (adser. int.) (oxémre 
kal Aicxvdov cal Diuwrldyv). Selections 
for recitation from the great tragedians 
were common at this time, ep. Wilam. 
on Eur. Here. i. p. 172. 

1367. For similar epithets applied by 
‘‘Kuripides” to Aeschylus ep. Ran. 
836 sqq. 

opov mréwov: cp. Su. (not in RV) 
dvtt rod rapaxwons. ‘Full of meaning- 
less noise,’ ‘full of sound and fury’ 
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and kicked, when, as if a lot of cicalas were your guests, you 
bade me sing ? 

Streps. (Ditterly) Listen to him: that’s quite the way he 
talked just now. What’s more, he declared that Simonides was 
a wretched poet. And I, at first, though with difficulty, bore 
with him. But, after a while, I bade him at least take in 
his hands a spray of myrtle, and recite for me something from 
Aeschylus. Forthwith he roundly said that Aeschylus was a 
braggart, full of unmeaning noise, a chaos rude and indigest, a 
farced mouth, spitting forth mountains and rocks. At this, 
bethink you, how my heart was chafed; for to me Aeschylus is 


(Shak. Macb. v. v. 27); cp. Vesp. 486, 
Ran. 492, Soph. 4j. 1116, Shak. Ham. 
lr. ii. 9 ‘O! it offends me to the soul 
to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow 
tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings, 
who, for the most part, are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows 
and noise.’ For such a criticism of 
Aeschylus ep. Ran. 924 sqq., 940. 
agtoratov: schol. V (ext.) (dcvcraror, 
adidberov, dmiOdvws cuvvTibévra [Su. : -Te- 
6évra MS.] 4) [avrt rod Su.] ot EvyicrSvra 
[EuvecrSra MS.] <rovs wiPovs>, obd5é mv- 
kvov GN’ dpatdy vy rq Trowjoe: Kal KouTwdy* 
Ta yap AloxvAov piuara Pavraciay pev 
éxet, Bacanfiueva dé ovdceulay exer mpay- 
parelav. ‘Amorphous,’ ‘incoherent,’ ‘a 
chaos rude and indigest’ (W. Browne, 
Britannia’s Pastorals, i. song 2), cp. 
Plato, Tim. 61 4, Plut. De an. procr. in 
Tim. 4§ 4. Possibly the word is from 
Aesch. Ag. 1467 d. ddyos, where the 
sense is doubtful (possibly ‘incompar- 
able,’ ‘incurable’). It is translated by 
incompositus in Quint. x. § 66 Aeschylus 
sublimis et grawis et grandiloquus saepe 
usque ad witium, sed rudis in plerisque 
et incompositus. In like manner, the 
author of the treatise On the Sublime 
(15 § 5) accuses him of introducing ideas 
which are dxarépyacrot, moxoedeis, dud- 
ANaxro. On the decline of Aeschylus’ 
reputation at this time ep. Haigh, T’rag. 
Drama of the Greeks, pp. 121 sqq. 
ordpdpaka: schol. V (ext.) (cuwvbéry 
AéEer Exphoaro dd Tod oréuaros Kai Too 
budaxos, tv FH Aéywr Budakas éxovra [-wy 
MS. ] &v 7 orduare [rods utOous, possibly 
from last note, where it should follow 
tuvictGvra]) [so also Su.]: R (not in V) 
dvtl rod rpaxiv <i) Koumacriy Su.>. 
vulgar “magnificative” of croupwdns, 
‘a farced mouth’ (Shak. Hen. V rv. i. 


283), ‘a fustilarian (2 Hen. JV 11. i. 
68) who utters by great swarths’ (Jw. 
II. iii. 164), ep. Vesp. 721 n.; for -aé 
cp. Ach. Introd. p. liii. (5), ib. 763 n., 
Peppler, Com. term. p. 48. 

Kpynpvoroidy: schol. V (adscr. int.) 
Meyahas NéEers movodvra [also Su.]; cp. 
iq. 627 (of Cleon) xara trav imméwy xpn- 
pvods épelrwv, Ran. 929 (of Aeschylus) 
pyuad laméxpnuva, Shak. John 11. i. 
457 ‘here’s a large mouth, indeed, That 
spits forth death and mountains, rocks 
and seas, Talks as familiarly of roaring 
lions As maids of thirteen do of puppy- 
dogs.’ There is also an allusion to 
Aeschylus’s fondness for such compounds 
as bWnddxpynuvos (Prom. 5), vixpnuvos 
(ib. 421). 

1368. mas oler Qe : cp. Vesp. 1428 crit. 
app. 
2 ‘my heart was enchafed’ 
(Shak. Cymb. Iv. ii, 174), ep. 1392 n., 
Wint. 1. ii. 111 ‘I have tremor cordis 
on me; my heart dances; But not for 
joy; not joy’; schol. V (adscr. int.) 
kwey <kal R> ouvrapdrrecOa [also 
Su.]. An epic word (JJ. xxiii. 30, 
where the sense is doubtful; see Leaf 
ad loc.), which the Alexandrines con- 
nected with foyéey (Theocr. 11. 43) or 
bpévyerOar (Apoll. Rh. i, 275, ii. 49) ; 
possibly Aristophanes understood it as 
‘bellowed,’ cp. Aristias in TGF. p. 
727 N.? pvkatoe (‘with bellowings’) & 
wpéxOer 7d Adivov wédov, Hom. Od. xx. 
16 &s pa rot évdov bddxrec dyatbuevor 
kaka épya: similar is Ach. 12, where, 
as here, x. may mean ‘inwards.’ 

1366. If this line is in its proper 
place, after 1365, ydp may be ironical 
(Ach. 71 n.), or possibly (as Porson 
thought) introducing a question of 
indignation (Vesp. 682 n., 1159 n.), as 
it is taken by H. Richards (Cl. Rev. 
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yf \ >) > QA a 
Suws 88 Tov Oupoy Saxav epnv, “od d adda TovTOY 
an ee > \ \ \ fal be 
néEov Te TOV vewTépwr, ATT éaTl TA Topa TavTa. 
a 3 fh bes 4 
6 8 ev0ds jo Evpiridou phoiv Tw, ws éxivet 1371 
yt "S , b) / 
aderpos, areFixaxe, THY opmopnTptav adedgnv. 
’ \ > Pac > / Irn HOE =] / 
Kayo ouKer éEnveryouny, a evOéws apdtTTw 
a A a 59 a ® Pan? 
TONKOLS KAKOLS Kaloxpotot: KOT éytev0ev, otov €tKOS, 
/ rs Cal & 5) fa) 
&ros mpos eros jpedoperO 10 odtos éravamnoa, 
/ 
kdmet ébda pe Kaomdde KamVuye KaTréTpLBeEV. 1376 


1369 épy V 1370 ar V || Blaydes ravré 1371 tcev V 
ete.: Blaydes 78° || Hermann etc. ¢Biver, cp. 1108 cr. n. 1372 Meineke 
dSeXdés, which is not desirable, as the story is not familiar to Strepsiades 
1373 kayo R (sic): kayo & V ete. || edéws apdztw Strasburg pap. 
[appar], Ct. 1, conjectured by Meineke: evds efapitrw RV ete. 1374 
Kat évredbev Ald.: xavrevOev RV etc.: Meineke cai rovvTedOev, but ep. 
Ey. 543 1375 jpeddpucba Su. (s.vv. eros mpds eros): npuloper 
Ald. || odrws Strasburg pap. || Blaydes reads éraveryjéa, but see comm. 
1376 Kdmpuye R || KawérpeBev Strasburg pap. AA ete, Su. (s.vv. eo7dder), 


Ald. : xame0A1Be(v) RV 


xv. p. 3886 b, <Aristoph. ete. p. 
28), who quotes Plato, Rep. 344 &, 
Euthyd. 297 B, which he also takes 
interrogatively. Hither interpretation 
seems to me very unnatural, and the 
abruptness of the next line (without a 
particle marking a contrast, such as 
pev ovr) is intolerable. 

mpOtov ; similar is Kur. H/. 82 sq. 
TlvAddn, o€ yap 5) mwpGrov avOpwrwy 
éya | mwlorw (Weil: -dv MSS.) voulfw 
Kat pirov Eévov 7’ euol. 

1369. rov Ouvpdv Sakov, ‘I bit my 
tongue’ (Shak. 2 Hen. JV 1. i. 231 ‘so 
York must sit and fret and bite his 
tongue’), an extension of bm’ dpyfjs rhv 
xervvynv écOlwv (Vesp. 1083), xetAos ddodcr 
daxéy (Tyrt. 10. 32 B.*); similar is 
Ran. 48 xalrow Saxvw vy’ éwaurdv, adn 
duws Aéyw, with which may be compared 
Hom. Od. i. 881 65a& év yelNeor Pires. 

1370. td copa tatra: he pretends to 
know very little about them. Joél (Der 
echte Solr. etc. ii. p. 825) sees an allusion 
to Eur. fr. Antiopa 202 N.? éyd pev odp 
goowe Kal héyouut te | copdv, rapdoowy 
pniev Gv wbdts voet [Badham for voce?]. 
Of course, codés was a favourite word 
with the Sophists (Plato, Huthyd. 293 p, 
297 D), and with their pupils, the gilded 
youth of Athens (#9. 1377). 

Tatra: contemptuous (like rovrwy in 
the last line), cp. 296 n, 

1871. See Appendix. 


ev0ts, ‘he clapped into a canzon of 
Euripides’ (Shak. Meas. Iv. ili. 45 ‘I 
would desire you to clap into your 
prayers’). 

éxive.: cp. Ach. 1082 crit. n. 

1372. dActlkaxe: associated with 
“Amo\\ov (Lg. 1307, Plut. 359) or 
“Hpdkvders (Ach. 94, Vesp. 420 n.). 

opopyntplfay : marriages between chil- 
dren of the same father (but by a 
different mother) were, as a scholiast 
says, not considered to be incest, but 
they were disapproved as being contrary 
to the general sentiment ; [Andoc.] iv. 
§ 33 states that Cimon was ostracized 
for marrying his half-sister. 

1373. Kayo odkért: cp. Ach. 860 n. 

eEnverxdpnv, ‘I confined me in a 
patient list’ (Shak. Oth. rv. i. 76); the 
long compound is tragic in tone (Pax 
702, Kur, Alc. 952, Med. 74, etc., Wilam. 
on Herc. 155). 

adparro, ‘I bethump him with a 
tempest of exclamation,’ cp. Shak. John 
II, i, 463 ‘he gives the bastinado with 
his tongue, Our ears are cudgelled : not 
a word of his But buffets better than 
a fist of France. Zounds! I was never 
so bethump’d with words.’ Schol. V 
(int.) kpodw avdrév > Aowdop&, wdjrTw Tod- 
Nois kaxots, cp. Soph. Phil. 874 xdyo 
XoAwGels eVOs Hpaccor kaxots | Tols r&aw, 
Aj. 725. dpdocew is a poetical word, 
common in tragedy, but, in prose, only 


= 
|; 


the very first of poets. 
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Yet, I bit my tongue, though furious, 


and said to him, ‘At any rate, rehearse me something of your 


younger bards,—some of those harlotry wise saws.’ 


On this, he 


clapped into some canzon of Euripides, in which, God save the 


mark, a brother sought to tup his uterine sister. 


Then, indeed, 


my patience failed me; and I incontinently bethumped him with 


a very tempest of exclamation. 


Thereupon, as you may imagine, 


there was old buffeting of angry words; and then he leaped 
upon me, and then he swinged me, and dusted me, and throttled 


me, and clapper-clawed me. 


in Herod. vi. 44; in comedy, in Eeel. 
977, and, by conjecture, in 1359, Lys. 
459; in compounds, it is not so rare 
(Zq. 641, Thesm. 704 [éé-]), ep. Ruther- 
ford, New Phryn. p. 6. As compared 
with xém7rew, a. implies a blow with a 
blunt instrument, which generally (but 
not always, cp. Soph. OR. 1276) is 
accompanied by a loud sound; see 
J. H. H. Schmidt, Syn. iii. pp. 285 sqq. 

1375. Schol. V (int.) <rovréstiy Su.> 
ayvTeBaddouev, épidoveckoduev [also Su. 
S.vv. éos mpds Eros]. 

_ ros mpds ros: perhaps originally 
<mpooridévres> & mw. & (Aesch. Hum. 
586 éros 6 duelBouv mpds Eros év péper 
Tels, Sobol. Praep. p. 170), but, in 
effect, an adverb (Ach. 235 n. yhv mpd 
yis, Ran. 643 mdnyhv mapa mdnyir). 
ros (in the sense of ‘ word’ or ‘ saying’) 
in comedy is used only in certain locu- 
tions (ws éros elreiv, obdév mpds eros 
Eccl. 751) except when there is parody 
(Pax 520, Aves 174, 465, 939, Lys. 467). 
For the sense ‘tetrameter’ cp. 541 n. 

L8dper8a, ‘there was old buffeting’ 
(Shak. Wiv. 1. iv. 5). épeldew means ‘to 
do anything with vigour,’ e.g. Hecl. 616 ; 
of vigorous declamation, Ran. 914; 
of abuse, 558 n., Eg. 627; of eating, 
Pax 25. According to schol. Pax l.c., 
the metaphor is from rowing. Be 
that as it may, the use is as old as 
Homer (i. xxiii. 735 where Achilles 
said to the wrestlers unkér’ épeldecfor). 

The phrase here is imitated by Plut. 

Qu. conv. I. ii, 6 § 7 cuvepeldovres eros 
mpos <éros>. oe 

éravamrnda: for the variation of tenses, 
which is usual in historical narration, 
ep. Aesch, Pers. 194 sqq., Soph. Ant. 
406, 47. 31, Trach. 359 sqq., OR. 118 
sqq., etc. i 

1376. The alliteration shows the 
identity of the action, in all its various 


phases, cp. 13 n. The Elizabethan 
synonyms for ‘to beat’ are as varied as 
the Aristophanic, e.g. ‘to dry-beat’ 
(Shak. Rom. m1. i. 84), ‘to pun into 
shivers, as a sailor breaks a biscuit’ 
(Trotl. 11. i. 43), ‘to beat, bob, and 
thump’ (Rich. LZ v. iii. 335), ‘to 
clapper-claw’ (Wiv. 11. iii. 67), ‘to firk 
and ferret’ (Hen. V Iv. iv. 29, 88), ‘to 
scour,’ ‘to swaddle’ (Beaum. and Fletch. 
The Knight ete. 1. iv.), ‘to baste with 
a hedge-binding’ (hazel-twig) (ib.), ‘to 
vie blow on blow’ (Shrew 1. i. 3802), 
‘to frush’ (Zroil. v. vi. 29). 

épa: schol. R (not in V) érumre [also 
Su. s.v.], ‘bruised,’ cp. Plut. 784, Pind. 
NV. 10. 68, Theocr. 5, 148 ; in Pax 1806 
(with omodetv), Plut. 694=‘ to devour.’ 


éomdSer: schol. V (int.) cvvérpiBer, 
(€xovidprov, éorddov) ; Su. kovcoprod érdn- 
pou [éomddov in codd. BV], cuvérpiBev. 
If this is the metaphor, cp. Shak. John 
11. i. 189 ‘TV’ smoke your skin-coat, an 
I catch you right’ (viz. ‘beat’ until a 
smoke rises), Cor. 111. ii. 103 ‘yet, were 
there but this single plot to lose, this 
mould of Marcius, this to dust should 
grind it And throw’t against the wind’ ; 
‘to powder’ (cp. Massinger, New Way to 
pay Old Debts 111. ii, ‘Ov. I shall powder 
you. Greedy. Beat me to dust, I care 
not’). A vague word, (1) ‘to beat,’ cp. 
Aves 1016, Lys. 366, Ran. 662, Aesch. 
Ag. 670, Sept. 809, Eur. Andr. 1129 ; 
(2) ‘to eat ravenously,’ Paa 1306; 
(3) Thesm. 492, Eccl. 118, 908, 1016; 
orodnoratpa ‘street-walker’ Eustath. 
1921. 18, 

emvuye: cp. Vesp. 1039. 

érrérpiBev : almost in its original sense 
conterere (972, Aves 96, Pax 246, Ran. 
88, ‘tread into mortar’ Shak. Lear m1. 
ii. 20) ; hence its signification ‘to destroy’ 
(Ach. 1022 n.). 
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@EI. ovKovv Sixatws, boris ovK Kvpiridny érasveis, 
copa@Tator ; ee 
> lal » > 
STP. copwtarov y éxelvov, @—TL Go ELTO ; 
GAN aiis ad TuTTHcomal. 
td , 
PEI. vy tov Ai év Sinn ye. 
¢ > ’ / 
STP. xab ras Sixatws; dotis @vaicxvyTé o €&€Operra, 1380 


aicbavopevds cov Tavta tpavrtilovTos 6 TL vooins. 

ei pév ye Bpov eltrois, eyo yvods av meiy émécyov- 

pappav & av aitnoavtos hkov cor pépwv av aptov- 

xaxcav & dy ov &b0ns ppdcas, Kayo NaBav Ovpate 


\ 7 \ a > A 
éEédepov av Kal mpovoxouny ce- ov 6 eve viv aTrayyov 


ai 
TINifPOCc 
Bodvta Kai Kexpayo? bru 1386 


, > bg 
xeSntignv, ovK éTrys 
y >? tal aa / 
é&wm éfeveyxety, @ piapé, 


1379 ad om. V || év dixy y av RV ete.: evdixws yap Ald.: ev dixy 
yép Strasburg pap., 0: Dindorf év diky ye (cp. Hy. 258, Vesp. 508 n.) 
1381 Kai révra R || voets V 1382 {pv Phrynichus, cp. Bekker, An. 
31. 9, 85. 28 1383 dépwv] Strasburg pap. seems to have had a 
different reading [-AAN] 1384 dy ov« A (Blaydes): ovx dv RV ete. 
|| Ppdoas A dett. al. (Cobet, VL. p. 316): ppdcas RV etc., Ald.; the inf. is 
a doubtful constr. in classical times, though common in late Greek, cp. Thue. 


1377. 8ors: cp. 1226 n. 

1378. copdtarov: cp. 1370 n. Enuri- 
pides was par excellence cogds, cp. fr. 
Nub. (first edition) i. p. 490 K. (ii. p. 
1106 M.) Hvpirtdns [-l5y Cobet] 5’ 6 ras 
Tpaywolas moray | Tas mepidadovcas odrés 
€orTt Tas copas. 

ye: expressive of irony (Vesp. 46 n., 
Ran. 968), but also a sign of an ellipse 
(Vesp. 79 n.). 

d—ri o” ew; cp. Dem. xviii. § 22 
elr’ &—rl dy elroy o€ tis 6p0Gs mpocetro: ; 
where language cannot rise to the height 
of the speaker’s feelings, Ov. Hpist. 12. 
133 ausus es, o—iusto desunt sua uerba 
dolort; in like manner, the herald’s 
words fail in Aves 1278 & rpicpaxdpr’, © 
—KaTakéevoor. 

1379. tumTyocopar: a pres. fut. (Vesp. 
186 n.) mid. used passively (ib. 893 n.), 
For the form cp. ib. 1254 n. ° 

vi) tov AC év Six ye: schol. R (not in 
V) Aclwec PoBoduae (perhaps reading pz} 
for v7). ‘ye seems to have the same force 


as in kal. . ye (1331 karogavd ye, vf 
Ala, | as é€v Oixn o érumrov), since the 
sense is ‘aye, and justly so’ (Vesp. 508 
vy A’ év Sdixy ye). In such cases, ye 
seems to be ‘‘ elliptical” (Vesp. 79 n.). 
Where «ai is omitted, its place should, 
as I suppose, be taken by vy <rdy> Ala. 
For the position of the oath ep. Ach. 
4 crit. n. 

1380. Suxatws: schol. R (not in V) 
Aelrrec TUTTOMAL. 

bors: cp. 1226 n. 

e€é0paba: an expression, in comic 
fashion, of such a tragic appeal as that 
of Clytemnestra to her son, in Aesch. 
Cho. 908 éy& a’ @pepa, adv dé ynpdvat 
0éX\w, or of that of Phoenix to Achilles 
in Hom. J/. ix. 486 sqq.; see also Aesch. 
Cho. 950 sqq. (the nurse’s speech). 
Possibly (as A. T. Murray, On Parody 
etc. p. 19, suggests) an echo of Eur. 
Alc. 681 sq. éyd dé o olkwy Seardrnv 
évyewdpny | KdOpey’, dpeltw 5 obxy trrep- 
OvyjoKew o€Bevr, 
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Pum. And well I might, since you cavil at Euripides, the 
wisest of all poets. 

Streps. ‘The wisest’—he? O you—what am I to call 
you? But again, again you'll beat me. 

Purp. And justly too, by heaven. 

Streps. How justly? I who reared you, face of brass, I 
who understood your every childish lisp. When your lips 
made the sound ‘bryn, did I not take your meaning, and give 
you to drink? or at ‘mamma, did I not haste to you with pap ? 
And no sooner had you said ‘caccan’ than I took you out of 
doors, and held you out; but you now grip my gullet, 


PNIGUS 


and though I spend my mouth and scream, you disdain to take me 


i, 33 § 3 (not an instance), id. iii. 82 § 7 (@apoyjoas is an easy emendation) ; 
in Eq. 936, V has €A@év, which is normal, cp. Eccl. 596, Plut. 485, 686, 


1133 (Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 484. 32) 
1386 xat om. V 
1388 efw efeveyxeiy V: eEw 7 eveyxety Ald. 


Written as one line in V 
as one line in V 


1385 av om. R 1386 sq. 
1388 sq. Written 


1381. mwavta . . STi: cp. 348 n. 

tpavrtfovros: schol. V (int.) Weddl- 
fovros kai undév évapOpov AadodvTos * voolns 
[vootecs R] 52 dvti rod (4) v re ve Exes: 
ep. 862. Siivern (Uber Ar. Wolken, p 
35) actually sees here an allusion to 
Alcibiades’ lisp (Vesp. 44 n.). 

1382. pév ye: cp. Vesp. 364 n. 

Bptv: schol. V (int.) (donuos povh 7 
trav taldwy, dréray mieiv (nT7) ; perhaps 
from this came pvAX\ev ‘to drink,’ ep. 
Symmachus in schol. £y. 1125, and 
RXoAAody (an infant’s ery) Hermipp. i. 
p. 251 K, (ii. p. 417 M.). 

dv: cp. Vesp. 269 n. 

éméo-xov, ‘ put to your lips,’ a common 
epic (/. ix. 489) and tragic (Eur. Jon 
1494) use; émoxéoba, ‘to put to one’s 
own lips’ (Plato, Phaedo 117 c). 

1383. poppdv: an inarticulate cry, 
ep. 1001 n. 

dy: for the repetition of dy ep. Vesp. 
171 n. 

airijoavros: sc. cod, the pron. being 
omitted, as often, with a gen. absol. 
(Vesp. 176, 882 n.); it is not necessary 
to suppose a change of constr. (as in 
Ran. 127 sq.). 

1384. kaxkav: schol. V (int.) dpodevew 
7a mada: mply oe elmetv, mpotrewov ce 
ard ris KAivns kal tw rdv iparlwy wa 


dromarjcys: there seems to have been a 
considerable variety in the inarticulate 
cries of Greek infants. 

ovK @pOns . . Kal (or cal edOds), ‘no 
sooner had you said, etc. . . when etc.,’ 
cp. Dem. xliii. § 69, Isocr. iv. § 86 ; also, 
Te . + kal, cp. Xen. De re eg. 5 § 10 
Kiihner-Gerth, Gram. § 482 A. 11. 

dpdcas: see crit. n. 

1385. ééhepov: cp. Vesp. 162 crit. app. 

mpovoxounv: there is no obvious 
reason why the imperf. should not have 
been used. The aor. of iteration (with 
dv) is rather rarer than the imperf., 
and denotes something momentary (977, 
Vesp. 269 n.); Aristophanes often com- 
bines both, as here, in the same clause 
(977-81, Eq. 1296, Lys. 510 sqq., Ran. 
911-50, Plut. 1180 sqq.). 

amayxov: cp. 988 n., Aves 1348, 1852. 

1386. Bodyra Kal kexpaydra, ‘spend- 
ing my mouth’ (Shak. Venus 695); a 
normal locution (Plut. 722), especially in 
the orators, of vehement protests (Dem. 
xviii. §§ 132, 199). 

1387. xelnri@nv: schol. R (not in V) 
bd Tov wrAnyov, ep. Vesp. 941, Lys. 440, 
etc.; for the form ep. Ach. Introd. p. 
liii. (6) (0). 

ovk rns, ‘you had not the heart to’ 
(like ro\uady Vesp, 327 n.). 
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Odpaté pw’, adda Tuyopevos 


a / lal 
avTov é7onoa KaKKav. 


>> 1390 


&NTWAH 


HMI. B. 


lal \ fe 
opal ye Tov vewtépav Tas Kapdias 
anoav 6 Te NéEEL. 


a 2 > / 
el yap ToladTa y ovTos é€etpyacpevos 


A / 
NAAOV avaTréEicel, 


nr / nr 
To Séppa Tav yepartépwv AaPowmey ay 


1395 


arn ovd épeBivOov. 


ANTIKATAKEAEYCMOC 


ILAP. 


> an lol \ \ / 
gov épyov, ® Kawav éT@v KWNTa Kal poxdeUTA, 
a / / / 
medo twa Cnreiv, Saws does Néyew Sixasa. 


>> 


ANTETTIPPHMA 


EI. 


lal na e a 
@s OU Kawwois mpaypacw Kat deEvots opsrety, 


a lal 4 
Kal Tov KabecTéTav vouwv vTephpovety SvvacOar. 1400 
A rn / lal 
éy@ yap Ste pév immixy Tov vouvy movn Tpocetyov 


1389 mvydpevos RV: arorviydpevos Ald. 


(Mnem. xvii. p. 609) kdxxny 
(1) . . wnday, (2) . 


Kawvov erov ends the line in V 


1390 v. Herwerden 


1391 sqq. Curiously divided in V: 
. e£eipy., (3) . . yepat., (4) . . epeB. 

(Mnem. iii. p. 312) ov& avr épe. (cp. Vesp. 508, Paw 1251) 
1398 dd£€y(u)s RV ete. 


1396 Cobet 
1397 
1401 7tdv votv 


povy A: povy tov v. Ald.: rdv votv povov R: rdv votv pov V (cp. Ijzeren, 
De wit. princ. codd. p. 47, and Plut. 185, where the MSS. similarly vary) 


1390. atrod: schol. R (not in VY) 
atrof&, ‘on the spot’ (Zccl. 1061). 

1391. otpat ye, ‘I fancy’ (1112 crit. 
n., Thesm. 27); like tows in 1819, an 
ironical understatement. 

1392. mmSav: schol. V_ (interlin.) 
(irepnpavetvy) [also Su.]; a fatuous 
remark, unless it was originally a note 
on wmepppovew 1400. The metaph. is 
common in all languages (1868 n., Hom. 
Il. x. 95, Cho. 167, 410); possibly, the 
use here suggested Plato, Symp. 215 1 
where Alcibiades says that, during 
Socrates’ discourses, 4addov 7) Tov Kopv- 
Bavribyrwy i} re Kapdla wndg Kal ddxpva 
éxxelrac: ep. id. Tim. 70 ¢. 

6 tt: schol. R (not in V) dvr rod els &. 
The indirect question depends on the 
idea of anxiety in ryday, cp. Soph. OR. 
74, Aj, 794, Kur. Bacch. 1289 7d péddov 
kapdla mydnu’ exer, Cic. Ad fam. iii. 12 


§ 3 wides sudare me tamdudum, laboran- 
tem quo modo ea tuear quae mihi tuenda 
SUNt. 

1393. éepyacpévos: tragic, cp. 1373 
n.; Sophocles in particular affected 
words compounded with ékx. 

1394. AadGv : cp. 931 n. 

dvameloer: cp. 77 n.; for the tense, 
ep. Vesp. 190 n. 

1395. Séppa, ‘case’ (Shak. Want. tv. 
iii. 850 ‘though my case be a pitiful one, 
I hope I shall not be flayed out of it’). 

yepartépwv : poetical (=mpecBurépwr), 
cp. H. Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 188). 

AGBowpev, ‘purchase,’ cp. Ran. 1236, 
Pherecr. i. p. 168 K. (ii. p. 288 M.), 
Phryn. i. p. 383 K. (ii. p. 599 M.), 
Theocr. 15. 20 révre wéxws eap’ éxOés. 
Evh\aBety Hq. 650 (=coemere) may be a 


jest on the legal sense of the word (‘to 
arrest’). 


= 


NE@EAAT 
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out, you lousy wretch, but I bave to do my ‘caccan’ on the spot 


and be stifled for my pains. 


ANTODE 


SemicHorvs II. I fancy the hearts of the younkers must 
leap to hear what answer he will return. For if his eloquence 
shall persuade us that such deeds are right, we would not buy 
the pells of the greybeards—no, not for so much as a chickpea. 


ANTICATACELEUSMUS 


SECOND LEADER. But now, O architect and ‘engineer’ of 
untraded phrases, now must your quest be for some spirit of 
persuasion, if you would appear to have justice on your side. 


ANTEPIRRHEME 


Pup. What a joy it is to hold converse with things novel 
and ingenious, and to be able to disdain established conventions! 
For when my every thought was bent on horse-flesh, I could not 


1396. ad ovS€: cp. Diphil. ii. p. 
561 K. (iv. p. 404 M.); not uncommon 
in Dem. (e.g. xix. § 37), and the Atticists 
(e.g. Lucian, Herm. § 2); see Dobree, 
Obs. Aristoph. (edition Wagner), p. 35. 

épeBivOou: Su. (not in RV) rouréorwv 
aidofov (a sense not applicable here) ; for 


_ such locutions cp. Vesp. 91 n. 


1397. Note that the Anticataceleusmus 
here is not introduced by aAdd (ep. 1351 
n.), possibly because the Chorus has no 
sympathy with the paradoxical argument 
of Phidippides. 

ody Epyov: cp. 1345 n. 

érév: here, perhaps, ‘tetrameters,’ 
ep. 541 n. 

xiwyra : Eur. Med. 1317 is curiously 
similar in expression: ti rovcde xuveis 
kdvapoyNevers mvAas ; and there may be 
a reminiscence of that line here, but 
scarcely a parody, since «wes is used in 
its ordinary sense in Euripides, while in 
Aristophanes xwyr#s is a comic coinage 
(Ach. Introd. p. xlix.) for Kiwyrip, 
which is epic and Pindaric; and Aoy. 
pox. is much bolder than dvay. mv)as. 


As Christus patiens 121, 487 has xal (or 
Tl) rovade Kwvets Kavapox eves Adyous, and 
Heliod. Aethiop. i. § 8 p. 230 (Didot) ri 
TavTa Kiwels KavapoxAeves ; TOTO O) TOV 
Tpaywo.Gy, there is some probability in 
Porson’s conjecture that the line in 
Christ. pat. was the original in Eur. 

poxAevta: cp. 567 n.; the metaph. 
seems to be explained in Plato Com. i. p. 
619 K. (il. p. 639 M.) érav déwpuar ywriatov 
phuaros | rovrw [mapicre] Kal poxdetw 
Tas mérpas, which may be illustrated by 
Kpnuvorotdy 1367 n. 

1398. 8ws: cp. Vesp. 528 n. 

1399. @s: here the normal particles 
kal phy. . <ye, or Tolyw are absent, 
since they express too great eagerness for 
such a cold, self-contained character as 
Phidippides, in his new réle of Sophist. 

Katvois kTA.: ep. 515, Vesp. 1479 sq. 

Spretv: cp. 1404 n., and the motto 
of Littré’s Hippocrates: rots rév mahatav 
duidjoat ypdupacw (Galen), Shak. Mach. 
Ill. li, 9 ‘of sorriest fancies your com- 
panions making.’ 

1400. Kkabeoratwv: schol. V (adscr. 
ext.) Tay woiopévwr. 
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ovS ay tpl eimeiv phpab? olds 7 4 mpl eEapaprtetv- 
pov 8 émred/ pe obtocl TrovTwv eravoev adds, 
yveipas S& rewTals Kab royous Edverpe Kal pepipuvass, 
olwar Sibdkew as Sixasov tov matépa Koala. 1405 
STP. farmeve rolvwy vi Al, bs Ewouye Kpeirtov éoruv 
tirmav tpépev téOpirmov 4) TUTTOMEVOY eTrLTPLAHVAL. 
@EI. éxeice § GOev arécyicds pe Tod AOyou péTErpt, 
kal mpaT épioowal ce TodT* ov maida pw dvT’ EruTTes ; 
STP. aywyé o, ebvodv ye Kal Knddopevos. 
PEI. el7ré 87 pot, 1410 


ov Kapé cou Sixasov got ayTevvoeiv opoiws 

[ruarew 7, érevShrep ye TOUT eat evvoeiv, TO TUTTE 3] 
TOS yap TO pev Gov Goya Xp TAnYaY aO@ov eivat, 
roupov Se wn; Kat pny eduv éedcdOepds ye Kaya. 1414 


1402 0%8’] ov V || Fv codd. || zpiv 7 *Eapapretv A (an Ionic constr., 
cp. Elmsley on Eur. Med. 179, Kihner-Gerth, Gram. § 566. 1 (c) n. 2), but 
rare in Attic (Thue. v. 61 § 1, where see Classen, Aeschin. iil. § 25 Blass) 
1403 p’ otros R: om. V 1407 irrwy Strasburg pap., R ete. : 
immov V dett. al, Ald. || reOp. tped. V: teOpiurmov om. R; imrwv téOp. 
is curiously inelegant, and may be due to a gloss: v. Herwerden (Mnem. 
xix. p. 394) irrwv tpép<erv ayéAnv Tiv’>: Blaydes toAAG or waddAov (Eccl. 


1131) 


tmepdhpovety: schol. V (adscr. int.) 7 
vrep avrt [rod] ris xara. Contempt for 
the laws was a standing charge against 
Socrates in later days (Xen. Mem. i. 2 
§ 9). 

1402. tpfa: in English we should say 
‘a couple’; cp. Pind. N. 7. 48, Ter. 
Phorm. 638, Mart. vi. 54. 2 iwnget wia 
tria werba miser. 

aplv: for mply c. inf. after a neg. 
(in sense approaching ore yj) ep. Pax 
307, Hecl. 589, Sobol. Synt. p. 156; 
the opt. might have been used, but 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes 
avoided it after ply, cp. Goodwin, MZ. 
§ 629. 

1408. rotrwy: schol. V (int.) ris 
lrmix7s. 

avrés, ‘of his own motion.’ 

1404. dvene: cp. 1899n., Vesp. 1460, 
Ran. 959, Eur. Or. 354 edruxia oucdeiv. 

pep(uvais: schol. V (interlin.) rais 
tiv pirocbpwr, cp. 101 n. 

1405 sqq. The argument is a parody 
of that in Xen. Mem. i. 2 §§ 49 sqq. ; 


1408 éxei od R || Blaydes ’raveeus (Eur. IT. 256) 
mpatov V || aipyropa: R (cp. Ach. 


1409 


Introd. p. lxxix. 4) || oe] ye Ald. || 


a ‘Cynical’ passage, according to Joél 
(Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 824). 

1406. Urmeve: schol. V_ (interlin.) 
imrwv ppdovrife [also Su. ]. 

1407. Note the bitter effect of the 
alliteration, ep. 12 n. 

Tépurmov: sc. dpua. ‘To keep a four- 
horse car’ was a proverbial expression 
for extravagance, cp. Herod. vi. 125 
where Alemeon reOprmorpogijcas ’Odup- 
midda dvaipéerar, after his accession to 
wealth ; ib. 35 Miltiades is said to be 
oixins te@pirmrorpdgov. The possession 
of horses at all implied wealth in early 
times, cp. 12 n. 

In like manner, Carlyle uses ‘gig- 
manity’ as an abstract noun connoting, 
ironically, a certain social standing. 

TurTdépevoy: cp. Vesp. 270 n. 

érutpiBfvat: schol. R (not in V) dvzi 
Tob BdaBjva, a jest Kar’ é&adrayhy 
pwvy on TéOpirmor. 

1408. éketore, ‘‘‘ faces about to” the 
point’ where you interrupted me, ep. 
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say three words without a slip: while now that my father has 
insisted on my unlearning my old habits, and my only com- 
panions are subtle maxims, and discourses, and meditations, I 
fancy I can teach you that there is no injustice in chastising 
one’s father. 

Srreps. For God’s sake, drive your teams; ’tis better for 
me to maintain a four-in-hand than to be bobbed and dry- 
beaten. 

Pup. (Politely) I will take up the discussion at the point 
where you broke its tenour; and, first, I will ask you this 
question: usen’t you to beat me when I was a child? 

Streps. Aye, out of good-will and care for you. 

Purp. Tell me, then, is it not right that I, too, should show 
my good-will to you, by beating you, since, according to you, 
blows and good-will are identical ? For why should your skin 
escape blows and mine not? I, too, am free as well as you. 


ov maida KTX. ;: 


1410 PEI. omitted 


touti* maida codd.: Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 312) totr’. 
A. Palmer rovr’, ei waida xrX. || erirrncas RV 

by V before cizé, but prefixed to next line 1411 ovx dv pé cor V || 
éotiv evvoeiv codd.: €or avrevvoeiv Cobet (Plut. 1029) 1412 Deleted 
by Cobet, Bergk, v. Herwerden || tiareww 7 Strasburg pap., AOM etc., Ald. : 
tinrew R: tirrew SV: tiarov7’ codd. dett. al.: Kock ebvotvO’ dpotws | 
torre || ye tour éor A dett. al: rovr early V (sic) etc.: tour eor R 


dett. al., Ald.: F. Thiersch (Aristophanea, p. 679) 768° eoriv 


Herod. vii. 239 dve:us dé éxetoe Tod Né-you 
Ty pot TO wpbrepoy e&édurre. 

amésyxioas: schol. V (ext.) éxwdveas, 
amexwpioas. 

péreye: cp. 1058 n., Plato, Phaedo, 
88 E dye ofy . . 1H oO Lwxpdrys per7AOE 
Tov Abyor. 

1409 sqq. The following, and similar 
passages, supplied Aristot. (Zth. NV. vii. 
6=1149 b 8 sqq.) with the amusing 
yatiocination of the man who justified 
his beating of his father, on the ground 
that ‘it ran in the family,’ “‘xai yap 
otros,” &dpn, “‘rov éavtod Kdaxelvos Tov 
dvwhev,” Kat 7d madtov deltas, ‘kal 
odros éué,” &pn, “bray dvnp yévnrac* 
ovyyeves yap huiv.” Kato édxduevos bd 
Tod viod maverOat éxédeve pds Tals Ovpais * 
kal yap avrés éAkioat Tov marépa méxpts 
évravda. 

1411. cov: in accordance with the 
Greek idiom, the dat. depends on the 
particip. evvooiyra, not on the finite 


verb, cp. Ach. 848 n., Vesp. 1007 n., 
Thesm. 942, Ran. 1176. 


1413. a@gov: an old word which sur- 
vives in legal formulae, and in Euripides 
(Med. 1300, Bacch. 672, etc.), ep. Vesp. 
186 n, 


1414. édeWOepos: the argument based 
on the rights of man is seriously urged 
by extreme democrats in Plato, Rep. 
562 x, and such principles end in 
anarchy, which penetrates private houses, 
and even influences the lower animals, 
so that warépa pév €0lferPar madt Sworoy 
ylyverOa Kal poBeicbar rods vies, vidv 
6é marpl, kal unre alaxtverOar pijre de- 
diéva rods yoveas, va dh édedOepos 7. 
In Eur. Ale. 678, which is parodied here 
(otk olc8a Ococaddy pe Kad Oecoano | 
marpos yeyara ywnolws éhevbepor ;) ‘free’ 
means ‘of free birth,’ and this may be 
the sense here, since, among grown men, 
personal chastisement was confined to 
slaves. 
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“Krdovet Tatdes, Tatépa 8 ov KAdELY Soxeis; 
dyceus voulterOar ad maidds TodTo Toupyoy eivas: 
eyo S¢ y avtelrouw dv ws Sis maides of yépovTes. 
eixos 8 paAXov Tods yépovtas %) véous TL KAdeELY, 


v4 > 1 a OL > 7 
dommep eLapaptavew irTov diKatoy avTovs. 
n x Va lo) / 
GAN ovdapod vouiferar Tov TaTépa TavTa Tacyxel. 
/ > \ an 
ovKovv avnp 6 Tov vomoy Oels TovTOY HY TO TpwTOP, 


Se: 
EI. 


Botep od Kayo, Kab AEyov Errewe TOs Tadatovs ; 
Artov ti oar eects Kapol Kady ad TO Aovrrov 
Ocivat vomwov tois véow, To’s TaTépas avTITUTTELD ; 
Saas Sé mAnyas elyouev mply Tov vopov TeOjvat, 
adlepev, kal Sidouev avdtois tpotka cuykexopOar. 1426 


—— a 


1415 So written in V: orp xAdovor taides—h* rarépa 8 ov KTA. || 


1419 


The line ends with doxe?’s in RV Ald.: tu 7ré 54 A (on margin) dett. 
al.: te 81 codd. dett. al.: Cobet (Mnem. iii. p. 312) ob xpyvas: v. 
Herwerden mpooyjcev: <A. Platt (Cl. Rev. xiii. p. 28 b) Sékaov: H. 
Richards (Cl. Rev. xv. p. 287 a, Aristoph. etc. p. 29) tows dé or eret od 
(with next line) || xAaéovor Strasburg pap. 1416 od RV etc., Ald: 
ye codd. dett. al., Blaydes (but od is opposed to eya dé ye, ep. Ijzeren, 
De wit. princ. codd. p. 46): om. O 1417 y om. V 1418 sq. 
Written in inverse order in R 1418 <ixdés re R Strasburg pap. : etkds 
dé V ete., Ald. || wadAAov R etce.: paducra V ete., Ald. || tous veous R ete., 
Ald.: rods vewrépous V etc. : Bentley véovs (for the absence of the article 
ep. 622 n., 1465 n., Thesm. 491, Eccl. 51, Aesch. Ag. 315): Kock tovs 


x BY \ , as 4 a , > Ne . a , - 
gampovs 1) Tovs veovs: id. ed.4 Tov veov eott: Lenting tov véewv: Hermann 


1415. Schol. V (ext.) mapa ra é 
*Arkhoridos Hvpuridov [691] ‘‘ xalpers 
opav pas, marépa 6 ob yalpew Soxeis >” 
ep. Thesm. 194, Lessing, De Ar. Eur. 
trrisore, p. 23. The occurrence of the 
trimeter in the midst of a series of 
tetrameters is curious, and has been 
questioned (see crit. note), but it is 
justified by the parody (cp. A. T. Murray, 
Class. Philol. vy. p. 489). For a similar 
perdBaots els &\XNo yévos Murray com- 
pares Cratin. i. p. 74 K. (ii. p. 119 M.); 
a better instance is Paw 733 (also in a 
parody). 

KAdovor: cp. Vesp. 584 n. 

Soxets: in the original=‘ think,’ in 
the parody ‘think right.’ The latter 
sense has often been denied, but ep. 
Aesch. Ag. 1649, TZheb. 650 (where 
codd. dett. have doxeis), Soph. OR. 
484, Ant. 1101. Similar is doxé ec. pres, 
or aor. inf. (=‘I am minded to’), ep. 
Aesch. Ag. 16, Vesp. 177 (where, how- 
ever, see n.), Aves 671 (see A. T. 
Murray, Z.c.). 


1416. wai8ds x7. : cp. Vesp. 1297 sq. 

Tovpyov: schol. V (intramarg. ext.) 
Timtecbat [R: -ev V], cp. Philem. ii. p. 
505 K. (iv. p. 31 M.) (the new divinity, 
Air, speaks) éy® 6’, 8 @eod early Epyov 
[‘function ’*], efut mavraxod, | évraid’, 
év ’A@yjvais, év Idrpacs xrd. It might 
just as well have been called rd@os, ep. 
234 n. 

1417. Sis watSes x7d.: schol. V (ext.) 
ws Ols maides of yépovres: aides yap 
dvtes Adpoves Foav, vbrepynpdoKovtes 
dé madw XAnpotor. kal raldwy gpévas 
éxovor: quoted in schol. [Plato], Axioch. 
367 B as from the first edition (where 
it may have appeared in a different 
context, if, as many hold, Phidippides 
did not play a prominent part in that 
play, cp. G. Schwandke, De Nub. prior. 
p- 160, Biicheler, NM. Jahrb. Ixxxiii. 
p- 676, Brentano, Untersuch. p. 77). A 
common proverb, cp. Soph. jr. 447 N.2, 
Cratin. i. p. 20 K. (v. p. 16 M.), Theo- 
pomp. Com. i. p. 751 K. (ii. p. 818 M.), 
Plaut. (=Philemon) Mere. 309. Joél 


on 


ee 
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(Striking an attitude.) 


‘The children howl: dost thou suppose it just 
That fathers howl not too ?’ 


Peradventure you will say that this is the due of childhood; 
but I would retort that the old are in their second childhood. 
And it is more proper that the old should howl rather than the 
younger sort, since they have less excuse for sinning. 

Streprs. But in no country is it the wear that a father should 
be treated so. 

Pup. Well, was not the lawgiver a man like you and me, 
who first laid it down, and won the assent of the men of old 
time? And, if so, why may not I likewise lay down a new 
regulation for times to come, that sons should beat their fathers 
in retaliation? As for all the stripes that were to our account 
ere the law was enacted, we waive our rights thereto, and make 
it a free present to them that they punned us into shivers. 


eixds O€ ToL yépovtas 7 vewTepovs: Kayser vi) At’ eori: H. Richards 
(Aristoph. ete. p, 29) tobs y. <dvtas éotl> (cp. Vesp. 277 n.): O. Ribbeck 
(Rh. Mus. xxxiii. p. 478) 7) véovs yépovtds eote: v. Leeuwen marks a lacuna 
|| te R ete.: om. V ete. || xAatew R 1419 Interpolated, according 
to Piccolomini 1421 6 om. Strasburg pap. || Geis Ald.: rufets RV: 
Hermann, Teuffel-Kaehler rovrov rieis (but the omission of 7y is harsh, 
pace W. H. Thompson): Kock tubels tor’ Fv 1422 érevOe codd.: H. 
Richards (Cl. Rev. xx. 11 b) érewe 1423 7i RV ete. (as constantly) 
|| avrs V 1425 <ixopev] Cobet eAdBopev, but the sense is ‘we had 
to our account,’ not ‘ received’ 1426 Omitted in R, but supplied on the 
margin by the original hand || ddetwev Strasburg pap. || airois V etc., 


Ald.: adrods R (cp. Ach. Introd. p. Ixxix. 5) 


(Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 824) sees 


--a ‘Cynical’ allusion here, since Crates 


(Stob. 98 § 72) describes the last stage 
of life so: mapyxuace Kal Epxerac els 
Yijpas, mad madorpoplay brouéve. As 
Antiphon says (fr. 133 Didot=Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vi. p. 265. 45 Sylb.) ynpo- 
Tpopla mpocéotxe tardotpodia. 

1418. ti: cp. Vesp. 140 n. 

1420. ov8apod: schol. R (not in V) 
dytl Tod unde ddws. 

vopiferar, ‘it is not the wear’ (Shak. 
Meas. 111. ii. 81), ‘it has not come up’ 
(@ Hens VI iV. i. 11); ep. 248 n. 
Strepsiades has rapidly abandoned the 
novel vesture of his scepticism for the 
worn coat of naive Athenian con- 
servatism, against which the Sophistic 
spirit was a revolt. Possibly (as A. T. 
Murray, ib. suggests) an echo of Eur, 


Jr. 66 Mullach). 


Alc, 683 sq. ob yap matpgov révd’ édeEd- 
pny vouov | raldwy mpobvyjckew marépas, 
005’ “EXAnvikdy. 

1421. Schol. V (ext.) €v 7OuKn épwr7- 
cer’ dvtl Tod “ovK qv avynp;” Joel (Der 
echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 824) sees here a 
‘Cynic’ allusion to the relativity of laws 
(Xen. Mem. i. 2 § 9 sqq., 40 sqq., Antisth. 
There is perhaps a 
reminiscence of this passage in Plato, 
Crito, 50% sqq. Note that Phidip- 
pides, by substituting vduos for voulferac, 
identifies ‘law’ with ‘custom.’ 

1423. Schol. V (ext.) dvri rot ovx 
rtTov Tov madatod vomobérov. 

1425, elxopev : see crit. n. 

amply x7T\.: schol. R (not in V) év 
TiOnut Snrovrt. 

1426. adlewev: schol. V (adscr. int.) 
ovyxwpotuey [-Guev R]. ‘We forgive,’ 


i: \ oy a aN (2 
oxéyas 5é Tovs GdexTpvovas Kal TAaALA TA Bota ravti, 


fal a / + The - / A 
Huav exetvor, TANY y OTL Ayndhicpat ov ypadovaw ; 


1430 


\ a \ , > > Sa , / 0 > ? ao 
Tpos TAUTA fk) TUTT* Eb OE f), oavuTov TOT aLTt )- 


/ 2: \ / 
émel oe pev Sixaos ei’ eyo xoraery, 
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&s tods tatépas apiverau: xatror th diapépovow 
STP. ri S47, erreidy To’s aAexTpvovas ArravTa pLyn, 
> > / \ \ / > \ Sp 0 1) . 
ovk éobiers Kal THv KoTpov Kart Evrdov Kalevoes ; 
/ 
®El. od tairdv, & Tav, éotw, ovS adv Yoxpadrer Soxoin. 
STP. 
MEI. «ai ras; 
SIP. 
\ > x / / \ e/ 
ov 0, nv yévntai oot, TOY voV. 
EI. 


ay Se pn yévntat, 14385 


Ms s 
parny éuol Kexravcetar, ov 8 éyyavav TeOvnters. 


1427 Porson dAexrpvots (an impossible form): Bekker dAéxropas, 
which v. Herwerden (Vind. p. 43) accepts (cp. 666, 851); but Strepsiades 
is no longer a Sophist, and he uses the ordinary word in 1430 || Lenting 
(Obs. crit. p. 75) reads 7 for kat || Blaydes Bora rovavri, or révta Ta B. Tavri, 


but see comm. 


1428 ri Suadépovory A dett. al.: te dua. oddev R ete. : 


Tt dvadepovory: ovdev V dett. al., Ald. (a gloss, ep. Ijzeren, De wit. princ. 


codd, p. 24) 


1429 wAjv y V (sic) dett. al.: rAny’ R (sic): rAjy 


‘we give a quittance of,’ ep. 1139. (Keel. 
745 is not parallel, as dplere there means 
‘start on the march,’ as in aumrdda 
aprévat.) 

cvykekdp0ar: schol. V (ext.) <avrl 
Tod R> rumrijoa judas, cp. Eur. Cycl. 228 
@mor, wupésow cvyKekoupévos Taas. 

1427. dGdextpudvas: for the anap. in 
the 4th foot ep. Vesp. Introd. p. xlii. 
(2)n. 6. For the illustration, which is 
said by Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. p. 
824) to be ‘Cynical,’ ep. Dio x. § 30, 
Diog. L. vi. §§ 40, 48. In the former 
passage (§ 40), in reply to Plato, who 
had defined man as a {@ov dimou 
drrepov, Antisthenes is said to have 
plucked a cock, and to have taken it 
into Plato’s school, with the words oirés 
écrw 0 IlAdrwvos dvOpwros. 

7&: a questionable use of the article 
after ré\da, Vesp. 939 kal Tada Ta 
oxe’n TX mpookekAnuéva (possibly Ta ok. 
xr, are in apposition to ré\da), Keel. 
941 (corrupt), Plt. 996 Kal Tada rad 
To mlvaxos Tpayiuara (like Vesp. l.c., a 
further definition). The instances quoted 
from Thucydides are irrelevant: i. 90 § 4 
(see Classen ad Joc.), vi. 15 § 2 (a clear 
instance of further definition), vili. 64 
§ 1 (id.), Plato, Rep. 8328p (id.), 368 B 
(id.). Here also r&é Bord may further 
define ré\\a, in the manner of the 


journalists, ‘he (Mr. Gladstone) went 
on to argue.’ Be that as it may, 7a is 
defended by the alliteration, which is 
intended to express a tone of contempt. 

Boré: schol. V (ext.) <So7a kuplws 
Ruth.> 7a Bookdueva tiv méav [rdrtw R]; 
only here in comedy, cp. Aesch. 4g. 
1415. 

rautt: cp. 1473; here of something 
present only to the mind’s eye, and pos- 
sibly, as usual, contemptuous (=‘ your’) 
cp. 83 n. 

1428. Possibly an allusion to the 
Socratic teaching as to the necessity of 
mrépwors for the soul embedded ‘in the 
dung and leystalls’ of the passions, 
ep. Plato, Phaedr., 251 B sqq., Phaedo, 
818; but such analogical arguments are 
common, cp. Aves 747 sqq., 1847 sqq., 
Chrysippus in Plut. De Stoic. repug. 22 
§ 1 (a passage which recalls the manner 
of Phidippides). 

kalrov: cp. 1045 n. 

1429. mAnv ye, ‘except, that is to say,’ 
in an afterthought which implies that 
the difference is hardly worthy of notice, 
ep. Ach. 297 n. 

Srt: cp. 513 n., Aves 1246, Soph. 
Ant, 2. 

Wydlcpara, ‘exhibit no bills’ (Shak. 
Wvwves 11. i. 29); schol. V (ext.) <eis R> 
Td Pidddixov Tov ’AOnvatwy alvirrerat, 
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Consider, too, the case of barn-door fowl, and your other 


animals of this kind, how they punish their sires. 


Now, how 


do they differ from us, save that they don’t draw up decrees ? 
StrePs. Why, then, if you ape the barn-door fowl in all 
things, don’t you palate dung, and sleep upon a perch ? 
Pup. (Somewhat taken aback) My dear sir, there is no 
analogy between the cases, nor—(hesitating) would Socrates 


think so. 


StrEpPs. Then, don’t drub me: otherwise you'll blame your- 


self some day. 
Pup. How so ? 


Streps. Because, if I have the right to chastise you, you in 
your turn will have the same right when a son is born to you. 

Pup. But should no son be born, my howls will have been in 
vain, and you will make a lip at me before you die. 


Ald. ; ye is required, as the following words are added after a slight pause 


1430 aravras RV 


(Hesych. ixpua* Ta opba 
speakers are omitted in V 


1431 EvAov V etc.: wAciov R, a curious reading : 
hence Hermann suggested ixpiwv (Poll. x. § 157). 
&bAa rh.) 

1435 PEI. om. V 


Possibly € is a gloss 
1434 The marks of changes of 
1436 reOvyEne (or 


-et) codd.: corr. Dawes, cp. Vesp. 654 crit. app. 


ep. 1019 n. After the death of Pericles 
began the reign of ‘special decrees’ 
which, in the end, destroyed the con- 
stitution along with personal liberty, 
on the principle that ‘minorities must 
suffer’ since ‘sufferance is the badge of 
all their tribe’ (see the instructive re- 
marks of Wilam. dus Kydath. pp. 54 


sqq.). ? 
1430. ti S47a: schol. V (adscr. int.) 


_ dea Th 67 ; 


G&ravra : notice that Strepsiades con- 
verts a dictum secundum quid into a 
dictum generatiter. 

1431. According to Joél (Der echte 
Sokr. ete. ii. p. 826), an allusion to the 
beggarly mode of life of the Cynics, after 
the analogy of beasts. 

tiv Kétpov: the article implies that 
x. is usually found where hens congregate 
(ep. 981 n.). 

€tXov : viz. rerevpov, quoted by Pollux 
(x. § 156) as from the Clouds (see, how- 
ever, 226 n.). 

1432. Schol. V (ext.) 7@ eum dcda- 
oxddw (nol) [dnAovére R]. It is amusing 
to note Phidippides’ naif dependence 
on authority when cornered, although 
Strepsiades’ argument is an obvious 


logical fallacy, such as the Sophists 
prided themselves on detecting. There 
may be an allusion to the a’rds épa of 
the Pythagoreans. 

® tay: not very respectful (Vesp, 378, 
397 n.), implying that the son places 
himself on an equality with his father. 

1433. mpds tatra: cp. 990n., Vesp. 


The phrase is common, 
ep. Ran. 630, Eur. Med. 605, Lucian, Lex. 
§ 25 ; equivalent to ofr: xalpwy rurrjoes 
(Vesp. 186 n.). 

1434, Sixatos: cp. 1283 n. 

1436. éyxaveyv: schol. V (ext.) xara- 
yeddoas [also Su.]; ep. Ach. 221 n., 
Vesp. 343n. This verb is usually in 
the fut. indic., the main idea being in 
the particip. (Vesp. 1007 n.); here the 
emphasis is on éyxavwyv, since the sense 
is ‘you will have the laugh against me 
before you die.’ 

TeOvnges: cp. Ach. 325, 590, Vesp. 
654 crit. app., a poetical form (Aesch. 
Ag. 1279), in prose only in Plato, Gorg. 
469D; cp. H. Richards, Aristoph. etc.. 
p- 150. 
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STP. eyo pév, vdpes ruxes, Soxet Déyew Sixata: 
Kdpouye cuyxwpeiv Soxet TovTovor TATLELKN. : 
Krdew yap tyuas einds éor, Hv pH dixava Spapev. 
MEI. cxéyar 8¢ yartépav ere yvopny. , 
=TP. amo yap Odobpat. 1440 
MEL. Kab pv lows oy ode axSéon Tabav & viv merrovlas. 
STP. ds di; SiSakov yap TL w éx TovT@Y éemwpednoets. 
@EI. rhv pntép eorep Kal oé TUTTO. ae 
STP. ti ys, Th ys ov; 
7000 Erepov ad peifov Kaxov. 
PEI. tt & dy éyov tov rte >> 1444-5 
ANTITTNIFOC 
Aoyov cé& wKHTw éyov 
THY pNTép ws TUTTEW YpEwV ; 
SE. ti & GAXo y H TadT HY ToS 


ovdév oe KWAVTEL TEAL- 
Tov éuBarev eis TO Bapabpor 
peta Ywoxpatous 
Kal TOV NOYOV TOV TTTO. = 


1450 


1438 rovroucr] Blaydes tots raul 1439 tas R! (corr.) || A] pa R 
(sic) 1440 =TP. om. V 1441 PEI. om. V || y om. R dett. al. 
|| aarex eres R 1442 =TP. om. V || ré 89 pw? Ald. 1443 PEI. 
om. V || 7 ps om. RV ete. (in R, after turTjow, there is 7. and a space) : 
ti Snra dys ov A (Schnee) 1445 sq. Written as one line in V 1445 
ti § qv Ald.: ri dyr adv €xwv (avexov R) RV: Fritzsche ri dr av 


1437 sqq. Schol. V (ext.) (rods ¥ rods 
és 6 mpecBirepos mpods [kai MS.] rods 
Beards). 

épol pév: ep. Vesp. 77 n. 

dvBpes HAukes: cp. ib. 269 n. 

HAukes: poetical for 7AuKwOra, cp. H. 
Richards, Aristoph. etc. p. 153. 

1438, Schol. V (ext.) 7a dxddovda Kal 
dpuoa [el R: doxe? Ruth.] cuvyxwpety rors 
véow, TUTTEW Huas. 

1440. Schol. V (ext.) éav uh mpdoxw 
yap, amoNodua. TumTbpevos Tapa ood, 

Grd yap ddotpat: for the tmesis cp. 
Vesp. 437 crit. app. 

1441 sq. Viz. ‘you will think your 
own troubles cheaply purchased,’ if the 
‘haught daughter of Megacles’ is served 
jikewise. 

1445-1510. Schol. Heliod. (not in 
RV) durdAf wal [. . ] meowdixh tpids, 
Ovo éxarépwHev Exouta Koa <lauBixd> . . 


(1453) <ig’ 6 derdh Kald ev exOéoer tauBor 
Tpluerpor akaTdAnkToe fa, Gv TedevTatos 
‘“éuot monow KTr.,” elra <ev elcbéce> 
dvapuvnua Td lod lov, Kal mdduw <év éx- 
Oéoet> tauBor té, Kal <rd> TedXevTAloy Too 
Opduaros avamaioTixdy TeTpdueETpoY KaTa- 
Anktixdy, é¢ @ Kopwris ) Kal Td Spaua 
amomepartfouca (Thiemann, Colom. p. 16, 
O, Hense, Heliodor. Untersuch. p. 98). 

1445 sqq. This is, of course, a jest, 
but it may have some basis in fact, as 
Socrates (Xen. Mem. ii. 2 §$ 1 sqq.) 
takes the trouble to prove the impro- 
priety of anger against one’s mother. 

How Phidippides might have de- 
veloped his argument may be seen 
from Aesch. Hwm. 657 sqq., Eur. Or. 
555 sqq. (answered by Socrates, Xen. J.c.). 
To Aristophanes, the problem is not 
worthy of discussion ; solwuntur in- 
dignatione tabulae. 
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STREPS. (Turning to the audience) To me, my coevals, it seems 
that he speaks justly; and to me it seems right that we should 
make some due allowance to these younger folk. For it is only 
fair that we should howl, if we act unjustly. 

Pup. Consider yet another verity. 
STREPS. (Grimly) I must, or I shall perish. 
Purp. And, peradventure, you will not regret what you have 


suffered. 
Streps. How so ? 
what has passed. 


Tell me how you will stead me, after 


Pu. I'll beat my mother, as I’ve beaten you. 


Srreps. What, what is this you say ? 


passes. 


This second evil 


ANTIPNIGUS 


Purp. (Coolly) But what, if, by help of the Worser Reason, I 
prove that it is right to beat my mother ? 

Streps. (Violently interrupting him) What else but that, if 
you do this, you'll have free scope—to fling yourself into the 
Chasm, along with Socrates, and the Worser Reason. 


qv tov 7. | €xov: Hermann ri dp adv jv tov 7. | Adyov 
1448 8] dr’ V || 7 O 8: Hy cett, Ald. || ravrnv V: 
1449 sq. So divided in V: (1).. 
1449 KwAver V || ceavrdy A dett. al.: cavTdsv R 


Adyov om. R 
tavuti R (sic) dett. al., Ald. 
(2) . . Lwxpdrovs 


ete.: éavtov V: Reisig oé 7 airdv 


1446 
epBareiv, 


1450 Bachmann (Zur Krit. p. 


239) ceavrov eis TO PB. euBadciv, on the ground that elsewhere f. has the 


ictus on the first syllable 


Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. pp. 64 sq., 
826) sees a reference to Antisthenes’ work 
’Opéorou arrodoyla, 7) epi TG dtxoypagduv. 

1447. rl 8 Gddo y 4: cp. 1287n. 
The Antipnigus is assigned in the main 
to Strepsiades, and not to Phidippides, 
since the former, though defeated in 
argument, is the victor by means of his 
drastic action. Hence Aristophanes 
gives him the last word (Mazon, Comp. 

etc. p. 61). Possibly, the awful pro- 

posal of Phidippides brings matters to a 
climax ; so that Strepsiades sees there is 
no further advantage in discussion. He 
snatches the Antipnigus from his son, 
and finishes it himself, with a threat of 
vengeance against Socrates. There is 
no Sphragis, since the dispute is not 
formally decided by a third party (as 
is usually done in this part of an Agon, 
ep. Ach. Introd. p. xvi. n. 1). In like 


manner the Sphragis is absent from the 
discussion of the Adéyo, which much 
resembles this. 

1450. Bdpabpov: cp. Hy. 1362, Ran. 
574, Plut. 431, 1109, Herod. vii. 133 ; 
also called dpuyua (Bekk. An. 219. 8); 
the executioner was 6 éml rod dpiypatos 
(Dinarch. c. Dem. § 62 Blass), For its 
position see the plan in Jane Harrison, 
Prim. Ath. p. 142, Plato, Rep. 4395 
(an interesting passage). The punish- 
ment of ‘the chasm’ was renewed (by 
the decree of Cannonus, Xen. Hell. 1. 
7 § 20) for lése majesté against the people ; 
but in comedy, it was humorously used 
as ‘fa vague threat or imprecation ” 
(Neil on £q. l.c.), ep. Theoph. Simoe. 
Epist. 64 (0c els Bapabpov (zwm Henker). 
In Delphi, the analogous punishment was 
Oe Kara Tod kpnuvod (Aeschin. ii. § 142). 

1451. pera: cp. Vesp. 349 n. 
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E=OAOZ 


a tf t bd > / 
taut) 8: tpas, @ Nedédras, wérrovl eyo, 
a > XN / 
ipiv avabels Gravta Tapa Tpaypata. 


KOP. 


=TP. 


> an 7 x 
avros pev ody GavT@ aU TOUT@Y aiTLOS, 
> AN / 
aTpéas ceavTov els Tovnpa TpaypaTa. 
a a? dio 3 > 
ti Sita tadT ov poe TOT iyopeveTe, 


1455 


> > BUA > ” \ / > BJ LL A 
GAN avdp aypotKov Kal YépovT eMNPETE ; 


KOP. 


€. a a 50° toy ay 4 y av 
NMELS TTOLOULEV TAU EKAGTOU , OVTL 


lal lal ? Bb] \ / 
YVU@MLEV TOV POV OVT EpacTnv Tr PpayhaT@yV, 


b ve > 
ws dv avdtov éuBddr@pev els Kaxor, 


1460 


brrws av eidn tTovs Oeods Sedorxévan. 


Ze. 


dpor, tovnpd y, @ Nepérau, Sdixara 6é. 


> / > > fol 5 £ aia ) fi 
ov yap w éxphy Ta xpnwal” adaveroauny 
a n /- 
amoctepe: viv ody Oras, @ idtate, 


lal \ \ / 
tov Xapehovta tov poapov Kal Loxparn 


1465 


al a a N, pees 2 / 
drones pet euod eXOov, of ce Kaw eEnTraTov. 


MEI. 
STP: 


\ f 
GAN ove dv adixnoatpe Tos ddacKdXous. 
lal / 
val vat, KataLdécOntt Tatp@ov Aia. 


1454 cavto od Ald.: od cavto RV ete. 


1455 és ra RV 1456 


nyopevere R ete., Ald.: syopetoate V etc. a barbarous form (Vesp. 932 
crit. app., Rutherford, New Phryn. pp. 326 sqq.) 1457 exnjpere RB: 
éretpare V: emppate Ald. (-xparte) 1458 auets RV: det Ald. (a 
possible reading, cp. 1279 sq.) || roodpev RV || 67° av tua RV ete.: dvrw’ 
otv Ld. 4, whence Porson read évtw’ adv. Sobolewski (Synt. p. 165) and 
Bernhardi (De incis. anap. p. 279) permit an anap. so divided in the fifth 
foot after an elision, comparing 238 (where évex’ should be read), Pax 31, 


1452-1511. Exodus. 

1453. dvaGels: schol. V (adscr. ext.) 
avrl rod émirpéas, ep. Aves 546, Thuc. 
ii. 65 § 4 (éwérpewar), viii. 82 § 1, Plut. 
Per, 32 § 6. Generally of ‘dedicating’ 
to the gods (Thue, i. 18 § 6, etc.) or of 
‘ascribing’ blame (id. ii. 64 § 1, vili. 51 
§ 2); in the pass. dvaxeioOar (Aves 638, 
Thue, vii. 71 § 2). 

1455. orpaépas: cp. 434 n. 

1456. réte: cp. 1215n. 

hyopevere: cp. Ach. 41 n. 

1457. émyjpere, ‘cried aim to’ (Shak. 
Wives 111. ii, 47); schol. V (ext.) ézet- 
care, HraThoare, cp. 42 n. 


1458 sqq. The Clouds here drop what 


was supposed to be their original char- 
acter, and speak in the spirit of the 
poet, as it is their wont elsewhere, in 
the Parabasis and in subsequent scenes 
(Ach. p. 132 n.). v. Leeuwen argues that 
the Coryphaeus’ words in 859 sqq. 
should not be taken seriously, as it now 
appears that the Cloud Spirits are not 
independent deities, but natural forces 
which obey the Olympian gods. He 
has the poet’s authority for the reverent 
Spirit of the Clouds throughout; but 
I am inclined to think that, in this 
play, as in the others, there has really 
been a change of Spirit in the Chorus, 
although it suits them now to deny it. 
After all, the Clouds are very human, 
in spite of the fact that they are dis- 
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Exopus 


(To the Chorus) Such, O Clouds, have been my sufferings 
along of you, because to you I committed all my interests. 

First Leaper. Rather, are you yourself too wilful-blame, by 
turning your way of life to evil courses. 

Streps. Why, then, did you not speak in this strain before, 
instead of tarring on a poor old carlot ? 

First LEADER. Such is ever our treatment of any that we 
find to have his heart set upon crooked ways, until we hurl him 
down into disaster. Thus shall he learn to have the Gods 
in awe. 

Streps. (Tragically) Alas! O Clouds, sad is my plight, but 
just withal. For shameful ’twas to repudiate my debt. (7o 
PurpiePipes) So now, dear heart, come with me, and wreak 
vengeance on the dunghill Chaerephon, and Socrates, who have 
rankly abused both you and me. 


Pup. But Id never be so hardy as to injure my professors. 
Streps, (Striking a posture) Yes, yes, in awe of Zeus, the 


God of fathers. 


Aves 956 (which are not so harsh as the present instance) 
1462 Gyo. RV etc.: ofor Ald. 


om. Ald. 


1460 av 


1463 xp) Rs: 1465 


Zwxpétn Ald.: Zwxparnv RV ete. ; a common form in inscriptions of the 
fourth century, but not occurring in the fifth century (Meisterh. Gram. d. 


Inschr. § 51. 13, Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 139 (b) (a)). 
1466 éuo0 AOM etc.: euod y’ RV etc., Ald. : 


by the metre in 355 


KAewo bern is preserved 


Hermann pereAGay || €A@’ Ald. || Cobet dy || Kapéy V || eEnrdrow RV 


guised with the beaks of birds (344). 
The lines of the Coryphaeus are tragic 
in tone and construction, as is the rule 
in Comedy, cp. Zieliiiski, Glied. pp. 
293 sqq. 

1459. épaorhy ; cp. 1303, Ach. 32 n., 
143 n. 

1462. Very similar is Ach. 501. 

ye: elliptical, cp. Vesp. 79 n. 

1463. Cp. 1305. 

1464. Saws: cp. Vesp, 289 n. 

1465-1477. Added in the second 
edition, according to Weyland, De Ar. 
Nub. p. 39 ; see also Biicheler, V. Jahrb. 
Ixxxiii. p. 677, Fritzsche, De fab. ub Ar. 
retract. i. p. 19, Beer, Zahl d. Schausp. 


p- 117. There is authority for saying 
that the last scene suffered ddocxepis 
dtacxevy (Hypoth. VII.). 

1465. Xwxpatyn: the article must be 
understood from réy X. (with which it 
is ‘anaphoric’), cp. 622n. There is 
humour in giving Chaerephon precedence 
to Socrates. 

1466. per éuod: cp. Vesp. 320, 349 n. 

1467. An ironical reference to 871. 

1468. Schol. V (ext.) otrw timarac 
mapa A@nvatos Leds marp@os cal’ Amd\dwv 
dia 7d mpwrovs vrodé~acOa Tov Oedy els 
Tivy xw@pav Kal Ouvolas ouvredéoar Kara 
ppytpas Kal Srous Kal ouyyevelas [R: 
evy- V] wdvous Tav ‘“ENAjvwr. This seems, 


xX 
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@EI. iSov ye Ala rwatpdov: as apyaios «i. 
Leds yap tis éotuv ; 
STP. éoTw. . 
EI. ovK éoT, ovK, érrel 1470 
Aivos Bacirever, Tov A’ é&ednraKas. 
STP. ode éFedjrak’, GAN eyo TodT Bopnr, 
Sua Tovtovt tov Sivov. olpou detratos, 
bre kal o& yuTpeody dvtTa Gedy ynoaunr. 
@EI. évrat0a cavté Tapadppdver kal prnvada. 1475 
STP. olwoe wapavoias: as ewatvouny apa, 
br é&éBadXov rods Oeodrs dia Lwxparn. 
GN, @ diN “Epph, pndapas Ovpawe por, 
pndé p éemitpiyns, GdrAa ovyyvounv eye 
€uov Tapavojcavtos adoderyia. 1480 


1470 ris A: ti RV || ovK eoriv odk RV: ovx éveor(wv) Ald. : Porson 
ovKET eo” 1472 tovr’ RV etc., Ald.: Bentley tér’ 1473 dia] 
Bentley Aia (defended by W. H. Thompson, J. of Phil. v. p. 185, xii. 
pp. 169 sqq.; but this would require évducfov) || Meineke rovrovi, a 
solecistic position for this pronoun, cp. Vesp. 6 n., Sobol. Praep, pp. 110 sq. 
|| otwoe dett. al.: &(u)uor RV ete. 1474 Deleted by Dindorf, Kock, ete., 
but it seems to me perfectly sound ; see comm, || ce kat V || yvtpeovv V 


etc., Su. (s.v.): yutpavovy R. 
|| Oeav V 


For the form ep. Phrynichus, p. 147 Lobeck 
1475 pAnvade Ald. 


1477 e£BadXAov R!V dett. al. : 


e€eBarov R? Ald. || Kat tods Geods R (sic) V cett. || Dwxpdrnv RV ete. ; 


ep. 1465 crit. n. 
deleted by R?) 


1480 zapavopyjcavtos V, and possibly R! (« being 


to some extent, erroneous; Zeus Patrous 
is said to have been unknown at Athens 
(Plato, Huthyd. 3028, but ep. Legg. 
881p, P. Stengel, Ad res sacr. cogn. 
cuiusnam mom. sint schol. Ar, p. 13), 
but he was worshipped in the Pelopon- 
nesus ; he is often mentioned in tragedy 
(e.g. Soph. Trach. 288, 753, Eur. Hi. 
671), implying ‘god of one’s fathers, 
from whom one has sprung’ (Farnell, 
Cults etc. i. pp. 52, 156), or ‘ protector 
of old usages’ (Gruppe, Myth. p. 1116 
n. 10); here it is taken to mean ‘pro- 
tector of fathers’ (Plato, Legg. 8818 
sq. 8s av torujon mwatépa A} pntépa 7 
ToUTwy marépas i) punrépas TUmTew . . 
6 wh apivwr dpa évexécOw Ards duoyvtov 
kal marpyou kara vouov, Epictet. iii. 11 
§ 5 of wo Cems éorl . . marép’ drimjoar, 
‘‘orpds yap Ards elow dravres” rod 
marpwov); there may be a jest cae” éuw- 
vuulav here. Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete, 


ii. p. 826) sees a ‘Cynical’ allusion, since 
it would appear from Plato, Huthyd. l.c. 
that Zeus Patrous played some part in 
the Protrepticus of Antisthenes. The 
line is from a tragedy, as is shown by 
the quantity of @ in rarp@os, ep. Vesp. 
151 n. 

katadéoOnrt: a tragic word ; in prose 
only in Herod. iii. 72, 77, Xen. Cyr. 
vill. 7 § 22 (see, however, Vesp. 967 
crit. app.). 

1469. Schol. V (ext.) e& dv 6 warhp 
émedaBeTo atrod dvwrépw, ek rovTwy Kat 
avrds meiparat Tod marpds NapBdver Oat. 

iS80v ye: cp. 818 n. 

1470. yap: cp. Vesp. 334 n. 


ovk . . otk: ep. Ach. 421, Eur. jr. 
286 N.? ovx eisly, odk elo<o. 


1471. Cp. 827 sq. 
1473. 8a rovrovi tov Sivoy: schol. 
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Purp. ‘ Zeus, the god of fathers,’ in good hour ! 
Does such a being as Zeus exist ? 


is out. 
Streps. He does exist. 
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You’re date 


Pup. Not he, not he; for Whirl is king, and has ousted Zeus. 
Srreps. He has not: ’twas only a delusion of mine, thanks 


to that whoreson Whirl. 
whorl-born thing, to be a God! 


Out upon me, that I imagined thee, a 


PHID. (Going away) Stay here, and rave and gibber to your- 


self: I leave you. 


Streps. (Beating his breast) A pox on my idiocy: what 
a bedlamite I was to try to sowl Zeus by the ears, along of 


Socrates ! 


(Turning to the statue of Hermes) But, Hermes dear, 


be not in snuff with me, nor ruin me, but grant thy pardon to 


one whose mind was mated by vain babblement. 


V (ext.) decxrixGs 7d ev TH Hpovticrnply 
wnxdvnua dorpdxwov worep chatpay. || 
(AXws* ws dydduwatros Alvou bvros ev TH 
Siar p.BA Lwxpdrovs éarpaxlvov): both 
explanations are probably erroneous. 
Heidhiis (V. Phil. Rundschau, 1898, p. 
387) and v. Leeuwen suggest that, at the 
words roir’ gdunv, Strepsiades entered 
his house, and reappeared with a large 
mixing-bowl in his hands; but it is 
difficult to admit a pause of some 
moments’ duration after géuny. S. R. 
Winans (Am. J. of Phil. xvi. pp. 73-7) 
thinks there was an image of the 
Awvos, which Strepsiades smashed. In 
my opinion, rovrovt is used, contempt- 
uously, of what is present only to the 
mind’s eye (83 n., 1427 n., Vesp. 89 n.), 
“long of this whoreson whirligig,’ which, 
by a jest cad’ duwvuulay, is transformed, 
in the next line, into a pot (cp. 381 n., 
Vesp. 618 n.). For the double sense 
ep. Shak. Ham. 1. iii. 97 ‘while memory 
holds a place in this distracted globe’ 
(=forehead). Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. 
ii. p. 838) finds a ‘Cynical’ allusion here, 
for which see his fanciful theory. 
1474. 8re: cp. Ach. 401 n. 
-“wat: emphasizing xur., not of, a 
common trajection, cp. Eur. Hippol. 
224, 391 ré~w Se Kal cou Tis EUs yywuns 
666v, Wilam. on Eur. Herc. 217. 
xvtpeotv: cp. R (not in V) derpd- 
xwov, ever [-¢s MS.], xv7pas décor [also 
Su. ]. 
ne éyrat0a: cp. Vesp. 149 n. 
gavtd: cp. Plato, Symp. 176 B rh 
aidnrplia xaipew édv, avdodoay éaury. 


dAnvada: cp. Hy. 664, Alex. ii, p. 


And do thou 


306 K. (iii. p. 394 M.), Men. iii. p. 
139 K, (iv. p. 213 M.); a slang word, 
which does not occur again in Attic 
prose, ep. Lucian, Somn. § 7 Ajpo Kal 
prjvagot, 

1476 sqq. If, as Hypothesis VII. and 
Schol. V 548 state, the end of the play 
is new, the dcacxev7) may have begun at 
this point (Biicheler, WV. Jahrb. lxxxiii. 
p. 678). On the other hand, Ritter 
(Philol. xxxiv. p. 454) disbelieves the 
Hypothesis, as the author may have 
been misled by 543 into thinking that a 
scene such as is described in that line 
cannot have been in the first edition 
(see n. there). 

1476. olor mapavolas: for the omis- 
sion of the article cp. Ach. 833 n. 

dpa: cp. Vesp. 314n. The sense is: 
‘as it seems my son was right in saying 
I was mad (844 sqq.),’ ‘circumstances 
have convinced me of my lunacy.’ The 
line seems tragic. 

1477. Schol. V (ext.) raira els dca- 
Bodnyv Lwxpdrous exBardédvTos Ta Saiwdvia, 

1478. Cp. 83 n. Strepsiades seems to 
put his ear to the statue of Hermes, as 
Hermes does to that of Peace in Paa 
661 sqq., and Menaechmus to that of 
Apollo in Plaut. Men. 840, 850. For 
Hermes otpopaios cp. Gruppe, Jyth. p. 
1337 n. 6. 

1480. d&8o0Acox(e: schol. V (ext.) 77 
adorecxla T&v pirocipwy traxGevTos Kal 
mecbévros* (otrws dé of ’Arrixol éxrel- 
youot Td a), cp. Ach. Introd. pp. xlvi. 
sqq. This quality was often attributed 
to philosophers at Athens, cp. jr. i. 
p. 518 K. (ii, p. 1149 M.), Eupol. i. p. 
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kal por yevod EvpBovdos, eit’ adtods ypadnv 
SiwxdOw yparrduevos, lO’ & tu cor SoKet.— 
6p0as mapawveis ovx é@v Sixoppadeiv, 

GXN ds Tayo ewmywmpavar Thy oiKiav 


TOV adodEecXOv. 


Sedpo Seip’, @ Favoia, 


1485 


\ 4 ‘2 
Kripaxa NaBov éedOe Kal opwiny depor, 

\ / 
Kamert eTravaBas éml To ppovTeaTnpLov 

’ nr \ / 

To Téyos KatdoxanT, €¢ pircis Tov Seomrorny, 
cig x > na > / \ 5 Aa ai A 
fms adv avtois éuBadyns THY otKiay 


éwol d¢ a8 eveyxdtw Tis Hupévnv 


1490 


n fal / 

Kayo TW avTav THuepov Sovvat SiKnv 
/ 2 > / 

éuol tmonow, Ket opddp ela adaloves. 


MA@HTHS A 


iod éov. 
Stk 
M. A. 
Sip: 


” / rt 
avOpwre, TL Troeis ; 


Oo TL TOLO; 


cov épyov, @ dds, févar TOodAHY Hroya. 


ti & ado xy 7 1495 


dvarerrToAoyoDuat Tais Soxois THs oikias. 


1481 por R®V etc, Ald.: pov Rt 


1482 V has ep” before ¢i@’: in 


R it is in the margin; a very curious insertion || v. Herwerden jv 7’ . 
nv @ 6 74, on the ground that d:wxd@w is an aor, (as Elmsley held), but ep. 


1323 n. 


1483 o7p. is prefixed in R || ov« é@v] Piccolomini od ypedv 


1484 éumurpdvar [-dvac V] RV ete. ep. Phrynichus, p. 95 Lobeck, A. 


Bamberg, Zur atteschen Formenlehre, p. 35 


4 / > Beat V 
THPEPOV TLY GAUVTWY 


351 K. (ii. p. 553 M.), Plato, Phaedo, 
70 0, Parm. 135 p. 

1481. elre . . elre: cp. 1243. 

ypadhy: viz. dceBelas. 

1482. Siwkd0w: schol. V (ext.) xarn- 
yophow, dudéw [-dkw MS.], cp. 1323 n., 
Vesp. 1203 n. 

& ru «rd. : schol. R (not in V) delarec 
molynaov. 

1483. Sixoppadetv: schol. V (ext.) <ws 
Tod Epuod advavetoavros: avr rod R> xar- 
nyopetv, cp. Aves 1435, Apollod. iii. p. 
291 K. (iv. p. 454 M.), orpepodicety 
(484 n.), mnxavoppadety (Aesch. Cho. 
221), dodoppadety (Phot.), popuoppagpety 
(Aeschin. tii, § 166), Stxoppdarys, Sexop- 
pagos (Bekk. An. 35, 11). 

1484. GAAG: sc. KeAevwy, according to 
the Greek idiom, cp, Herod. vii. 104, 


1489 dv om. V 1491 
1492 Kei) Kady Ald. || do” Ald. 1493 saq. 
Soph. OR. 236 sqq. dmavdG . . par’ 


éodéxecOar . . wOetv 5’ ar’ olkwr. 


1485. Favela: schol. R (not in V) 
Soddos avrod. 

1486. opiwinv: schol. V (ext.) <dvri 
Tod R> <cxadetoy # Su.> dikeA\av <i 
délynv Su.d. 


1488. téyos: schol. R (not in V) voy 
avtl Tod oréyny. 

1489 sqq. As Gottling (Uber d. Re- 
dact. etc. p. 81) suggests, the fate of 
Socrates and his Pensoir may have been 
inspired by the tragedy of the Italian 
Pythagoreans, whose aristocratic bearing 
had made them unpopular with the 
local democracies, and who were burned 
to death in their house at Croton just 
before the beginning of the Pelopon- 


a a 
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counsel me, whether I should have the law of them,—or some other 


way that seems good to thee. (Putting his ear to the statue) 
Thy advice is good, forbidding me to vamp up suits; but, rather, 
with dearest speed, to put the torch to the house of the babblers. 
(Shouting) Hither, hither, Xanthias, bring out a ladder and 
mattock, and scale the Reflectory, and dig up the roof, an you 
love your master, till you topple it down upon their heads. And 
let some one fetch me a lighting torch; and I'll see that many 
an one of them shall pay their debt to me to-day,—for all that 
they are knaves and canters. (XANTHIAS ascends the roof, and 
applies his mattock to the tiles and rafters. STREPSIADES ascends 
after him, and applies his torch to the fragments of the rafters. 
Some flame, and much smoke ensue.) 

Discip.e I. (Rushing out of the house) Ah me, ah me! 

STrepPs. (From above in tragic style) My torch, ’tis thine to 
vent a mighty flame. 

Disc. I. (Yo SrrepstapDEs) Sirrah, what make you there ? 

Strers. What? Merely this: I’m talking logic with the 
rafters of the house. 


Biicheler (N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 677) assigns 1493, 14954 to first scholar, 
1497, 1499, 1505 (as in V) to second scholar, 1502, 1504 to Socrates (as 
in RV Ald.) ; cp. G. Schwandke, De Nub. prior. p. 127 1493 pal} 
eis 7 pA. is prefixed in V 1494 o7zp* is prefixed in RV 14954 
In V ¢uA. is prefixed: in R there is no mark of a change of speaker 


1495 In R ov is prefixed: in V fav? : in Ald. ST. 


a : eg 
aitias V (on margin yp. oixias) 


1496 oixias] 


nesian war, 


ep. Polyb. ii. 39, Plut. 


~ De gen. Socr. § 138, Diog. L. viii. 39. 


1489. ésBadyns: schol. V (ext.) dv7t 
Tov émiBddyns avrots thy olkiayv. Very 
similar is Ach. 510 sq. 

1490. tis: often in a command, cp. 
Ach. 571 n. For a criticism of orders 
so expressed cp, Xen. Cyr. iii. 4 §§ 49 sq. 

1491. twa: often in a threat, cp. 
Vesp. 1327 n., Ran. 628, 

€pov: cp. 699 n., 1308. 

ees kel 7b68pa KTvN.: cp. Vesp. 
1333, Aesch. Sept. 447 kel ordpapyds 
€or dyav. 

GdAafdves: cp. 102 n., Ach. 63 n. 

1493. Schol. V (ext.) (wa@nrijs Dw- 
xpdrous)* <é&épxerai> els r&v pidocdgwy 
[in R, on 1495]. 

tot tod: cp. 543 n. 

1494. Upyov: cp. 1345 n. 


iévat: the simple verb is tragic, and 
does not occur elsewhere in Aristophanes 
in the pres, infin. (tewac Hecl. 346, i€uny 
Eq. 625, tes Vesp. 355, ter Pace 159, lets 
Eq. 522, Aves 908) ; for the aor. ep. Ran. 
132 (elvac bis). Many of the forms of 
this verb occur only in compounds ; see 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 291. 

1495. dvOpwre: for the absence of & 
ep. Ach, 464 n. 

tt 8’ &ddo y’ H: cp. 1287 n. 

1496. Schol. V (ext.) duadéyoua, domrep 
Kal 6 Lwxpdrns pn [225] ‘‘ depoBard 
kal mepippov® roy ov.’ This line and 
1503 create a difficulty, if they are 
assigned (as in R) to the ‘serving-man,’ 
who was not a philosopher, and had 
not heard 225 and 320, to which these 
lines allude, and which were addressed 
by Socrates to Strepsiades. On the other 
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MA@HTH> B 
olwor, tis Huav wupTorEl THY OlKlaD ; 
XTP. exeivos obrep Ooipdriov eihypare. 
M. B. azroneis azrodets. 
Lr, TOOT avTo yap Kal Bovrouat, 
jy 1 opsvin por wn Mpod@ Tas édridas, 1500 
) éy® mpotepov mas éxtpaxndcdG Tecwr. 
TOK. obtos, ti moves éredv, obml Tod Téyous ; 
STP. depoBata Kal mepippova tov *duov. 
TOK. olpoe tddas, Seiavos arrotrviyjcopat. 
M. B. éya S€ Kaxodaipav ye KataxavOjoopat. 1505 
=TP. ti yap pabortes tods Oeods bPpitere, 


kal ths Ledrnvns eoxotreicbe tHhv ESpayr ; 


1497, 1499 In RV co is prefixed: MA. Ald.: MAO. B Beer 


1497 ipov R 


V cw is prefixed 
RV Su. sv. vy, recte sv. cpuvinv 


1498 In RV Ald. orp* is prefixed 
1499” In RV Ald. o7p* is prefixed || kat om. 


1499 In 


1500 por om. Su. s.v. Hv, recte 8.v. 


A 
opuwinv || euridas R: euaridas V ; a very curious error, perhaps induced by 


an unfortunate reminiscence of 157. 


Some argue that there is a survival 


here of some scene in the first edition, in which mosquitos played a part 


1501 éextpayiducPo V 
|| oréyous V 


hand, if the lines are assigned to Strep- 
siades, he must have been on the roof, 
and 1490 has been taken to imply that 
he intended to remain on the ground. 
G. Schwandke (De Nub. prior. p. 128) 
argues that the lines are from the first 
edition, in which the end of the play 
was admittedly different (Hypothesis 
VII.). But there is really no evidence 
that Strepsiades did not ascend the roof 
after the ‘serving-man’ had loosened 
the rafters. The fire was to be applied, 
not to the foundations of the house, but 
to the rafters, otherwise there would be 
no point in using an axe at all; the fire 
alone would have completed the ruin. 
Besides, if the house was burnt from 
below, serwus egregiae erga dominum 
obedientiae iniustas poenas flammis 
solueret (Weyland, De Ar. Nub. pp. 40 
sq.). The fact is forgotten, as is so 
often the case, that the incident is from 
a play, and that ‘the scene’ was not set 
on fire; the conflagration was probably 
carefully confined to some shavings on 


1502 In RV Ald. co" is prefixed || zoets V 
1503 In V Ald. gav? ox is prefixed; in R out 


1504 


the roof. Strepsiades’ tags of Socratic 
lore are exactly paralleled by Sganarelle’s 
caricaturing of Marphurius (Moliére, Le 
Mariage forcé, v.) while he is beating him. 
For the use to which the Proscenium is 
put here see Capps, Zrans. of Am. Phil. 
Ass, xxii. p. 77 n. 2. 

Staderrodoyotpat: a jest card map- 
wvuulay, since the compound is a com- 
bination of diadéyouae and derrodoya 
(320 n.), cp. Plato, Soph. 245 8 éa- 
KptBodoyetc@ar, Thuc. viii. 63 § 4 xKowwo- 
NoyetcAat. There is also a jest on e- 
mrivew ‘to reduce to dust,’ with reference 
to the rafters of the roof. 

1497. wuprodet: a magnificent word, 
generally used of devastation of a country 
by means of fire and sword, ep. Vesp. 
1079 n., Herod. viii. 50. 

1498. Boipariov: cp. 497 sq. 

1499. dmodets: for the omission of 
the pronoun cp. Ach. 470 n. 

kal: frequent after atrd rofro, in 
comedy (Hg. 180, Lys. 46, 888, Thesm. 
81, Ran. 73) and in tragedy (Soph. 
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Disc. IT. (Rushing owt) Alas! who ravages our house with flame? 

Streps. He whose cloak you filched. 

Disc. II. (Gasping) You'll be our death, you will. 

Streps. That’s just what I want to be, unless (striking an 
attitude) my mattock prove a traitor to my hopes; or I, ere that, 
topple over and crack my neck. 

Socr. (Rushing out) Hallo! you there upon the roof, what 
are you at? 

Streps. (Striking an attitude) ‘I tread the air and look down 
on the sun,’ 

Socr. (Gasping) Alas, alas! poor wretch, I shall be stifled. 

Disc. Il. And I, hapless wight, shall be a carbonado. 

Streps. (Jo the retreating philosophers) What led you to 
insult and flout the Gods, and spy out the moon’s whereabouts ? 


In RV Ald. cw“ is prefixed: assigned to MA. by Reisig 1505 In R 


pa? is prefixed: in V ér* pur’ : in other codd., Ald. the line is assigned 
to Chaerephon, which may be due to the mention of his name in 104, 
1465: Beer, Fritzsche, v. Leeuwen also assign 1499, 1505 to him, wrongly, 
in my opinion, cp. Hiller, Hermes, viii. p. 449 (who thinks the name may 
have come from the first edition) || ye om. V 1506 és rovs Deots V: 
pabav bBpile tov y cis t. 0. Ald.: pabdv® bBpiferov y cis 7. 6. AM: 
pabovr’ eis 7. 6. bBpiferov codd. dett. al.; but the address is general, and 


is not confined to the two disciples 
codd. dett. al. ras édpas 


Trach. 600), cp. Plut. Lweuwll. 14 § 4 
avTd yap, én, TotTo Kat Bovdowat. 

1500. Schol. V (intramarg. ext.) <év7l 
rod R> [el or dv Su.] uh KAacby. <raira de 
Beyer eumirpav thy cxodrhy Tod Lw- 

xparous Su. s.vv. Fv and cuwinv.> 
' 1501. éxtpaxndtc8S: schol. V (intra- 
marg. ext.) <avrt rod R> KAdow <rhy 
tpaxnrov R>, ep. Lys. 705, Plut. 70. 

1502. otros: Weyland (De Ar. Nub. 
p. 41) thinks that this line proves there 
was only one person on the roof. If so, 
1487-9 cannot be in their proper place 
(as, indeed, Weyland believes) ; but, as 
Socrates is addressing only one person, 
I fail to see why he cannot say, ‘you 
there, on the roof.’ Probably Strepsiades 
was standing towards the front of the 
roof of the Proscenium, while Xanthias 
was plying his axe at the back. 

éredv: cp. Vesp. 8 n. 

réyous: for the use of the direyla 
here see Nieijahr, De re scaen. p. 36. 

1503. Schol. V (adscr. ext.) rpds rovs 
Abyous av’rod [-Gv MS.]. If, as seems 


1507 éecxoreiofov AO dett. al. || 


probable, the earlier scene (225 sq.), to 
which there is reference here, belonged 
to the first edition, it seems to follow 
that the later belonged to the same 
edition, in spite of the statement in 
Hypothesis VII. that the end of the 
play was rewritten in the second edition. 
On this question see Joél (Der echte Sokr. 
etc. ii. p. 834), who argues that 225 sqq. 
were added in the later edition. But 
all such hypotheses are without evid- 
ence; it does not follow that, because 
the Exodus is new, every line in it was 
rewritten. 

1504. Se(Aatos: cp. 12 n. For the 
whole line ep. Plut. 850. 

amromviyjcopat: schol. V (adscr. ext.) 
bd Tod Kamvod <dndovéri RD. 

1505. Schol. V (adscr. ext.) <é&épyerar 
Ruth.> @repos piddcodos. 

1506. ri yap: cp. Vesp. 334 n. 

pabdvres: cp. ib. 251 n. 

bBpltere: a double entente, cp. UBpiorhs 
1068 


1507. torxometode: schol. V (adser. 
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KOP. Stwxe, wate, Bddre, ToAAaY ovveKa, 
pdducta § eidas Tovs Beors ws HOdixovr. = 
a 5) la 
hryeic® ew: Keydpevtar yap peTpiws TO ye THME- 


pov xiv. 


1510—11 


3 


1508 sq. In RV Epps is prefixed: Beer assigns the lines to the Chorus: 
others (eg. Gottling, Ber. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 1856, p. 32), with Ald., to 


Strepsiades 


1508 wate BadrrAc V etc.: rate om. R || ovvexa RV cett. 


1509 v.l. schol. R ovs 48ikovv (implying dedims, cp. Biicheler, N. Jahrb. 


ext.) éml rivos éxetrat, kal ms Kal dia 
Th weve. 

epav: a double entente, cp. Thesm. 
133, Herod. ii. 87. There is also an 
allusion to 171 (Herod. vii. 37, Eur. 77. 
193, Herc. 404), 

1508. Schol. V (adscr. ext.) mpds Tov 
(HavOlav) <olxérnvy R> (6 ‘Epuns) os rar 
procbgpwy gevydvTwy dia 7d Tip. So, 
in V, ‘Epuys appears among the dramatis 
personae, and Xanthias is called his 
oikérns, a very curious supposition, which 
seems to have been based on a stupid 
misinterpretation of 1478 sqq., where 
1482 ¢l0’ &6 re co Soke? is assigned to 
Hermes (cp. Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. 


retract. i. p. 17). It is impossible to 
suppose (with Beer, Zahl d. Schausp. 
pp. 118 sq.) that Hermes was a character 
in the first edition, in virtue of his role 
as Adyios. 

Stoke, . . Bade: a cry of no quarter, 
‘kill, kill, kill, kill’ (Ach. 280 n.). 

ToANGv otvexa: cp. 6 n. 

1509. Schol. R (not in V) ypdderat 
kal ods 7dlkour. 


@s: only here, after ofa, in a tri- 
meter, unless Put. 119 is an instance. 
Perhaps more justifiable if, as Beer 
proposes, 1508 sq. are assigned to the 
Chorus. Possibly, as in Ald., the lines 
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First Leaprr. (Zo STREPSIADES) Pursue, smite, pound them 
—for many reasons, and, above all, because you know that they 
wronged the Gods. (Zo the first division of the Chorus) Lead 
forth ; for to-day we have performed our réle in seemly fashion. 


(Exeunt omnes.) 


Ixxxiii. p. 689. 7) 
are written as one line 
reads efvax (cp. Plato, Cratyl. 396 p) 


1510 je- ends this line in V: in R 1510 sq. 
1511 ye om. RV || 72v] Moeris (s.v. tipepov) 


should be assigned to Strepsiades, since 
tovs Geods UB. and Tos Geods ws 76. 
correspond, I have followed Beer, with- 
out endorsing his objection that Xanthias 
could not know that the Socratics 
despised the gods, and that, being a 
slave, he oak not care if they did. 
1511. perplws: schol. V (adser. ext.) 
olov dpxer@s exer 7] THhuwepov Tuépa <Scov 
dpx. éxew 7H T. Nuéoe Ruth.>. For a 
similar ending cp. Thesm. 1226 sq. ; 
apparently imitated by ‘Socrates’ in 
Plato, Phaedr. 278 B obKoiv Hdn weratcOw 
perplws Quiv Ta wept Tov Adywv, which 
reminds one of the magnificent passage 
in Shak. Tempest rv. i. 148 sqq. ‘Our 


revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air,’ etc. 

75 tHpepov: for the article, which is 
not so used elsewhere in Aristophanes, 
ep. Plato, Cratyl. 396 p. 


There is an interesting subscription 
in V: xKexédora [kexd\Anra MS.] éx 
tév [rod MS.] ‘HXrodépou* rapayéypamrrac 
ék Tv Paewvod [Paetvouv MS.] cal Dup- 
bwaxov kal dAdXwy twdv. On this see 
Introd. p. lxiii., Schneider, De wet. schol. 
JSont. p. 11, Rutherford, 4 Chapter etc. 
p. 35, R. Schnee, Hin Beitrag zur Kritik 
d. Aristophanesscholien, p. 34. 
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16. dverporodet: schol. V (inf.) Kav tots dveipois immous mepivoe? [R: 
-eis V]* Tovréctiv, ovrw (rpooréernke) TH Tpdypate (kal orw wept imrovs) 
eoroveakey, date kal kaGevdwy [R: -ovta V] dveipara wept irrwv [-ovs R] 
Opav, dverporoXeiv St kal overpirrew tatty Suevivoxev [GAO SE ears 7d 
ov., kat dAXo 7d ov. R], (tt) 7d pev dverporoAciv ext trav evirviov SpdvTwv, 
Td S€ dveipdrrev ert tov Sid vuxrds atroudtws dapievtov yovov [yovnv 
Su.] (| omit a sentence which the curious may find in Diibner). For the 
sense cp. 27, Eg. 809, Dem. iv. § 49 (of Philip’s building of castles in 
Spain) kat roAAd toradr’ dvetporoAe? ev TH yvopy. Joél (Der echte u. d. 
Xen. Sokr. ii. 2 p, 823) sees a ‘Cynic’ allusion here; ep. Xen. Mem. i. 6 
$ 14, Oec. 11 §§ 4 sq., Antisth. fr. 80 Mullach. The Cynics were wont to 
illustrate their ra:defa by means of the analogy of horses; their trainer of 
youth was compared with the irmixds (Xen. Mem. iv. 4 § 5). This trait, 
as Joél holds, may have suggested to Aristophanes the characteristics of 
Phidippides. The allusion seems to me very fanciful, 

23. xowmatiav: schol. V (ext.) xormatias immovs éxdAovv, ols ey- 
Kexdpaxtac [R, Su.: -yOac V] 7d K crovxeiov, ds <Kal R> capyddpas [R: 
as apd. V] Tods éyKexapaypevovs [éxovras R] rd T: (7d yap T Kal TOK 
Xapacodpevov cav éeyov <Kalt kérma Dind.: Su. is corrupt here>’ ai de 
xapdfers adras kal pexpe Tod viv [ere Kal viv Su.] ow(ovras eri Tots 
immo. ovfevyvupevov yap Tod K Kat C 7d cyjpa Tov éveryKovta apiOpov 
Stvatat voeicGar [xatavocicbar Sidwow Su.; in some codd, 6. being 
omitted], of mponyeirac 7d KR [kérra Su. in cod. A]: rapa yap Tots 
ypappaturtais ottw diWarKerat, Kal KaXeirac Korma [7d komma 7d ¥ Su. 
in cod. A] 7d évevyjxovra. tives 5¢ Korratiav éEnyjoavto Tov KérTovTa 
Kai KowWaivovta [koAdfovra MS.: om. Su.] tais drdais 1d aos, od 
Sedvtws torWépevor. ode yap PBovkepddovs [-as MS., Su.] Kadodpev 
Sia 7d popdiyy tovatrnv éxew, dAAG dia TO otrw KEexapdxOa, oios, 
ofpat, Kat 6 TOU “AXAc~dvdpov tod Maxeddvos immos iv @ TedevTHTavTe 
tiv Bovkepdraay “Ar€~avdpos [Bovxépadrov “Arefdvoperav MS., Su.] 
extirev, evtddiov aito THs aperns xapifouevos wdAww); see Su. sv. a 
good specimen of “the lore chewed by blind scholiasts o’er and o’er.” The 
learned pedagogue seems to have fancied that ‘ (the symbol for 90, cp. 
Kiihner-Blass, Gram. § 183) was produced by a combination of T and 9; for 
other explanations see Diibner’s note, and especially A. M. Jannaris, Clas. 
Quart. i. pp. 37 sqq. Such marks (éyxatpara, ripwa xXapdypaura, cp. 
Anacreontea, 26 B.4 év toy ious pév trot | tupds xdpayp’ éxoverv) on horses 
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were common, For capddpas cp. 122, 1298, Hg. 603, Herod. i. 139 ; other 
marks were a serpent, a caduceus, or a crown. The kom7artias, which is 
classed with the Majéos (imos) and Kevravpidys in Lucian, Adv. indoct. § 5, 
is said to have come from Corinth, while the capddpas was Sicyonian 
(A. Schlieben, Die Pferde d. Altertums, p. 122, Daremberg et Saglio, Dect. 
ii, p. 800 a). 

On character-names in -fas cp. Ach. Introd. p. liii (5). 4 

81. Sidpickou: schol. V (ext.) dudpicxor [-ovs R: -ov V] kahet TO oKevos 
ev & [éf’ 6 R] (08) tvioxor eferrGres eAatvovow, stmoKopwotiKGs (d€ eirev 
Sua 7d Kovddovs efvar Kal puxpods Tois dywvirtiKovs) ; 80 also in Su. 8.v. 
The diminutive rather implies that the body of the car was small, and 
consequently far too expensive. Schol. V continues "Apuvias (58) Tov rept 
(rods) tmmovs éotiv érraikérwv. (ueuvyntas S€ adTov Kat év Tots ZhyEi 
[1267 n.], vov Sé od éxetvou KabdparOar BovAdcpevos éuvnpovevoev avTor, 
GXAd Tov TéTE GpxovTa Siactpew Tpoarpotpevos TH Exeivou mpoonyopia. 
expyoato. téte yap jpxev "Apewvias tod IIpovdrous vids. eet ov Tovs 
"AOnvaiovs mpdtepov Kwumdeiy Tov dpxovta 6 vouos exddvev [an allusion 
to the supposed law of Antimachus, cp. Ach. 1150 n.], ddaiperes pev Tod T, 
mpoo bees (2) S& Tod v, tapatpepas dAtyov "Apuviay airdv elrev avtt Tov 
*Apewviav), On this scholium see H. Liibke, Obs. crit. in hist. uet. Gr. com. 
p. 13. If, as is probable, this line comes from the first edition of the play, 
Isarchus was then Archon, and the improbable suggestion of the scholiast 
falls to the ground. The writer was probably misled (as the author of 
Hypoth. V. was), by the fact that Cleon is spoken of as being still alive in 
591 (belonging to the first edition) ; see Biicheler, N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 684. 
He actually did die in the archonship of Aminias, or rather, a few months 
later, in that of his successor. 

46. Meyaxdéous: schol. V (intramarg, int.) <obros tov yévous Hv Tov 
*AAKpawwvidav R>: eurAaciace <8¢ R> 7d dvopa <eipwvevdmevos Ald.> ; 
an imaginary genealogy, cp. Ach. 614 n. 

Megacles was a well-known name in the family of the Alcmaeonidae, 
who are taken here as a type of the bluest blood at Athens, cp. Alciphr. 
lil. 61, 2 (=iii. 25 § 2 Schepers) “AvOepuiwvos vids Tov tAovewTatov TOV 
*"AOnvnow Kat “ALiobéas THs Kata yévos ek MeyaxXéous oppnpévys: in like 
manner (in Lucian, Tim. § 22), enriched slaves, called Pyrrhias or Dromo, 
adopted the names Megacles or Megabazus. The best known Megacles were 
(1) the son-in-law of Clisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon (Herod. vi. 125, 
where see Stein’s pedigree of the family) ; and (2) the son of the legislator 
Clisthenes, who was the father of Dinomache, the mother of Alcibiades. 
The latter Megacles is celebrated in Pind. P. vii. Kirchner (Prosop, Att. ii. 
pp. 53 sq.) identifies Strepsiades’ father-in-law here with Meg. (vii), the 
son of Meg. (vi.) “AAwrexHOev, who won at Olympia in 436 Bo. (ep. 
Boeckh, Comm. in Pind. p. 303, Gilbert, Beitr. p. 166 n. 14, Wilam. Arist. 
wu. Athen, i. p. 111 n. 20). 

The equestrian tastes of Alcibiades probably moved the poet to connect 
Phidippides with his family ; but the grandfather is a fiction, as Dinomache’s 
father must have been long dead at this time. Siivern has made too much 
of this line in his attempt to prove his thesis that Phidippides is a disguise 
of Alcibiades. 

52. KwdtdSos: schol. V (ext.) KwAcot [Ruth. : -cot V, -vds R] vads <éore 
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RB, Sud rijs’Agpodirys ofr xadrovpevos, ard rod cupP_eByKdros Tiyv rpoo- 
— nyoptay AaBdv: veavias ydp tis ’Artixds dAods xd Tuppyvdv [R%, Su. : 


-dvvwv V] Kat dexpirns [<év> Seong R] Sovrcbwv (zap airois), épa- 
aOcions adbrod ris Ovyatpos Tod Exovtos Kal droAvedons, HAGE cis Tv 
oixeiav [Su.: oixiay MS.] [rod éxovros R] (kal) obrws eAevdepwHels [Kat 
R, Su.] edxapurrjpiov ty “Adpodity <ris cwrnpias drodiSods Su> vady 
iSpiocato <eri rhs axris ep ijorep [ad js Su] iprdyn R>* (Kwdrds 88 
€KAHOn Ste Obovros Tov icpéws ["Iwvos Su.] tepeiov KwAjv [iepetov KwAfjs 
MS., Su.] tépaE tpmratev [eEjprace Su.] Kal er exeivy [Su.: éréxewva 
MS.] to Tory érexaber On [exdOurev Su.], S0ev 6 réros Kwdtds éxdA7On). 
Schol. R adds (with Su.) KwArdda S€ rpoonydpevoe tdv térov amd Tov 
KkéAwv & ev Tois Serpois KaTeroveiTo. 

There is a scholium in R, on Lys. 2, which is also in Su.: KwArddos 
"Adpodirns iepdv éore ev tH “Atrixy: 6 S& témos Kadeirar Kwdrds: éore 
yap éxxeipevos <kal> dpuotos avOpirov KéAw. Kal ot évorxodyres KéAcor. 
The Tyrrhenians of the scholiast were the Pelasgians settled on Mount 
Hymettus (Herod. vi. 136, Diimmler in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyhl. i. p. 2737. 
7). For the religious import of the ‘fettering of the limbs’ cp. ib. line 12. 
The temple of Aphrodite on Cape Colias was much frequented by women, 
and, from this fact, Aphrodite was called Colias, cp. Lys. 1.c., Herod. viii. 
96 KwArddes S& yvuvaikes epetpotor ppvEover, Farnell, Cults etc. ii. p. 655, 
Diimmler, ib, p. 2736. Frazer (on Paus. i. 1 § 5) finds the site on Cape 
Cosmas ‘a low narrow tongue of land which projects into the sea with a 
steep shelving beach, about three miles to the south-east of St. George,’ the 
site of the ancient Phalerum. The priest of the Colian Aphrodite was an 
important person, as he had a seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C.I.A. iii. 
no. 329). 

TeverudXiSos: schol. V (ext.) (ot péev tov) wept rv *Adpodirny 
(a€voto. Oe@v piav eivar, did TO yeverews adriy evar Tois dvOpwrous 
aitiay, mpoicrapevny TOV ydpwv Kal TOV ert Tois ydpors protnpiwy, dOev 
kal mapa Tots “Pwyaiors Bevepis yeverpixis [Bev. MS.] év tots Pdpous exriv. 
dOev Kat év Sevtépais Oerpodopiafotcais [really in Lys. 2] “Apurropdvns 
pépvyntat TotTo, obtw mov Aéywv “GAN ei tis . . Kwdsédos Tevervd- 
Aises”). Schol. R has merely daipwv wepl tHv ’A., THs yevéerews epopos 
[aircos Su.]; but Aphrodite was probably herself called I’., cp. Frazer, ib., 
Gruppe, Myth. p. 1356 (this is questioned by Farnell, ib.). I’. was properly 
Tevérecpa (cp. "Adpodirn yevérerpa IG. ii. 537, and EideiOua yevéreipa 
téxvwv Pind. N. vii. 3), which meant ‘causing to bear,’ not ‘bearing,’ cp. 
Su. s.v. (who quotes from a different source from V). Kock notes that 
the rough consonant p suits the sense of 50, while A gives a liquid effect 


/ to 52. 


64. =dvOirmov: schol. V (ext.) peya ppovotoa rdvtws ert TO rpoydvy 
MeyaxXe? 7H vexjoavte tpis OAdtpria, Kai d¢ immotpodiavy KateOovre 
[rot immov V: tov irmov R; perhaps a lemma, which has been incorporated 
with the text, cp. Zacher, Handschr. p. 669] <td trmov Zacher, ib. p. 672>, 
éret kat KaddAias 6 Sadodyos 6 év TH lepa oToAG mpoeAOov [R: eABav 
V] ext rHv pdxynvy [R: peyédAnv V] cis MapaOdva Kat dpurtetoas Kara 
tav BapBdpev tpis ?Odvpria viwjoas Gppate tov vidv éxdderev “Trrd- 
vixov? (Aéyerae 8¢ todTov rAovTicat [Palmerius for vexjoar] padiora, 
aixpaddrov twds ev TH paxyn Tov PBapBapwv tporeAOovros aiTG Kat 
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nvicavtos Onoavpdy ext purO@ dv kat avrov VoTEpov daréxrewvev 6 
KadAlas): id. (int.) EdvOurros pev (ody) eyevero TlepuxAéous rariip. 
obdty 88 viv [R: ovde viv V] mpos atrdv emixowwvei [R: exowwver V] 
7d Aeydpevov, (rhipv ei pH dpa Sid Kowrvpay, iv <erpapiev SobAny obcay 
pytépa yeverOa. tod MeyaxAéous [Dind. : TlepuxAéous Meyaxdéous evan 
pntépa MS.], 7d dvopa 75 BavOirrov mapetAngev viv Suvdpevov dppo- 
tépous Sydacar: Spipéa yap kal doreia 7a Tis Kwppdias TKoppara), 
Xanthippos was a common name among the Alcmaeonidae, e.g. the father 
and son of Pericles were so called. I do not agree with Stivern (Uber Ar. 
Wolken, p. 59) who sees in this name an allusion to Alcibiades, who was 
brought up in the house of Pericles; nor again, with Joél (Der echte Sokr. 
etc. ii. p. 829) who finds here a sneer at Socrates’ wife, who met with little 
approval among the Cynics. 

96. mvuyeds: schol. V (ext.) Kupiws mvvyeds e€vOa ot avOpaxes éxovrTas 
Kal mvtyovrat. Tatra S& mpdtepos Kparivos ev Iavorrais dpdpare [i. p. 
60 K.; ii. p. 102 M., Bergk, Rell. Com. Att. pp. 164 sqq., H. Diels, Fr. d. 
Vorsokrat.2 p. 223] wept “Immwvos tod didocdpov Kkwpmdav aitov Aéyeu’ 
ad’ 08 croxatopevot tives hac Ste pndewtas €xOpas xdpuv “Apiotoddavys 
Fixev ert rHv tov NeheAGy roinow, ds ye pate iduov pate appdtrov, GdAXAG 
pende mpds ev éykAnpa HAGE Loxpatovs* Svo yap Kar’ avtov Tatra mpoGels 
éykArpata, TO Tepl TOV ovpavod, ws éoTL TVLyets, Kal Ws ikavds EoTL TOV 
qttw Adyov SiddoKxew Kal Tov KpeitTova, TO pev Kowwdv TOV drdocddur 
ardvrwv erjpyayev éykAnpa, pativeras odv 6 “Irrowv kai ert tobTwv Kwomdny- 
Onvar POdoas, Td dé ovde [6 6 7d eyKAnpa Tot 5 MS.] 7d cdvoAov emu- 
kowwvel pirooodia [-av MS.]- od yap TotTo erayyéAAovtrat ot hirdcodor, 
Sevvods mounvery Aeyewv* iSiov Sé€ TovTo padrAov pyTopiKys, <@s> ex” ap- 
ghotepors Tov hiAdcodov [piAov MS.] xaGapeverv. R has merely ovtws 6 
KpiBavos* Kupiws drov ot dvOpaxes cuvrviyovtat’ 816 erideyer “ Hpets & 
avOpaxes.” Reyer 8 Tov hovpvov. (Also Su. sv. rvuyedts, Zacher, Handschr. 
p. 671.) Aristophanes himself attributes the mviyevs to Meton in Aves 
1001 ; the idea, if not the word, was really due to the Ionic philosophers, 
e.g. Xenophanes (Diels, Vorsokr.? p. 42. 40=Douogr. Gr, p. 348) taught 
that the stars were kindled, and extinguished afresh every day, xaOdrep 
tovs adv@pakas, a passage justifying Aristophanes’ jest, which is a deliberate 
confusion of men with the stars, the real av@paxes. In Plato, Phaedo 99 Bz, 
Socrates (or Plato) turns the tables on Aristophanes by ridiculing such 
theories himself: 6 pév tis Sivyv repitiGels TH yj iad Tod ovpavod peeve 
On move THY ynv, 6 Sé dorep Kapddrw TAaTEia BaOpov Tdv dépa bmrepetder. 
As the scholiast suggests, Aristophanes was indebted for the idea to 
Cratinus, who, in his Panoptae, ridiculed the ‘water theory’ of Hippo, 
the ‘sworn-brother’ of Diogenes of Apollonia. From this play Aristophanes 
may have got the whole idea of the Clouds; see H. Diels, Sitzwngsb. Berl. 
Akad., 1891, p. 581 n. 1. 

109. Schol. V (inf.) (ov« eioty iro. paciavol, GAekTpvdves péevTou" 
immou O€ tives eioly adexrpvdvas Kexapaypévor. Tovtovs ody Aéyer, 
Aewydpas 8% dvopa Kipiov évds tov "AOnvynct mporodtevcapévwv téte: 
matnp dé otros tv “Avdoxidov rod pyTopos* adnAov 8& «i Kat opvea 
etpepey 6 A. éore d€ dvopa tov imrotpopyodvtwv *AOivnow); cp. Su. 
s.v. The authority for dacvavds = adextpudv is unknown, and is probably 
a figment. Schol. R (which is also in Su.), seems to be from a different 
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source: Pacis rotapos UvOias, drov Kadol immror yivovtar, Aewydpa 
S€ ws immotpéddov péuvytar: ot S& wept ’Apiorapyov [Ruhnken; ’Apyxi- 
Aoxov MS.] dpvidwv te yévos A€yovse Tors gacravors: || 7) pacravor 
Aéyovrat of Exovres TH punpp Hacravdv éyKexapaypevov imrou [cp. 23 
Appendix]; see Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, s.v. Herodian (in 
Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 459) distinguishes daciavoi ‘horses’ from dacia- 
vixoi ‘pheasants,’ but the distinction may have been due to a misunder- 
standing of the jest in Aves 68: in fact ‘Phasian horses’ were probably a 
figment, and so Athenaeus thought (387 4). 

144. XatpepGvta: schol. V (ext) Tov dyav yvwpinwv LVwoxparovs 6 X. 
(ovdey 52 adrod Siacérworas [sic] [Soxe? cbferOar Su] tov cvyypappdrov: 
Soxe? S& yevérOar repiPepyos [rapd- MS.: ravu Oeppds Su.] cal opddpa 
exOpedoar TO ddeAGw* Kai Pyor Zevopdv [Mem. ii. 3 § 18] tov Vwoxpdrnv 
cuvayovta avrods eye as ovdev dPOarpav [dvopatwv MS.] ddedos ein 
ei pay ovpdpovotev [cvpdpwvoiev Su.], ovde yep@v ovde roddv") Shpov Se 
fv 6 X. Udyrriov [-os MS.]- ro’rw [-o MS.] Kat 7 IlvOia Sone? rdv 
mept TOU Lwxpadtovs xpyopdv cireiv> “codds LodokArjs, coprepos & 
Eupuridys, | avdpdv S& ravrwv Lwxpdryns copdraros [[Lucian], Amor. § 38, 
R; but the latter has cofdrepos: cofds 8 ardvtwv Lwxparys 6 
OnBaios V, a very curious error]. (rotrov [rovrov MS.] ’ArroAXAdvios 6 
Modwv év TO Kata tov dirorddwv eetoOai dyow [rv IvOiav]: robs 
yap IvOcxods xpnopots eLapérpovs eivar, wat [et] eore d€ Tapa KwpiKe 
Tie “<eit> ovyKexpoobat [cvyKexwpicGa. MS.] rots vexpots duvicera” 
[Toup from Diog. L. vii. § 2: to xpnop@ Sdvarac MS.], dre dé Kai Grou 

81d Tpysetpwv wAciovs ciot xpyorpoi, od piv adrAAa Kai re(H Adyo 
AexOevres TH IvOig SHAov [SnAovere MS.}.) 

145. Schol. V (ext.) (dsaBadAer tots pirocddors ds eiteAH (nTobvTas,) 
<bia Td wept TOV odpaviwy Kal Tov adjrAwv det yiverOar TH GjrnoWw 
avrois R>* (80d kat ta és yeAolov xdpuv* || dkAws’) YiAAav [-a R] 
pev ?Arrixds dv [5 R] viv apets YbAAov Kadodpevs 7d S€ AEyopevov 
rowvTov eat, TO mHOonpa THS WIAAnS SiapeTpHoa. ois adtHs Tis 
WiAAys Tociv, drdcovs Tobrouvs wndjreev. <OyjAov S€ dre Siacvpar 
[Ald.: oipac MS.] BovAdpevos 7a tOv pirocddov (yTipata ws irxva Kat 
Abyou pydevds Gia, ratra Kal Ta TowatTa rapeodye. Sid Kal Ta ELhs 
yedolov xdpw aitp AéAexTau R.> (ioréov Se Ste adtompocdmrus cicnyov 
TOs Kwpwdoupévovs Kal Str) yeAoiov xdpiww wapetAnde [-ec MS.] rovro- 
avrixa yoov [8a todro R] ovdé dAAov pépovs epvijoOy [Twos & p. 
R] rod cdparos [7 tovrou R: 7 rod év Exarépp yedAotov Ald.]}. Oo pev 
yap [Xapepov R] peydras efxe [Pabeius exer R] tas opis, 6 é 
{Soxpdtyns R] fadaxpds jv. Aristophanes here illustrates a genuine trait 
of Socrates who fv ixavds dxd tOv mpaypdtwv Tors Adyous ebpioKel 
(Diog. L. ii. § 29); see Plato, Phaedo 60 B sq., Romer, Sitzwngsb. p. 225. 

157 sag. Schol. V (int.) (r@s Svavoeiras wat diadéyerar rept Tov 
épridwv Sua Tov oTdpaTos pbeyyer Oar Kal BopBeiv, 7 dud TOU Cpporvy tov 
[R: ovp- V]; Te yap rowatra tov (wv tpodpiy AapBdver TY TTdparL, 
ovKért S& aito POeyyetat’ Kal ext dd Te TOV TETTiywY TOUTO Kal amd 
trav éyKeAddwv iSseiv, of Kal ottw mpoonyopevOnoav, eet ev adtots Tov 
KéAadov éxovowv. odtoe yap Kal Ta Towatra (ya mdvra Sia Tov or7Oovs 
tiv pwviv rpotevrat [mpoiévar MS.]* édv ody TovTous aBous kal opagais, 
obre 6 éyxéAados obre 6 povorkds TETTLE Ere mpdere THY povynv. wd Kal 
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7a Towaira (oa mavra KaAciras [re] &ropa. Kata THY paxw <...> 
rérpntat, os cot ideiv ert Tov odyKov Kal KavOdpwv Kal <éyx>eAddwv 
kal trav terriyov padtota, oe Sv Kal PbeyyecOur Tpypdtwv a€vovorv 
abrd* éumides d& Kadovvrat) ds [ots R] jpets kwvwras deyopey [in R, on 
159]. The allusion is not properly to Socrates, who cared little for natural 
history (Plato, Phaedr. 230 D), but to Diogenes of Apollonia, who was one 
of the founders of comparative anatomy (C. F. Ranke, De Ar. Nub., 1844, 
p- 24, Diels, Lewkipp. ete. p. 107 n. 35, id. Dowogr. p. 510. 18, etc.) ; see the 
[Hippocratean] tract Aphor. vii. 14 K. (=iv. p. 592 Littré), which was 
influenced by Diogenes. A similar explanation is there given of the sound 
made in sneezing, viz. mrappds yiverar ex THs Kepadjs Siabeppacvopévov 
rod éyxepdAov, 7) Suvypaivopévov tod év TH Kehadg Keveod" UmepxéecTat 
ow 5 éviv, popéer Sé Str bia orevod 7 Sié£0dos adtod eorw. Such 
inquiries were thought ridiculous by the vulgar, as well as by Socrates; but 
they were not contemned by Aristotle (who elucidates this very question of 
the mosquito in Hist. an. iv. 9=535 b 8), nor by the school of Plato, ep. 
Epicrates Com. ii. p. 287 K. (iii. p. 370 M.), who satirizes similar Platonic 
investigations into (gwv te Biov | Sévdpwv te piow Aaxdvwv te yeEvn’ | 
Kar’ év tovros THY KoAoKivTnv | éEyTafov tivds eoTt yévous . . Tpw- 
TioTa pev ovv mavres avavoeis | Tor’ erertynoav, Kal Kv~avres | Xpdvov ovK 
oAiyov Sueppdvregov’ | KGr’ eLaipvys ere xurrTdvtwv | Kal CytovvTwv TOV 
petpaxiwy | Adxavdv tis ebn oTpoyyvAov eivat, | rotav 8 dAXos, déevdpov 
> érepos* | tatta 8 dKxovwv iarpds tis | LuKeAas awd yds Karérapd’ 
avtav | ds Anpodvrwv: an amusing passage, which gives a lifelike picture 
of the usual method of teaching a Nature Lesson in an elementary school. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 847) sees a ‘Cynical’ allusion here, since 
in Diog. L. ii. § 17 a similar theory of sound is attributed to Archelaus, who 
influenced Cynicism. The allusion to Archelaus is admitted by Diels, l.c. 

Demetrius Com. may have imitated this passage (i. p. 796 K.; ii. 
p. 877 M.) when he wrote, in his Sicelia, kat rvy7 AaAovor [ai] tpvydves 
(Ael. NA. xii. § 10). 

177-9. On this vexed passage one may begin by quoting the scholia 
in the two best MSS., R and V. 177. Newrqv: schol. V (int.) ioyv7v 
aroddv' ovK dpy@s Se 7d A.- mpds yap [R: Kat yap V] Thy spoiwow 
tov additwv’ téppa 8 ) TOV Kexavpéevov EVAwY Kovis. 178. Kdpapas 
dBedtoxdy : (int.) KapmvAov roujoas (Kal dorep dyKurtpoedn* dpOoi yap 
ot dBedioxor, Kal “Opunpos [Il. ix. 210, 215] “atrap érei p’ darycev [re] 
kat app’ dBedotow emeipev [erjpev MS.],” GAN ered Berpa pev ovdev Fv 
ws OBeAioxov SeirOat, rpds S€ Td errdaBeoOar Kal dprdoas TL Kal KaTa- 
oxely TovTo jv xpyopwov, opOdv dvra, dyoi, tov oBeXioKov exapyer, 
iva S¢ avrod Kear 7d ipariov Suvnby.) <6 R> SiaBArns (8€ eorw) 
épyaXeiov rodAais edypnorov Téxvais, TO A oroixeip Tapeoixds [-ds R], 
tovTov Td ev pépos evTiBévres, TO Se EreEpov mepidyovres [Ald.: mepi- 
drovres MS.] KvKAous ypddovor [after romoas, R has did 8% rod Kappov 
[Ruth.: kapipas MS.] oBeAtokov [-ov MS.] [kat] ) KAor Kat 4 iaiperis 
[Ruth,: a, MS.] rov ivariou éyévero. || ered?) 6 6, dpAds éorr, Exappev 
avrov iva dv adrot Krepy 7d iudriov]. 179. ék ts mwadalotpas: schol. 
V (int, on BoABods) (eudatvery Sia totrov [-wv V] BodAcras bru masd- 
epdorns jv Lwxpdrys Kav tais wadalotpars ta ToAAG e€nrdfeto, iva 
Tovs mwatdas opyy). ék ths tpawélns (according to the reading of R): 
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schol. R (not in V) rotro rap trévorav elev: avti ydp rod cimeiy 
kareypaye te @ [3 MS.] mpocéxovres ovk erewvijoapev [érw- RI, éx- 
nyeykev ére dd THs Tadaiorpas EAaBev iudriov. SiaBddArAe 8 adrov 
ws mept tas madaiorpas tév waidwy eévexev SuatpiBovra (note that 
the writer read radaiorpas, not tparé(ys, as is written in the text). 
Sdeirero : schol. V (int.) rotro wap trdvoiav erjyayev: ev yap adrdv 
eimetv, peréBarev adriy eis TA GAdita, (dpovov Toto 7H im’ EvardA.8os 
pnGevre wept Lwoxpdrovs “Uryorxdpou pos tiv Aipav oivoxdny éxArcVev.”) 
In Ach, Introd. p. lxv. I have alluded to this passage as an instance 

of what Aristotle calls yéAws ex tod ddvvdrov, and the commentators have 
wasted their ink in trying to make it perfectly intelligible. But even a 
jest should have some basis of verisimilitude, and the picture here is fairly 
well presented in these scholia. The table is that in the laboratory of 
Socrates, around which he summons his scholars, as if to their wonted 
evening collation. But there is no barley-meal, ‘so he takes, as a substitute, 
“light ashes” (or sand, which was used by the athletes for rubbing them- 
selves when hot), which resembles it (schol.), and spreads it over the table ; 
then he seizes a spit, and, as it is useless for its usual purposes, he bends 
it into the shape of a pair of compasses, and from—the palaestra steals the 
notorious (rd tydriov) cloak” tédpay is a surprise for adAduta, and every- 
thing after ex ris is rap timdvocav. The mention of ‘geometry’ has 
reference to Socrates’ devotion to this science, so far as it was practical 
(cp. Xen. Mem. iv. 7 § 2). He held that it should be studied ews ixavéds tis 
yévorto . . yhv petpy opds 7) tapadaPetv 7) rapadotva 7 Siaveipar 
“} €pyov amodeiEarGa. The practical aim of the geometrical demonstration 
here would be obvious to the spectators. The sudden shifting of the scene 
to the palaestra resembles ‘the fine inconsistency of a vision,’ and may be 
paralleled by Vesp. 16 sqq., where an eagle is suddenly translated into 
Cleonymus. To give point to the transformation-scene, there may have 
been some gossip as to Socrates’ having, in a fit of absence of mind, carried 
off some stranger’s cloak from the dodvr7p.ov of a palaestra. There is a 
similar jest about Socrates in Eupolis (i. p. 355 K.; ii. p.552 M., quoted in 
the scholium, where oivoxonv éxAeWev is a surprise for péos te eueAwev) : 
and about his shadow Chaerephon in the Apdyara (or Kévravpos, according 
to Wilam. Obs. crit. p. 19 n.), i. p. 467 K. (ii. p. 1062 M.). Possibly Amipsias’ 
Connus, fr. 9 (i. p. 572 K.; ii. p. 703 M.), line 2, is an allusion to the same 
incident. Humour of this kind, touching great men, has caused laughter 
in all ages. Thus, in Paris, during the troubles of 1848, a play was popular, 
in which an eminent French publicist maintained the proposition ‘Il n’y a 
_qwun moyen de légitimer ce vol, c’est de l’universaliser’ (Deschanel, Htudes 
sur Aristoph. p. 121). As éradapyoaro suggests legerdemain, probably the 
‘scene was helped by silent gestures, and other hocus-pocus, and Socrates 
may pretend to appropriate things at a distance, after the manner of Thales, 
‘the distance-taker’ (S. R. Winans, Am. J. of Phil. xvi. pp. 73 sqq.); or, 
possibly the article with ipdariov may imply that Doiudriov idetreto is a 
proverb, like tirer le mouchoir, meaning to hoodwink one who is not attend- 
ing (Willems, Bull. de ? Acad. roy. de Belg.. 1906, p. 644). The lines seem 
intended to convey the idea that the philosophy of Socrates, like that of 
Biron (Shak, LLL. 1. i. 161), was ‘to study where he well might dine.’ 
Siivern (Uber Ar. Wolken p. 15) points out that throughout there is a 
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deliberate combination of the preparations for a meal which was the Q.E.D. 
—and a mathematical demonstration. Hence the substitution of tpdmefa 
for éoria: and, conversely, of téppa for xdévis, and the transformation of a 
‘spit’ into a duaByrys. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 855) sees a ‘Cynical’ reference, and 
compares Diog. L. vi. § 52, Antisthenes, fr. 107 Mullach, Xen. Mem. iv. 2 
§§ 12 sqq., Plato, Rep. 334 a sq, where the ‘justice’ of the Protrepticus of 
Antisthenes may be covertly alluded to in the phrase xAemtuKy TEXV7. 

Hermann’s emendation @vydriov, which has found much favour, is un- 
sound, unless the text was corrupted before the days of Demetrius (who, Tlepi 
Epunvelas 152. 3, quotes iuarioy bpeiAr. as an instance of zap rpoodoxiav) 
and Epictetus (Dissert. iv. 11 § 20 dAXd Aéyer “Apirroparys “ rods OXprOvTas 
rovs dvurodirous héyw.” Heyer yap avtdv Kal depoBaretv, Kat ex THS 
mwadatcrpas KAerrev Ta ivatia, cp. Romer, Sitzwngsh. pp. 231 sqq.-). 
Besides, éo7épas shows that there is no serious mention of a palaestra 
here, since they were closed before the evening ; and, even if they were 
open, it is not easy to understand the details of Socrates’ legerdemain, 
quae subaudiuerunt interpretes suo arbitrio (Bachmann, Conj. p. 139). What- 
ever the meaning of the episode may be, it is interesting as throwing some 
light upon the ‘ new learning’ which, though not formally recognized in the 
schools, was at this time being circulated by the Sophists in the palaestrae 
and gymuasia, cp. Plato, Hipp. ma. 286 B, P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 30 
n. 4, pp. 231 sqq. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that Demetrius J.c. strangely connects 
this episode with the measuring of the ‘jumping flea,’ viz. 6 “Apurroddvns 
knpov Siarygas, pyoiv, eira SiaBytnv AaBov Krd. 

263 sag. The Parodus of the Nubes may be divided into two parts. 

I. 263-313. 263-74: the appeal of Socrates to the Clouds to vouchsafe 
their presence. Ode 275-90: a loud thundering is heard, and a voice 
issues from behind the scenes; the Clouds consent to shake off their dewy 
nature, and to show themselves to mortals. It has been suggested that at 
288 sqq., some of the choristers appear on the Theologeum, clothed in 
white, fleecy garments. If so, they are visible to the spectators, but not 
to Socrates or Strepsiades (but see 288 n.). 291-7: though Socrates 
cannot see the Clouds, their voices tell him that they have hearkened to 
his invocation. Antode 298-313: the invisible chorus replies to the 
invocation, as in the Ode. 

II. The division is not clear as there are no lyrical elements. At 357 
the entrance of the chorus is complete, and from this point, they play a 
merely passive part, such as cannot be exampled elsewhere in the early 
comedies. The rest of the scene occupies the place of an Agon, between the 
Parodus and the Parabasis, and Mazon holds that it isan Agon. During 
314-57 Socrates begins to instruct his pupil concerning the Clouds, whom 
he sees defiling before him. Strepsiades prostrates himself before the new 
goddesses (356 sq.). The dances cease, and the First Leader replies to the 
salutation of Strepsiades ; then, addressing Socrates, she assures him of her 
protection. This is an invitation to Socrates to recommence his lessons. 
Thus 358-63 occupy the place of a Catacelensmus, The unusual form of 
the Agon is explained by the economy of the scene. Socrates began his 
instruction during the passage of the chorus; he continues it during the 
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Agon. In ordinary agons, an ode usually announces a new scene, viz. the 
commencement of the debate. This would not be very apt here, as the new 
Scene is only a continuation of that which precedes. Thus Mazon (Comp. p. 
54) divides the act so: 263-357 Parodus ; 358-475 Agon. 

On the other hand, Zielitiski thinks this part of the play unfinished 
in its present form, since the contamination of the first and second editions 
was badly carried out. Thus 316 °—-40* are an insertion in the second 
edition ; 364-411, and 423-6 belong to the Agon of the first edition. The 
original Parodus consisted only of 314-16 *, 340 °-63; 412-22; 427-38. 
The Epirrheme was probably 358-63; 314-164; 340°-57; the Ant- 
epirrheme 412-22; 427-38; the Pnigus (438-56) probably belonged to the 
Agon ; 457-75 he treats as the original Antode of the Agon ; 476 sq. the 
original Cataceleusmus (it certainly has that form). 

Zielinski thus constructs the original Agon. The two Epirrhemes were 
anapaestic; in the Ode the Clouds encourage their pupil; in the Cata- 
celeusmus the First Leader calls upon Socrates to teach Strepsiades the 
secrets of their cult; this is done in the Epirrheme (364-411). The 
pupil listens to the explanation of natural phenomena, and expresses his joy 
thereat, in the Pnigus. In the Antode (457-85) the Chorus express their 
satisfaction at the eiudOeva of Strepsiades ; in the Anticataceleusmus (476) 
they encourage Socrates to go on with his teaching; in the Antepirrheme 
(423-6) Strepsiades is taught that there are other goddesses besides the 
Clouds, viz. ‘‘ Chaos,” etc. The rest of the Antepirrheme is lost. As the 
‘result of all, the fact emerges that Strepsiades has utterly broken with the 
Olympian gods ; the subject of the Antipnigus, if there was one, cannot be 
supplied. 

So much for Zielinski’s ingenious analysis. But in such matters, the 
truth cannot be ascertained. It is possible that the present Parodus does 
represent a contamination of the first and second editions and that it was 
never completed, as Aristophanes abandoned his purpose of producing the 
revised play. It is, at any rate, certain that in its present form it does not 
accord with the usual construction of the Parodi in the early plays. The 
syzygies are not marked ; there are no lyrical interludes ; the Chorus is 
passive throughout, and not a passionate participant in the argument, as in 
the other plays. But I am nota believer in the ‘contamination’ theory 
which German scholars have carried to absurd lengths. The departure 
from precedent in the Parodus of the Clouds was probably intentional, and 
its explanation may be found in the character of the Chorus as goddesses, 
to whom violence was alien. In like manner, the Chorus of Mystae in 
the Frogs differs widely from the usual Choruses : see Introd. pp. xiv. sq. 
~~ 299 saa. Schol. V (ext.) (ratra ody tp ev dvayvworéov ovd’ ws 

éxiberov tov NedheXov 7d ou Bpoddpor viv exAnrréov, GAN ws adr 
Kal aitd mpaypa Snrotv: 7 Kal dpewwov [pev] <div> | ein drorrifew pev 
eis Td mapbévor, fevyvivar de 7d ou Bpopopor TH emupepopevy, iva % 
yoovpevov: éXOwpev ext tiv “AOnvaiav yijv) dp Ppov [ov R] yépovr au. 
{kai yap «i dydorépws 7 edvora vier Oa dvvarat, aXrXx evhnporepov 
ext 5 mpoewpijKkaper. eloly ody at Negéhas waduy Tapaxehevopevat, 
kat dacly “dbAar duBpov tAnpwHcicar Ty TOV "APnvaiwy emicTOpev 
mode” 4 8 Tovatry SiactoAr) imevavtia Tots dvw yevyrerar ™ poetpy- 
peévous trd Tov ToUTOD ws Set ras NedéXas evdiovs 7d Aouwrdv elvar, 8c 
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dv ep [wav] “GAN . . ereddpeBa.” mpds todTo ody éxeivo dvr WGeréov, 
Stu 7d crpPBaivoy wept tas NeféAas aivirtopevos 0 routs Tadiporov 
Twa Kab tadliorpopov éroinae THY yvepav adTOv, erEl EK TE XELLOVOS ELS 
evdiav xwpeiv Kal ad wédw e edSias xepdfew wepixacr): cp. Rutherford, 
A Chapter etc. p. 172. Verily this writer (who, to judge from the style, 
was an Alexandrine rhetorician) has drawn out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument: R wisely shortens the note to 
duBpov yéuovrai, which is itself surplusage: for 0. ep. Aves 1751. 

304. tederais: schol. V (inf.) év reAecvoupylais dywrdrass, TOVTETTE 
rots puornpios, <ikdtws b¢ tas Nedéhas mapiyayey mpOtov cepvo- 
Noyotoas wept tov proTyplov, (eret Exovol <rwa> mpds TE Tas eas 
raitas Kat Tovs 80 adras Kaprovs éxureAovpéevovs [eritéhovs MS.] ot 
Kedtnta*) «i yap tov (uev) NefeAGy 7d Bpéxerv, ddivatov 8€ Kaprovs 
dvev duBpov (Bpéxew 7) yewpyeiv, TOs ok oixeios 6 mept Tov Deov 
tals NepédXais Adyos, ef ye Kat Tov "laxxov adrdv éxdpevoav tats Geats, 
(as “Hpddoros [viii. 65] toropet; ev yap tH wept Zarapiva vavpayin 
Kata moAd evropévwv [-o15 MS.] tov “EAAjvwv tod wAjOovs Tov 
TlepouxGv vedv ovppaxjoa tots “A@nvatos tiv Aijpytpa cat tv Kopny 
ioropel, péywotov THs oTumpaxias [Tals . . -iaus MS.] emiderfapévas Kat 
évapyéoratov texpnpiov: pedAdvrwv yap Aourov Tov “EAAjvev Kat Tov 
BapBapwv «is xeipas Hkew, mpOrov pev wAcioTov dcov Kovioprov azo 
tis “EXevoivos aipdpevov rary TH oTpaTiG KaTddnrov yeverOas eira 
ToUTov «is ovpavoy dvidvTa Kal yevduevov vepos dua TOV oTpaTorédov 
pérov mapirtacba: tov “laxkyov Boovra [Botv MS.]: prvotixds 6 Adyos). 

361. Mpodixw: schol. V (ext.) <rAjv povov IIpodixov R>- et xab- 
aupeoes Lwkpatouvs Tov IIpddccov péyav drodpaiver Siapdpws: otros Se 
copirtis tv petewporAdyos (Kefos [Kios MS.] 7d yévos, jKpafe dé Kara. 
Tovs xpovovs Lwxpdtovs: mpOTos S€ odtos THY TevTnKoVTadpaxpov ért- 
deEwv eroujoaro [ep. Plato, Cratyl. 384 8, P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 225]> 
pynpoveder & avrovd kat IlAdrwv év ro [om. Su.] Hpwraydpa [337 a sq, 
340 B] Kal Hevodadv ev trois “Aropvnpmovedpace fii. 1 § 21], od piv dAXay 
Kat “Apiurtodavys ev Taynvorais [i. p. 518 K.; ii p. 1149 M.] otro 
“rovrov Tov avdp [rdov avdpa todrov MS.] 7) BuBrAtov SsiepOopev | 7} 
IIpédixos 7) tv adorderxav cis yé Tis.” SiaBdrAXrAce SE adTdv Kal ev 
"Opvicwy [692] otro “rap euod Lpodécm xAatev [-ov Krew’ MS] 
elrnte TO ourdy.” SiddoKadros Se Fv odtos Kal Onpapévous, rod ert 
kadoupévov KoOdpvov, os tis Tov A_Tvpavvidos peteryev* KOOopvos 84 
éxaXelro\ odtos, éret <kat Su.> trois A cuvermevde kat TH TAHOE? Kal 
yap 6 KdOopvos 7d irddnua apporépors dpydfer tots moot [om. Kal yap 

, / XN \ / , > / 

. toot Su]. éeperar Se cat Hpodicov BiBriov émvypaddpevov *Qpaa 
[Xen. Mem. le. €v O werotnke tov “Hpaxdea tH Aperp wal 77 Kain 
ouvtvyxdvovtTa, Kat Kadovons [-as Su.] éxarépas emt ra On 7a adtas 
[-ov Su.] mporkAivar Tm dpety Tov “Hpaxdéa kat rods exeivns iSporas 
Tpoxpivat TOY mporKaipwv THs Kakias 7Sov@v [also Su. s.v.]). Socrates 
is said to have attended the lectures of Prodicus (Zeller, Socrates etc. p. 
58 n. 11), who was famous as a teacher of youth, and came to a great 
estate, but in the end, like Socrates, died by hemlock, as being a corrupter 
of the young (Hesych.). His work Iept dp0érnros dvopdrwv (on ‘synonyms,, 
not, like Protagoras’ work of the same name, on grammar, cp. 638 n., Plato, 
Euthyd. 277 , Cratyl. 384 B, Prot.1.c., Laches 197 p, Charm. 163 D, Brentano; 
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| Untersuch. p. 73, Blass, Beredsamk.* i. pp. 29 sqq., Croiset, Hist. litt. gr. iv. 
pp. 65 sqq., Freeman, Schools etc. p. 171), had a great influence on the style 
of Thucydides (Marcell. Vita Thuc. § 36), who was said to have learned 
from it 9 émt rois dvdpuacww axpiBoroyia. His work Ilepi dicews is 
alluded to in Aves l.c. Hence he is numbered among the petewporoducrai, 
and is accused of atheism in Philodem. De pietate, p. 71. It is curious 
that his ‘wisdom’ and ‘judgment’ should be complimented here; to me it 
seems that the Clouds are ironical; v. Leeuwen, however, thinks that Aristo- 
phanes’ appreciation is genuine, since the arguments of the Just and Unjust 
Reason are based upon the celebrated declamation of Prodicus in his “Qpa:, 
and it may be assumed that the poet admired it. ‘The Choice of Heracles’ 
was so popular as to originate the proverb IIpod/kouv coduitepos ; see Diels, 
Vorsokr.? pp. 562 sqq., Halbertsma, Prosopogr. Ar. p. 72. 

398. BexxeoéAnve: schol. V (int.) (from Didymus, as Hesychius shows, ep. 
Meiners, Qu. ad Ar. schol. hist. pert. p. 15) (otov) [;jroe R] cweAnvdBAnre, 
amémdnkte <kat cade R>. (Wappatexos [-ittxos MS.] Atyirrov Baor 
Actoas 7OeAnoev exvyvGvar tives TavTwov avOpdrwv TperBirepor Kal 
mporo. yevowrTo: as d& ravra [wavy Su.] toAvtpaypovav ody ofds Te 
hv avevpetv Td axpiBes Sia 7d ToAAOds epi TotTov duAoverkeiv, py- 
xXavatai <te Su.> towitrov: AaBav <apritoxa Su. PB radia eis oiknpa 
KattxA\ewev avakeywpykds Travtdémraciv’ Kal of pev €yovow ws alyas 
bréreurev avtois as [Su.: ais MS.] OnAd(ovra érpédero ra radia, of 
SE Gs Tpopors wapéertnoe Tas yAdtTas adTav ExTEeWwv, GOTE THS Pwvijs 
adtav pay axovey Ta radia. Tatra S€ <6 Su.> WVappijrixos [-irexos 
MS.] érotet, BovAdpevos cidévar tiva more Ta Taidia TpwOTHY Tpojrover 
miv poviv, dmatrayevta TOV dojpwv Kvutqpatov’ ws ody TpLeTHS 
avrois Sueyeydver xpdvos <THs Su> Towdrys tpopis, cicéreppev eis 
tov oikéy twa tov dirov [-rdérwv Su.] évrecAdpuevos cw rapedAOeiv: 
rod St dvoi~avros tas Oipas, dpéyovta Tas Xeipas 7a radia Bexds [BoKos 
MS. : Béxxos Su.: Bexds Herod. ii. 2] éxéAovv' Ppiyas S€ pace [om. Su.] 
tov aprov ovtws KaXeiv, Kal obtws pev Yappyrexov [-irexov MS.] etpety 
<re Su.> kal murtedoar zpétovs yeyovévar Ppiyas. evravda b€ 7 A€Eus 
onpaive. 7d apxate Kal dvdyre) [cp. Su. s.v.]. -oéXqve seems to be an 
allusion to the nickname of the Arcadians, rpooéAnvot, who were said to 
have been born from Pelasgus, before the creation of the moon (Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 264 sqq.), or (according to Ov. Fasti, ii. 289) before the year was divided 
into lunar months. This interpretation has been questioned by Goettling 
(De vocab. BexxeréXnvos, Ienae, 1858), who suggests that -céAnve may be 
cedjvyn ‘a cake’ (Phot., Hesych., Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1065 n. h, Eur. 

fr. 350 N.?), and that the compound means ‘you who bake your offerings 

_to the god out of old Phrygian (as we might say ‘ Gothic ’) bread” Bexds 
in this sense was known before Herodotus, cp. Hipponax 82 B.4 Kupiwy 
Bexds payotor. Kapabovoiwy rupdv. The word is quoted by Plut. De plac. 
phil. i. 7 § 4 IlAdrwv dfer Ajpov BexxereArjvov KaTd ye Tovs apxaious 
Kwuwdias toutds. The two possible meanings of the word can be repre- 
sented by ‘thou moonish (Shak, As you like 11. ii, 436), crusty batch of 
antiquity’ (Trozl. v. i. 5 =‘ baked bread ), or ‘ cobloaf (Gib Is 1: 41). f ; 
- 508. domep cis Tpopwviou: schol. V (ext.) (otrws [-os MS.] 6 Xdpag ev 
7o § [FHG. Miiller iii. p. 637] Ayapadns . . "Adrxavépov.” || dAAws* 


> ee s ® ¢ \ Sanco ANGLER TO) 
€v TOLS avrvypapots OUTWS €upov, OTL TPWTOV bev Ob Tept Y [LN ON re) 
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*ArdAAwvos Kat ’Emixdorys, of 6& Aus xat Iloxéorns, ot dé ’Epyivov: cira 
ws Aaidados pév Td Texviov [réTe vadv MS.] eroinrey, adTot be kexogores 
éddAwoav. Kal To érépm pevyovre SuerXev 1) 7) Kat ede£ero Tept AcBddevav: 
torepov 6% Bowrois Aysdrrovow expyoev 6 Oeds Tpopwviov Tipay" ot be 
dyvootvres Oroiov ay ein TO pvijpo, cpHver [-7 MS.] peur ov mepieruxov 
<e&> imoppiyés [Galenius : irwpvypot MS.] twos aviovrwy. Kat TToXaTd~ 
pevoe Tovrov [-o MS.] efvas Tov Térov éxpwav apporrov [appariov MS. ] ap 
éavtov twa KatedOeiv <Ocardpevov>* Os edpov B Spdxovras Tpoonvey Kev 
[mpojveyxe MS.] pev peAsrodrras [pedutrovtas MS.] Kat ov« 78uK9 On. e& 
oS 7d Bos éeyévero: of 8¢ BovdAdpevor xpnornpiac Ova dyveboavres 
Spurpévas <pépas R> kat orodp Kexoopypévor Oeomperet Katiacr Tos 
mAakoovtas exovrTes mpds Td BadAEY Tos dpeor Kal pa) ddiKNOHvaL vo 
abtav’ <Kal> wodXol pev <Kal Su> avOjpepov <avreréudOnoay [Su.: ex. MS.] 
8? adrod Tod oropiov, of b¢ Kai dia TAEovev <jpepGv Su.> [woAXol . « 
‘jpepov in Su. s.v.]). Schol. R (not in V, but in Su. s.v.) xpnorypidv eorw 
év AcBadeia 5 twes KataBdowv kadovou ordpiov yap ti eats OS TA 
axpa StvacOar pova tov wodGv Ywpyoa> of obv TO Be@ Xpwpevor 
dyvetoavres TpOTOV Hpirpevas ypuepas [-ais Su.] Kat Koopycavtes EavTovs 
iep> Tie oXHpaTt, Kal apotépats Tats Xepol Toratras pdfas [peAc- 
rovttas Su.] AaBovtes ottw Kabifovow ert Ts oTdptov, Kat aidvidsov 
dprdafovras [daprafove. MS.: prafovto Su.] kal xatadvovow id Tis 
yis, Tas b¢ pafas AapBdvovow imép [Su.: txd MS.] rod pa) ddivcnOnvar 
urd TOV TvvavTMpevoV dpewv, GAA’ exeivas atTois TapaBaddXAELy TpodHy : 
id. (after 508) év AcBadeia iepdv ete Tpodwviov, drov ddis Hv 6 
pavrevopevos, @ of KaTotkovyTes TAaKodvTas EBadXov péAtTe Sedevpéevovs 
[méeA. 5€6. also in Su. s.v.]. This cave is still visited by tourists, cp. Stein 
on Herod. viii. 134, Frazer on Paus. ix. 39 § 4, the argument of Menippus 
with Trophonius in Lucian, Dial. mort. iii. § 2, the minute description of 
the locality in Philostr. Vita Apoll. viii. 19 § 1, and especially the vision 
of Timarchus of Chaeronea, who spent two nights and one day in the cave, 
Plut. De gen. Socr. §§ 21 sqq. 

The entrance was narrow and dark, and was closed by ovdi7peoe 
oBeXicxot. The experiences in the cave were so awful that those who 
experienced them never laughed thereafter (Athen. 614 a); hence the 
proverb eis Tpodwviov peydvrevta. (Zenob. iii. 61) of an agelast. It is 
not strange that Strepsiades boggled at entering such a place, although, as 
Teuffel remarks, his timidity contrasts humorously with the avdpeia which 
the Chorus attributes to him in 510. The name Tpod. is derived from 
tpépw, and <Zebs> Tpopdvios (originally Zevs \yOdvi0s) is to be associated 
with the Chthonian Demeter, and identified with Hermes (if we are to 
believe Cic. De nat. d. iii. § 56), cp. Gruppe, Myth. pp. 78, 1450. His 
statue by Praxiteles had the attributes of Asclepius (e.g. snakes), with 
whom he was sometimes confounded; thus his oracle was chiefly visited 
by the sick, who were cured by means of éyxoiunois (Vesp. 123 n.), as at 
Epidaurus. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc, ii. p. 216) sees here an allusion to the Pyth- 
agorean and Cynic mysticism, perhaps even to the xatdéBaors eis AiSov. 

582. ypetobe ktA.: afamous crux. Two generalships of Cleon are known: 
(1) in 425 B.c., when he took the field against Sphacteria (Nixéov rapaSdvros 
are tHv apxnv Thue. iv. 28 § 3); (2) in 422-1 B.c, when he was elected 


"er 
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in the archonship of Aminias, and marched into Thrace against Brasidas 
(in August, in the archonship of Alcaeus), and died before Amphipolis (in 
September). Merry, Naber (Mnem. xi. p. 314), Fritzsche (De fab, ab Ar. 
retract. ii. p. 7), and Gottling (Uber d. Redact, ete. p. 16 n. 2) think (1) is 
intended ; but Cleon was not elected general in 425 B.c., but merely took 
over the office which Nicias resigned in his favour; nor would the allusion 
be a happy one, since this ‘expedition’ was a brilliant success (cp. Teuffel, 
Philol. vii. pp. 347 sq., 350 sq., Biicheler, N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. p. 661). 
Teuffel-Kaehler, Gilbert (Beitr. p. 201) and Weyland (De Ar. Nub. p. 14, 
Philol. xxxiv. p. 75) think (2) is intended ; but this cannot be so, unless 
this passage was added in the second edition, while 591 sqq. were obviously 
written during the lifetime of Cleon. It is just possible—but highly 
improbable—that this portion of the Epirrheme was an addition made by 
the poet between April 422 B.c. and September, when Cleon died (Gilbert, 
Beitr. p. 202). 

Biicheler (ib. p. 659), followed by v. Leeuwen, thinks that the present 
passage demonstrates that Cleon was a general in 423-2 B.c., having been 
elected in March 423 B.c., in the month in which the first edition of the 
play was produced ; but this seems to me to be impossible. The elections 
for generalship took place after the sixth prytany on days é¢’ dv av eonpia 
yevnrat ([Aristot.] Ath. Pol. 44 § 4), viz. in March-April; and, as the signs 
of the weather caused postponements, probably late in April. Thus Aristo- 
phanes could not say, in a play produced in March 423 B.c., and written 
much earlier, dAX’ duws eiAere Tovrov (587). Consequently, nothing 
remains but to suppose, with Beloch (Att. Pol. s. Perik. p. 41), that the 
reference is to the election held in March—April 424 B.c., when Cleon 
was probably elected general, some months after his return from Sphacteria. 
(See also O. Keck, Qu. Ar. hist. p. 61, F. Witten, De Nub. retract. p. 11, 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 1. li. p. 1124, H. Waehdel, De Cleonis ap. Ar. pers. p. 55, 
M. Croiset, Aristoph. et les part. @ Ath. p. 149, Heidhiis, Uber d. Wolken, p. 9). 

Although these elections were, on the whole, unfavourable to the war- 
party (Beloch, ib. p. 269), it is not improbable that Cleon still stood 
sufficiently high in public favour to be elected general. If so, his year of 
office was confined to internal administration (Vesp. 970 6 8 érepos ofds 
éoTiv oikovpds povov), and he had no responsibility for the ill success of 
his colleagues in Boeotia. After the battle of Delium, it is unlikely that 
such a prominent member of the war-party should have been elected, and 
it is difficult to believe that Cleon was general after the elections of March— 
April 423 Bc. I fancy this passage was written in 423 B.c., in view of 
the elections at which Cleon suffered defeat. It may be noted that the 


~imperf. 7peto Ge implies preparations for the elections, and need not imply 


that the elections were actually proceeding when the eclipse took place, 
although the time of the eclipse (7.1.8 to 9.43.9 a.m.) would synchronize 
with the voting, which took place early in the day (Heis, progr., 1884, p. 10). 

595 saq. Schol. R (not in V) dvrwdx) 7) Kal dvtwtpody: schol. V (ext.) 
(dvriotpodos’ ehapev yap ev tots xopiKols yiverBar tas atpodas kat 
ras dvrurtpépous [-as MS.] kal ras émrwdods [-as MS.] as TWES: Kadovow 
érippipata. womep obv Kavtat0a 7d avtiotpopov emnyayev 6 mounrys, 
dvartpépuv S& [kal MS.] ext 7d €& apxijs péos, b0evrrep eferpdrn eis 
7d érippnya. apkdpevos yap tpveiv tods Oeovs Kal mapayevdpevos mex pt 
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rod ‘Hitov, éemiyaye tiv éxtpomijv, Tovrérts 7d émrippyya, dd TOU 
“ copdtaror KTA.” Kal “Sedpo KTA.” odte yap 7 Sidvore Tois mpoetpy- 
pévors axdAovdos odte TO péTpov TOD Aoyou" wahuy by eravar peXov 
éxt tov tpvov, TH TOV OeOv XpnTaL ewavarTpopy’ Et ovv TIS TA EV PET 
davta tpedov ext radra EXOor, ovdev dv odre 6 Adyos oUTE O VOUS Emt- 
(nriceev, AAG paddov <i> dxodrovOia puddrroiro, “7dv 0 twrovepav 
[-duav MS], 6s [0] trepAdpmpous dxrior,” Kal ra ebs “aut pou abre 
PoiBe.” yoiv odv, dAAG cov radu, @ "AroXXov, eopat, kal TOV TOV 
éraivwv' od piv dmrAGs émt tiv dvtiotpopov eAOdv, Oeod Tivos €- 


} 


. 


» 


lol , tf 
punpovevoev, GAA peta Tov “HXsov éEjs tov ArdAdovd pyow, eet pact — 


tives TOV “HAwov rdv adrov eivas TO >Aw6AAwVi). Schol. R is less verbose, 
but from the same source: peta tov “HAwov tov ’AréAAwva tyvel* 6 adtos 
8" HAwos kat’? AwddAwv, <as> SAV Kat ék TOD abre avtt Tov waAw* boTeEp 
yap dvadapBdvev mpds To avo Aéyer: 7d SF api por adbre ex TaV 
Teprdvipov [rept "Avépov MS.] zpoousiwv. Kat yap éxetvos ottws [otros 
MS.] iJpéaro* “dpi por atris dvaxta” Kat 7d mpoounifer Oar Sé apde- 
avakxtifew €Aeyov. The scholiasts are right to notice the parallelism with 
the Ode, which extends to the redundancy of the language, the number of the 
deities invoked, and to their position in the lines. Apollo-Artemis corre- 
spond to Zeus-Posidon, Athena-Dionysus to Ether-Helios. The first pair 
are akin to the sun and moon ; but in the mention of Athena and Dionysus, 
the Athenian, and not the Cloud-spirit, speaks. Athena is chosen as the 
patroness of Athens (601), Dionysus as the divinity who presides over the 
present feast. Biicheler (N. Jahrb. Ixxxiii. p. 663) rightly notes that the 
mention of the Delian Apollo and the Ephesian Artemis is apt, on 
account of the presence of the Allies (cp. 609 n.). Neil (Hq. 551) thinks 
the subordinate position of Athena here is due to her being the goddess 
of the democracy, as opposed to Posidon, the Tory god. 

616 sqq. There is no reference here to Meton, or to any attempt to 
remedy the errors which were so conspicuous in the State calendar, but 
rather to these errors themselves which had thrown everything into con- 
fusion ; so that even the gods, who naturally followed astronomical time, 
never knew when their festivals were really due. As here Aristophanes 
blames the Athenian magistrates as being responsible for the confusion, so 
conversely in Pax 414 sqq. he blames the sun and moon, whose fault it is 
represented to be that the solar and lunar months were shorter than those 
adopted by the State ; ratr’ dpa mdéAar Tov jpepOv Tapexrerrérny | Kat Tod 
Kb«Aov (viz, the dxtaernpis) Tapétpwyov df dpaptwAtas. Down to Solon’s 
time, the Greeks were satisfied to harmonize the revolution of the sun and 
moon by adding 11} days in every year. In 500 B.c., Cleostratus of 
Samos established an oxraernpis. This oxtaernpis (or évvearnpis) was a 
device whereby the lunar year (of 354 days) was lengthened to 384 days by 
the addition of three intercalary months (in the third, fifth, and eighth 
years) of 30 days each (Herod, ii. 4). But as eight solar years contained 
2922 days, and eight lunar years (with the addition of the éuGdArpou paves) 
29234 days, the discrepancy’ between the astronomical and the State years 
became very striking after a few years; so much so that when Thucydides 
wishes to say ‘the new moon’ he writes voupnvia Kara ocedijvyy (ii. 28), 
since the Athenian ‘new moon’ might fall when the moon was full. In 
432 B.0., an attempt was made by Meton to remedy the confusion by intro- 
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ducing a cycle of 19 years, in seven of which a month was intercalated. 


The new cycle began at six a.M., on June 27, 432 B.c. (Diod. Sic. xii. 36), but 
_ it was not adopted by the State until 410 B.o,, if even then (Redlich, De Metone, 


p- 60, Unger, Zettrechn. d. Gr. u. Rom. § 33, E. Miiller in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencykl. i.2 pp. 1042, 1053, Unger in I Miiller, Handb. d. Altertwmwiss. 
i, pp. 562 sqq., 585 sqq., Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. i. pp. 825 a, 1130 a, 
Siivern, Uber Ar. Wolken, p. 21). Be that as it may, Meton’s calculations 
had shown how erroneous the calendar was, and there seems to have been 
much talk at Athens as to how a reform might be brought about; and 
something seems to have been done, since two new days were added to the 
year in 422 Bc, and in the succeeding year (Unger, ib. p. 588 § 35). It 
is curious to find Aristophanes, on this occasion, on the side of the reformers, 
like Meton, whom he satirizes in Aves 992 sqq. This unsatisfactory state 
of the calendar caused great confusion in international dealings, in the 
time of Plutarch, since, as Aristoxenus says, ‘when it is the tenth day 
of the month at Corinth, at Athens it is the fifth, in other states the 
eighth’ (Aristox. Elem. harm. p. 37 Meyb.). 

624. iepouvnpovetv: schol. V (ext.) eis tHY ctvodov tov ’Apdixtvdvev 
weupOjvar ets tHv IIvAaiav: xara woAw 8€ éreprov tovs OvcovTas 
kai cuvedpetoovtas* Kal ijoav of repmdpevor tvAaydpar Kai tepopvijpoves* 
Aéyovor [Aeyer R] Se dre LvAddys zpGros <éxe? Ruth.> éxpiOn ext ro 
KAvraipviotpas dove, cat e€ adrot 76 dvoya [rovvopa R] oxetv Tov TOrov" 
adrpjecav S€ <oi iepopvijoves Ruth. eis AcAdodts éricxoro. Tov avadt- 
oKopévov ev Tals Gvoiats [also Su. s.v. rvAaydpac]. || (4AAws.)  eLérepzrov 
<yap R> ot “A@nvator eis AcAors iepopvijpovas, ot TOv Tov Beod iepav 
[R: apepav V] mpoearikerav’ map ioropiay de eirev Td TiHTEs* ovdels 
yap torope’ ev exeivy TH ETEr tepopvypova eivar “YrépBorov [R: povov V] 
ev @ at NedeAar ediddyOnoav’ ovderw yap Sierpere KXéwvos ete (OvTos* 
peta yap tov éxeivov Odvarov 7€u6_: cp. A. Mommsen, “Zur Orient. 
ui. d. delph. Chron.,” Philol. Ix. p. 125. 5, Wilamowitz, Aristot. u. Athen, 
ii. p. 53 n. 29, A. Bouché-Leclerq in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict, iii. p. 175 a. 
iepouvijjwv or pvijwv was a general title for ‘a man with a good memory’ ; 
hence ‘a custodian of state papers’ (Aristot. Pol. vi. 8=1321 b 39); and, 
as writing helped the memory, ‘ascribe.’ Furthermore, a supervisor of the 
expenses of certain cults (schol.) ; a ‘priest of Posidon’ at Megara (Plut. Qu. 
conv. viii. 8. 4 § 1), a ‘chief magistrate’ at Byzantium (Dem. xviii. § 90). At 
Athens there were Hieromnemones belonging to local organizations ; hence 
it is not certain that the Delphic official is intended here, and this suspicion 
is increased by the fact that the scholiast records that Hyperbolus was not 
known to have been Delphic Hieromnemon in this year. Possibly the 


“word is chosen on account of its etymology ‘to remember the feast-days’ 


(ep. Ach. Introd. p, xliii.). In like manner Plutarch (Qw. conv. init.) plays 
on the etymological sense of pvdpwr, the Sicilian official who presided over 
banquets. Meineke (FCG. i. p. 192) and Kirchner (Prosop. Att. ii. pp. 329 
sq.) quarrel with the statement of the scholiast that Hyperbolus was still 
obscure in 423 B.c., and refer to Eq. 739 (where Avxvo7. alludes to him) 
and ib. 1300 sqq. 

625. eicerat xtA.: why Hyperbolus was held responsible for the errors 
in the Calendar is unknown. A. Mommsen (“Zur Orient. ti. d. delph. 
Chron.,” Philol. 1x. p. 33 n.) thinks the Hieromnemon (by virtue of the 
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etymology of his name) was expected to remember the details of the sacri- 
fices, dates, etc. G. F. Unger (I. Miiller, Handb. etc. i. p. 588) infers that 
he determined when the intercalary months should be inserted ; but this is 
very questionable, as the errors were not due to this cause, and would have 
remained, no matter when they were inserted. The commentators further 
assume, on the strength of this passage, that Hyperbolus, being Hieromnemon 
in 423 B.c., was deprived of his office (dareSoxipsdo On: Mommsen, ib., ‘versagt’ ; 
also Kirchner, Prosop. Att. ii. p. 329), cp. Gilbert, Beitr. p. 211, Biicheler, 
N. Jahrb. \xxxiii. p. 657. Doubtless, dgarpeirOor (or meprarpeto Oa, Neil 
on Eg. 1227-8) tov orépavov was a synonym for droxeuporoveio Bar (Dem. 
xxvi. § 5, lviii. § 27, cp. Hg. 1250), but more probably there is a jest here 
of the ‘homonymous’ kind. The allusion may be to some ludicrous scene, 
when Hyperbolus’ chaplet (which he wore as a symbol of the sacrosanct 
character of his office, whatever it was, cp. Plut. 20 sqq.) was blown away 
by a gust of wind. This seems to be shown by tf’ Ov tov Oedv, which 
implies that mere men had nothing to say to it. I have a suspicion that 
the mention of Hyperbolus here is due to a desire to jest ‘etymologically’ 
(viz. ‘the postponer,’ cp. Ach. Introd. p. xliii.); but, in addition, there 
must have been some incident, unknown to us, in which he cut a ridiculous 
figure. v. Leeuwen holds that Hyperbolus was general in 424-3 B.c., but 
this cannot be inferred, as he thinks, from Hg. 1300 sqq. 

651. Schol. V (ext.) eidos pvOu0t mpds Ov wpxodvTo ceiovTes TA Grra* 
|| dAAws. évorAtov tov adpdipaxpov, Os Kat Kovpytixds KkaAcirat, amd 
Tov Ta eis Tovs Kovpyras pédn tottm Te peTpw KexpnoOat [yiver Oar 
Su}. || (AAws. dpiOuntixdy 7) yewpetpixov' eats S€ Kal AvOpod [-ds 
MS.] kat xkpovparos «idos Kata Saxtvdov, @ xpovrar [€xpovTo Su.] ot 
avrovvres pd Tov vopov) [also Su.]: id. (int) 6 Kara SdkrvAdy eore 
pvOpss 6 ev iow Adyw: 6 Sé evdmAt0s <O> Kal Tpocodiakds [rpoow- MS.] 
Aeydpevos ird Tivwv obyKerTar éK oTovdeiov Kal ruppixiov Kal Tpoxatouv 
kat idpBov: ocvveprimre 5€ <obros R> yrow [Ald.: év 77 MS.] tpurodia 
dvaraatiKyn, 1 Parecw Svoiv, iwvixy Kat XoprauBiKy [R: tapBixy Kat 
xopixy V]. On the ‘enopliac’ metre, which plays such a large part in 
recent works on Greek metric, it is sufficient to refer to Introd. p. Ixxx., F. 
Blass, Bacchylidis carmina®, pp. xxxv. sqq., id. Hermathena, No. xxx. pp. 
163 sqq., O. Schroeder, Pindart carmina, pp. 497 sqq., id. Aristophanis 
cantica, pp. 92 sqq., J. W. White, “Enoplic Metre in Greek Comedy” 
(Classical Phil. ii, No. 4). In ‘ascending’ rhythm, this metre has been 
usually called anapaestic (as by the scholiast here), in ‘descending,’ 
dactylic ; and so it is in form, but Hephaestion ch. xv. rightly analyzes 
it into choriambics, and major and minor ionics respectively (J. W. White, 
ib. p. 421). The enopliac rhythm was also called zpooodiaxds (in ‘ ascend- 
ing’ rhythm), from its use in processions, cp. Xen. Anab. vi. 1 § 11, Call. 
H. Dianae 241, Plato, Rep. 400 B, F. Blass, Hermathena, l.c. p. 169. 

In attributing to Socrates an interest in ‘metric, Aristophanes was again 
untrue to his original, as in Plato Jc, the philosopher professes ignorance of 
the metrical art, and leaves such questions to Damon, whom he had heard 
speaking of évorAvov twa . . obvOerov Kat SdxTvAov Kal Hpadv ye. 

kata Sdktudov: viz. rhythms in which the thesis and arsis are equal, 
especially dactylic tripodies, which are easily confounded with enopliac 
dimeters in descending rhythm, cp. Blass, Hermathena, l.c. p. 165. 


= 
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723 saq. The following scene has caused much trouble to the com- 
mentators, who see in it many traces of the imperfect ‘contamination’ of 
the two editions of the play: (1) Socrates returns to his pupil twice, in 
723 and 731, yet on the second occasion he says pépe vuv dOpiicw mparov 
KTA, (2) At 723 sqq. Socrates finds Strepsiades in a very wakeful condition, 
owing to the ‘bedouins’; at 731 he finds him concealed under the bed- 
clothes, and half asleep. (3) On both occasions Strepsiades replies to 
Socrates’ queries with a jest; in 725 from the «dpe, in 734 from the 
phallus. On both occasions Socrates bids him cover his head (727, 735, 
740). (4) In 729 Strepsiades covers his head, with a sigh; still, in 735 
Socrates has to bid him cover himself. (5) In 728 Socrates carefully 
explains what Strepsiades should make the subject of his meditations ; and 
still, in 736, Strepsiades is in doubt what he should think about. (6) The 
repetition of the same thought in 703 and 743 sq. is curious. (7) In 537 
sqq. Aristophanes boasts that his Comedy does not appear wearing the 
phallus; yet in 734 it would appear that Strepsiades was wearing one. 
Hence, Teuffel infers that two inconsistent motifs are woven together in 
this scene; these he calls the xdpeis-motif and the zéos-motif. Thus he 
suggests that 700-6, 731-9, 746 sqq. belonged to the first edition, 694-9, 
707-30, 740-5 to the second edition ; see Teuffel-Kaehler?, Hinl. pp. 32 
sqq., Biicheler, N. Jahrb. lxxxiii. pp. 673, Textor, Zur dram. Techn. d. Ar. 
ii. p. 27, Fritzsche, De fab. ab Ar. retract. iii. p, 4, Zieliiski, Glied. p. 48 n. 
2, Teuffel, Philol. vii. pp. 326 sqq., Kock’, Hinl. §§ 46 sq., Naber, Mnem. 
xi. p. 313. On the other side see G. Schwandke, De Nub. prior. pp. 150 
sqq., Willems, Bull. de [ Acad. roy. de Belg., 1906, pp. 665 sqq., Heidhiis, 
Uber d. Wolken, p. 23. Thus it would appear that almost all recent writers 
are agreed that there is a double recension here; but their arguments are 
singularly feeble. It is true that, before 725, Strepsiades had been tossing 
about on his couch, and that, before 731, he has been lying without motion ; 
but this is quite natural. The ‘xdpevs-motif’ has been worked out, and 
Aristophanes thinks fit to abandon it; and it is not to be supposed that 
Strepsiades’ description of his bed is not an exaggeration; besides, he is 
not really asleep (731), and even if he is, there is such a thing as the 
half-unconscious state of exhaustion following upon his tortures. Secondly, 
the ‘zéos-motif’ is not inconsistent with 537 sqq. (see n. there); nor does 
734 prove that Strepsiades wore a phallus.. Nor is there any weight in 
the objection that Socrates tells his pupil more than once to cover his 
head ; probably Strepsiades was constantly bobbing his head from under the 
clothes. On the whole, it seems to me that there is nothing in this scene 
that shows a trace of faulty contamination. 

830. 6 MyAtos: schol. V (interlin.) (6 doeBys); id. (ext.) (<s Su.> 
tives edéEavT0, <6 Su.> Tas TOV cioidvTov Puxas ofbvwv [Su.: -ovra MS.] 
mpiv eioeAOeiv yprwpévas’ amo peracopas TOV addoyov Onpiov, para 
yap Ta Opeupara: ot Se eis 7d dacd Kal avx pn pov vootow avrov: ot dé 
rapéraBov <abTd Su.> dvtt rob Avaydpas 6 MyAtos <os Su.> 7) pev m por epov 
Fv OcoveBijs, tapaxataOjkny 5¢ bd twos amroorrepybeis, ext 76 dBeos 
eivar eSpapev, €f od [ Su] Kal of “AOnvaior dyavaKTyravres TV Mijdov 
éxdkwoav [Su.: éxédAeray MS.]. || aAAws. “Apwrraydpas eyévero MijAvos 
S:OvpapBorords, ds Ta ev "HAevoive [EAevotvia Su] poorijpra eLopxnoa- 
pevos kal eSeurdv doeBéoraros éxpiOn* [kai Su.] ar’ exeivov ovv [om. Su] 
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rovs MnAious eri doeBeig Kwpmdotor. || dhAws. Tobro) Tap toropiay 
Reyer “AOnvaios yap 6 Ywxparns* GAN éresd7) Acayopas MyjAvos oy 
SieBddAero ts Oeopdyxos, Kal Tov Swxpdrn de os &Oeov Sua Barret, bud, 
rouro Miyj\uov adrdv eézev. || [Ta R] YuAdAGv Se ixvy A€yer yevoorKew TOV 
Xaupefavra Sud [deleted in R] rv Cyrqow [145] ““YdAdAav Krd.” [on this 
note see Rutherford, A Chapter etc. p. 226. 7] [also Su. sv. Zwxparys gl. 
2]; cp. Aves 1072, where Diagoras is treated as an outlaw, although he 
had been long dead (according to schol. Ran, 320 he lived in the time of 
Simonides and Pindar, cp. Diels, Vorsokr2 p. 353. 44). Two charges were 
made against him, viz. doéBeva, as having divulged the mysteries at Eleusis 
(Ran. Le.), and d@edrns (Diod. S. xiii. 6). Two of his works are known by 
name, Pptyvor Adyou (a forgery, cp. Diels, Vorsokr.2 p. 439. 24), in which 


there was an attack on the rites of Cybele and Dionysus; and “Azo- 


mupyifovres Adyou (‘arguments to dethrone the deities’), cp. Lysias vi. 
§ 17, Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 370 n. 1, Cic. ND. iii. § 89, Bergk, Rell. com. 
Att. pp. 171 sqq. 

In a scholium here (not in RV) and in Athenag. Legg. 5 is told the 
well-known piece of gossip that Diagoras had lighted a fire with a wooden 
image of Heracles; in Cic. lc. his reply to the pious Samothracian, who 
tried to convince him of the existence of a divine providence, from the 
number of votive offerings of those who had escaped shipwreck, viz. zta fit, 
inquit, alli enim nusquam picti sunt, qui naufragium fecerunt in marique 
perterunt. On another occasion, during a storm, he was reproached by the 
sailors as being the cause of their danger ; he replied by pointing to other 
ships in the same distress, and asked whether a Diagoras was on board 
them also. 

His views on the gods were agnostic (Diels, ib.? p. 530. 19), like those 
of Protagoras ; but, according to Aristoxenus, in Phaedr. E'picur. de nat. deor. 
(ap. Bergk, ib. p. 171), he was not so dangerous to faith as the Stoics, who 
turned the deity into ‘airs’ and ‘ breezes’ and ‘ ethers,’ 

A schohast (not in RV) mentions (from Melanthius and Craterus) a decree 
of expulsion against Diagoras for his atheism. Some say this took place 
long after the sack of Melos; others, at the time of the siege ; others again, 
that, for some reason or other, Diagoras’ conduct was the cause of the 
expedition against the island. In schol. Ran. lc. it is actually asserted 
that his exile was due to the attacks of the comic poets. It is possible that 
Diagoras did live at Athens, and that he was exiled—perhaps at the time 
of the attack upon Anaxagoras. The authority of Craterus is strong for 
the fact, but the date must have been earlier than the scholiasts state ; ep. 
F. Clausen, De schol. wet. in Aves Ar. comp. p. 36, Diels, Doxogr. Gr. p. 297, 
Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencykl. v. pp. 310 sq. 

The epithet here may be illustrated by ‘Clisthenes 6 DiBupriov’ Ach. 
118 n., and the other nicknames quoted on Vesp. 325. Bergk thinks this 
line shows that the second edition of the Nubes was not produced before 
the Aves; but no such conclusion should be based on the inconsistent state- 
ments of the scholiasts, cp. Fritzsche, Ranae, p. 180. 

889-948. Proagon (called by Mazon, Comp. etc. p. 58, the Propnigus). 
The system of anapaests by which the Agon is introduced is without pre- 
cedent in the comedies ; but it is justified by the originality of the ‘ debate.’ 
In the other plays, the two combatants are the first and second actors, who 


> 
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are present from the beginning of the play, and require no introduction to 
the audience. In the Clouds, the Agon is an entr’acte, only slightly connected 
with the rest of the play, and the disputants are strangers, unfamiliar to 
each other even by sight. Again, the struggle between contending forces, 
which is the feature of the Parodus elsewhere, has here to be fought out in a 
short scene, before the opportunity for the display of Reason arrives ; and, 
furthermore, the objects and conditions of the ‘debate’ must be laid down, 
before the question at issue can be discussed in all its bearings (Zieliiski, 
Glied. pp. 119 sqq.). 

Thus the Proagon and the Agon, in the Clouds, form a play within a 
play, like the play-scene in Hamlet. This explains its unusual constitution, 
and, to some extent, its loose connexion with the surrounding scenes. As 
the debate is an enér’acte, confined to two actors, there is no Sancho Panza 
(like Euelpides in the Birds) to interrupt the arguments with frivolous observa- 
tions ; and, for this reason, as Mazon observes (ib. p. 59) there is “un peu 
de raideur et de monotonie.” As is stated in Hypothesis VII., the scene of 
the ‘debate’ belongs to the part of the play which underwent an 6Aocyepijs 
dcacxev7}. The aim of the poet seems to have been to represent, in the flesh, 
the nature of Rhetoric which professes to speak equally well on both sides of 
every question. The two sides are personified antinomies, the Just and 
Unjust Arguments respectively. The prosopopoeia seems to have been 
suggested by Prodicus, in whose allegory Virtue and Vice offer themselves, 
in the guise of maidens, to the choice of the youthful Heracles (Xen. Mem. 
ii. 1 § 21). In Aristophanes, the contrast is really between the two kinds 
of life, the ancient and the modern; and somewhat recalls the contrast, 
in Euripides’ Antvopa, between the careers advocated by Amphion and 
Zethus respectively. The particular names of the two characters seem to 
have been due to Protagoras’ dvtuxeipevor Adyou: in fact, this philosopher 
was nicknamed Adyos (or A. €upuofos Su.), as Anaxagoras was called Novs 
(Aelian, VH. iv. § 20). Hence some have held that the”Aduxos Adyos wore 
a mask resembling the countenance of Protagoras (indeed, Brentano, Unter- 
such. p. 77, thinks that Protagoras, under the name Adyos, was the chief 
character in the second edition) ; others (e.g. Stivern, Uber Ar. Wolken, p. 12 
n. 3) suggest Thrasymachus (cp. Opacd’s in 890, 915); v. Leeuwen once 
proposed Euripides; Beer (Zahl d. Schausp. p. 116) Chaerephon: but 
all such identifications are without real evidence, cp. Heidhiis, Uber d. 
Wolken, p. 20. 

Joél (Der echte Sokr. ete. ii. pp. 815 sqq.) thinks that the whole discussion 
of zawdeia, with which Phidippides, a full-grown ephebus, is little concerned, 
bears an “AvtiocGévevos tizos, especially in respect of the contrast of two 
ethical antinomies before a young man who has to make his choice between 
them. He thinks the contrast of the two wadetac is from the Iporperrixds 
wept Sixavocvvys of Antisthenes. The arguments of the A’Kavos Adyos are 
an inspired defence of the Old Attic training against the laconizing Cynicism 
of the Protrepticus. The Epirrheme demonstrates that everything that the 
‘Cynic’ Socrates admired in Spartan culture was to be found in old Attic 
education. On the other hand, the "Adicos Adyos draws from Cynic argu- 
ments a moral that is Anti-Cynic; e.g. (1) he defends warm baths, which 
the Cynics hated, by an appeal to Heracles who was their hero (Diog. L. vi. 
§ 2); (2) he defends rhetoric, their béte noire, by means of Antisthenes’ 
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receipt, an appeal to Homer; (3) he advocates lechery, and attacks any 
limitation of 7Sovaé, by the appeal, which is so ‘Cynical,’ to mythology, and 
by a reference to dicts (1075). The Protrepticus is lost, but the substance 
of its criticism of the old Attic ravdeéa is admittedly given in Dio xiii. §§ 17, 
19, 21 (von Arnim): in particular, (1) the worthlessness of training by 
means of xiOapifew and wadaiew is demonstrated ; (2) the Persians’ ways 
are said to have done nothing for education (§ 23); (8) IlaAAdéa aepoe- 
roAw Sewdv is quoted as a school-song, for the purpose of being ridiculed. 
The conception of this passage is not independent of the ‘debate’ in the 
Clouds ; but the question remains whether it preceded (as Joél holds), or 
followed it (as von Arnim contends). The chief interest of the discussion 
here lies in the fact that both Socrates and Antisthenes disapproved of the 
old Attic training, and that the substitute which Aristophanes represents 
their advocate as providing is a malicious caricature or perversion of 
their ideals, cp. Introd. p. xliv. 

964 saq. For the Athenians, until the time of Alexander, there were 
three steps in the educational ladder: (1) reading and writing, with some 
recitation of poetry (ypdypara), taught by the elementary teacher (ypap- 
partis, ypapparodudcKkados, P. Girard, Educ. athén. p. 100 n. 1), 
(2) music, taught by the citharistes, and (3) physical culture, taught by the 
paedotribes ; see [Plato], Theages 122 ©, Prot. 312 B, 325 p-6 co, Alc. 106 E- 
7 a, Legg. 809 sqq., Xen. Lac. Pol. 2 § 1, L. Grasberger, Hrzteh. ete. il. p. 234 
nu. 3. But it is probable that the three stages were not independent of each 
other, but that they went on, to some extent, concurrently. Thus the read- 
ing of the poets was accompanied by singing (so the vases prove, cp. Douris’ 
celebrated cylix in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. fig. 2597, E. Pottier, Douris 
and the painters of Greek vases, ET. p. 76, fig. 22) and instrumental music ; 
and during the age appropriated to gymnastics (from 12 on), it is not to be 
supposed that music and literature were neglected. Again, some gymnastic 
training must have been given from the earliest-years. In this passage the 
KiGapsorijs includes the ypaypaticr}s, who must have been a musician, 
since the literature which he taught was accompanied by music (P. Girard, 
ib. p. 126). Joél thinks that the omission of the elementary stage here 
betrays the Spartan (and ‘Cynic’) leanings of the speaker, since ypéppata 
formed no part of the Spartan scheme of education (Grasberger, l.c.), and 
whatever literature was learned was acquired from the KiBapurris. For 
the order of events in a school-day the locus classicus is [Lucian], Amor. 
§ 944 sqq. If the Aristophanic picture of school-life is correct, a Greek 
schoolboy was to be pitied, as [Plato], Awioch. 366 © says; but there is 
reason to think that the colours here, and elsewhere, are laid on too 
thickly, cp. P. Girard, ib. p. 251. 

1080. A more naif age was unconscious of the gross anthropomorphism 
of the Greek religion ; but, in the “ Aufkliérung” of the fifth century B.c. at 
Athens, the glaring inconsistency between current theology and morality 
could not long escape notice. The philosophers, like Xenophanes, who 
maintained the unity of the deity, the Sophists, the Sophistic poets, like 
Euripides, but most of all Socrates, never wearied of assailing the old 
myths. In Plato’s Republic (377 B sqq.) ‘Socrates’ protests against the 
plastic mind of youth being moulded by of émirvydvres tad tOv émi- 
tuxdvTwv poor rracGevres, such as Hesiod’s fables of the deeds of Uranus 
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(ib. #), the imprisonment of Hera by her son (ib. 378pD). Such tales are 
interpreted by some as allegories, but children cannot distinguish between 
allegory and fact. The deity is good (ib. 379), and et col ru Spdow 
airxpdv, obk cioly Geot (Eur. fr. 292 N.2). Every bad man, hearing such 
fables, makes allowance for himself, since he is doing only what has often 
been done by the gods and their children (ib. 391 D). 

Similar is the import of Legg. 941 8. In the present passage of the 
Clouds, even the conservative—and narrow-minded—Aristophanes shows that 
he sympathizes with the prevailing reaction against anthropomorphism ; 
and in nothing has he been so unjust to Socrates (if the Unjust Reason 
really is intended to represent Socratic teaching) as in attributing to him 
such an argument as that which is now used by the Unjust Reason. Even 
his béte noir Euripides tries to rationalize such myths, occasionally in a 
most undramatic fashion. Thus, in Herc. 1307 sqq., Heracles exclaims : 
‘Who would pray to such a goddess as Hera?’ and ib, 1341, in Socratic 
style, expresses scepticism of the lawless amours of the gods. In JT. 380 
sqq. Artemis’ own priestess Iphigenia criticizes the inconsistency of the 
goddess ; in Hel. 21 Helen expresses doubt as to her own parentage from 
the swan. More dramatically, but with the same purpose, Euripides else- 
where (7ro. 948) makes Helen defend herself, after the manner of the 
Unjust Reason, tiv Gedv (Aphrodite) xdéAafe, kat Ards xpefoowv yevot, | 
ds TOv pev GrAXrwv Sarpdvwv exer Kpdtos, | Keivns S5é SovAds ori, ovy- 
yvepun 8 euoit. In Hipp. 450 sqq. the nurse urges her unholy purpose 
upon Phaedra by adducing the example of the gods. 

Sophocles was more naif, or more artistic, cp. Trach. 441 sqq. where 
Deianeira exclaims: "Epwrt pév vuv doris avraviotarat . . . ov Kad@s 
povet- | otros yap dpxer Kal Oedv Srws Oéder, Kdpod ye. Cyrus (Xen. 
Cyr. vi. 1 § 36) employs the same argument for a nobler purpose. Of 
course, Aristophanes (like Chaerea in Ter. Hun. 583 sqq.) is jesting, but 
his insinuation against Socrates clung to him, since ordinary men are devoid 
of a sense of humour, and, like children, are unable to distinguish between 
jest and earnest. 

1198. mporévOar: schol. V (ext.) of rpd xaipod tov odhayiwy dzoyevd- 
pevor [-yedpevor R], <i) of mpoaprafovres Kal petarimpdoKovtes TAéiovos, 
oi voy petaBorot Kadovpevor Su.>; a curious word, which has been mis- 
understood by the scholiasts, and by Hesych. (Aiyvor, rpoapragovtes), 
but rightly explained by Juba, in Athen. 171 c, as zpoyetora. He refers 
to Pherecr. i. p. 147 K. (ii. p. 256 M.), and Philyll. i. p. 784 K. (ii. p. 
859 M.) BovrAcobe Sir eyo ppacw tis cip’ eyd; | 9 TOV rporevOdv 
Aopria kaAovpévn. He goes on to say that he had found a decree, of the 
year of Cephisodorus, which mentioned a college of rporév@au in connexion 

' with the Apaturia. What their office was is explained in Xen. Htero, 4 § 2 
<6 TUpavvos> Odd GLTioLs Kal ToTOIS murtevov duayet, adAA Kal TovTwV 
amply amapxerOar tois Geois tods Suaxdvous mpdrov Kedevovowy aroyevoa- 
cba Sia To dmuteiv pH Kat év TovTos Kakdv Te Paywow 7) Tiwow, 
But, at Athens, it was their duty, on the evening before the Apaturia, to 
test the viands provided for the public banquet, in order to see whether 
the quality was satisfactory. bad 

As they tasted the various dishes, it is easy to conceive that, jestingly, 
they were accused of setting aside the best portions for themselves. Hence 
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the word rporévOns came to have the meaning given to it by the scholiasts ; 
see Mommsen, Heort. pp. 302 sq., 307 sq. The simple TevOns occurs in 
Cratin. i. p. 106 K. (ii. p. 179 M.), Pas 1009, 1120, revOeia in Aves 1691, 
revOevewv only in late writers. tévOev meant éoGiev, cp. Hes. Op. 524 
br’ dvécreos Sv 768a TévOer (Su. Sia Tov O yparréov: but révder is the 
more general reading, see Curt. Htym5 i. p. 263 ET., Brugmann, Comp. 
gram. ET, iv. p. 224, Vanitek, Worterb. p. 103, Walde, Worterb. sv.). 
TévOew (Lat. condire) and révdew (originally tép-dev, Lat. tondere) are 
probably etymologically distinct. 

1299. émuodG: schol. V (ext.) cerpaddpov [R: on- V] <dé R> avi rod 
mapiopov, Kat mpds pev Td ext GAov [R: GAAwv V] 70 od, mpos de 
7s érwadG [R: érel GAG V] 7o oe Kal eotw 7 ypady Siwoy, ert Gov 
[R: dAAwv V] <kal R> éruddAG- Kal mpds pev TO TepicTepevov errado 
[AG Ruth.] ef dv drewAntiKds Aéyov [-w R], ofov d£eus [Gers MS,] Kat 
Oppnoes ceavTov evrevdev erei GAG [R: GAAG V: €AO Ruth.] ce, dep 
éoriv éAdow oe kal dudEw [Sudkw MS.] oe Kevtov id Tov TpwoKTdv doTeEp 
immov mapiyopov" mpos de THY éTépav ypadyv otTws 7OiKas A€ywv [-ovTos 
MS.], ofov drags ob tov [R: cavtdv V] wetpaddpoy eis pvAdva ext 7d 
[R: 7@ V] dAody [-wav R]; dvti tov dmayé cov tov immov <eri tiv dw 
Ruth.> kaxeiOev tpapjon* tives d€ ottws* “a£eus exiBadrdv.” || (4AXrAws* 
payrote otk eats oe, GAAD ov, Ef py OTe Geus TeavTdv ws TOV ceLpa- 
opov, drov avtos épydty.) A curious verb, the precise point of which has 
not been explained. It occurs in Hom. Od. ix. 288, xxii. 49 (éreBaXero 
schol.); in comedy, a jest is generally implied (Vesp. 1348, Pax 432, jr. 
i, p. 5382 K.; ii. p. 1164 M., Phryn. Com. i. p. 370 K. ; ii. p. 581 M.); 
in Thue. v. 77 § 8 (in a foreign treaty) o’kad’ driadAAnv ‘refer the matter 
to the home authorities” The word is connected with éfudArns, ariados 
(Vesp. 1038 n., Curt. Hiym.> ii. p. 135 ET., Kiihner-Blass, Gram. ii. p. 446). 
Rutherford (A Chapter etc. p. 147. 32) reads dfeus eri dAw (a v.l. in RV), 
not observing that the hiatus after exi is impossible. I do not deny, how- 
ever, that there may be a jest car’ e€ahAayiv dwvy on this phrase. 

1371. Schol. V (ext.) tiv Kavaxiv 6 Maxapeds [8 paxd<pre> MS.], 
TO 6€ dXe€ixaxe Sid prov dvarepdvytas* onpeottar Sé tov Evpuridou 
Aiodov: exe? yap of ddeAgoi tais adeApais cvyyivovras [ras a. yapotoww 
R]. || (GAAws* yéyparra: Kvpuridov AioAos 8papa otro KaAotvpevos, ev 
@ mapyyaye Tov maida tov AidAov Maxapea [-vov MS.] Siahetpaved 
Kavaxiy rij aSehpny * ered d€ ap “A@nvaiows [raval. MS.] eLerre 
yapetv ras ék Tov TaTépwy adeAdds, cis avsyow TOD dOiKijparos Tpoc- 
EOnke TiIV Opopnt piay « eita dvds eryetriacev <erdywv> TO dAc&- 
Kake* TovTéoTW, arotporate, kat [om, Su] 6 [6 Su.] ra Sewa drreipywv" 
iSvov yap “HpaxAéovs 7d eriBerov): see TGF. p. 365 N.2, Lessing, De 
Aristoph. Eur. irris. p. 24; parodied in Aristoph, Aeolosicon (see Bergk ap. 
Meineke, FCG. ii. pp. 94 sqq.), and, perhaps, in Antiphan. ii. p. 16 K. 
(ili, p. 7 M.). For an attempted conjectural reconstruction of the play 
see Hartung, Hur. rest. i. pp. 254 sqq.; it is now best remembered for the 
celebrated line ti 8 aicxpér, ay pay Toto Xxpwpevous doxy; (TGF. p. 368 
N.”), which Lais once quoted against Euripides (Macho, Athen. 582 D), and 
which once excited the ire of Antisthenes (cp. fr. 72 Mullach) when ot was 
recited in the theatre. The Aeolus is often parodied in Aristoph. (Eq. 
1175, Paw 114 sqq., Thesm. 177 sqq., Ran. 1475), and retained its fame 
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in succeeding ages, when it was constantly quoted by philosophers and 
historians, as well as by the comic poets (Hartung, ib. p. 265). Ovid’s 
imitation (Her. xi.) throws light upon the construction of the plot. Its 
date was possibly Ol. 86. 1 (Hartung, ib. p, xi., but ep. Wilam. Anal. Eur. 
p. 148); it was subsequent to Sophocles’ Antigone (Ol. 84. 3), to which 
it refers ; and before the Equttes, which parodies it (if fr. 21 N.2 is really 
parodied in Hy. le.). Joél (Der echte Sokr. etc. ii. p. 825) sees a ‘Cynic’ 
allusion here. The Cynic ‘relativity’ (Dio x. § 29) was employed to defend 
incest to which Persian customs (id. § 30) afforded a precedent. Decharme 
(Euripides, etc. ET. p. 162) has some judicious remarks on the choice of 
such subjects by Euripides, 
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a substantive used for the concrete 

n. 

accusative: anticipatory 145, 479, 493, 
1148 ; ad sensum 276, 334, 470; after 
Baivey 30 n. ; irregular acc. (=nom.) 
998 n. 

actors in the Clouds, the number of p. 9. 

adjective terminating in -ixés 483, 728 
n., 1172 sq., 1258 

adultery, punishments of 1083 n. 

adverb used adjectivally 1120 

Aeschylus : his unpopularity with certain 
classes 1366 (1367); criticism of his 
style ib.; parody of the Choéphori 
534 sqq. 

‘ Agons’ in the Clouds, Introd. pp. xviii., 


xxii. 

Alcibiades : attitude towards the Clouds 
p. 3; supposed allusions to him in the 
Clouds 46 App., 64 App., 862 n. ; his 
lawlessness 772 n. 

Aldina in the Clouds, the value of the, 
Introd. p. Ix. 

alliteration 6, 1376, 1427 

Amipsias: defeats Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
Introd. p. xxix. ; allusion to him in 
the Clouds 524 n. 

anapaest: resolved a. 575, 916; in 4th 
foot of an iambic tetrameter 1427 ; un- 
usual division of an a. in an iambic 
senarius 8, 62 crit. n., 70, 684, 749, 
849, 1221; effect of the anapaestic 
measure 263-74 n.; neglect of diaeresis 
in anapaestic tetrameter 987 crit. n. 

anastrophe of prepositions 279 n., 957 

Anaxagoras, Introd. pp. xxxi., xxxiii., 
xl., xlix., lines 380 n., 404 n. 

Andromeda, parody of the 556 n. 

annominatio (rapjxnos) 6, 18, 24, 77, 
241, 561, 940, 1133 

‘antiptosis’ 145, 1115 n., 1148 

Antisthenes, Introd. p. xlix.; alleged 
influence on First Agon 889-948 App. 

Anytus, alleged relations with Aristo- 
phanes 627 n. 


RERUM 


aorist of momentary action 174, 185, 
820, 1241 

‘apple’ (?) in love, symbolic meaning of 
the 997 n. 

Aristarchus, scholia of, Introd. p. Lxix. 

Aristophanes’ plays, cwdpootvn of 537 n. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium on Comedy, 
Introd. pp. xviii. sq., line 961 n. 

Aristotle: his services to Comedy, Introd. 
p. lxvi. ; his didascaliae ib. 

Artemis at Ephesus: allusion to the 
temple of 599 ; A. Orthia 539 n. 

article: irregular omission with d-yopa 
991 n.; cedqvn 754; equivalent to 
‘italics’ 672, 678, 831; added with 
certain names of peoples 186, 413 ; 
added with interrogative pronouns 
748, 775, 1270; adverb of time 1511; 
omitted in paratragoedia 1236, 1265, 
1272; omitted with immxy 27 n.; 
omitted after an interjection 925; 
anaphoric use 30, 107, 192, 211, 214, 
323, 622, 710, 1431, 1465; generic 
use 756 n. 

assimilation of consonants in MSS., 
survivals of Attic 604, 973 crit. nn. 

astronomy at Athens, the use of 171 n., 
201 n. 

Athenians, lovers of novelty 896 n. 

Athens, religious characters of 303 n. 

attraction of particip. to predicate 
878 n. 


baths at Athens, the use of warm 837, 
991, 1044 sqq. 

beat,” Elizabethan synonyms for “to 
1376 n. 

Brandis on the contrast between Socrates 
and the Sophists, Introd. p. xviii. 

Brentano quoted, Introd. p. lv. 


Cade on education, Jack, Introd. p. 
XXXiv. 

caeswra, effect of the absence of 212 n. 

calendar at Athens: disturbance of 619 
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340 


sqq. App. ; mode of reckoning days 
1131 n. 

Callias, Eupolis’ attack on, Introd. p. xxx. 

‘Callicles’ in the Gorgias, Introd. p. xli. 

Callimachus on Comedy, Introd. p. 
lxvii.; criticized by Eratosthenes 
553 n. 

Callistratus 530 n. 

cataceleusmus’ in Aristophanes 476 sq.n. 

‘chasm,’ the punishment of the 1450 n. 

children present in the theatre at Athens 
539 n. 

Cimon lays out the Academy 1005 n. 

Cleon: a senator, Introd. p. xxiv. ; cap- 
tures Sphacteria ib. p. xxv. ; a general 
ib., line 582 App.; Aristophanes 
attacks him ib. ; allusions to him in 
the Clouds 549 sq., 581 sqq. 

Cleostratus, the octaéteris of 616 sqq. App. 

Clouds: date of production, Introd. p. 
liii. ; the alleged three editions ib. p. 
li. sqq.; character-drawing in the 
C. ib. pp. lv. sqq. ; aim of the C. ib. 
pp. xxx. sqq.; model followed by 
Aristophanes in the C. ib. p. xxx. ; 
chronological difficulties ib. p. liii. 

Coesyra 48 n., 800 n. 

coinage, iron 249 n. 

Comedy in Aristophanes, survival of 
Doric 11381 sqq. n. 

compounds, ‘dvandva’ 265 n., 332 n. 

Connus of Amipsias, Introd. p. xxix. ; 
chorus in the C. 94 n. 

contamination in the Clouds: supposed 
signs of 110-20 n., 152 n., 200 n., 
244 n., 291-7 n., 364 n., 382 n., 412 
sqq. n., 420-3 n., 423-6 n., 429 sqq. 
n., 485-56 n., 441-3 n., 453-6 n., 
457 n., 462 sq. n., 476 sq. n., 478- 
96 n., 488 n., 492-509 n., 500 n., 
505 sqq. n., 510-17 n., 575 sqq. n., 
607 sqq. n., 665 n., 694 n., 700-22 
n., 719 n., 736 n., 783-803 n., 804 sqq. 
n., 825 sqq. n., 844-88 n., 882 sqq. n., 
1105-12 n., 1113 sqq. n., 1201 sq. n., 
1222 sqq. n., 1231 n., 1279 n., 1809 
n., 1812-20 n., 13845 sqq. n., 1417 n., 
1465-77 n., 1496 n., 1503 n., 1508 n. 

Corax, Introd. p. xxxix. 

‘Cordax,’ the 540 

Crates of Mallus, the ‘ Attic Dialect’ of, 
Introd. p. lxix. 

Cratinus: defeats the Clouds, Introd. 
p. XXvil. ; mentioned in the Knights 
ib, ; attacks Aristophanes ib. p. xxviii.; 
attacks the Sophists ib. p. xxx. 

Critias, the law of, Introd. p. xxxv. 

crystal, use of 768 n. 


‘dactylic’ rhythms 651 App. 
Daetalés: allusion to the 528 sqq., 
962 n.; resembled Clouds 546 n. 
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dative: ethic 111, 116, 206, 271 n., 356 
sq., 366, 481, 595, 688, 841; after a 
verbal substantive 305 ; temporal 386 ; 
instrumental 248 ; locative 272 n. 

Democritus 380 n., 404 n. 

Denis, on the Clouds, Introd. p. lvi. 

diaeresis in anapaestic dimeters, the 
neglect of the 892 n. 

Diagoras ‘the Melian,’ 830 App. 

Dicaearchus to Comedy, services of, 
Introd. p. Ixvi. 

‘dicasts’ at Athens, the fee of the 863 n. 

didascaliae, Aristotelian, Introd. p. lxvi. 

Didymus to Comedy, services of, Introd. 
poles 

Dio Chrysostom on Athenian education, 
Introd. p. xliv. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, Introd. pp. xxxi., 
xxxiii., xlix., lines 157 sqq. App., notes 
on lines 230, 264, 275, 378, 380, 404 

Diogenes Laértius, misquotations of from 
the Clouds 412-17 nn. 

dithyrambic style, parody of 335 sqq. 

drugs at Athens, sale of 766 n. 

dual in Greek: =‘a pair’ 31 n., 1336 ; 
of particip. 938; exaggerated use in 
the Atticists 980 crit. n. 

‘dvandva’ compounds 265 n., 332 n. 


eccyclema in the Clouds: the use of the 
p- 10; notes on lines 58, 184 sqq., 
195, 218 

eclipses in the Clouds, references to 582 
App. 

education: Athenian, Introd. pp. xli. 
sqq., lines 964 sqq. app.; Aristo- 
phanes on Athenian e. 961 sqq.; 
‘Cynical’ scheme of e. 962 sqq. n. 

‘eels,’ Aristophanes’ 559 

elision at change of speakers 729, 733, 
778, 826, 849 

ellipse: of substantive 370 ; of apodosis 
69 n., 108 n., 154; of verb 5 n., 84, 
196, 227, 229, 267, 326; of particip. 
125 n.; of elvac 148, 423; of tis 
1128 n. 

Empedocles: on the Ionie school of 
natural philosophers, Introd. p. xxxix.; 
creator of rhetoric ib. 

‘enopliac’ rhythm, Introd. pp. Ixxx. 
sqq., lines 457-75, 651 App. 

epanalepsis 351, 355, 422 

Eratosthenes: criticizes Callimachus, 
Introd. p. lii. ; on Comedy Ixvii. 

Euphronius, scholia of, Introd. p. 
I xviii. 

‘Kupolideans’ in the Clouds, Introd. p. 
Ixxiy., lines 518-62 n. 

Eupolis 540, 543 nn.; attacks the 
Sophists, Introd. p. xxx. ; Flatterers 
ib. ; Prospaltii 539 n.; Maricas lines 
518-62 n., 553 sq. 
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Euripides: parodies of Aeolus 1371 App., 
Alcestis 1880, 1415, 1420, Antiopa 
1870, Cyclops 260, Hecuba 707 sqq. 
n., Medea 567 n., 1897, Peleus 1063, 
Telephus 891, 922; influenced by 
Diogenes of Apollonia 227 b sqq. n., 
264 n. ; his rationalism 1081 App. 


; phe in Greek, metaphorical use of 


85 n. 


flute at Athens, unpopularity of the 
1357 n. 
future, idiomatic use of 261 n. 


gender in substantives, distinctions of 
681 n. 
genitive: of exclamation 153, 166, 364, 
818 ; partitive 59, 138; of price 22, 
31, 864, 876, 1224, 1396; of time 
371; of respect 75 (tragic); after a 
verb compounded with xara 74 
geography at Athens, the study of 206 
geometry at Athens, the use of 202 n. 
Gorgias, Introd. pp. xxxix. sqq. 
greetings at Athens, fashions of 609 n. 
Grote on the Sophists, Introd. p. xl. 
‘gymnasia’ frequented by Socrates 417 n. 
‘gymnastic’ at Athens 973 n. 


hair at Athens: fashions of wearing the 
14 n. ; long hair worn by philosophers 
836 

‘harmony,’ Greek ideas of 968 n. 

Hegel on ‘Socrates’ in the Clouds, 
Introd. pp. xxxiii., xlvii. 

Heliodorus on Greek Metrik, Introd, 
pp. Ixx. sq. 

hendiadys 282 n. 

Heraclitus, Introd. pp. xxxix., xlii. 

Herodotus in the Clouds, reminiscences 
272 n., 577 sqq. n. 

hiatus 21 sq., 80, 82, 93, 97, 176, 202, 
746, 791, 847, 866, 1165 n., 1248 

*Hieromnemon,’ the meaning of 624 App. 

Hippias, the Sophist, in the Clouds: 
supposed allusion to 332 n., 638 n. ; 
boastfulness of H., Introd. p. xl. 

Hippo, ‘water-theory’ of, Introd. p. 
xxx., 96 App. s, 

Hippocrates in the Clouds, allusion to 
332 n. 


historical narration, variation of tenses 
in 1375 n. 

horse: cultivation of h, at Athens 13 n.; 
horse-riding 15 n.; price of h. at 
Athens 21 n. ; marks on h. 23 App. ; 
courses for h. 25 n., 28 n. 

hyperbaton 217 n., 652, 788 u., 903 
crit. n. 

Hyperbolus: his brogue 558 n.; name 
of his mother 552 n. ; alleged responsi- 
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bility for errors in the calendar 625 
App. 


gated idiomatic use of the 57 n., 
9, 63, 


infinitive: equivalent to an imperative 
433, 1080, 1352 crit. n.; of exclama- 
tion 268, 819; after doa 434; after 
8cov 1252 

interest at Athens: rates of 18 n. ; com- 
pound interest 1156 n. 

Ionic school of natural philosophers, 
Introd. p, xxxix. 

Isocrates on the Sophists, Introd. p. 
XXxxiv. 

‘italics’ in Greek, representation of 554, 
672 sq., 678, 831 n. 


Joél on the real Socrates of the Clouds, 
Introd. p. xlix.; referred to in notes 
on 97, 101, 138, 137, 170, 176, 180, 
229, 234, 247, 254 sqq. n., 362, 374, 
386, 394, 476, 491, 514, 548, 575, 
638, 658, 669, 700, 727, 742, 837, 
906, 922, 981 sqq., 993 sq., 1002, 
1047, 1178 sq., 1279, 1292, 1325, 
1356, 1358, 13860, 1405, 1417, 1445 
sq., 1427, 1431, 1468, 1503 


Knights in the Clouds, references to the 
554 sqq. 

Kochly on the subjectivity of Socrates, 
Introd. p. xlvii. 


Lampon 332 n. 

law-courts at Athens, devotion to the 
208 

learning,’ the ‘new 177-9 App. 

lengthening of a short vowel: irregular 
284, 320, 401, 514, 1429, 1468; 
lengthened before 6 344 crit. n. 

Lessing on the character of ‘Socrates’ 
in the Clouds, Introd. p. xlvi. 

Leucippus 380 n. 

literary jealousy at Athens, Introd. p. 
XXxIv. 

Lycophron on Comedy, value of, Introd. 
p. Ixvii. 

lyre at Athens: popularity of the 1357 n. ; 
used in recitations 1355 n. 


madness at Athens, accusations of 845 n. 
Magister, scholia of Thomas, Introd. 
bib ot 

L  acttte * method 187, 737 n. 

manners, at table etc., at Athens, good 
993 sqq. 

manuscripts of the Clouds, Introd. pp. 
lvii. sqq. 

maps of the world 206 n, 

market-place at Athens avoided by the 
young 991 n. 
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match-making at Athens 41 n. 

‘maxims’ in rhetoric, the use of 952 n. 

‘Megaric Comedy,’ allusion to 539 sqq. 
nn. 

Meletus, alleged relations with Aristo- 
phanes 627 n. 

metaphors from the palaestra 126 n. 

Meton reforms the calendar 616 sqq. App. 

‘metre’ distinguished from ‘rhythm’ 
638 n. 

middle voice used passively, the fut. of 
the 127 n. 

Milichius, Zeus 408 n. 

Milton, reminiscences of the Clouds in 
92n., 114 n., 192 n., 1008 n. 

Moliére imitates the Clouds, Introd. p. 
lvi., notes on lines 21, 125 n., 143 sqq., 
483, 635 sqq., 669, 814 sqq., 823, 825 
sq., 842, 851, 865, 1222, 1496 

money-lenders at Athens, dislike of 
1155 n. 

music: corruptions of 333 n., 971; 
music-teachers at Athens 973 n. 


names of demes used connotatively 
156 n. ; character-names 25 n., 65 n., 
134 n. 

nominative: in the second member of 
an invocation 265; equivalent to a 
vocative 1168 

nurses’ ditties, names of 1358 n. 


oaths: by a triad of divinities 264 sq., 
1234 ; taken at a certain place 1233 n. 

Oeta, the hot springs of 1050 n. 

old age at Athens, respect for 993 sq. n. 

‘old-and-new’ at Athens 1134 sqq. 

optative, due to attraction 1251 

orators, morals of Athenian 1093 n. 

Orphic rites, parodies : ep. notes on 250, 
254 sqq., 263 sq., 322, 463, 497, 627 
sqq:, 727 


‘paedagogus’ at Athens, character of the 
981 sqq. n. 

Panoptae of Cratinus, the, Introd. p. 
xxx., line 96 App. 

‘Parabasis’: constitution of the comic 
518 sqq. n.; nature of the P. in the 
Clouds 518-62 n. 

‘parechesis’ ; see annominatio 

Parnassus, the peaks of 608 n. 

participle: emphasis on the 381 n., 860 n., 
998, 1241 ; after ws and an imperative 
458 ; ellipse of p. 125 n. 

parts in the Clouds, distribution of p. 9 

perfect indicative of settled condition 
294, 319, 1133 ; in a prophecy 1277 

Pericles: friend of the Sophists, Introd. 
p. xli.; mention of P. in the Clouds 859 

Phaeinus, scholia of, Introd. p. 1xiii. 

pheasants 109 n. 
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phenomena, rational explanation of 
natural, Introd. pp. xxxv. sq., lines 
368 sqq. 

Philonides 530 n. 

philosophers to their pupils, the gifts of 
317 sq. 

Philoxenus 335 n. 

‘Phlyacian’ farce, the features of 538 
sqq. nn. 

plagiarism at Athens, charges of 547 n. 

plane-trees at Athens 1008 n. 

Plato comoedus 552 n. 

Plato philosophus: Apologia, Introd. p. 
liv. ; Platonic reminiscences of Aris- 
tophanes 96 App., 264 sq. n., 321 n., 
362 n., 441 n., 944 n., 995 n., 1421 n. 

plural with dvo 1223 n. 

Polus, Introd. p. xl. 

prepositions, confounded in MSS. 326 
crit. n1., 362 crit. n., 994 crit. n., 
1005 crit. n. 

present subjunctive: use of 98 n., 561, 
1116 n., 1153 ; p. indic. equivalent to 
perfect 894 n. 

‘Proagon’ in the Clouds 889-948 App. 

Prodicus, Introd. pp. xxxi., xxxiv., xli. 
sqq. ; his influence on Thucydides 361 
App.; suggested the theme of First 
Agon 889-948 App. 

‘prolepsis’ 230, 741 

pronunciation of a in classical times 
873 n. 

Protagoras: misrepresented in the 
Clouds, Introd. pp. xxx., xl. sqq. ; 
teaches for fees, lines 98 n., 246 n. ; 
denies objectivity 99 n.; makes the 
‘worse’ the ‘better’ reason 113 n. ; 
institutes grammar 671, etymology 
638 

‘psephismata’ at Athens: the reign of 
1429 n. 

punishment at Athens, corporal 972 

Pylus, the affair of, Introd. p. xxv. 

Pythagoras, Introd. p. xlix., notes on 
lines 140, 415, 727, 887, 1482, 1489 
sqq. ; vegetarianism of P. 176 n. 

Pytina of Cratinus, Introd. pp. xxvii. sq. 


racing at Athens 28 

Rapp on the Clouds, Introd. p. lv. 

rationalism of Socrates and the Sophists, 
Introd. pp. xxxiii., xlvii. 

Ravennas in the Clouds, the value of the, 
Introd. pp. lviii. sq. 

reading aloud xara diacrodjy 60 n. 

repetition of similar sounds 77 n., 123 n. 

rhyme, the effects of 485 n., 494 n., 
711 sqq. n. 


Sannyrio 539 n. 
scholia in R and Y, the comparative 
value of the, Introd. pp. 1xi. sqq. 


Ae 
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- school songs at Athens 967 

shoes, Persian 151 

Sicilian intellect, character of the, Introd. 
Deexexuxs 

slaves, licence among 5 n. 

Socrates: in the Connus of Amipsias, 
Introd. p. xxix. ; the representative 
of the Sophists ib. pp. xxxi. sqq., 
xlvi. sqq. ; feud with Aristophanes ft 
p. Xxxl. ; character in the Clouds ib. 
pp. xlvi. sqq.; misrepresented in the 
Clouds ib. pp. xxxi. sqq.; personal 
traits in the Clouds ib. p. xxxii., lines 
137 n., 362 sq. ; philosophic traits ib. 

. +p. Xxxii. ; a comic figure ib. pp. xxxii. 
sq. ; compared to Silenus ib.; con- 
founded with the Sophists ib. ; 
‘methodic doubt’ ib. p. xxxiv. ; not 
a natural philosopher ib. pp. xii., 
xxxi. ; how far a rhetorician ib. p. 
xxxy. ; ‘spiritual fascination’ 94 n. ; 
asceticism 103 n., 415 n.; attitude 
towards geometry 177-9 App., 202 n.; 
not a transcendentalist 225 n.; a 
reputed atheist 248 n.; opposed to 
anthropomorphism 253 n.; his dia- 
lectic 317 n.; jests etymologically 
394; seeks illustrations from common 
life 145 App., 234 n., 408 sqq. n.; 
values memory 414 n., 483 n. ; his de- 
sultoriness 704 n.; Socratic ‘ diaeresis’ 
742 n.; once a sculptor 773 n.; 
Socratic ‘maeeutic’ method 137 n., 
731, 737 n.; mental abstraction 700- 
22; Socratic deities 424, 627; on 
* Metrik’ etc. 638 

Socratics, description of the 101 sqq. 

Sophists: attacked by Cratinus and 
Eupolis, Introd. p. xxx. ; original 
meaning of word ib. p. xl., line 331 n.; 
Isocrates on the S. ib. p. xli. n. 2; 
analysis of their teaching ib. pp. 
xxxviii. sqq. ; exact fees for teaching 
98 n., 876 ; teach the ‘worse reason ’ 
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113 n. ; ‘traitorous corrupters’ of the 
youth 928 n. 

‘soul,’ philosophic use of the word 94 n. 

Sphacteria, fate of the Spartan prisoners 
from 186 n. 

stage directions, 1 n., 889 sqq. n. 

eee * appended to the Olouds, 
Introd. p. lxiii., line 1511 n. 

Kc yer the value of in the Clouds, Introd. 

ip LEK 

superlative, irregular 790 n. 

Swift quoted 115 n. 

Symmachus, scholia of, Introd. pp. lxiii. 


st be : 
synizesis 901 crit. n., 981, 1373 


Thales 180 n. 

Theophrastus on Comedy, Introd. p. lxvi. 

Thrasymachus, Introd. pp. xl. sq. 

Thurii, colonization of 332 n. 

Tisias, Introd. p. xxxix. 

tmesis of preposition 792, 1440 

tongue at Athens, the value of the 424 n. 

tribrach, followed by an anapaest (in a 
comic senarius) 663 n.; unusual division 
of at. 29 n., 817, 884 crit. n. 

Triclinius, scholia of, Introd. p. xi. 

Trophonius, cave of 508 App. 

Tzetzes, scholia of, Introd. p. xi. 


usury at Athens, unpopularity of 1155 
sq. 0. 


Venetus in the Clouds, the value of the, 
Introd. p. lviii. 


war-dance at Athens 988 n. . 
Wieland on the Clouds, Introd. p. lvi. 
witches, Thessalian 749 n. 


Zeno, Introd, p. xxxix. 
Zielifiski on a lost Agon in the Cloud 
263 sqq. App. 
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aBéXrepos : -oc 1201 

dyabbs 797 ; -f 6135 -dv 826, 1062 ; Byade 
675, 726; -of 101 n.; -at 805; -av 
839; -d 805; BéAriov 589, 594; -ova 
1050 ; -tcros 418 

dyahua 995 n. ; -ara 306 

dyew 615, 626; dye dn 478, 636, 775, 
&. vuy 489 ; -owar 241 n. ; -dvrwv 621 

G&y.os : -tars 304 

dyopd: év -@ 1055; -av 991; Kara riyv 
-dv 1003 

adyopevew : ryopevete 1456 

ayopnTis : -nv 1057 

drypetos 655 

dypios: -ov 349 n., 567 

dypouxos 43, 47, 646; -dv 628, 1457 

aywv 958 

ddew 158, 1858, 1360; -wy 721; doréov 
1205 

adeAphH : dwountplay -nv 1372 

ddehpés 1372; -08 536 

dbuxeiv : -els 255; 7jOdlkouvy 1509; 7dlkynKa 
497, -as 1080; ddicjoarue 1467 ; adc- 
koovr’ ddcxetoOar 1175 3 Hdcxnuévac 576 

Gduxos 1141; -ov 116, 885; -a 884; Kai 
Olkava KddiKa 99 ; -Wrepa 115; -wrarov 
657 

adonéoxns : -@v 1485 

adorecxla: -g 1480 

advvaros 1077 

del 469, 547, 552, 1458 crit. n. ; aef 1011, 
1279, 1288 

dévaos: -ot 275 

dépios: -as 387 

depoBarety : -@ 225, 1503 

depovnxns : -els 837 

djp: -épa 198, 230, 398, 762 

"Anp 264 ; vi rov ’Adpa 627, 667 

*AOdmas : -avTa 257 

*AOdva 602 

abdvaros: -as 289 

"AOjvat 207 ; -éwv 401 n. 

’AOnvatos: -o1s 413, 918 ; -owwr 609 

GOpeiy : -how 731 

4Opoos : -ovs 965 


dOgos: -ov 1413 

aiBot 102, 829, 906 

aiyts : -idos 602 

Alyurros: -~ 11380 

aidotos : -o.ct 978 

Alédds: -ods rdvyaduwa 995 n. 

dieyv: -e 1166 n, 

aibépros 380 

aidjp: -épos 285 

AiOjp 265; -épa 570 

ai@pla: -as 371 n. 

alé: -yas 71 

aipew : dpOnre 266, -Guev 276 

alpety: EXw 845; €éddvres 5915; Tpetobe 
582; elec Oe 587; EXéoPar 981 crit. n. ; 
alpovuevov 1042 

aicOdverbar: -y 8043; yoOov 292; aicba- 
vouevos 1381 

alcxpés: -édv 995, 1020 sq., 1078; -ols 
992, 1874; -&s 920 

Aioxvros ; -ov 1365 ; -ov 1366 

alaxvvew : -ecPat 992 

airely : -hoavTos 1883 ; -oumévov 1187 

airtacbar: -doy 1433 

aircos 85, 1454 

"Axadymera: -av 1005 

adkdmaros: -ov 285 

dxaph 496 

axbAacros 1348 

axoNovbety : -joes 505 

axdpnros 44 n. 

axovew : HKovoa 4, -cas 383, -cdrny 529, 
-care 291; adxjKoas 738 ; dkodom 963 ; 
dxovwv 1329 ; -cas 987; -caca 319 

axpiBys: -Gv 130; -@s 100 

aKpodcbat: -cdmevos 1348 

axrls: -tow 572 

&kwv : -ovra 868 

adagev 449 ; -dves 1492; -dvas 102 

aye : -ec 716 

ddelv : -odocav 1358 

arelpew : 7relWaro 836, 977 

adrexrpvawa: -av 666 sq. n., 851 sq. 

arextpudy 664 (bis); -dva 668, 848 sq.; 
-dvas 1427, 1480 
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adéxrwp 666 n., 851 

adetlkaxos; -e 1372 

&dnbes 841 

aAnOjs : -7) 519; -ds 209, 341, 373 

Gdlokew : addovs 1079 

arAd 5, 8, 11 sq., 58, 73 sq., 78, 86, 
106, 123-27 (repeated 5 times), 132, 
139 sq., 183, 195 sq., 198, 214, 217, 
227, 288, 297, 316, 868, 374, 380, 395, 
401, 420, 431, 434, 458, 476 n., 498, 
510, 544, 547, 587, 611, 616, 634, 641, 
658, 660, 675 sq., 683, 687, 696 crit. 
n., 726 sq., 757, 762, 785, 798, 803, 
815, 827, 839, 843, 850, 854, 857 (dis), 
894, 901, 959 (in a catacel.), 1005, 
1140, 1146, 1215, 1221, 1267, 1285, 
1349, 1351 (in a catacel.), 1878, 1879, 
1420, 1457, 1467, 1472, 1484; 4... 
yap 798 n.3 a... ye 126 n., 401 n., 
676 crit. n., 785, 797, 1248 crit. n. ; 
wa AP a. 330, 1291; vy rdv Al a. 652; 
ov ph (c. fut.) . . a. (c. fut.) 505 n. ; 
ov yap 4. 232 n. ; ob yap ua Al’ a. 331 
crit. n. ; d. oJ5é 1896 n.; a. 08d’ eya 
pévro. . ye 126 n.3 ad. odd ds 527 
n.; oUx, d. 204, 258, 898; a. ody 985 ; 

a ody . . ye 1002; od & a. 1869; 
hyperbaton of d. 652 n. ;=tamen (in 
an ellipse) 1364 n. 

G@Anor: -ow 394; -atcw 384, 548; -as 
378 

Gos: -@ 360; -0 704, 994; dAdo 558; 
-a 365, 615, 1427 ; -o1s 425, 1118; ris 
Gos avril 653; 7h yap &. 1231; ri & 
Go; 1088; ri 5 dAdo 7’ # 1287, 1447, 
1495 ; dAdo te S77’ od (in a question) 
423 n. ; elrep Til Kaw 356 ; ovK EarL 
mapa Tair’ dda 698; GAdAws TE pévToL 
kat 1269 n. 

ad\uwupds: -as 567 

GAs: adoly 1237 

dgira: -wy 106; -a 176 

dua: &. kal 292 

auabys 135, 492, 842 

dpatis: -lda 864; -idas 880 

dpapravew : juapres 1076 n. 

apuéder 422, 488, 877, 1111 

deriv: -7 989; -rHjoas 409 

dérpnros: -e 264 

» Gpreros: -o. 1124 

dptvew : -erat 1428 ; -d@ere 1323 n. 

7Auvvias: -la 31, 689; -la 690 

adugpl: ad. wo abre 595 n, 

adppopevs : -7s 1203 

&udw 112, 849 

av: (1) with indic., (2) in an unreal 
condition 5 (elliptical), 227, 232, 1056, 
1347 ; (0) of an habitual act 54, 855 
(imperf.), 977 (aor.), 1385 (imperf. and 
aor.), 1883 (pluperf.) ; (2) with opt. 
118 sq., 167, 360, 422, 689, 758, 755, 
783, 870, 1082, 1151, 1157, 1182 sq., 


1231, 1237 ; repeated (a) with indic. 
of habit 977 sqq., (b) with indic., in 
an unreal condition 1057, (c) with 
opt. 118, 425, 840; in an ellipse 5 
(indic.), 154 (opt.) ; rt dr’ dy (opt.) 
154; 7h dy . . Kal 840; dtr’ ay. , 
<kal> 345, 785; éws dy 1460, 1489; 
fle dy 622, 1124; drws dy c. subj. 
739, 937, 1461 ; ina repeated question 
690 ; c. opt. (in an indirect question) 
759,776 n. ; do’ dv 808; ds dv 942; ay 
89 ; doris dv 1152, 1458 crit. n. 5 aply 
dy 267 ; w&s dv 874; tax y dy 647 
(ironical) n. ; rls dv (in a wish) 729 

dvaBddrAew : -Bad 1139 

dvayevew : -yetoat 523 n. 

dvayryvwoKe : -yva 19 

avayxagew : -c0Gor 376 ; -fwr 379 / 

avaryxn 487 ; -ns 405 ; -nv 377 ; -as 1075 

avaypigew: -&y 945 

dvadecxvivac: -vTa 304 n. 

dval6ea: -as 1236 

dvaipeiv : -elNeTo 531; -éNec Oar 981 crit. n. 

avaloxuvros 909 ; -e 1880 

dvakowobyv : -ofcOa 470 n. 

dvdpecros: -a 984 n. 

dvamerpety : -ewérper 152; -eto Par 203 

dvat: & décmor’ &, 264 n. ; Poi’ d, 595 

dvatreiGew: -rel@ovcw 96; -relce 1019, 
1394; -melow (subj.) 77; -melcev 1840, 
1342 ; -weloas 868 : 

dvarecoTnhptos : -av 875 

dvamipmAdvar: -mdjoe 1023; -mrdjoev 
995 crit. n. 

tdavamddrrev 995 crit. n. 

’Avamvon: -nv 627 

avdppocros 908 n. 

dvaré\Xew : -ot 754 

dvariévat; -Gels 1453 n. 

dvarpémew ; -met 884; -Yw 901 

dvaxwpety : -exwpouv 524 

dvdpetos : -brepos 1052 

dvenos 404 

dvéperOar: -jpero 144, 156 

avéxew: -7 863; Hrecxdunv 1363 

dvip 218; dvdp&v 528; ‘a man’ (par 
excellence), dvépa 1050, avdpdy 528 ; 
‘a man’ (with human weaknesses) 
1421; emphasizing a term of com- 
mendation, defidv dvdpa 418, dvdpas 
detiovs 834, dvdpas Mapabwvoudxous 
986; — of abuse, dvijp KkaKxodaluwy 
1263, dvdp&y goprixGv 524, avdpdow 
xo\Gow 833; a fulerum for an adj., 
Gvdpes Hrukes 1487; with a subst., 
dvip months 545, avdpl Onudry 1219; 
equivalent to tis, dvdpa 1046, 1214 ; 
equivalent to a pronoun, avijp 1033, 
Tov dvdpa 1346 

dvOety : -e? 897 ; HvGouv 962 

dvOos 1026 

dvOpak ; -xes 97 
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avOpnvn: -Gv 947 

dvOpwros: -ov 13850; -w 512; -wy 465; 
-ots 444, 841 n.; dvOpwre 1495; dr- 
Opwre 412, 644; emphasizing a term 
of abuse, &. duaOys 492 crit. n. 

dviévar: -erpt 1058 

aviévat: -etrar 956 n. 

dvimmos: -ov 125 n. 

dvvnbov 982 

dvbnros: -wv 417; -rous 898, 919; avdnre 
858 

dvolyew: -ye 181 (bis), 183 

dvramomépberOat : -mapdetv 293 

dvreretv 998 ; -epets 1079, 1343 ; -elmrouue 
1417 

avr 838, 653 ; av@’ Sv 1310 crit. n. 

dyTiBonew : -@ 110, 155, 224, 314 

dvrvypapy : -ds 472 

dvridixely: -Ov 776 crit. n. 

dvriréyew 888, 1339; -eywr 901; -deydv- 
Tow 938 ; -AéEar 1040 

avTinoye : -Roar 321 

dvTtNoytKds 1173 

"AvTiwaxos: -ov 1022 

avririmrew 1424 

dvumbdnros 363 ; -ous 103 

avirew: -cas 181; a. Te 506, 635, 1253 

dvw 2313; & Te kal kdrw 616 

Gévos 525; -ov 1041 (c. gen.), 1074 (c. 
inf.) ; -a 474 (c. dat.) 


azvoraros : -ov 1867 n. 


do.dy: -ats 297 
dmdryew: -aye 32; -ayayelv 216 ; -dyerOau 
1105 


dmayxew: -ayéalunv 780; 
988 ; -dyxwy 1385 

?AmaédAy 1150 

amaté\nua 729 

amaireiy : -ets 1249; -Gy 1247 

dmaNAdrrew : -owro 1194 n. 

amavrTav : -@v 425 ; -Wvres 452 

daaé 551 

das 955 ; -v 946, 1020; -vrwy 868, 577 ; 
-vras 611, 613, 1057, 1316; -vra 40, 
807, 1037, 1071, 1480, 1453 

amaoria: -av 621 n. 

aretNetv 617 

ameivar: -écouwat 887 n.; -éoTw 705 

amépavTos : -ov 3, 393 

arepiwepluvws 136 n. 

améppew ; -e 783 

amepvOpiay : -doat 1216 

amépxerOar: -eNe 744 

dméxew : -e6 417; -ecOar 991 

amrnvhs: -és 974 n. 

dmiévar: -eyure 1254 

amd 173, 216, 226 sq., 277, 385, 392, 
431, 768, 1254, 1273 

amoBémrew: -e 91 

amodekviva: -del&m 1334 

arodnuety 371 
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dmod.dévas : -ddcers 1248, 1252, 1278 ; -da 
739; -dolny 118, 755, 1250; -dwcew 
1227 ; -d.ddvTa 245 

arodubkew : -diwiy 1296 

drobpavew : -Opavobjs 997 

amoxérrew : -KkexdWovrat 1125 


. amoxplvecOar: -Kpwoduat 1245; -Kpwar 


345 ; -Kpivdpevos 1244 

dmodauBdvew: -AnyerOa 1140; -AaPetv 
1274, 1283 

dmoddmrrew : -Wers 811 crit. n. 

amoNave : -Aavcayu 1231 

aroXelrew : -\urotca 1068 

dmonirapylfew : -cets 1253 n. 

aro\\tvat: -oA\@ 892, 899; -ode’s 893, 
1466, 1499 (bis) ; -oNodo. 715, 1181; 
-o\ddexa 857; -odmdexevy 26; -wWreEoa 
859, 1265 ; -wAecas 856, 1177 ; -odetv 
1136; -dAAvmac 16, 7095; -odovuac 
(tmesis) 792, 1440; -ody Kdxiora 726 ; 
-oretrat 948 ; -dA\wra 726, -d\wAas 1077 ; 
-dAwrev 9053 -ddoto 6, 1236; -orddoPar 
41 

’Amré\Nwy : -w 373, 888, 732 

dtrouvivar: -o“doar 1232 

dmome:pacbat: -p@ 477 

dmoméurew : -méupyov 1244 

dromviyew: -joowat 1504 

daropetv : -pps 743 

dmopos: -ov 629, 703 

atogelew : -cdmevar 287 

amoorepewv 487, 1464 ; 
-oTepeto bar 1072 

dmoorepyrixés 728 ; -hv 747 

amoorepnrpls: -(6a 730 n. 

dmootpépew : -oTpévaco 776 crit. n. 

amooxlfev: -érxicas 1408 

dmorpéxew : -Ope&# 1005 crit. n. 

dmogatvew : -pav® 1331; -dnvac 368 n. 5 
-palvovoa 352 

amopevye : -piryors 1151, -pi-yor 167 

amwdgpevéis: -w 874 crit. n. 

dmopbelpew : -b0eph 789 

dmoxahav : -xdda 763 

ampayuootvn : -vns 1007 n. 

dmrev: -ovot 768; Artes 57; &rre 18; 
Huuevnv 1490 

arwrépw 771 

dpa 165, 188, 217, 1181, 1256 ; c. imperf. 
1028, 1476 ; radr’ d. 819, 335; eire.. 
elre . . el’ dpa . . #270 sqq.; in an 
apodosis 410; dpd ye . . dpa 465 n.; 
ovK dpa 1252 crit. n.; ok dpa. . ye 
121 n.; répa 1154 

dpa: (1)=nonne 804; &. dra 1094 ; (2) 
syllogistic (c. imperf.) 1301; in a 
question of indignation 1252 n. 

dparrew 1359 crit. n., 1378 crit. n. 

apyanéos 450 

apyos 53 ; -ots 816 n. ; -os 334 

dpyvptov 98, 756, 1247, 1249, 1288, 1288 
1295 ; -ov 1285 


-oTepnoa 1305 ; 


dipdev : -oudvay 282 

ap.Ouds 1203 

dpioray 416 

dpioros: -ov 430, 1048 ; 

dpua 69 

apuwovla: -av 968 

dpvaxis: -(Swy 730 n. 

aprdfvey 982 

dprat: -aya 351 

dppnv : -eva (mase. or fem. sing.) 663, 671 
a (neut. plur.) 659 sq., 682, 685, 

SS) 

ig -wy 302 

Gpre 144, 853 

dpriws 726, 1149 

dpros: -ov 1383 

aptrew: -erbe 272 

dpxaixés: -d 821 crit. n. 

dpxatos 915, 1469; -ay 961; -ov 593, 
1357; -a 984, 1154 (répyata ‘capital’) 

dpxew : Hotato 1310, 1351 ; -duec@a 1358 

apx7y: al apxat 1197 n. 

doxahaBarns: -ov 170 

adoxdvrTns: -nv 633 

doxety 1059 ; -foa 931 

dokés : -ov Selpew 442 n. 

dona 966 

@ouaroxaumrys: -ds 333 n. 

domwdfecPar: -owae 1145 

dotis: -i6a 989 

“aoretos: -ov 204, 1064 

dorpamry: -As 583 

dorpovouely 194 

adotpovoula 201 

Goru: -ews 47 

drdp 30, 187, 382, 403, 677, 693, 760; 
Pe 1220 

arexvas 408, 425, 453, 1174 

ariudgey : an 1121 

dro\wos: -ov 458 

atpamés: -dv 76 n. 

arpéua 743 

arpéuas 390 

arpepel 261 crit. n. 

aétra 630, 1137 crit. n. 

arratat 707 

drrew: dées 1299 

"Arrixéds: -dv 209, 1176 

druxelv : -hoes 427 

av 51, 394, 651, 1060, 1423; érepov 
ad 757, 1444; efr’ ad 966; ad rddw 

ais 975 n.; ads ad 745 crit. n., 
1379 

avy7: -ais 286 

adds 496, 550, 557, 593, 670, 1828; ad 
madw adds 975 n.; ads af 745 crit. 
n., 1879 

avdés: -Gv 313 

adre 595 n. 

atrixa 805 

avrés 128, 219 (‘the master,’ dzs), 737, 
870, 886, 1128, 1207, 1275, 1403 ; av. 


-a 529 
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| Badigfew 162, 964; éBddifev 980 ; 
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Kao’ atréy 194; av, ob 221; -od 161, 
172, 350, 352, ’381, 477, 1109, ae see 
-7s 150; -@ 550, 565 ; -7 54, 617; 6p 
156, 220, 371, 479,” 846, 930, ‘943, 
1034, 1068, 1079 n. hy 387, 748, 
759; -6 745 crit. n. 3; av’rd rodro 
1038 ; Tovr’ a’ré 1499; rav7d 663 n., 
849; "radrép 674, 1432; Tavrov TolTo 
234 ‘crit. n.; -© 410; -of 1156; -¢ 
631 crit. n., 901, 1046. crit. ‘n., 1181, 
1256; ravrd 546; attra ratra 697; 
Taira tatra 1328 ; -dv 319, 682, 970, 
1491; -ots 112, 1302 (c. dat, ) 3 -otoe 
198, 440 ; -oUs 1481; -ds 330, 379, 405 
8q.; avrod ady. 1390 

avirod 515 (hyperbaton), 960 (=ceavrod, 
see crit. n.), 1214; -#s 145; -7 544; 
-dv 194 

atxmeiv 442 ; -e7s 920 

avxmuds: -dy 1120 

apatpety : -npéOn 169, 625 

agd\XecOat: -7#aTo 147 

apavifew: -ceas 759; -wy 542, 972 

addviois: -w 764 

agiévar: -lewev 1426 ; 

aopay : -opwpeba 281 

agopuacbar 607 

ddpuxtos : -ov 1087 n. 

ddwros: -ov 1320 

axGecbar: -n 416; 


-e5 1139 ; -els 744 


-€on 865 


-€ 860 ; 
-wy 128, 415 

Baéds: -b 514 n. 

Batvew : €Ba (Doric) 30 

Bods: -dv 1013 

Baxrnpla: -@ 541 

Baxxn: -ats 605 

Baravetov 837, 1054; -wy 991 

Padre: -ec 399; -e 133, 1508; 
Bdnbels 997 

BdpaOpov 1449 n. 

PBdpBapos 492 

Bapvaxns: -éos 277 

BapvBpopos 313 ; -ov 284 

Bapts : -etae 377 

Bacrevew : -ec 828, 1471; -wy 381 

Baowted’s : & Zed Baoided 2, 153 

Barpaxos: -ous 881 

BdeXupds 446 

Boderbrreo Bax : 

BexxecéAnvos: -¢ 898 n. 

Bla: -as 164: -g 162, 232 

Bwety: €Blivec 1371 crit. n. 

Blos 43 ; -ov 626; -ov 464, 838 

BAdBy 1161 n. 

Bdaordvew : -ovor 1124 

Brérew : -e. 193 ; -ovor 187 ; 


-wy 396; 


-ouat 1133 


-€ 323 


| BAéros 1176 n. 


BNirowdupas: -av 1001 n. 
Bod: -dv 1155 


Bbaua 967 
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Body: -@ 543; -doomac 1154 ; -Gvra 1386 

BodBds: -ovs 188 

Booxev: -ovor 331, 334 

Béborpuxos: -ov 536 

Bordéy : -d 1427 

BovrecOar: -omar 78, 298, 482, 738, 1212, 
1257, 1274, 1844, 1499; -y 250, 345, 
636, 737, 1106, 1836; -erae 1805 ; 
-duecOa 1116 ; -ecde 1262; -ovra 348, 
439, 454; -roerae 1129, 1320; -nobe 
1117 ; -duevos 239 ; -ouévous 470 

Boudevew : -wy 419 

BovdNevua: -rwy 1034 

Bovpévia : -wy 985 n. 

Bpadds 129 

Bpaxds: -éa 482 

BpevOvec@a: -y 362 

Bpédpuos: -a 311 

Bpovray 393; -@ 891; -Guey 580; -acor 
875 ; -@v 374 

Bpovrh 389, 394, 583; -7s 292, 382; -ds 
294 

Bpovrnotképavvos : -o. 265 n. 

Bpords: -otowv 460 

Bpvew: -wy 45 n. 

Bpdv 1382 n. 

Bufdvtiov : -w 249 

Bupoodéns : -nv 581 

BapodroxeterOar: -carro 970 

Bwpordxos 910 


ya: yar 300 

yaia: -av 290 

yadewrns 173 3 -y 174 

yame : éyduow 49; eynua 46; eynue 
1067 5 yaar 42 

yamos ; -ov 438 

yauyes: -obs 337 

yap 18, 27, 188, 141, 146, 183, 190, 221, 
247, 285, 297, 323, 328, 331, 368, 433, 
435, 4387, 484 crit. n., 528, 530, 536, 
576 sq., 579, 587, 610, 625, 639, 655, 
679 n., 728, 736, 799, 8138, 867 sq., 
891, 897, 902 sq., 956, 1038, 1047, 
1056, 1068, 1071, 1077, 1079, 1117, 
1185, 1142, 1157, 1181, 1186, 1228, 
1245, 1292, 1440, 1442, 1510; in a 
question of indignation 57, 1470; — 
of surprise 191, 200, 218, 248, 351, 
1179, 1231; od8 yap dy 119, 227; 
gépe yap (in a question) 218, 342, 
370, 903; ri yap . . dfra 403; od 
yap add 232 n. 3; ob yap . . adddd 331 
crit. n.; o¥ yap. . ye 842, 860; yap 
69 396 5 yap On . . ye 402; dAXa. . 
yap 798; yap .. dpa 1859 crit. n. ; 
ov yap Tot 3865 

yaornp: -épa 887, 409, 549 

yaorplo.oy : -ov 392 

ye: =‘aye’ 893; =‘I mean’ 1190 n. ; 
the symbol of an ellipse 108, 135, 
251, 258, 672, 688, 734, 778, 848, 930, 


1153, 1180 ; emphasizing an adj. 103, 

1349, 1378, 1394, 1462; — an adverb: 

évratd ye 696; eB ye 75, 667, 757, 

866, 1150, 1201; mpd rod ye 913; 7d 

ye Thuepov 1510 ; — a demonstr. pron. 

189, 457, 687; — a pers. pron. 785, 

1275, 1282 ; —a verb 870, 1112 crit. 

n. ; —a particip. 1410; after an oath 
261; dda... ye 401 n., 676, 785, 
797, 1243; Gdn’ ode eyo mévTa . . YE 
126 ; GAN’ ofy . . ye 1002; Gpdye.. 
dpa 465 n.; drap.. ye 1220; dé ye 169, 
175, 211, 914 sq., 920, 1505; ef yap 
. . ye 1893 ; ef wh wép ye 1183 ; ere 6€ 
ye 681 crit. n.; ldo y’ idod 818 n., 
1470; kal. . ye 298, 355, 388, 854, 
938, 1067, 1146, 1227, 12385; Kai piv 
. . ye 4, 1036 (in a reply to a catacel.) 
1153 (id.), 1185, 1414, 1441; xacroe 
ye 876 crit. n.; kairo... ye 921; 
pév ye 1172, 1882; wh "pol ye 84 (ec. 
acc.), 432 (c. infin.) ; uj mw ye 196; 
vuvi y #dn 295 crit. n. ; olual ye 1112 
crit. n., 1891; Suws ye unv 631, 822; 
bcov vy’ eu’ eidévac 1252; Gre. . ye 
1217; ot yap 5h. . ye 402; ov yap.. 
ye 842, 360; od av . . ye 425; ovk 
dpa... ye 1213 oF phy... ye 5383 
otvexa ye 420 crit. n. ; mAHv ye 14293 
taxt y' dv (ironical) 647 n. ; Ti & &dXo 
¥Y # 1287, 1447, 1495; yé ro 827, 878; 
yé To. 64 872; &s y éuol doxets 1271; 
omwep ye 673; ore. . ye 481 2. 
1242 n. 

yelrwv : -oves 13822 

yerav: -@ 560, -dre 623; -a 1078; 
éyédacas 820 

yedolos 1241 

yérws 5389; -wra 1085 

TevervANls : -idos 53 n, 

yevvatos : -ws 532 

yépatos : -aitépwy 13895 

yepovriov 790 

yépwv 129, 1304; -ovra 1457 ; -ov 746 ; 
-ovres 1417 ; -ovras 1418 

yewmeTpla 202 

V7 232: yijs 188, 206, 227, 567,573; yav 
187, 203, 264 

TH 364 

ynyerns : -els 853 

ylyvecOar: -erat 1288, 1293 ; -ovrar 348 ; 
-owTo 1191; yevyjooua 262, 502, 504, 
1218 ; -4joy 260, 413; -rjoerar 8; +ye- 
yevnuat 722; éyévero 60; -ovro 352, 
354 5 yevod 107, 148 ; yévorro 512, 1182 
Sqq., 13883 ; -é0Aac 13851; -duevos 242 ; 
-ov 1062 

yeyvdoxew : -es 912; yrwon 842, -eras 
536; @yvwxas 1095; yOmuer 1459; 
yvouvs 811, 13882 ; yrwoOjon 918 

yNtoxpavridoyezcerirpurros : -ov 1004 n. 

yAotds 449 n. 


j ——-yAuKdOvpos 706 


re. 


yigew : &yuder 879 

yAGrrTa: -n 419, 1160; -ay 424, 1013, 
1018, 1058 

ywrrocrpopetv 792 n. 

yvabos: -ov 1824; -ov 1109 

youn: -ns 861, 477, 588 ; -nv 157, 169, 
317, 321, 730, 744 crit. n., 747, 762, 
1045, 1084, 1440; -@y 948; -ac 488, 
896, 924, 1314 

yvoptdrov : -w 321 

yvwmorumos : -os 952 n. 

yovets: -éas 994 

yyodv 343, 408, 885, 1063, 1100 

ypdupa: -ra 772 

ypaumaretov 19 

ypaupmarevs 770 

ypais 1184 ; ypady 555 

ypddew : -ovew 1429; -or0 758; -Wdwevos 
1482 

ypady: -7v 1481 

ypifew : -ovros 963 crit. n. 

yuuvdovov : -wy 417; -os 1002 

yuuvds: -ovs 498, 965 

yyuv, 1070, 1184; -arxé 61; -aika 691, 
749, 13858 ; yivar 55; -atkes 355; -acxav 
800, 1073, 1081; -aéty 341, 344 


dal 491, 656, 1091, 1266, 1275 crit. n. 

Sarudvios: & -e 38, 816, 1188; -ws 76 

Saluwy 574; Satuov 1264; -dvwy 578, 
1261 ; -oow 253 

Odtos : -ov 335 

Sdxvew : -e 37, -ovo. 710; -duevos 12; 
daxdv 1369, -oica 146 

Odkrundos: -ov 653 ; -ov 651 sq. 

Savelfe : -erac 756 ; édaveroduny 1463 

Oamrdvn; -ns 13, 52 

Oapdamrrew : -ovor 711 

das 1494; ddda 612, 614, 1490; -as 
543 

dacts: -éwy 325 

6é 5, 16, 39, 54, 65, 70, 87 (d¢ . . df) 
crit. n., 100, 143, 192, 216, 231, 238, 
242, 245, 268, 344, 365 sq., 369, 379, 
893, 396, 481 (rt 6é;), 485, 531 sq., 
551, 561, 583 sq., 590, 615, 621, 648, 
665 sq., 680, 682, 702, 705, 750 (elra 
5), 799, 801, 810, 820, 824, 832, 837, 
840, 848, 882, 885, 916, 932, 945, 969, 
973, 987, 1029, 1034, 1043, 1055, 1070 
(bis), 1077, 1083, 1085, 1088, 1093, 
1114, 1118, 1121, 1126, 1144, 1178 
(52 84), 1186, 1194, 1230, 1262, 1278, 
1286, 1320, 1369, 1371, 13885, 1403 sq., 
1408, 1415, 1425, 1427, 1433, 1436, 
1440, 1444, 1447, 1462, 1490, 1495, 
1509 ; wéev . . 5€ 201, 361, 487, 851, 
1021, 1059, 1109, 1189, 1294, 1357, 
1364, 1383 (uév ye . . dé), 1414, 1485; 
dé ye 169, 175, 211, 681 crit. n., 914 
sq., 920, 1288, 1417, 1447, 1495, 1505 ; 
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3’ ody 39 (c, imperat.) ; 6 5¢ 14; 4 8é 
51, 410 

dé5ocxa 493, 507, 1188 ; -évar 1461 

dexvivar: -Eerov 949; -fov 182, 324, 
889; -fevav 947 ; -vds 54 

deiNavos 12, 709, 1478, 1504; -ov 552 n. 

dechds: -dv 1046 crit. n.; -draroy 354, 
1046 crit. n. 

delv 1034 ; de? 658, 681; ee 963, 973; 
dén 620 ; déov 859, 988 

dety (‘to bind’): dijoas 906 

dewds: - 243; -ov 13813; -dv 967; -d 
388 sq., 583, 610; -@y 1034 

Secrvely ; -odvra 981 

Setrvov 175 ; -ov 618 

delpew 442 crit. n. 

Seto Par: déomar 429; déy 493 

Aedrdls: -low 605 

dev dpdxomos : -ouvs 280 

dekid : -@ 734 

deftds 428 ; -dy 418, 757, 1111; -av 81; 
-ots 1899 ; -ovs 521, 537, 834; -ds 548; 
-wrara 148 

dépua 1395 

décrowa: -at 266, 356, 429 

deomérns: -Tnv 1488 ; & déomor’ dvaé264n. 

defpo 58, 91, 575, 607, 690, 866, 932, 
1485 ; -/ 328, 506, 632, 694, 889 

Oevrepos : -pa 1131 

64: =‘I mean’ 61 n.; emphasizing a 
verb 1209; c. imperat. 90, 340, 478, 
501, 636, 652, 683, 700, 748, 775, 778, 
940, 1088, 1410; yap 67 396; yap dh 
. « ye 402; yé ror 674 872; 5¢ 641178; 
6h évradda 62 n.; elra 6% Ti 259; a 
6H 761192 ; Kat 64 778, 906, 1097 ; oreh 
tt 64 755 n.; 69 wov 369; mas 6% 
664, 673, 1442; dia raira 67 856 

67a: in a question 58, 79, 87, 148, 154, 
159, 180, 193, 486, 753, 1081, 1087, 
1098, 1102, 1196, 1273, 1290, 1299, 
1423, 1430, 1456; c. opt. 6; c. imperat. 
269 ; Gddo re Sr’ od 423 n. 3 pa dfra 
1094; Kal mas . . d7ra 399; Kal ri 
fra 724; wh djra . . ye 696; ov 
Ofjra 738, 913; dir’ ody 423 crit. n. ; 
ti yap... dfra 403; ri de. . dAra 87 
crit. n., 1290; ri dir’ dy (elliptical) 
154, 769; rf odv Sfra 87 crit. n., 791; 
tls dy Shra 729 

Ajdos : -€ 596 

Ojos: -ov 13849 

Sjuapxos 37 

Snunyopetv : -odo. 1093 

Anujrnp: vh thy Ajunrpa 455; wa rhv 
A. 121 

Anpnrpta 684 

Ojmos : -w 432 

Snudovos: -wy 351 

Snuoryns: -y 1219; -rar 210, 1210 

Snwotixds : -dv 205 

di: c. gen. 161, 325, 583 n., 1053; c. 
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acc. 14, 58, 117, 354 (é7c . . did rovro), 
377, 884, 406, 438, 804, 856, 897, 916, 
1088 (6: avdrd Todo), 1061, 1063, 1066, 
1200, 1230, 1473, 1477 

Sia BAryns : -nv 178 

Oudyew ; -déers 464 

Suarypdpew : -yéypamTat 774 

diapew : -ec 700 

Siarpetv : -v 742 

Suaxiwet : -e 477 

duaxvatew : -Kexvatopévos 120 

Siakopkopuyely : -exopkopiynce 387 n. 

dtadaKety: -noaca 410 

SiaréyerOar: -hexGelnv 425 

Siadelrev : -Acrav 496 

Ouddekts : -cv 317 D. 

Siaderroroyetcar: -odjmar 1496 

diadpirody : -woaw 669 n. 

SvavoeicAar: -voy 481, 1230 

Oudvouw: -aus 944 

Stappety : -eppunxdow 873 

Atdow.w: -ows 864; -ovorv 408 

Sracunxew : -xOels 1237 

Suarnkew : -THEas 149 

SiarplBew 199; -rpivers 1002 

Siar pub: -yv 1055 

Stagavys : - 767 

Siadépew : -pépovow 1428 ; -olcers 503 

Stapevyew : -Eotuar 443 

Ol6ayya: -ros 668 n. 

Ovddoxew: -w (subj.) 1106; -es 919, 987 ; 
-ovct 98 ; €dldacKes 936, -ev 966; -dtw 
369, 885; -d&ers 824, 929; -dtouer 
590 ; édidatas 382; didacKxe 877, 1107 ; 
Oldatov 244, 395, 1442; -ns 238; -erar 
194; dvddéouar 127 n.; édvdatduny 13838 
n.; €d:daxOns 637, 786 ; duddoxov 111; 
Odataluny 783 crit. n. 

GvddoKanos: -w 871; -ov 1147 ; -ous 1467 

Oddvac: Sdow 699, 941; Swoes 1242; 
516@ 98 ; Sés 81, 507; ddre 907 ; Solns 
108 ; dotvar 1491 

SiaxetcOar: -éxerro 961 

Overdévar : -ovde 168 

dvevrépevua: -ros 166 n. 

dtepbs: -ds 337 n. 

Ol§nobar: édl(nro 1313 

Oucdgew : -ere 620; -oua 4963; -cecPar 
1141 

Olxatos 1283, 1434 ; -ov 1292, 1340, 1405, 
1411, 1419; -a 888, 900, 962, 991, 
1187, 1898, 1437, 1489, 1462; -wy 
1116 ; -o1us 1815, 1839; -ws 340, 692, 
1377, 13880 

Oikaorys : -ds 208 

dixn 758, 7745; -ns 764, 772, 779, 874, 
904 ; -y 1040 crit. n., 1332 sq., 1879; 
-nv 167, 699, 770, 776, 782, 902, 1151, 
1242, 1491; -@y 447; -ais 1040 crit. 
n. ; -as 34, 1211 

Oixldvoy : -o1s 1109 

Otxoppagety 1483 
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divos 880 sq. n., 828; -oy 1473 n. 

Stoic Odvew : -okioGetv 434 n. 

Acévucos 606 ; vy Tv -ov 91, 519, 1000; 
pa Tov -ov 108. 

Stoptrrew : -ovor 714 

Avroduw@dns : -n 984 1. 

dls 546, 1417 

dipOépa: -av 72 

dugptickos : -ov 31 

dtxolvixos: -w 640 

Oupay 441 

Oudxew : -€ 1508; -d0w 1482 n. 

Soxetv 1174 ; -ets 881, 1271, 1276, 1415 ; 
-ef 11, 1246 (bis), 1437 sq., 1482 ; -otor 
1185, 1198 ; -joere 562 n.; -oly 1432 

Soxés : -ots 1496 

dpav 615, 807, 989; -& 694; -as 224, 
494; -@ 731; -Guev 427, 14389; -dow 
191, 351; -dow 487, 844; -does 1352; 
-doopev 1352; -doew 1246; -evrwy 453; 
-@vTas 334 

Spaxun: -hv 612 

Spdmos : -ov 25; -ous 28 sq. 

Spocepds: -av 338 

dpécos 978 ; -ov 330 

dps 402 

StvacOa 1400; -auae 12, -acw 812, 
-arat 6743; -jon 488; -joerar 888; 
-ato 647, 1082 

dvo 483, 1060, 1182, 1189, 1223 

dvaBovria: -av 587 

duckoNalvew : -es 36 

SvckoNdKapmros : -ovs 971 n. 

dvoKoNdkotTos : -ov 420 n. 

dvokoXos : -wrdtwr 240 

dvopabys 646 

dddexa 21 sq., 1224, 1256 

OGua: -acc 1159 n. 

Odpnua: -ara 305 n. 

O@pov : -wv 591 


éa (interj.) 1260 

édv 485, 885, 1074 

édv : €or 634; édoew 1044; a (monosyl.) 
932 ; gacov 88, 697 ; é@v 1483 

éaurév 407, 585, 980 

éyyus 215 

éyelpew ; -erar 9 

éyxahvmrev : -Wdmevos 735; -Kexaduupévor 
11 


éyKotcupobv : -Kexoicuvpwuevnv 48 n. 

éyKopduNety : -KexopdudAnuévos 10 

éyxumrew : -Kekupores 191 

éyxépandos : -ov 1276 

éyxwutov 1205 

eyxaoKew : -xavdy 1486 

eyxetpety : -e2 476 

éyxedus : -éwv 559 

ey 16, 49, 54, 70, 126, 190, 369, 385, 
507, 520, 526, 580, 672, 698, 723, 
738, 798, 887, 962, 1009, 1038, 1050, 
1055, 1059 ; éywye 328, 347, 499, 639, 
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660, 733, 769, 781, 989; éyd adrd 
(syniz.) 901; éuod 459, 461, 654, 782, 
839, 894, 1087 ; wou 74, 291, 319, 411, 
717, 725, 888, 1103, 1137, 1368 ; guol 
43, 61, 84 n., 110, 141, 357, 505, 561, 
644, 797, 914, 1077, 1271, 1406, 1423, 
1436 sqq., 1492; pmo 7, 57, 82, 85, 
87, 107 sq., 116, 188 sq., 155, 170, 
182, 200, 220 sq., 224, 340, 388, 478, 
481, 484, 501, 543, 530, 583, 595 n., 
637, 736, 748, 759, 765, 774, 847, 907, 
1048, 1088, 1108, 1136, 1141 sq., 1180, 
1259, 1267, 1276, 1282, 1410, 1456, 
1481; éué 29, 38, 82, 237, 268, 990, 
1164, 1411; ye 26, 37 sq., 42, 81, 86, 
243 sq., 246, 261, 374, 380, 382, 430, 
437, 519, 634, 665, 677, 697, 710, 715, 
803, 843, 910, 912, 988, 1062, 1140, 
1157, 1177, 1209, 1253, 1265, 1267, 
1328, 1376, 1385, 1389, 1403, 1408, 
1442, 1463, 1479; v@v 60; ters 97 
259, 607, 794, 1116, 1458 crit. n.; 
av 215 sq., 412, 431, 621, 624, 1122, 
1429, 1497; aut 56, 175, 248, 317, 
363, 366, 427, 578, 608, 1510; quads 
97, 359, 396, 428, 804, 1121, 1439 
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1077, 1283, 1469 ; éor 26, 82, 93, 94, 
118, 165, 199, 200, 202, 251, 295, 322, 
348, 365, 379, 403, 479, 587, 645, 650, 
659, 682 sq., 688, 698, 795, 805, 825, 
884, 887, 914, 958, 985, 1041, 1046, 
1179, 1248, 1299, 1849, 1870, 1406, 
1412, 1439, 1471; fore 687, 795, 841, 
868, 1041, 1411, 1439; elo 100, 190, 
210, 314, 341 sq. (ter), 365; % 530, 
1402; jv 43, 58, 175, 675, 680, 787 
(bis), 788 sq., 1052, 1056, 1068, 1187, 
1215, 1847, 1421; foav 1028; gon 
823; & 501; 9 539, 579, 1085; etys 
870; av 47, 69, 129, 231, 381, 525, 
545, 890, 929, 1082, 1121, 1180, 
1249 ; dvros 161, 654 ; ovens 904; dvra 
549, 1474; ofcav 671; dvres 1202; 
oveas 329, 1121 

elrew 1402; é€pS 58, -ets 1087, 1102; 
elpnxas 910; elev 159, 1223, 1365; 
elrw 1878, -ys 105, 834; -os 1382; 
-wv 1062; eiré 82, 189, 200, 500, 637, 
652, 683, 748, 759, 778, 847, 899, 960, 
1049, 1410 

elpwy 449 


| els 40 (rhv xedadiv), 128, 142, 150, 187, 


Z5pa: -av 1507 

ete: -w 939; -e 798, 917; -joes 
1232 

ei: (1) c. indic. (a) pres. 11, 295, 327, 


193, 230, 236, 252, 269, 378, 383, 
403, 506, 508 (Tpogwriov), 515, 549, 
557 (moew els), 558 sq., 562 (els ras 


414, 483, 645, 660, 1285, 1339, 1492; 
(6) imperf. 231, 1054, 1152; (c) fut. 
452, 586, 1278, 1394; (d) perf. 1148, 
1284 ; (e) pluperf. 1347. (2) opt. 108, 
154, 750, 754, 770, 870, 965, 970, 
1382. elzep 86, 227 (ellipt.) n., 251, 
356, 399, 443 (fut. indic.), 1035 (id.), 
1143; elwep . . ye 341, 696 n., 930; 
mAh ef 361 crit. n., 734 id. 

eldévac 250, 1252, 1262; olda 100, 102, 
190, 343, 652, 660, 683, 760, 862, 
1175 crit. n. ; ola@a 1284, 1329; olde 


épas), 585, 593, 612, 702, 751, 762, 
831, 836, 859, 871, 964, 996, 1005, 
1058, 1075, 1110, 1180, 1190, 1203, 
1223 sq., 1449, 1455, 1508; és (xdpaxas) 
123, 132, 646, 789, 871 

els: pla 1182; weds 779 ; pug 1193, 1200 ; 
play 76; év 681 crit. n. 

elodyew : -déec 782; -ryayes 1149; -wv 
546, 1212; -ayaydv 845 

elodrrew 996 ; -née 543 

elaépxetar: -épxoua 499 ; -eAOwy 808 

elovévar 498 ; -eyue 125; -cre 195 

elcodos : -ov 326 


881; tcuev 693; tore 1226, 1854; 
tcacw 1186 ; elcowa 1144, -erar 625 ; 
toOc 39, 331 crit. n., 458, 1254; qénoGa 
329 crit. n.; eldws 479, 1509, -dow 
1241 

eldwrov 976 

elév 176, 1075 

el@e 24, 41 

elkdgew : HKacav 350 

elxds : -ddas 17 

elxévac 185; eles 1001; owe 1034; 
elfact 841, 348; elxds 3893, 418, 1374, 
1418, 1439 

elk 44 

elxdéy : -ovs 559 n. 

elvat 112, 166, 330, 422, 428, 444, 520, 
649, 895, 902 sq., 922, 1084, 1230, 
1292, 1820, 1857, 1362, 1413, 1416 ; 
elul 1141, 1262, 1464; ef 414, 483, 
646, 655, 821, 842, 849, 908 sq., 1070, 


elapéperv : -wv 547 

elra: 66 (réws wey ody . . elra), 337 sq., 
877, 410, 496, 524, 553 sqq. (mev. . 
elra . . adOis . . ddAXo 7’ Hdn), 581, 
592, 609 sq. (mp@ra pev . . elra), 
860, 964, 1055, 1080, 1119, 1132, 
1875 ; xara 151, 348, 620, 744, 752, 
942, 1076, 1865, 1874; kara. . ye 
1068, 1374; post particip. 149, 178, 
386, 592; xara post particip. 409 crit. 
n.; in a question 259 (el7a 6% rl), 347, 
1214, 1292 (dra més), 750 (elra dé) 

elre 1243, 1481 sq.; elre. . eire. . 
270 n. 

ée 87 n., 71, 86, 123, 179, 186 n., 456, 
528, 588, 589 n., 709, 730, 800, 802, 
881, 923, 942, 986, 999, 1065, 1089 
sqq-, 1116, 1128, 1351, 1442 

éxdotore 617, 854, 1280, 1458 

éxaroyxepdadas: -a 336 
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éxarév 430 

éxBddrew : -€Baddov 1477 

éxeivos 159, 1167 (66’ é.), 1189, 1498; -o 
657, 680; -ov 180, 796, 1149, 1378 ; 
-nv 584; - 882; -o. 1429; -a 342, 
891; -a 985 (rafr’ éorl é€.), 1052 
(ratr’ éort radr’ é€.); -wv 840; -ovl 
1100 

exkomre : -exdmnv 24 

éxetce 1408 

éxmlyew: -ovor 712 

éxmlarew: -€mecov 1272 

éxmjrrey : -mem\nypuevou 809 

éxorpépew : -oTpéwoy 88 ; -as 554 

éexridévar: e&€Onka 531 

exter : -Eauye 772 

éxrpaxnrlfew : -.c8G 1501 

éxrpépew : -€Opeva 1380, -are 532; -Opé- 
Wavra 519 ; -reOpaupévos 795 

éxpépe : -Epepov 1385; -€ 19; -eveyxeiy 
634, 1888 

éxppovtitew: -cov 695 ; -ca 697 

éawov 56 

éddtrwy: -ov 612 

éNatvew: -es 29; €dAgs 1298; dG 28; 
édauve 25 ; -ys 69; -wy 1272 

é\agos: -or 354 

édéyxew : -Ew 1043 

édevPepos 1414 ; -ws 518 

Exe 1281; -w 1218; -e 233, 236; 
elAxuoev 540 ; -duevos 1004 

"EAAny : -qvwv 430 5; -not 413 

édmis: -ldas 1500 

éuavrod 1217 ; -G 484; -dv 1204 

éuBadrew : -Badns 1489 ; -Badwuev 1460 ; 
-Badetv 1450 

éuBdrrew : évéBayerv 150 

éupdrrew : éveudrrero 676 crit. n. 

éuds 1161; -s 772; -dv 197, 440; -2v 
780 ; -@v 88, 121, 522, 1265; -ots 73, 
560 sq., 957 ; -ds 559 

éumiumvdvat: -tAncOGor 876 ; -wAnobels 
386 

éumiumpdvat 1484 ; -érpynoev 399 

éumlrrev : -ovoa 878 ; -ovcas 384 

éumpérew : -wy 605 

éumls: -l60s 159 sq., 168; -l6as 157; 
-Ldwy 165 

éugpayys: -&s 611 

év 10, 56, 249, 271, 286, 304, 310, 362, 
413, 415, 432, 460, 486, 573 sq., 599, 
649, 676, 734, 892, 964, 973, 987, 
1002, 1008, 1039, 1069, 1071, 1117, 
1130, 1832; él 1159 

évayxos 639 

évddndak 983 

évayrtos: -ov 5763 -ats 1037; -as 1814; 
-a 1040 

évdrrew : -nupévos 72 2. 

évdobev 405, 1164 

évdov 879, 1361 

éveitvat: -eorw 56, 414, 486 sq. ; -eror 211 
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évexa 238 crit. n., 1217, 1236 

évexev 420 crit. n. 

évexupaferba : -ouar 241; -cecPat 35 

éeviordvat: -eoTéons 779 

évos: -n 1184, 1179; -y 1197 ; -nv 1178, 
1188, 1190,1192, 1222 

évOdde 528, 696 crit. n., 869, 955 

évOupuetcbar: -ovpmevos 820 

évoietv : -o0at 95 

évém\uos : -ov 651 n. 

evradda 62 crit. n., 95, 211, 696 crit. n., 
1368, 1475 n. 

évravOot 814, 843 

évretvesOar: -auévous 968 n. 

évrepov 160, 168 

évredbev 62 crit. n., 1058, 1075, 1374 

évribévar: -erlfers 59 

éevruyxdvew : -Tuxdv 689 

évrunirre : -rerudixOae 987 

€& 1238 

ékalpyns 852, 387, 410, 1310 

éfarivdew : -7AiKas 33; -adioas 32 

éLapuapravew 1419 ; -nudprere 598 ; -duapre 
861 n. ; -audpryre 589; -auapret 1402 

éfauBrloxew : -7uBdwKkas 187; -nuBdrw- 
pévov 139 

eLavéxev: -nverxounv 1373 n. 

éfararav 546 ; -nrdrwv 1466 

éfapdrrw 1373 crit. n. 

éfapvnrixés 1172 

éfapvos 1230 n. 

éEauTomorew : -© 1104 

ékeyelpew : -par 78 

éketvar: -eote 7, 1423 ; -Fv 530, 981 

éfeNavve : -eEAS 123, 802; -eApAaxa 1472; 
-ednAakws 828, 1471 

eLehéyxew : -fov 1062 

efé\xew : -ovor 713 

éerlotacbat: -nmlotaro 1228 

éfepydferbar: -erpyaouévos 1393 

éféprew : -ovres 710 i 

éfépxeoOar: -eMOe 867, 1165, 1486 

éférns: -ec 862 

éfeuploxe: -ndpov 228; -loxwy 896; 
-eréos 728 ; -nupnuévny 137 

é&évar: -dvTas 613 

@odos 579 

éfo\AUvac: -odely 1136 

2&w 199, 1388 

éfwbev 974 

éopt} : -As 619 

émayev : -ec 390 n. 

ématey : -ovra 650 crit. n, 


érawetv : -@ 1055 ; -ets 13877 
émalpew : -ypere 1457 ; -fjpe 42 ; -npuévou 
810 n. 


éraxovey 263 n. 

éwavaBatvew : -Bds 1487 
éravapéve : -uewov 808, 843 
éravarnbay : -4 1875 
éravapépe : -eveyxeiv 1080 
émavOety ; -e0 1174; -hvOer 978 
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émackety: -e0 517 ; -Gv 1025 

émeyelpew : -ayue 79 

émei 208, 688, 781, 1177, 1434, 1470; in 
a question 786, 1061 

érrecdh 614, 1354, 1430 ; -d#mrep 1412 


_ émeivar: -eorw 1027 


@rera 46, 163, 226, 390, 405, 495, 1364, 
1376, 1487; post particip. 1042; 
kdrevra post particip. 624 n.; in a 
question 226, 1249 n. 

émeumrnoay : -joar 550 

émépxerOar: -ouévy 311 

éméxew: -€oxov 1382; -cxes 1047; -cxwv 
495 

émi: (1) c. gen. 218, 1029 (of time), 1176, 
1502; (2) c. dat. 270, 363, 469, 480, 
720, 1205 ; (3) c. acc. 147, 256, 279, 
589, 594, 704, 1108, 1487 

émiddXew : iad 1299 n. 

émBaddew : -ns 933 ; -Bdror 729 

émiderxvivac: -dertov 748 ; -derEar 935 

émldectis : -ev 269 

émvecxys: -7) 1438 

émiévar: -lwow 618 

émiOauudgew 1147 n. 

ériOupety: -& 322, 433, 656; -ets 416, 
435 ; -eAtuouv 1036 ; -Ouunoas 412 

émidavOdverOar: -Ajon 785 crit. n. ; 
-edavOavdunv 855 ; -AéAnorac 631 

émidjOew : -y 785 crit. n. 

émujouwv 129, 485; -ova 629; -draTov 
790 n. 

émiuapriperOar: -ouat 495 

émimenjs 501 

émiévew : -mewdvTwv 196 

émwoetv : -evdnca 1039 

émvopkeiv : -et 402 

émlopkos: -or 400 ; -ous 397, 399 

émippew : -edvTwy 1294 

émisté\ew : -éorerier 608 

émitnoeve : -ns 1015 

émirpémew : -ers 799 

émirplBew: -érpiBev 1376; -érprpev 243, 
488; -rpivns 1479, -erpiBero 972; 
-TpiBjvat 1407 

émituyxdvew : -Tbxn 195 n., 535 

émixadketew 422 

émtxdptos 601 ; -ov 1173 

épyagecOar: hpydgero 880 

épéBuvOos : -ov 1396 

EpéOicua: -ara 312 

épeldew : -ovor 558 ; npecdduerOa 1375 

eperOar: -hoouat 1409 ; -wuar 345 

Zpov : -wv 50; -o1ow 343 

‘Epufjs: -fv 1234, 1277 ; -7 1478 

"Eppummos 557 

épvOpos : -dv 539 , 

&pxeo Oat: édpArvbas 832, -v 544; edd 
58, -ere 269, -wuev 300, -eiv 268, 471, 
-dy 111, 815, 839, 1466 crit. n. 

épws: -ros 1081 

épwrav: -@ 641 
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éoOlew: -ers 1431; -e 815; Hodev 556; 
payeiy 243 

éorépa: -as 175, 613 

éoriay: eloridueba 1854; -doa 1212; 
-Gvra 1360 

éredv 35, 93, 820, 1502 

repos: -a 531; -w 321; -ov 114, 244, 
666, 670, 757, 1444; -av 1109; -a 
658, 1108 (@drepa); -as 562; adv. 
érépa 813 

ére 189, 530, 654, 681 (ére dé ye), 720 
crit. n., 779, 783, 814 (in a threat), 
868, 1086, 1157, 1219, 1286 (in a 
threat), 1440 

€rounos 807 ; -ov 458 

éros: -Gv 855 

eb 372, 403, 562, 615, 817, 920, 1092, 
1108, 1148; «3 ye 667, 757, 866, 
1150 2 

eddynros: -ov 276 n. 

etavdpos: -ov 300 n. 

evavOys 1002 2 

eyAwrros 445 n. 

evdaluwv 413 n. 3 -oves 1028 

edew 12 

evdoximety : nvdoxiunkev 10382 

evnOikas 1258 

e00éws 490, 585, 1357, 13878 crit. n. 

e060 162 n. 

eVOUs 388, 785, 855, 878, 987, 1047, 
1134, 1215, 1865, 1873 crit. n. 

eJkrera: -as 997 

edvoety 1411 sq. crit. n. ; -Gv 1410 

EvroXs 553 

eUmrepos : -wy 800 n. 

eUpnua: -waocw 561 

evpnovemns 447 n. 

Evpiumldns : -ov 138715; -nv 1377 

evploxew: nipnka 764; nipoy 76, 232; 
-noew 1311 

evptmpwxros 1084 sq.; -wy 1090, 1092, 
1094 ; -ovs 1099 

evpwriay : -Gv 44 n. 

evotépavos: -o1 309 

evoTomey: -er 833 Nn, 

ebowparely: -e0 799 n. 

eSraxtos: -ws 964 

ebruxla 512; -aow 1205 

edgnpety 263 ; -e¢ 297 

edppalvew : -noGe 561 

edyecOar: -Edpevos 127 

edx : -7s 263 

"Egecos: -ov 599 

epymepos: -€ 223 n. 

ric 522 ; -w 747, 1047; -ers 264, 599, 
733 n.; -ere 2783 elyes 12715; -opev 
1425 crit. n.; ¢ées 460, 1011, 1016, 
-e. 1084; éxe 1244, 1479; -oc 157 5 -wv 
14, 70, 1381 n.; 509 n., 596, 752, 
1030, 1045, 1445 ; -ovra 268 ; -ov 829 ; 
-ovras 835 ; oxetv 1216 

€xOés 175 
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éxOpds 1219 ; -dv 581 ; -ots 1161 
éwev 1195 n. 
dws: & dy (c. subj.) 1460, 1489 


§dbeos: -wy 283 

Zevs 366 sq., 379, 381, 397, 827, 904, 
1241, 1470; Acéds 1048 ; Afa 819, 825, 
1234, 1279, 1468 sq.; vy Ala 1385, 
217, 251, 328, 408, 1227, 1331, 1338, 
1406 ; vy Tov Ala 488, 652, 1379; wa 
Ala 330 sq., 844, 694, 738, 1291; ma 
tov Ala 261, 817, 1228, 1239; od ua 
Al od 1066 n.; Zfva 564; & Zed 
Baothed 2 n., 153 

fndwrds: -dTaTov 464 

Sv 1074 5 Sqnv 1255 ; SGv 1221; faves 
1029 ; favras 396 

fnrety 1898 ; -@ 546; -ets 1295; -ef 320; 
-o0o. 188 sq.; -@v 428; -otca 535 ; 
-obvros 171 

Gvy.os 122 

fuywOplfew : -wrov 745 

fwpldov 389 

Fwuds : -03 386 


} % (interj.) 105 n. 

% 64, 158, 273, 347, 361 crit. n., 432, 
580, 612, 622, 638, 642, 734 crit. n., 
846, 875, 967, 1041, 1065, 1106, 1128, 
1180, 1255, 1280, 1287, 1291, 1337, 
1407, 1495, 1501 

167 (7 padlws) ; why od 865 n., 1248; 
interrog. 248, 483 

myetcOar 1020; -7 642; -etoHe 1510; 
-ovunv 830; -nodunv 1474; -ovpmevos 
521 

HSecOar: -omae 778, 1171; FoOnr 174, 
1240 

H5n 295 (vuvi y’ Hon), 320, 322 sq., 326 
(q. vuvl), 328, 346 (4. wore in a ques- 
tion), 370, 766 (c. perf.), 386, 1061 
(ec. aor.); 423 (c. fut.), 480 (4. émi 
TovTos), 558, 1852 

novus: -¥ 528, 1026, 1899; -trros 438; 
-oTa 793; HdUs c. inf. 1069 

HOos: -eor 959 

Hkew : -w 142; -ov 1383 

"Hréxrpa: -av 534 

HrAtacTikds: -dv 863 

HALOLos : -ov 872 n. 

mrckta : -as 515; -av 999 n, 

Mrucorys : -ov 1006 

Es -ukes 1437 

Hos 584; -ov 225, 771, 1280, 1503 

neépa 3, 1179, 1182; -as 1053; -a 1198, 
1200; -av 1287; -@v 619, 1182; -as 
615, 626, 1223 

muérepos: -a 601; -ov 569; -a 1202; -as 
436 ; -aioe 253 ; -ous 554 

net 1145 

nusexréov 645 ; -ov 643 

nudvns 504 
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qv 77, 98, 116, 348, 351, 484, 494, 501, 
535 (Hv ov), 586 (Av ep), 579, 591, 
933, 945, 1009, 1015, 1079, 1083, 
1085, 1087, 1115, 1117, 1121, 1126, 
1435, 1447, 1500; «dv 748, 992, 1128, 
1130, 1153 

qvixa 582, 607; 4. ay 618, 622, 1124, 
1211 

jvloxos 602 

“Hpdkevos : -a 1051 

‘Hpaxnjjs : -éovs 1050 ; & ‘“Hpdxders 184 

hp: -os 1008 ; -« 311 

pwn: -ac 315 

NoVXH 3824 

hovxos 1244 

arracbar: -nueba 1103 ; -nOels 525 

Hrrwy 893, 1038, 1081 ; -ov 1419, 1423 ; 
-ova 113 sq., 883, 138387; -w 1444, 
1452; -ovas 1042 

axe 164 


Oakos: -wy 993 n. 

Odracoa: -ns 568 

O@ddatray: -av 1290 

Oadijs: -7jv 180 

Baria: -at 309 n. 

Oappetv : -Gv 141, 422, 427, 436, 990 
Oavudfew: -ouev 180; -wv 428 
Bavpactws 1240 

Ged: -ai 265, 316, 365; -ds 329, 1121 


| OeGic Oar: TePéaca 870; -dpevor 518 


Oearns: -al 575; -Gv 1096; -als 535, 
890 ; -ds 521 

Oetos 124 ; -a 250 

Oéuts 140 n., 295 

Geds 85, 366, 601; -ot 1082; -dv 423, 
1474 ; -of 247 ; -@v 200, 297, 309, 481, 
563, 577, 621, 624, 784, 806, 1103; 
-ots 127, 305, 573, 908, 1240; -otow 
851; -ovs 226, 246 sq., 588, 617, 781, 
1098, 1227, 1232 sq., 1289, 1272, 
1461, 1477, 1506, 1509 

Oepuds: -d 1044 

Oéous: -ets 1191 

Oéris : -wv 1067 

Oerradés: -hv 749 

Ojrus : -evay 662, 671, 679 ; -ea 682 sq. 

Onparys: -& 358 

Onplov 1286 ; -a 184 

OvyoKkew : TeOvites 1486 ; TeOvedros 782, 
838 

Ovnrbs 1082, 1121; -otor 574 ; -ats 341 

Sovptdpavres ; -ers 332 n. 

Opacv’s 445, 890, 915 

OpavodyTvé : -uyes 1264 n, 

Opnvetv : -Gv 1260 

OpvadXls: -6a 585; -wy 59 

Ovela: -a 676 

Bvew 820; -ere 578; «cere 257; -oon 
426 

OvedAa: -as 836 

Ovuatvew 610 n. ; -e 1478 
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OvpBperldemvos : -ov 421 n. 

Ouudbs : -dv 1369 

Oupdcopos 877 n. 

Oipa: -as 1254; -av 182 sq., 136, 183, 
509; -ats 469 

Ovpate 1384 

Odpiov 92 

Ovola: -av 274; -tac 309 


*Iamerés: -dv 998 

larporéxyns : -as 332 n. 

idéa: -as 289 (gen.), 547 (acc.) 

lé&vac: t@ 110, 220, 237, 497, 510, 740, 
860, 891, 932; Ywuev 860; Iirnréov 
131 n. 

lepeds : -e0 359 

lepouvnuovety 624 n. 

lepds : -dv 254, 271, 364; -dv 282; -dy 
302 ; -otor 274; -ats 270; -wrarac 307 

ixerevew : -w 696 

ixuds: -dda 233 n., 236 

iudriov : Ooludriov 54, 179 crit. n., 497, 
856, 1104, 1498 ; -o.ce 987 

imelpew : -ers 435 n. 

tva 19, 58, 195, 238, 280, 479, 539, 822, 
1192 ; tva 6) 76 1192; =‘ where’ 190, 
302 

lod lod 1, 543, 1821, 1493 

lod tof 1170 

trmdafecOar: -rar 15 

trmepos : -ov 74 n. 

immevew: -€ 1406 

immeds: -éas 120 

‘Ins: -éas 554 

immexés : -74 243; -7 1401; -qv 27, 107, 
1226 

Ummos : -ov 83 sq. 

“‘Imroxpdrns : -ovs 1001 n. 

immovapas: -av 571 

twos: -ov 32, 63, 1225; -wv 1265, 1407; 
-ous 16, 488, 1272 

lordvac: -are 271; ords 771 

toxew 983 

toos : -nv 1291; -ws 1129 (ironical, in a 
warning), 1320 (id.), 1441 

Urns 445 n. 

iyvos: -n 831 

tw pol wor 1259 n. 


Kadatpety : -éAouue 750 

Kabelpyew: -Eaue 751 

Kabevdev : -ers 732, 1431; -de 39; -wv 27 

KabAcbat 469; -nwa 255 ; -nobe 270, 1201; 
-nuévous 208 

Kadévar: -eyuévov 538 

Kabivew: -e 254; -ovras 973 

xadiordvar: -ecrwrwy 1400 

KaOopav: -@ 326 ; -ds 827 ; -l6wor 351 

xat= ‘also’ 234 n., 1411, 1423; repeated 
six times in an enumeration 317 sq. ; 
=‘eyen’ 27 n., 528 crit. n., 590; = 
‘for example’ 673 ; = ‘really’ 785 n., 
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840 ; in apodost 1384; in a question 
of indignation 1232; cal. . kal 129; 
kal Slkaa Kddixa 99; dls Kal rpls 546 ; 
elmep Twi KaNAW . . Kdmol 356 sq. 3 wer 
-.7e€.. kal. . re 563 sqq. ; ef 7 Kal 
593; ddAws re ut Kal 1269 n.; ovk 
EpOns kal 1385 n.; arr’ dv kal 785; ch 
0 av kal 840 ; Kdv 743, 992, 1128, 1130, 
1153, 1235 (kal dv); xara 151, 848, 
409 (post partictp.), 620, 744, 752, 
942, 1076, 1365, 1374; Kdra. . ye 
1068; Kxdmrera 624 (post particip.), 
1376; kal. . ye 298, 355, 388, 854, 
938, 1067, 1146, 1227, 1235 ; cay rol 
more 861; kal 64 778, 906, 1097; Kal 
ba 1344; Kal why. . ye 4, 1036, 1185, 
1353, 1414, 1441 (in a reply to a 
catacel.); re kal 15, 61, 102, 471, 567, 
616, 797, 1156; éwet cal 1177; Kal 
dra 1326 ; Kal rod 210; Kal rds 398, 
717, 1838, 1380, 1434; yap cal 1499 
n.; kal te (in a question) 90; xal ri 
111; wal rt dfra 724; dre wat 1474; 
xaltrep 890 ; kairo. 371, 373; Kalro. . 
ye 400, 921, 1257; xatrou ye 876 (2); 
kalro.. . w@s 1082; Kalro rls 1045, 
1052, 1074, 1428 

Kkawds: -4v 93863; -dv 1032, 1279, 1423; 
-&v 1397 ; -ofs 943, 1399 ; -as 480, 547, 
896 

kaxkay 1384 n., 1390 

Kaxodaluwy 104, 504, 698, 791, 1064, 
1263, 1324, 1505; -ova 268, 1112; & 
xaxddatmov 1293 ; -oves 1201 

kaxéds 554; -dy 26, 907, 1085, 1266, 
1311, 1362, 1445, 1460; -é 1060; 
-& 863, 1122, 1829; -dy 85, 1162; 
-ots 720, 1574; -@s 41, 554, 899, 1130, 
1269, 1271; kdxicrov 1046 ; -a 726 

kddXapmos: -w 1006 

kaety 665, 677, 850: -& 632, 672; -els 
223, 662, 671, 678, 691; éxddeoas 
1258; -odo. (fut.) 452, 1001; -ecov 
221; -éceas 689; -écevs 1251, 1163; 
-érac 998 crit. n.; -éoavros 291; 
-écavra 998 crit. n.; -ofuac (mid.) 
1221 ; -cioAa (pass.) 780 

kadbs 797 ; -dv 614, 1020 sq., 13840; -7v 
767 ; -of 101, 190; xdANorov 641; -ds 
488, 848, 1289 

Kaddurmldns : -nv 64 

kadAlarupyos : -ov 1024 

Kadvwrew: -ov 740 n. 

kdpvew ; -es 415, 708 

Kaun: -yv 970 

kdumrew : Kdupercev 970; xduwas 178 

kamvés: -o0 320; -dv 330 

kdpdamov: -a 234, 236 

Kapdla: -as 86; -av 1368; -as 1396 

Kapddmrn 680 ; -nv 678 sq., 1251 

kdpdoros 674 sq., 1248; -ov 670, 672, 
1251, 1258 
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Kapktvos: -ov 1261 n. 

kaprés: -6v 1119; -ovs 282 

xard (1) c. gen. 177, 188 n., 782; (2) 
c. acc. 158 n., 239 n., 534 n., 619, 
626, 651 sq., 741, 756, 971, 1263 n. 

karaBalvew: -BnOt 237 ; -wv 508 

karaBpéxew : -Bpex9@ 267 

Karayedap : -Gs 1238 

katrayédaoTos 849 

KaTayAwrricpa: -dtwv 51 

KaradapOdvew : -dapeiv 38 

karadetaOa: -ardécOnre 1468 n. 

KaTaxuvew : -v@ 1220 

karaxalew: -éxavoe 4113; -KkavOjoouat 
1505 ; -wv 407 

Karakdjew: -yoO7 404 

karakNlvew : -vels 694 

xarakpluvecOar: -dyevar 377 crit. n. 

katadelrew 976 

KaTrddnyis: -tv 318 n. 

KaraNovew : -evs 838 crit. n. 

karapevryvivar: -uelfas 230 

katavelpe : -oc 965 

karamdrrew: -wdoas 177 ; -duevos 262 

karamlvew : -émiwov 338 

karamlrrew : -mecwv 1273 

katampolén 1240 n. 

KaTamuymocvvn: -ns 1023 

katatuywv 529, 909 

Karapacbar: -& 871 

Katackdamrew: -€ 1488 

kararbévar: -Onoew (‘pay’) 246 n. ; -Gou 
497, 500, 635 

Kkararotevew: -cw 944 

karappovrifew : -meppoyrixa 857 n. 

katagppiyew : -e. 395 

karaxévew : -éxerev 173 ; -xéoavrTs 174 

katevmeiy: -ep® 518 ; -emé 155, 170, 224, 
478, 1278 

karéxew : -ovor 828; -wv 603 

katiévar: -wy 10053 -ovcas 823 

Karomrpov 752 

KdtwOev 231, 1281 

kaxaouds: -@v 1073 

Kaxpus 1358 

KetoOar: -couat 1263; -mevos 443; -pévy 
550 

Kékpoy: -oros 301 

KeAdOnua: -ara 283 

Ke\ddwy : -ovra 284 crit, n. 

Kedevewv : -ers 90; ExéXevoa 1855: -evoor 
1268 ; -7s 808 ; -ovra 1360 

xevds: -ds 1054 

Kévravpos: -w 3463; -ous 350 

kevreiv: -Ov 1800; -ovmevos 947 

xévrpov 1297 

xévrpwv 450 n. 

képapos : -ov 1127 

kepavvds 395, 403 

Kepdalvew : -av 259 ; -odow 1115 

xépdos 1064 ; -y 1202 

KéoTpa: -Gv 339 
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kepadatov 981 n. 

Kepadh: -fs 1824 ; -yv 40, 147 

Kydeldns: -ov 985 crit. n. 

KndecOar: -7 106; -duevos 1410 

Kykeléns: -ov 985 crit. n. 

Kfros: -ous 271 

knpos: -dv 149 sq. 

kHros 556 

xibaplfew 1357 

KOapiorys: -o0 964 n. 

Kudhokew : -w 565 

Kuxuvvets : -7s 210 

Kixuvvdderv 134 

klvados 448 

klyduvos 955 

xuveiv: éxlvec 1871 n. ; -e?rat 297 ; -noov 
745; -hoew 13801 ; -ovmevos 1103 n. 

Kkuytns: -&4 1897 n. 

Ktx7nrdn: -av 339 

Kixrifev 983 n. 

klwy: -ovas 815 

KAdew 1415, 1418, 1489; -ovor 1415; 
Kratooua 58; Kraven 933; KAdeTE 
1155; -ns 58; KexNavoeror 1436 

kAewds: -ordtrnv 1025 

Knrecobévns : -n 355 crit. n. 

Knrecraydpa 684 

kdéos 459 

Knvéwr 586; -va 549, 591 

Krewvtun 680 

vsti -y 674 sq.; -ov 353, 400, 
673 

KAnpouxikds : -Av 203 

kAfjows: -w 875 crit. n., 1189 

KAnTevew : -covTa 1218 

KNiwak: -axa 1486 

KAévos: -ov 387 n. 

kor}: -7s 591 

KotAos: -ov 163; -@v 325 

Kowh 67 

Kowovv: -wow 197 n, 

Korctvpa: -as 800 

koddgew 1405, 1484; -e 1107 ; Koddoar 7 

KoNeTpav: -@ot 552 n, 

KoNoKUvTn : -ats 827 

Koay: -@ 545 

Koun: -nv 41 

Kounrns: -Tnv 348, 1101 

Komedy 391 

Koulfew: Kouip 1111 

Komworpemns : -7 1080 n. 

kouwds: -dv 649 

kommarlas: -av 23; -as 4388 

kémpos: -ov 1431 

Komrew : -w 1382; xdyas 138, 1144 

kopaé: -axas 123, 183, 646, 789, 871 

Kopoaé: -axos 555; -axa 540 n. 

k6pn: -ar 600 

KoplfecOar: éxopltero 68 n. 

Kopiv@ios: -oc. 710 n, 

kopis: -ers 634 ; -ewy 725 ; -eor 699 

Kopugy: -ats 270; -ds 279 
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kéckivos: -ov 373 

boos 914 

kérTaBos: -wy 1078 

kpdgew : Kéxparyer 889 ; Kexparyéra 1386 

Kparety: -hoes 1346 n. 

Kpéas: -a 339 

Kpelrtwy: -ova 118, 883 sq.; -w 894, 
990 ; -ov 1215, 1406 

KpeudOpa: -as 218 n. ; -dv 869 crit. n. 

pees kpéuaco 870, 872; -doas 

Kpeudorpa: -Gv 869 crit. n. 

Kpnuvorroés: -dv 1367 n. 

Kpiuvodns : -n 965 n. 

xplvew: -w 1050; xpivac 1130; xplvas 
938 ; éxpwdueba 66 n. 

Kplvov: -eot 911 n. 

Kptds 661 

Kpids 1356 n. 

Kpiris: -ds 1115 

Kpéxos: -ov 51 n. 

Kpdvia: -wyv 398 n. 

Kpéverros 1070 n. 

xpéradov 260 n., 448 

Kpodo.s: -v 318 n. 

xvdovdoray 616 n. 

KUKNLos : -wv 833 

KbKAos : -w 669 

KuAlvbew : -duevae 875 

kuvety: ktcov 81 

Kuv7 2 -Rv 268 

kuynddy 491 

kumrdgew : -es 509 

kupBis 448 n. 

Kvotis: -w 405 

ktiwv 661 

KwrH: -Rs 989; -qv 1019 

Kwntids: -ddos 52 n. 

Kkwrvew : -Uoer 1449 

kwpacThns 606 

kwunrns: -as 965 n. 

kwuwdla 534 ; -@v 522 


aBy: -7jv 551, 1047 crit. n. 

Aayxavew : Aax wv 623 

Aaxedaluwy 214 

Nakkémrpwxros: -e 1330 n, 

Aaxrifew: NeAdKTikas 136 

Aaxkwvikds : -ots 180 

Aadely: -By 1894; -ovvTwv 1053 

Nadiad: -dv 931 

Naw Bdvew : AnPerar 1308 crit. n.; elAnge 
1066, -are 1498 ; @\aBov 863, -es 1224, 
-e 1063; AaBé 255, 1146, -ys 1138, 
-oywev 1895 n.; éAnPOys 1076; Aap- 
Bavwy 1123, -ovoa 68; AaPay 19, 149, 
178, 633, 769, 1047, 1105, 1169, 1384, 
1486 ; AaBodca 531, -dvra 1355, 1364 ; 
AnPOetor 186 

Adurew : -wy 395, 1160 

haumpdbs 265; -dv 1012 crit. n. 

AavOdvew : EraGes 242; eNeAAev 380 
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Adpos: -ov 391 

Adovos: -wy 549 

Naguyudss: -o0 52 n. 

Aéyew 140, 239, 260, 403, 480, 488, 486 
sq., 528, 613, 1031, 1077, 1084, 1106, 
1148, 1814, 1336, 1352, 13898, 1487; 
-w 778; -es 108, 204, 207, 367, 644, 
679, 768, 781, 1092, 1174, 1289; 
&\eyev 1361; AdEw 143, 961, -ers 1344, 
-e 940 ; Ad~ov 340, 1870; AdEae 1865 ; 
Aéywv 541, 884, 892, 900, 953, 962, 
1211, 1334, 1422, 1446 ; -ovra 99, 115; 
-ovTes 96 

Aexdvn : -nv 907 

AerroNoyely 320 n. 

Nerds: -0F 161; -dv 1016; -4v 177, 230, 
741; -ordrwy 359 

Aerrérns: -nTos 153 

evn : -ns 1007 

ANevkéds: -@ 1006 crit. n.; 
crit. n. 

Aja 457, 13850 

Anuay: -Gs 327 

Anpetv: -G 12743; -e’s 500, 829, 1273; 
-hoes 367 

Ajpos: -wv 359 

May 55, 416, 716 

ABavwrds ; -dv 426 

AlOos : -w 24; Thy -ov 767 n. 

Nyy: -nv 273 

Awdderos: -ov 763 

Aurapés 1002 ; -dv 300; -dv 1011 

Aoylferbar: -cwpuar 20 

Aébyos 893, 1038 ; -ov 1408; -w 321, 372; 
-ov 116, 470, 619, 657, 990, 1148, 
1229, 1446, 1452; -w 112, 882; -ow 
114, 244, 886, 1336 sq.; -wy 180, 358; 
-o.s 78, 611, 1026, 1404; -owr 951; 
-ous 252, 1042 

Aovdopetv: -ofor 1140; €Aocdopovuefa 62 
n. ; -elcOa 1353 

Aodopla: -as 934 

Aowrds: -ov 677, 850, 1423 

Aovew : oda 1044 ; -cbpevos 837 

Aourpév: -dé 1045, 1051 

Aodetov 751 n. 

Avéés : -Gv 600 

AvKos : -w 847 ; -01 352 

AvpatverOar: -duevov 928 n. 

Avoavias 1162 n. 

Av’cid\rXa 684 

dxvos: -ov 18, 57; -w 59; -wy 1065 n. 


~Av 1012 


pa: pb. Thy “Avamrvinv xrr. 627; bm. Tov 
’Arb\AwW 732; wa Thy Ajunrpa 121; 
ua Al’ addd 330 sq., 1291; mw. Ala 344, 
330, 694, 783, 1291; ob wd Al’ ob 
1066 n.; pw. Tov Ala 261, 1228, 1239 ; 
p. tov A. tov ’ONparvov 817; pw. Tov 
Avévucov 108; mw. THY ’OplyAny 814 

pabnrhs 142; -Gv 502; -atow 140 

padnriav: -@ 183 n. 
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palverOar 932; -ouae 660; euacvdunv 
1476 

MaGris: -wv 278 

bdkap: -acpa 599; -dpwr 307; -as 1206 

poaxpos: -d4 212; -dv 1019 

pada: p. abOis 670; Kal pu. 13827; “adrov 
625, 891, 1130; pdrora 253, 672, 
1132 

padakds: -nv 979 

panbaklfew : -coréa 727 

Mappay 1383 n. 

pavOdve 488, 636, 647, 656, 658, 796, 
798, 826; -w 501, 693; mabjcopar 
111, 180, -erae 882, 886 ; weudOnne<y> 
1143, 1148, 1150; guades 852, -ev 876; 
pdvOave 89; wdOns 116, 785; -oupe 854; 
-ot 840, 874; -ety 239, 631, 681; -wy 
402, 459, 792, 823; -dvres 1506 

pavia: -as 925; -av 350, 846; -ay 832 

Mapabwrduayxos: -ous 986 

Mapikas: -dy 553 n. 

papudpeos: -atoww 286 

papriperOat : -omar 1222, 1297 

pdiprus : -upes 1152; -vpwv 777 

pacOdns 449 n. 

parny 1436 

parvodorxy ds 451 n. 

parrey: éuarroueba 788 

paxatpa: -av 1063 sq., 1066 

paxn 1351; -ns 934 

Meyaxnéns 70, 124; -ous 46 (bis), 815 

peyadwrupos : -ov 569 

péyas 69, 573; -ddns 412; -av 565, 1239; 
-édnv 169, 1013, 1018 sq. ; -ddoe 190; 
-ddat 316; -ad@v 4385, 1162; -adav 
339; -ddos 869; -ddous 1012; -dAas 
402, 483; -dd\ws 600 n. ; metfov 1082, 
1086, 1444; -w 1110; péyioros 956 ; 
-ov 549; -w 1060 

peyacberns: -7 566 

pecpdxcov 990, 1000, 1071; -wv 917 

pére, & 33, 1192, 1338 

pérew: -ec 1142, 1282 

MeAnolas 686 

meNTooTTa : -av 507 

bédrra: -as 45 

bédNew : -evs 476, 1072, 1298, 1340; -e 
995 ; €uedov 1301 

MéNos 1356 

Méuywr: -ova 622 

péuperbar: -ouar 525; -duer0a 576 

uév : (1) solitariwm 29, 207, 348, 1038 ; 
éya mév 545, 643, 1050; euol uév 1437 ; 
fuets wév 794; mpd tod wey 654 n. ; 
mparov pwév 224, 649; mpdra wév 537, 
1016: (2) with other particles: a)’ 
ovd éyam pévro. . ye 126 n.; dAdws 
re pévro. Kal 1269 n.; add\AG. . pévToL 
1842; wev . . dé 361, 457, 484 sq., 
487, 1058, 1108 sq., 1434; wey . . elra 
. . adOs 553 sqq.; mer ody (narrativum) 
66, 1086; (=tmmo) 71, 221, 1112, 
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1454; wév. . re. . kal. . re 563 8q. 5 
mpara pev . . elra . . Grd 7’ HON 
609 sqq.; mev . . GAdAa Te KTr. 612 
sqq.; mpara wey... elra. . 6€ 1117 
sqq. 3; mp@rov ev. . elra. . lr’ ad 
.. 6&, . er’ ad radw abfis 963 sqq. ; 
mparov ev . . erecta dé 1855 sqq. ; 
pévror 340 (in a question), 588, 13838 
n.; 7h wévror 787 sqq. ; modus Mev GAN’ 
Buws 1868; wey ye 13882; mév ye. . 
dé 484 sq. ; dre wey . . vi dé 1401 
sqq. 

pévery: -ets 814 

pépyuva: -ns 426; -ats 952, 1404 

pepiuvogporvtiorns: -at 101 n. 

pécos: -ov éxew 1047 n. 

peotos: -ds 383 

werd: (1) c. gen. 461, 475, 1006, 1450 ; 
(2) c. ace. 60, 1131, 1134 

perépxerOar: -eAMOav 1466 crit. n. 

perewplfew : -toGels 404 

peréwpos: -ov 264; -ot 266; 
1284 

peTewpocogioTys : -@v 360 n. 

perewpopévaé: -akas 333 n. 

periévac: -eyue 801 

uérptos: -a 1137 ; -ws 1510 

uérpov 641; -wy 638 sq. 

um 189, 195, 257, 415, 560, 614, 618, 
696, 716, 761, 777, 792, 824, 850, 931, 
966, 976, 994, 996, 1035, 1138, 1183, 
1244; =‘lest’ 267 c. subj., id. c. 
indic. 493 ; uh "pol ye c. acc. 84 n.; c. 
inf. 433; od uy (c. fut.) 367; od uh. . 
pndé (c. fut.) 296; od uh. . (c. fut.) 
.. GAG (c. fut.) 505 n.; ef uh 327, 
645 n. (post meptdov), 660, 1183 (ei uh 
mwép ye), 1278; Av uj 1435, 1489; ef dé 
uy 1194, 1433 ; 7d ux (c. inf.) 1084 

pwndauod 754 

pndauds 1478; uh. . und. 84 

pndé 268 n., 996, 998 (bis) 

undels: -év 105, 245, 834, 974, 994, 998, 
1078 ; -evt 580, 739; -éva 824, 963 

unxére 754, 1255 

M7Acos 830 n. 

Bidov: -w 997 ; -o.ow 978 n. 

ELmronbvOn : -nv 763 

May: F phy od 865, 1242; Kal pi 1844 = 
Kal uy ye 1086, 1185, 1353 
(in answer to a cataceleusmus), 1414, 
14415; duws ye ujv 681, 822 

Hay (mensis): -6s 612; uava 756, 1287 

MATW? Mh. Ye, fh. ye 196, 267 n. 

bnpbs: -dv 973; - 966 

Hare 415 sq. (quater), 1120 (bis) 

Majrnp: -épa 42, 552, 1444, 1447 

enxavy: -ds 479 

suapds 450; -dy 1465; -é 1325, 1397 - 
-wérate 1332 

buxpbs: -dv 429, 741; -ovs 1017; -& 630 

bida&: -axos 1007 n. 


-wyv 490, 
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Minas: -avros 273 

Mimetobar: -7 1430; -ovmevor 559 

Bimvhoke : éuvnrOns 926 ; uéuvnoo 887, 
1107 (c. dws) 

pucety 991; -odvra 1226 

MicOds: -byv 245 

bva: -at 31; -Gv 1224; -Gs 21 sq. 

Kvnwovixds 483 

pytpwr 414, 484 

Bynotkakely : -fjoar 999 n. 

poxetew : éuolyevcas 1076 

morxds 1079 

pedis: wm. obrws 826 n. 3 uw. mev GAN’ duws 
1363 

bMéAUBSos: -w 913 

mévos: -ov»931; -ov 668; -y 1401; -x 
865 ; -ais 578; -as 806 

Bopla: -acs 1005 

Moica 313 ; -as 972 

Kovoa: -av 1031 

Movooro.ety : -odow 334 n. 

BoxNeuTHs : -yv 567 n.; -4 1397 n. 

BuKaoOar: -noauévns 292 

Buptdxis 738 

meuplos: -a 685; -wy 1041 

Bvpov: -ov 51 

pupplyn: -nv 1364 

Muoéds 922 

BuoTnpiov : -a 143 

puoroddxos 303 

pev 315 

pwpla: -as 818 

E@pos: -€ 398 


val 784; val vat 1468 

vads: -ol 306 

vats 879 

veavias 8 

veavloxos: -wy 1053 

Ne?Xos: -ov 272 

véos: -a 1184, 1179, 1184; -g¢ 1197; -ov 
1178, 1188, 1190, 1222; -ovs 1059, 
1418 ; -wrépwy 1370, 1391; -ovs 515 

veorrotpopely: éveorrorpopHéns 999 n. 

Néorwp: -opa 1057 

vepédn: -nv 346; 
370 

NepéAn: -ar 265, 269, 275, 291, 316, 
341, 793, 1458, 1462; -atcow 252 

vépos 287 

yews: -wy 401 

vh: v. rov ’Aépa 667; v. Tov ’AmdAXwW 
372, 388; v. rhv Anunrpa 455; v. Ala 
135, 217, 251, 328, 347, 408, 1227, 
1234, 1331, 1338, 1406; v. rdv Ala 
483, 652, 1879; v. rov Acéyucoy 91, 
519, 1000; v. rods Geovs 781, 1098, 
1272; v. rov Hoced& 83, 665, 724 

viv: vevnouévor 1203 

vhmios: -ov 105 n. 

vyntvrios 868 n. 

yixay 99, 115, 419, 1042, 1315; -& 894; 


-dv 335, 338; -dv 
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-Gs 1211; -how 1334, 1446; -hoes 
1335 5 -hoet 4825 -hoayue 520; -nOfs 
(c. gen.) 1087 

vipders: -evra 273 

voeiv: -et 1186; -oins 1881 

vonua 229 n., 705 ; -drwy 743 

voulfew 819; -w 1366; -ers 418, 847 crit. 
n., 1049, 1279, 1291; -te?s 423; évé- 
muges 329; vouge 1078; -erac 498, 
1420; vevdmora 1185); evevducro 
962 ; voufoluny 520; -1cOar 1416 

voumoua 248 n. , 

vouos: -ov 1185, 1421, 1424 sq.; -os 
1040 

vooos 243 

vounnvia: -¢ 1191, 1195 sq. 

vods 728; v@ 580; vody 317, 477, 575, 
635, 835, 1010, 1122, 1401 

vixtwp 173, 750 

Nvudn: -ats 271 

vuy: c. imperat. 91, 141, 189 crit. n., 
237, 328, 345, 427, 489, 496, 501, 506, 
644, 716, 731, 740, 748, 761, 850, 887, 
1113, 1244, 1263, 1278 

vov: 189 crit. n., 356, 949, 955, 1385, 
1441; xal viv ye 355; c. artic. 360, 372, 
971, 987, 1003, 1015; viv dé 665, 1230; 
viv 6€ ye 914; viv ody 75, 439 (c. 
imperat.), 534, 1142 (id.), 1177, 1464 ; 
Hon vuvi 326 n.; viv uév ye 1172; 
vuvdy 825 crit. n.; viv . . mpa&rov 
1172 n.; vuvf 381, 636, 786, 825 
(=‘recently’), 1137, 1217, 1403; 
vuvi y Hon 295 n. 

v0: -xrés 9; -xra 36, 75, 1069, 1129; 
-KT@y 21 

virrev: -faca 321 n. 


RavOlas: -a 1485 

EdvOurmos: -ov 64 

Revédavros: -ov 349 

énpbs 404 

Euyyevys: -ets 1322 ; -Gy 1128 

EuyylyverOar: -yévnrat 1317 ; -yevéoOar 
252 

EdNov: -ov 1431 n. ; -w 592 

Evy Balvew: -€Bnuev 67 

EvpuBouros 1481 

Evupaxos: -ors 609 

Euudépew : -olcerar 594 n. 

Edy: &. v@ 580 n. 

Evvaprdgew : -cov 775 n. 

Evvetvar: -erpu 1404 

Euvé\xew : -Uoas 585 

Evvéxew : -ovras 966 

EvvwpixeverOar: -erar 15 n. 

Evoris: -i6a 70 n. 


6: bitter use 13 n. ; with parts of body 
24 n.; anaphoric 30 n.,.107 n.; 
ironical 61; contemptuous 102 sq. ; 
6 6614; 48 ad 51; 7 & dpa 410; 4 
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pev yap 63; with immu 107; 6 wey 
mis 1188 ; 76 c. inf. (exclamatory) 268, 
819; 7d wh c. inf. 1084 n. ; 7d ri 748 
crit. n., 776; 7a ota 1270; 7d mpw@rov 
1351, 1868, 1421; 7d r7uepov 1510; 
7d TE Nevers ob 1174 

6BeNriokos : -ov 178 

6Boréds : -ov 118, 868, 1250 

b5e 807, 1167; r@de (=euol) 269, 457 ; 
Thode 588 ; révde 393, 1115 ; rHvde 850 ; 
olde 191; alde 207; rotode 1159; rdode 
340 ; rdde 200, 1030 n. (pds 7.), 1079 

66f 1058 ; 765i 212; rovdt 431; rodt 500, 
748 crit. n. 

606s: -00 75 n. ; -ots 362, 964; -ovs 171, 
584 

dfew: -wy 50, 398, 1007 

80ev 13853, 1408 

oi (pron.) 1313 n. 

-olaro 1199 n. 

olecOar: -ouar 1842; otwor 1114, 1185, 
1311, 1405; oluat ye 1112 crit. n., 
1391 ; Géunv 1472, -ecbe 1368 

olgupds: @fupé 655 

otxade 32, 618 

oixetv: -& 138 

oikérns: -ac 53; -as 7 

olkia: -ay 1484, 1489, 1497; -as 123, 
802, 879, 1296, 1496 

olxlé.ov 92 

otxobev 268 

olkos: -ov 600; -wv 1165 

oluoc 729, 789, 791, 844, 1497 ; ol. Kako- 
datuwy 504, 1324; otw’ ws 773, 1238; 
ol. rddas 742, 1504; ot. SelAaos 1473 ; 
c. gen. 1476 

oludtew: -tec0e 217 

olvos: -ov 417 ; -ov 1123 

ofos 1158, 1208; -ov 1109, 1808, 1374 ; 
-dv mep 849; -av 699, 1110; -a 919, 
1122; -as 971; -drep 1008, 1361; 
olds re 1402 

olxecOar: wyero 1068 

olwvds : -ovs 337 

éAlyos: -ov 495, 803, 843, 1142; drtyou 
(adv.) 722 n. 

OdANvvat: dAoduar 792, 1440 

Bos: -nv 86, 75 

"ONuTrLos : -ov 817 sq. 

“Oduuos : -ov 270 

buBpros : -ov 287 

8uBpos: -ov 877 ; -ouvs 338 

duBpopdpos : -o1 298 

"Opmpos 1056 

dutdety 1399 ; -Gv 1077 

dulxrn : -nv 330 

’Oulyry : -nv 814 

Supa 285 n. 3 -Te 290; -rwy 706 

duvivar: -re 248; duoduar 246; dup 247 
L. ; @pmooas 825 

Suotos: -ov 280; -av 346; -w 394; -as 
548 ; -ws 1411 
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dporoyelv 765 ; -odvra 1326 

Opmourrpios : -av 1372 

éudoa 1235 ; -wevos 1241 

dugaréds: -00 977 

bums 1369; adr 8. 587; wodss wer, GAN’ 8, 
1363 ; 5. ye ujv 631, 822 

évetporodety : -e 16, 27 

évivdvac: Svacto 1237 

dvoua 68, 100; -ra 394; -ros 62; -Tuv 
681, 685 

évoudgew: -ecs 847 crit. n. 

dvos: -ov 1273 

dvrws 1271 

barn 1345 

Brot 891 

6rrotos 650 sq. 

émdcos: -o1s 20; -ovs 45 

émétav 1008 

émére 770 

émérepos 953 ; -ov 1282, 1336 ; -oc 1096 ; 
-a (adv.) 158 

dzrou (in a repeated question) 214 

émrrav: -av 409 

drws 677, 760 (in a repeated question) ; 
c. fut., (a) independent constr. 257, 
489 (dye . . 8.), 824, 882, 887 (uéurno’ 
8.), 1107 (id.), 1464; (6) dependent 
constr. 1898; c. opt. 974, 1199; 6. 
dy c. subj. 739, 937, 1461; in a 
repeated question 690; c. opt. 759, 
776 n.; ovx éc6’ 8. 1181, 1275; ovk 
éc0’ 8 od 802, 1307; =‘ when’ 
60 n. 

dpav: -@ 98, 208, 323; -ds 92, 206, 211, 
355 n., 662, 691, 826, 1098; édpwr 
354; dYoua 466; dWerac 1307 crit. n.; 
eldov 628, -es 346, 1051, 1061, -oy 355 ; 
ébpaxas 768 ; (dod 82, 825; dod ye 872 
n., 1469 ; %6w 21, 494, 787, 847 ; -wuev 
1126, -wor 348; dpav 17; lddév 1171, 
-o0oat 353 

dpexOety 1368 n. 

6p0Gs 228 n., 251, 616, 659, 679, 742, 
1186, 1483 

open: -dv 385 

dpvlOevos: -a 339 

dpos: -éwv 279 

épopy : -As 178 

dppomvy.ov 158 ; -ov 162 

dpxets 713 

épxetr bar 988 

épxnorpls: -ldos 996 

bs 438, 571, 603, 831, 884; # 523, 969; 
8 26, 662 n., 823, 1308; 4s 765, 956, 
999 ; 6 600; 7 1048); dv 863, 1149 n., 
1164, 1226 n.; jv 555, 1058, 1182, 
1180 ; of 95; & 89 (dv), 117, 688, 693, 
738, 1009, 1053, 1072, 1115, 1268, 
1270; dy 104, 485, 526, 637, 835, 
942 (dv dv), 986; avd’ Sy 628, 1311 
crit. n. ; ofs 1185; ots 109; referring 
to an implied anteced. 1226 n.; refer- 
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ring to the more important but more 
remote anteced. 1149 n. 

bs0s: Bowmep 1419; scov 7 Eu’ eldévac 
1252; -wy 1072; -as 1425; -a 434 n. 
(c. inf.), 808 (8. dv) ; -amep 841 

Somep: Srep 418; darep 1015, 1198, 1311; 
odmep 1498 ; alwep 317; Gyrep 238; 
olowep dy 1316 

doris 113, 135, 168, 479, 560, 630, 883, 
1044, 1251, 1262; #ris 42, 587, 692, 
927 ; 5 re 224, 345, 348 n. (wdvd’ 8 71), 
359, 427, 439, 458, 476 (6 re aep) 641, 
787, 753 (in a repeated question), 811, 
854, 995, 1187, 1248, 1290, 1344, 
1381, 1392, 1482, 1496 (in a repeated 
question); érov: é& 6. 528, 1351; 
6rw 1349; rive 960; dvrw’ dy 245, 
1458 crit. n.; alrwes 579; drra 251, 
345 (d. dv) 589 (id.), 659, 682 (bis), 
785 (4. dv), 1370 

Srav 69 n., 71, 376, 391, 404, 489, 620, 
702, 988 

bre 7 (=‘ because’), 23, 34, 49, 717, 962, 
1153, 1217 (8. ye), 1401, 1474 (dre Kal), 
14 


6re 39, 59, 331, 334, 354 sq. (6... did 
Tovro), 362, 383, 514 n., 774, 821, 
866, 1039, 1175 crit. n., 1224, 1254, 
1326, 1329, 1386, 1429 

orm 331 crit. n., 755; 6. ri 59 784, 1046, 
1258 

ov 5, 12, 73, 100, 108, 118 sq., 124 sq., 
175, 208, 217, 221, 227, 232 (bis), 261, 
329, 340, 343 sq., 360, 366, 379, 381, 
399, 403, 409, 427, 433, 458, 499, 530, 
550, 578, 611 sq., 615, 628, 634, 641, 
656, 687, 692, 698, 723, 727, 732 sq., 
735, 755, 760, 783, 788, 817, 827, 857, 
903, 918, 929, 1003, 1059, 1066 (ds), 
1068, 1139, 1181, 1183, 1225, 1228, 
1250, 1252 (bis), 1257, 1282, 1292, 
1296, 1298, 1307 (bis), 1347, 1359, 
1387, 1412, 1415, 1431 sq., 1456, 
1463, 1467, 1471 (bis), 1472, 1483; 
ov phy . . ye 53; obk dpa. . ye 121; 
ovK ddd 204, 258, 898; od yap ddAdAa 
232 n.; od yap. . ye 342; od yap 57 
.. ye 402 n.; ob yap wa A’ ddd 331; 
&Xo Te S77’ ob} 423 n. 3 adr’ od wa AV 
ov 1066 n. 3; od dAra 733, 913; oro 
814, 1239: of rl rov 1260; ov'kovy 692, 
1253, 13877, 1421; od ux (c. fut.) 296 
n., 367, 505 n.; ovx &00’ O1rws <ov> 
802, 1181, 1275, 1307 ; ovx és Képaxas 
871; ovk dy (elliptically) 5 n., 108 

od 303 (=udi) 

ovdauod 1420 

ovdauds 688 

ovdé 7 sq., 118, 126, 344 ov’ ériodv, 367, 
400 (bis), 425 sq. (repeated five times), 
540 sq., 543 (bis), 546, 578, 629 (ter), 
675, 836 sq., 902, 979, 981 sq., 983 


(ter), 1004, 1057, 1069, 1282, 1343, 
1402; odd . . ye 425 

ovdels 432, 782, 836, 917, 977; -evl 118, 
1250; -éva 423 crit. n., 628, 1050; 
-€v 73, 334, 382, 423 crit. n., 503, 5388 
n., 548, 616, 637, 648, 694 n., 733 sq., 
1080, 1123, 1157, 1188, 1293, 1448 ; 
ovdév Névyew 644, 781, 1095 

ovdérore 3, 1056, 1215, 1270 

ovKére 18738 

ody 116, 129, 202, 488, 525, 560, 826, 
1030 crit. n., 1283 ; 5’ ofy (c. imperat.), 
39; Gd ody 985; adn ody . . Ye 
1002 ; wév ofv 66, 71, 221, 1086, 1112 
(see s. wév), 1454 ; viv ody 75, 439 (c. 
imperat.), 534, 1142 (id.), 1177, 1464 ; 
tl obv 93, 176 ; Ti ody Ofra 791 

otvexa 6 n., 238 crit. n., 420 crit. n. 
(ov. ye), 526, 555 

otpdvios: -at 316 ; -os 305 

ovpavounkns: -n 357; -es 459 

otpavds: -dv 95, 198 

odpety 373 

obre 122 (bis), 1123 (bis) 

obros 85, 97, 220 (i@’ od.), 723 (‘hallo’), 
732 (id.), 874, 1247, 1847, 1865, 1502 
(id.) ; atrn 206 ; rodro 26, 92 sq., 94, 
189, 202, 215, 234 n. (rav’rdv 7.), 315, 
354 (d7c . . did 7.), 872, 374, 395, 
431, 465, 590, 641, 670, 753, 820, 829, 
876, 887, 914, 1038 (at7é 7.), 1041, 
1063 crit. n., 1087, 1178, 1230, 1248, 
1254, 1262, 1281 (ratrd 7.), 1286, 
1352, 1416, 1420, 1444, 1499 (7. avré) ; 
Tovrouv 592 (‘him’), 668,,864 (resump- 
tive), 1086; ratrys 511; rovrw 941, 
1000; rofrov 68 (resumptive), 116, 
396, 552, 587 (‘him’), 847, 929, 1105, 
1111, 1309 (contemptuous), 1421; 
tavrny (‘her’) 49, 216 (‘it’), 522, 767 
(‘the notorious’), 769 (‘it’), 1134; 
Tovrow 114; odro 98, 188, 192, 296 
(contemptuously), 551; atra 314, 
325 (‘yonder’), 365, 369, 375; ratra 
39, 60, 131 n. (7. exwv), 148, 258 
crit. n. (7. mavra), 452, 459, 525 sq., 
588 (7. . . dr7’ dy x7i.), 631 (‘them’), 
693, 697 (avrd 7.), 698 (rapa 7.), 830, 
852, 856, 897, 985 (rT. éorl éxetva), 
990 (mpds 7.), 996 (id.), 1000, 1009, 
1037 (dmavra 7.), 1052 (7. fore 7. 
éxetva), 1114, 1270, 1297, 1828 (ratra 
r.), 1889, 1870 (contemptuously), 
1433 (apds 7.), 1447, 1456, 1458; 7. 
dpa (= dia 7.) 319, 335, 394; 7. dpa rt. 
353; tToirwy 117 (resumptive), 349 
(contemptuously), 656, 658, 942 (é« 
T.), 1074, 1242, 1369, 1443 (é« 7.) ; 
rovros 480 (él r.), 720 (pds 7.), 865, 
1023 (mpds r.); -ot 560, 1219 (pds 
rovroow) ; ravras 152, 371, 404, 971 
(contemptuously) 
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ovroat 8 (contemptuously), 60 (c. subst. 
sine art.), 141 (of speaker), 492, 654, 
1222, 1237 (contemptuously), 1403 ; 
avrni 201, 214; rouvrl 26, 368, 380, 
385, 408, 424, 440, 775, 906, 1188, 
1248, 1335; rovrovt 653 (c. art.) ; 
rourovt 14 (contemptuously), 83 n. (c. 
subst. c. art., of something present 
only to the mind’s eye), 255, 731, 
857, 867 (c. subst. c. art.), 1099, 
1101, 1147 n., 1204 (c. subst. ¢. art.) ; 
raurnvi 848; ovrol 1873; ravri 184, 
1427 (c. subst. c. art.), 1452; rovrovot 
897 

otrw: 326 (dds ot), 520, 5385 (in a 
prayer), 628, 1848; -of 155 

dpelhev : -w 20 sq., 117; -nrar 484; -wy 
11385 

b6pOaruds: -dv 24; -m 411, 946; -o%s 980 

ddrioxdver: SPAnka 34; dpArjoets 1035; 
-hoew 777 

éppus: -ts 582 

boy : -wv 1073 

dvodayety 983 


mdryxpuoos: -ov 599 

tmatddptov 821, 878 

maela: -ay 961 

madevew : eradevcate 532 

maldevots 986 n. ; -v 937 n., 1043 

maolov 132 ; -ous 539 

matdorplBns: -ov 973 

matew: tmaijcowev 1125; eéraua 549; 
mate 1508 

mamady 260, 262 

mais 531, 977, 1159; madés 654, 963, 
1416; -a 1409; -es 1415, 1417; -wy 
1048, 1073; -as 974; mat 18, 87, 182, 
614, 1145, 1165 

madat 4, 556, 1036, 1312 

madaoyerys: -és 358 n. 

maNdatods 1187 ; -ovs 1422 

mahalorpa: -as 179 (gen.), 1054 (ace. 
plur. ) 

mahdarrew 995 crit. n. 

mad 216, 744, 1281; ad mw. adOis 975 

IladAds 1265 ; IladAddos 800 

mapBactreca 1150; -a 857 n. 

mapmdvnpos: -a 1318 

Tlavadjvaia: -o.s 386, 988 

TlavdeXérevos : -ovs 924 n. 

mavvuxlfew 1069 

mavoupyew 1310 

mavTodamds ; -ais 310 

wavy 212, 215 crit. n., 429, 484 sq., 
733, 902 

mamraranrmrdé 390 sq. 

manmade 390 (bts) 

awdamos: -ouv 65 

mapa: ¢ gen. 412, 431, 459, 583, 886; 
c. dat. 112, 766, 908; c. acc. 326, 
698, 853 
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mapadddvat: -dwke 551; -€dwkay 968 n. ; 
-dos 436 

mapawely : -ets 1483; -éow 89 

mapakomrey : -exdrnv 640 n. 

mapavoelv : -vorjoavTos 1480 

mapdvoua: -as 845, 1476 

mapackeudfew : -ecxevdopeba 607 

maparelvew : -rérarat 212; -erdOn 213 n. 

mapariévar: -Oévrow 456 

mapappovely: -ec 1475 ; -odvros 844 

mdpdadis: -et 347 

mapeivac: -eye 1075; -eore 457; -Foav 
1152; -Goc 1153; -ovra 542; -dvTes 
1193 ; -dvrwy 777 

mapéAkew : -el\xvoev 553 0. 

mapépxecbat: -eMdv 853 

mapéxew: -Exw 441 n.; -éxovow 317; 
-€oxe 523 ; -Exoupu 422 

mapOévos 530 ; -or 299 

Tlapvdootos: -av 603 

Ildpvys: -nba 328 

mwas: 7. Tis. . ols 1135 n. 3 mdon TEXYD 
885, 1323: mdvra 461, 701; maoar 
1129; mdvres 693; mac&v 1132; ravra 
258 crit. n., 328, 348 n. (wdv6’ 8 rr), 
375 (@ mw. ToAuer) 

Tlacias: -¢ 21 sq. ; -av 30 

maoxew 1420; -es 662, 708, 816; -e 
234 n.; melcowar 461, 791; -erac 1085; 
mémovOa 1452 ; -Oas 1441 ; éradov 408 ; 
maOw 798 ; -oc 1086 ; memrovbévar 610 ; 
madety 1198 crit. n,, 1257; -wy 1441; 
-o0ca 340 

marayelv 384 ; -ef 889; -ofow 378 

marayos: -ov 382 

mare : -etoPat 1359 

maTnp 72; matpos 271, 278, 844, 1166; 
-i 860, 998; -épa 1831, 1383, 1341, 
1405, 1415, 1420; -ep 35, 80, 98, 816, 
1325 ; -épes 968 ; -€pas 1424, 1428 

matpanolas 911; -ota 1327 

marpls: -lda 1220 

matppos: -ov 1468 sq. ; -wv 106, 1162 

mwaTTew: -€ 183803; -wy 912 n. 

ravew : éravoev 1408 ; -cacbe 934 

Ilapdaywv: -dva 581 

maxvs 842 n. ; -U 539; -edv 59 

médov 5738 

melOev : €mede 1422 crit. n. ; -opar 207, 
1090; -y 833; -couae 90; -on 90, 
1000; mGod 87; -olunv 119; -duevos 
861 sq. crit. nn., 1083 

med 1398 

mewny 441 

méxew : €méxOn 13856 n. 

méurew 796 

méumros: -n 1181 

mevOeiy: -Guev 622 

mwévre 10 nn. 

mevrerdnarros 774 

méos 734 

mémrTagbar: -auévors 348 n. 
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mépdecbar: -erar 9; mémopdas 392 

mwepl: c. gen. 62, 159, 382, 490, 638 
(bis), 639, 647, 681, 736, 739, 957 
(hyperbaton), 1004; ¢. acc. 97, 509, 
761, 994 n. 

meprdéetos : -orcr 950 

mepdiddvar: -dov 644 

meptkadvmrew : -réa 727 

Tlepixdéns 859 ; -ovs 213 

teptrelme : -AEPOjocouac 725 

meptretis : -w 318 n. 

teplodos 206 n. 

meptopay : -dwerat 124 n. 

teptovcla: -ay 50 n. 

mepirpyuyua 447 n. 

mepitvyxdavew : -rvxy 195 crit. n. 

mepipve : -ec 396 n. 

Tepipopa: -ds 172 

mepippovety: -G 225 n., 1503; -e?s 226 
crit. n. ; -et 741 

Tmepipuew : -Epvcav 151 

mepoémons: -w 967 n.- 

Tlepotxés : -aé 151 

métpa: -av 597, 604 

tevxn: -ats 604 

mndav 1392; -a 704 

IInAe’s 1063, 1067 

anpld.ov : -ov 923 

miéfew 1120; -ec 487 

mlivew : -ovra 1358; mew 1382 

ainrew: méons 703 ; -wv 126, 1501 

miorevew 385; -ovoa 544; -cas 437 

moTbs: -& 5383 

ticuvos: -w 949 

mrdytos : -ar 325 

am)dravos 1008 

wrdrrew: érdatrrev 879 

mreupad : -ds 711 

mréws : -wy 1367 5 

myyy : -Gv 493, 1413; -ds 1425 ; omitted 
with woA\ai 972 n. 

THHGos : -ovs 855 

awry 140, 423, 1429 (3. ye); 7. 4 [el] 
361 crit. n., 734 crit. n. 

mruvOevew : -ovra 1126 

trbKamos: -ous 336 

mvevua: -Tos 164 

mvbyew: emviye 1376; émveyiunv 1036 ; 
-duevos 1389 

avuyeds 96 n. 

mvoyn: -yv 161 n. 

modamds: -d& 184 

widey 242, 395 

mot 858 

moety 995, 1198 crit. n.; -@ 1495; -evs 
723, 1495, 1502; -et 374, 388, 1046, 
1054; -odueyr 1458; érolow 335; 
-odmev 558 n.; -tow 1492; -joers 296 ; 
-hoet 1809; érroinoa 1390; -noev 557 0. ; 
meroinxe 5563; -ps 1009, 1448; -joa 
1295 ; woudv 895, 900 

moinris 545; -hv 1862; -ats 1366 
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motos 367 ; -ov 155; -av 7653; -ow 1837 ; 
-at 342; -a 685, 1270 n.3 -ovs 247, 
1283 crit. n. 

toneulfew : -wy 419 n, 

ToeuoTHpios ; -a 28 n. 

modemos: -€ 6 

todovxos 603 

mods: -ews 926; -e 588, 5945; -w 69 
(‘acropolis’), 577 

modNaxs 621 

mwoAuyparos: -ov 301 

modts: -U 891, 1098, 13835 n. 5; moddov 
876, 915 n. (adv.); -@ 1153; modvv 
199; mwodAnv 1494; -al 324; -d 363, 
854, 1065 n., 1829; -dy 6 n., 478, 
1508 ; -ofs 959, 1068, 1380, 1374 ; -ovs 
29, 467; -ds 972 n.; mdelwy 1294; 
-ova 1292; -ov 1295; wAéov 1288 n. ; 
mety 1041, 1065 ; mAclovas 432, 1098 ; 
mdelovs 1097; mdelova 822; mrelw 
1328 ; mdeiorov 524, 811; -ovs 331, 
1049 ; -a 577, 804 

modutinros: -oc 269, 293, 328 

Tovely: -joat 1049 

movnpds: -dv 1056; -é 687; -of 102; 
-Gy 1459 ; -d 542, 1455, 1462 

mévos: -ous 1049 

mévros: -ov 284 

mopoy 394 

topvldtov : -ov 997 

méppw 212, 216 

TlocevdGy: -& 83, 665, 724, 1234 

rba0n: -nv 1014 

méaos : -ous 28 

morauds : -@v 283, 1294 

moTacOar: memétnra 319 n. 

more 187, 227, 232, 346, 408, 465, 527, 
639, 861, 865, 874, 918, 1086, 1128, 
1139, 1266, 1312 (rdda w.), 1438 

mérepos 940; -ov 688, 642, 845; -a 203, 
1105, 1279 

mwérns: -nv 57 n. 

moros: -wv 1078 

mov: 6% tov 869; Hv mou 535; of rl mov 
1260 n. 

rod 210 (xal m.;), 214, 324 (pepe 7.), 
370 (@. mod yap) 633, 903 (pepe yap 
m.), 1051 (mr. dfjra), 1247 

mpayya 139, 594; -ra 228, 250, 471, 
741, 1110, 1216, 1453, 1455: -rwy 
695, 1284, 13808, 1459; -ow 516, 
1399 n. 

mpayuatever Oat: emparymarevouny 526 

mparyydriov 197 ; -ov 1004 

mpdrrew : -ets 920; mempaydre 1269 

mpéaBus: -vTépwv 982; -wy 419 n. 5 -o1s 
993 ; -ovs 959 

mpecBirns 541; -nv 263, 476; -Ora 493, 
794, 1345 

mpnualvew : -ovoas 336 n. 

mplacbar: émpidunv 864; mply 614 ; -devos 
749 
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aplv 267 (1. dv), 631 (c. inf.), 780 (id.), 
1402 (id.), 1425 (id.) 
apo 5 (xpd Tob), 654 (x. Tod pév), 913 (7. 
Tod ye), 1291 (7. Tov) 
mpoaryuryeve : -wy 980 
mpoBaddewv : -Bado 757 ; 
n. 3 -BarécOar 973 
mpbBarov : -a 1208 ; 
mpoBonros 1161 n. 
mpodtodoke 476 n. 


-Badw 489 crit. 


-os 45 


mpodddvat: -dwaow 527 ; -d6 1500 
TIpédcxos : -w 361 n. 

mpoéxew : -wv 989; mpovoxdunv 1385 
mponkev : -wy 513 

mpodupos : -ws 50) 


mpotévar 1214 n. 

mpoika, 1426 

Tpouvnorpia 41 n. 

mpomodos: -o1ot 436 

mpos: ¢. gen, 200, 314, 366, 481, 784, 
"1108, 1122 ; c. dat. 163, 720, 1010 n., 
1024 Tse 1256 ; c. ace. 63 (mpoorsBévat 
m.), 69, 238, 294, 323, 359, 410, 480, 
518, 632, 648, 771, 888, 979, 990 n., 
996, 1080, 1034, 1079, 1104, 1188, 
1352, 1875 (éros m. @ros); adverbial 
1024 n. ; 1433 7. rade 

mpocamo\NUvat: -amodets 1256 crit. n. 

mpocevat 588 


mpocéxew: -erxov 1401; -€ 635; -érw 
1122; -ere 575; -ns 1010 


mpocbev 779 D. 

Tpoorévat: -tovow 995 

mpookadew ; -KexAnoecOat 1277 crit. n. 

wpookatatibevar: -elnv 1235 

mpockeicOar: -kelwevoy 163 

mpooriGévar: -erifer 63; 
-Oels 555 

TpooTihay : 

mpoopépe : -w 480 

mporpuew : -épuoas 372 n. 

mpdcwmov 411, 946 ; -ov 1176 

mporevOevew ; mpovTévOevoay 1200 n. 

mpotévéns : -at 1198 n. 

mpbrepos 940; -ov 24, 3738, 507, 6438, 921, 
1194, 1501; -a 658; -wy 1029; -ous 935 

mpdpacts: -v 55 n. 

mpoxon: -als 272 

mpoxous: -o.cw 272 crit. n. 

mputaveta 1136, 1180, 1197, 1199, 1255 

mpwnv 169 

mpwkros 165, 193; -dy 164, 714, 13800 

mp&ros 737 ; -ov 78, 224, 247, 368, 390, 
649, 731, 786 sq., 863, 963, 1044, 
1146, 1172, 1212, 1355, 13866; -ovow 
1118 ; -ovs 523 n.; -a 537, 565, 609, 
612, 636, 1016, 1117, 1171 (demum), 
1409 ; mpwrioros 1039 ; -ov 558 

mrédea: -¢ 1008 

mrvocerOat: mrvewuar 267 

MTwxXevew : éemTw@xeves 921 

mvyy: -yv 1013, 1018 


-€Onxe 1192; 


-eTiinoev 411 
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mukvorns : -nTa 384, 406 

TIvdos : -ov 186 

muvOdverOa: miOoto 154; mudéobar 482 

mop 768 ; -i 895 

mw 382, 530, 1188, 1228; mwrore 370, 
627, 836, 1051, 1061 

mws 322, 813, 892, 1501 

mas 398, 399 crit. n., 665, 677, 1196, 
1292, 1418 ; w. &v 689, 874, 1082; 7. 
yap 1183 ; aw. ORT <av> 79, 149, 904 ; 
T. Po 664, 6738, 1442; kairo . . 7. 
1082 ; Kad T. 398, 717, 1333, 1380, 
1484; 7m. ody 488; 7. Sonets; 881 Mor. 
olese 1868 


pddcos: -ws 167, 590, 1335 ; pacra 778 

papavidody : -w07 1083 

papavis: -tdos 981 

pamrew : -Wapévn 538 

péykew : -ovow 5; -wuev 11 

pnyrivac: -vtac 378; -tov 960; -gare 
357 ; -Eas 406 

pjua: -ra 1402 

phew: -w 1371 


pryav 416, 442 

pis: -vas 344 

plbaoms: -w 353 

pddov : -a 910; -ovs 1330 
potBdos : -ov 407 
pvOuds: -ol 648 ; 
pun: -ns 407 


oddrevyé 165 

caudipas 122; -pa 1298 

Daprndwv: -dva 622 

cautod 25, 88, 385, 478, 796, 994; ceav- 
Tod 695; cavr@ 1454, 1475; cavrév 
242, 701, 762, 842, 889, 1433 ; ceaurév 
436, 1263, 1449, 1455 

capris: -@s 250, 348, 1245 

céBas 302 

céBew : -ovowv 600 ; -ouar 293 

cele: cecetoOa 1276 

cetpaddpos : -ov 1300 

cedaryeioBar: -7 604; 

Lednvatyn: -ns 614 n. 

cedjvn 584, 754; -ns 171; 
750 

LedrHvn 608 ; -ns 1507 

céXwov 982 

ceuvorpoowmely : -els 363 

ceuvds: -dv 315, 364; 
-6raTrov 570 

onmetoyv : -o1s 869 

ovyay|: -hoouar 1088 

addpeos: -ovcw 249 (Doric) 

oldtov: -wy 881 

Dluwv ; -a 351, 399 

Diwwrldns: -ov 13856 

owapwpeiv : -ovuévn 1070 n. 

citvpa: -ats 10 

oreo Oar: -jooua 491 


-dv 638, 647, 650: 


-eirat 285 
-nv 17, 626, 


-al: 265, 291; 
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oiwmray : -a 105 
oxatds 655 ; -drarov 790 
oxacoupyety 994 


okadabupudrioy ; -a 630 n. 

oxlumous: -od0s 709 ; -oda 254 

oKipray : -a 1078 

okAnpds: -€ 1264 

oxomety : -e 1096 ; -Gv 742; oxévacr 392, 


1048, 1071, 1427, 1440; -acée 537 
oxémedos : -ov 273 
okomid: -Gs 281 
okétwos: -ov 538 crit. n. 
oKOupa: -ra 542 
oxwmrew : -y 296 ; 
-ovca 350 
ouhnvos 297 
cuuvin 1500 ; 
coBapéds 406 
Ddr\wy 1187 
copomnyds : -ots 846 
oés: oév 1295, 1845, 13897, 1413; cod 
1166 ; offs 927 ; cotv 244 ; cotor 1302 
Zovviov 401 


; -as 880 


-re 1267 ; -rn 992; 


-nv 1486 


copia: -as 361, 412, 925, 955; -ay 491, 
517, 1024 

codiferbar: -ouar 547 

cbgicua 205 

cogior7s ; -yv 1111, 1809; -ds 331 

codés 520, 1207 ; -dv 489, 895; -a 841, 


1370; -Gy 94, 1202; -ofs 526, 535: 
-ots 898, 1057 ; -Gs 773; -wrarov 1378 
(bis) ; -yv 7643; -& 522 


-Gs 55 n. 
-ere 1285 crit. n. 
oméview : -eTe 578, 623 ; oreicarut 426 
omddyxvov : -a 1036 
crodety: éordder 1376 n. 
orTdd.ov : -o.ow 430 
oraTyp: -wy 1041 
oréudunos : -ors 45 
orevoreoxety 320 n. 
crepeiv : -nOns 1074 
oreppés: -Gs 420 
orépavos: -ov 256, 625 
orepavoty: -ots 911; 
pevos 1006 
orHOos 1011, 1016 
oréua 158 
orbupas : 
oTOMOUY : 
orparevely : 
oTparnyel : 
orparnyés : 
orpeBrodv : 
orpémraryNos : 
otpépe : -7 36 ; 
Xrpeyiddns 134, 633 ; 
-des 1206 n. 
orpepodixelv : -Roat 434 n. 
orpoyytnNos : -y 676; -ov 751; 
orpégis 450 n. 
oTpaua: -Twv 37 ; 


omaday: 
oravifer : 


-woas 959; -wod- 


-aka 1367 n. 
-woets 1108 ; 
-eTat 692 
-noet 586 
-dv 582 
-o0re 620 
-dy 335 n. 

-Was 1455 

-nv 1145, 1221; 


-woov 1110 


-ats 1127 


-ow 1069 


| owppwy 529, 537 ; 
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orepidrew : -wy 1003 n. 

ob 69, 207, 247, 829, 359, 367, 375, 398, 
432, 478, 736, 785, 799, 809, 832, 837, 
847, 858, 865 n., 871, 898, 915, 920, 
935 sq., 987, 1061, 1070, 1082 Biz 
1174, 1211, 1242, 1275, 1277, 1294, 
1369, 1385, 1416, 1422, 1435, 1444, 
1454 ; cov 73, 125, 466, 475, 482, 669, 
1026, 1171, 1881; oo. 87, 111, 185, 
206, 246, 361, 427, 431, 486, 674, 757 

-, 795, 828, 862, 864, 867, 1074, 

1106, 1114, 1245 sq., 1383; ce 110, 
314, 369, 385, 493 sq., 641, 658, 681, 
753, 765 (avrov . cé), 783, 891, 
894, 899, 916, 927, 992, 1001, 1019, 
1024, 1044, 1047, 1257, 1266, 1301, 
1332, 1334, 1338, 1359, 1878, 1380, 
1410, 1434, 1445, 1448, 1466, 1474; 
duets 532, 589, 623 ; -Gv 429, 527, 533 ; 
-w 525, 576, 586, 598, 688, 1118, 
1453; -ds 518, 521, 528, 579, 611, 
615, 1104, 1452 

ovyyerys : -éow 409 

ouyyryvwoKe : -yvwbt 138 

ovyyvepun: -nv 1479 

ovykarakAlvew : -exAwwduny 49 

ovyKko\AnTHs 446 n. 

ovyKérrev : -Kexdpba 1426 

cuytuyxdvew : -Tvxotca 608 

ovyxwpew 1438 

cupBovdevery : 
-couévous 475 

otpmas: -acay 204 

oun why : -joae 975 

ctv 580 n. (Ev), 604 n. 

ouvayew : -ryouev 582 

ouvnyopev : -otcw 1089 

cuvovela: -a 649 

ouvtapatrew : -déav 1037 

ouvrplBew : -rplyouev 1127 

opevddvn: -ats 1125 

LVP7jrrios 156 n. 

opodpa 135, 191, 400, 1492 

oppary.dovuxapyoxouarns : -as 332 n. 


-owev 794; -cate 393; 


oppryay : -¢ 799 

oxav: érxwy 409 n. 3 cxacdpmevos 107 n. 

oxérdos 485 

oxwdddapos : -ovs 130 n. 

oxorn 221 

oogew: odoes 1177; cwOjoouat 77; 
-jvat 930 

Dwxpdryns 104, 144, 219, 830; -ovs 147, 
154, 174, 1451; -e 1482; -n 182; 


1465, 1477 ; 
736, 784, 866 
Swxparldvov 223, 237, 746 
cua 440, 1413 
Lworpdrn : -nv 678 
owrnp 1161 
owdpovety 1060 sq., 1067, 1071 
twppoctyn 962 


-es 219, 222, 257, 314, 


-ov 1027 ; -ovos 1006 
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Tahalmwpos: -ov 414 n. 

Tddavrov: -ov 8/6; -a 10653; -wy 
472 


Tddas: oluo T. 23, 742, 1504 

Taulas: -av 566 

Tapdrrew : érapaxOns 386 ; 
388 

Tappos: -ov 226 n. 

Taprapos 192 

tatpos 661; -ov 347 

Taxa 1144 

raxvs 703; -b ye (adv.) 647 n.; -éws 
845, 775, 813; Oa@rrov 506, 1258 ; 
-.ora 88, 182, 1199, 1484 

re 16, 240, 265, 281, 305 sq., 309, 311 
sqq., 883 n., 336 (bis), 338 sq., 359, 
417 (after uijre), 420, 444, 520, 558, 
565 sq., 571, 574, 599, 601, 603, 615, 
700, 879, 926, 935 sq., 994 n., 1015, 
1072, 1124 (bis), 1176, 1488; Te Kat 
15, 61, 102, 862, 470, 529, 567, 616, 
662 n., 797, 1187 crit. n., 1156, 1178, 
1184, 1188, 1190, 1197, 1207 sq., 1222, 
1269 

Téyos : -ovs 1126, 1502 

TéOpurmos : -ov 1407 

Tetxouayxerv 481 n. 

téxvov 1165, 1170 

Terelv : -oupévous 258 

TedeTH : -ais 304 

Téuaxos: -n 339 

Tepareta: -av 318 n. 

Teparwdns : -es 864 

TeTpadueTpos : -ov 642 

TeTpamous : -bdwv 659 

TeTpds 1131 

TeTpeuatvery 3743; -w 294 n. 

TérTE : -lywv 984; -vyas 1860 

téppa: -a 1083; -av 177 

Téexvn: Taoy TEXVY 885, 13823 

Téws wev . . elra 66 n. 

Tnd€émopos : -ov 967 n. 

THréoKoTros: -~ 290 

Tyrepavys : -ovs 281 crit. n. 

TyAKouTool : -ovl 819 

Tnrov 138 n, 

THuepov 13807, 1491, 1510 (7d ye Tr.) 

Tnpelv : -odmev 579; -olnv 752 

THTes 624 

Tidévar: éribéunv 65; Ojow 1255 ; eOnxev 
1190 ; €0duea 67 3 Onoew 1180; rePHvac 
1425 ; rifels 1421 crit. n. ; els 1186, 
1421 crit. n. ; @évres 1181 

rlxrew : Texeiv 530 

Tiddew : TiNO7 1088 

TyuLay : -Gy 428 

Tis 87, 98, 494, 531, 579, 795, 840, 970, 
992, 1185 (més ris), 1179; 7e 38, 90, 
106, 297, 506 (avicas 71), 635, 593, 
695, 725, 733, 735, 748, 757, 798, 823, 
967, 1031, 1062, 1076, 1138 (rd péy 
Tt), 1147, 1811, 1423 ; GAXo te Ofr’ ov 
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423; ri 856; Twa 349, 766 (olay 
T.), 970, 1084, 1491 n. 

ris 218 (pépe rls ydp), 219, 368, 379, 
653, 729, 788. sq., 830, 893, 1052 
(katro. ris), 1222, 1260, 1497; rod 
22 n., 736, 1224; 7@ 185, 375, 385 n., 
502, 671, 1061; riva 170, 1045 (xalro 
rlva), 1048; rf 22 n., 36, 80, 82, 87, 
90, 93, 131, 185, 202, 222, 235, 494, 
500, 509, 636, 648, 694, 708, 722, 746, 
786, 798, 820, 829, 10838, 1085 sq., 
1178, 1246, 1248, 1262, 1495, 1502; 
TiS av. . cal 840; drap ri 693; ri 
ydp 191, 248 n., 12381, 1506; ri yap 
. . Onra 403; ri Ara 159, 180, 193, 
258, 1087, 1098, 1102, 1105, 1273, 
1290, 1430, 1456; Kal ri dfjra 724; rt 
oy fra 791; ri & &ddo 1088; ri o 
Go y’ # 1287, 1446, 1495; rl S77’ 
dy 154, 769 (ellipt.); etra 64 rl 259; 
Tl Néyets ot 367 ; Ti od Néyers 208 3 7d 
Ti Néyetrs oU 1174; tva 5h ri 1192; 7h 
6é 481, 1445 (ellipt.); cal ri 111; ardp 
ti wore 1873; Ti wabdv 402, 1506; ri 
maoxets 708; Th wdOw 798; Ti wabdy 
340; ri meloouae 461; 7h rovets 723; 
TL xpjua maoxes 816; rh TO xpHua 
3825; rl éorw 825; rl dai 491, 656, 
1091, 1266, 1275; xalro rls 1045, 
1052, 1074, 1428; efra ri 3473; ory 
vt 64 755; 7d ri 748 crit. n., 775; 
Ti wevTor 786; Ti ody 93, 176; Th ody 
djra 791; rives 100, 314; rivwy 1089, 
1091, 1093 

TrAGY : TAalny 119 ; rAns 13887 

TrAnroremos 1266 

tot 861, 918; rapa 1154; yé ro 327, 
878; ydp ro 365; Kaye to 861; yé 
To 69 372; mévrou (see s.v.); Kalrot 
(see s.v.) ; Tolyvy 254 sq., 356, 392, 
429 (hyperbaton), 435, 961 (in reply 
to a cataceleusmus), 1236, 1406 

Tootros 545, 1249; -ac 342; -a 813, 
1361, 1393 ; -ats 1125 

TaxXwpvxos: -€ 1327 

Téxos 1286 ; -ov 34, 747; -ov 1285; -ou 
18, 1156; -wy 240, 739, 1156; -ous 
20, 755 

Tod\wav: érddunoa 550; -Ov 875 

Tore 580, 977, 1029, 1215 n. (=antea), 
1228, 1359, 1361, 1456 

Tpayos 661 

Tpaywoetv : -otor 1091 

tpdmefa: -ns 177 

Tpacid: -ds 50 n. 

Tpavrtfew : -ovros 1381 ; -cavre 862 

tpets 31; Tpla 424, 1402 n. (‘a couple’) 

Tpémew 589 ; rpéPerar 40 ; rérpodas 858 ; 
-ov 1263 ; -eo@ar 814 

Tpépev 1407 ; -ers 1208; -e 109, 927; 
€OpeWev 986 ; -era 1158 

Tpéxev : -wv 780, 1164 
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Tplawa: -ns 566 

TpiBorextpdzeNos : -a 1003 n. 

TpiBay 869 sq. n. 

tplwetpov 642 

Tpiujwa 260 n. 

Tpls 546 

TpiopaKkdpios 166 

Tpiroyeveln : -ns 989 n. 

tplros: -n 1131 

TpiwBorov 1235 

tpomos: -w 375, 671; -ov 170, 478, 701; 
-w 483 ; -ous 88 

Tpodwyios : -ov 508 n. 

Tpoxds : -oty 31; -ots 1302 

Tpvyodaluwy : -oves 296 n. 

Tpvé: ~yds 50 

Tpvun 448 n. 

tpvolBios: -ov 421 n. 

Tpupav : -Goav 48 

Tpuryew : -wy 924 

Tuyxdvew: -w 1135; revén 485; rvxDs 
1079 ; ruxety 1130 ; -dvres 619 

Tuvvoutog.: -ovt 392; -ovl 878 

tumrew 441, 1333, 1412, 1447; -e 542 
1326; érumrov 1332; éruvmres 1409; 
tTurTnow 1443 ; rémre 1433, -7 491, -omar 
494, -joowae 13879; -eoPar 13841, 1359 
crit. n. ; -duevos 972, -w 1323, -ov 1407 

TUpavvos : -ov 564 

tugoyépwr 908 n. 

Tudds: -@ 336 

TUXN : -at 1264 


tados: -ov 768 n. 

UBplfev : -ere 1506 

UBpis 1299 

vBpistHs 1068 

byatvew : -ers 1275 

bypés: -dv 335 

Udwp 1280 sq.; -aros 376, 383; -drwy 
272, 338 

tev 371, 1280; ter 368; trouver 1118, 
1126, 1129; tovra 370 

LOXreiv : -e?s 783 D. 

tés 60, 134, 795, 797; vdv 14, 68, 867, 
1106, 1148, 1169, 1204, 1208, 1268, 
1313, 1485; véwy 1341; véow 1001, 
1424 

bmdyew : -e 1298 

braxovew 263 crit. n.; -axovoate 274; 
-axovoamev 360 

bravordvar: -acba 993 

vrévepbev 977 

brép 839 (= dvr!) 

brepBddd\ev : -Badryj 1035 

"YmrépBodos 551, 623, 876, 1065 ; -ov 557 

bréphapmpos : -o1s 572 

varéprovos: -ov 1154 ‘ 

trepppovei : -ets 226 crit. n., 1400 

brepgpuys : -& 76 

Urvos 705 

ims: c. gen. 18, 164, 170, 213, 240, 405, 
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407 (bis), 524, 528, 640, 725, 835, 855, 
947 sq. n., 997, 1841; c. dat. 1005; 
ce. ace. 192, 13800 

brodvew ; -cas 152 

Uroppely : -ovros 1289 

Uorepos: -ov (ady.) 1118 

bpaipetv : -elNero 179 n. ; -eXolaro 1199 

vboaprdfew : -on 490 

bpepedrs : -ets 306 

byuxépas : -ara 597 

vyipédwv : -ovTa 563 


gpalvew: pavely 586 n.; palyy 403; pavi)- 
oerat 954; pdvnre 266 

paraxpés: -ovs 540 

pdvac: dyul 383, 902, 1050, 1325; dys 
903 ; dyor 615, 617, 830, 1060, 1136 ; 
pact 35, 587, 1139, 1141, 1180; épnv 
70, 1369; dyoers 1416 ; -covor 1209 

pavepds : -al 276 ; -@s 291, 322, 397, 810 

papwakts: -lda 749 n. 

pappakorwdns : -as 766 

paciavés : -ovs 109 

packew : Epackov 55; -e 160, 586, 610, 
1357, 1862; ddoKovra 895 

paryvn: -ns 13 

gpaddos : -drara 778 n. 

Pecdurmidns 1229 ; -nv 67 ; -n 80, 827 

Pecdirmldiov 80 

petdwrla: -as 835 

pecdwr6s : -00 421 

Peldwy : -wvos 134 n. 

Perdwvldys : -nv 65 

Pedrevs : -éws 71 

pépev: -€ 21 (dp. dw), 218 (g. Ths yap), 
324 (. rod), 342 (d. rota ydp), 366, 
370 (p. mot yap), 385, 494 (¢. tw), 
664, 731 (c. subj.), 769 (. ri), 787, 
847 (p. tw), 903 (%. yap mot), 940 
(p. wérepos), 1088 (c. imperat.), 1297 
(‘hand me’); éveyxdrw 1490; dépwv 
1383, 1486; qépouae 241 n.; -eru 
395, 406 ; -ecAac 376, 379 

ped 41 

gpevye: -es 1301: -wyv 167; -ovres 1193 

podvew : EfOns 1384 n. 

pbéyyecOa: épbéyéaro 872, 1261; -duevan 
315 


pbéyua 319; -ros 364 

pireiv : -e¢ts 82, 86, 1488; -e7 813 

Piduvva 684 

pirddnuos 1187 

Pirdgéevos 686 

piros: & pidros 1168 n.; pire 1478; -ox 
1209 ; -wv 1128 ; -ous 957 ; -rarov 746 
-rare 110, 1464 

pymoty : piwonre 592 n. 

prav: pda 1376 n. 

prdadpos: -ov 834, 1157 ; -wy 1303 

préye : -ecPat 992 n. 

pryvapay : prnvdda 1475 

PAGE: -bya 1494 
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prvapos 375 n. 

poBetcbar: -7 1178; mepoBnuar 294 n. 

PotBos: -e 595 

gpordy : -G 988; -av 916 

poprixés : -Gv 524 

ppdgew: -w 1009; Ppdow 823, 846, 1354; 
-€ 359; gpdcov 314, 374, 6738, 736, 
1048, 1062, 1088; gpdoa 608, 1116, 
1384 

ppv: ppevds 705; ppevl 475; ppevar 
153 


pplrrew : méppixa 1133 n. 

gpoveiy 562; -e@s 817, 821 

gpovrivey 1345 ; -es 723; -ere 189, 215; 
-t& 125; éppdvrioas 724; -e 700; -wv 
75 

gpovtis 236; -t60s 233; -ida 137, 229, 
740, 762; -tou 951 

ppovTicpa 155 

gpovricrhptoy 94 n., 128, 142, 181, 1144, 
1487 


gpovrictys 414; -f 266 n.; -ats 456; 
-atcw 1039 

gpoddos 722; -n 718, 719 (bis); -a 718 

ppoupa ; -ds 721 n. 

Ppdvis: -w 971 

Ppvvixos 556 

gpiew : Epuy 1414; pus 1207 

gpuddrrev : -Eouev 1119 

guddoBorelv : -ovcns 1007 n. 

pupay : -ocdpevos 979 n. 

guoav: -4 405; épuvoaro 410 

picts : -eos 1078 crit. n.; -ec 486, 537, 
877, 1078; -w 276, 352, 503, 515, 960, 
1187 

puvh: -fs 292; -yv 357, 960, 968, 979 

puwpav: -dowv 499 n. 

gas 614, 632 


xalpev 609 n.; -w 1329; -ers 960; -ex 
1070; -€ 858; -érw 560; -ere 356 5 -wy 
510, 1008 ; yapetoar 274 

XaipepGv 831; -Gvros 146, 1503; -dvra 
144, 1465 

xddata: -as 1127 

xapmatl 231, 697 

xdos 424 n. 

Xdpurmos : -ov 64 

Xdpes 811 

Xdpis: -ras 773 n. 

xdoKxew : Kexnvws 996 ; -dros 172 

xatywos: -w 875 n. 

xéfew : -w 391 

xefnridy : -gyv 1387 

xetdos: -eow 873 

xelp: -pa 81, 983; -pe 506 

xeelew : -w 295 

xXOés 353 

xOdv : -dva 282, 300 

xLovdBAnTos : -o1cr 270 

xvois 978 n. 

Kody : -Gor 833 n. 
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xopdn : -yv 455 

xopés: -dv 271, 564, 1115, 1352; -dy 
312, 333 

xo0s: xods 1238 

xpewv 1446 

xp 148, 268, 385, 626, 665, 677, 696, 
930, 1147, 1214, 1352, 1413; xpi 
371, 1859, 14638 crit. n.; xpjvae 1059 


sq. 

Bier i : -ets 859, 891 

xXphua 2 n., 825 (ri 7d x.), 816; -7os 
1223 ; -ra 241, 718, 1248, 1267, 1270, 
1274, 1306, 1463 ; -rwv 74, 1217 

xphcbar: éxpnodunv 22 n.; xp 1078; 
XpHTOwy 439 n. 

Xpiotwos : -ov 202 

xphorns: -as 434; -wy 240 

xpnoros 8 n. ; -dv 793, 840; -ots 959 

xpod 618 n. ; -dv 1012, 1017 

xpovos: -ov 1289; -w 66, 865, 1242; -ov 
199, 463, 803, 843 

xpiceos : -ats 272 

xpuods : -@ 912 

XpSpa 120 

xpwrlfew: -erat 517 n. 

XuTpeots: -ovv 1474 n, 

xwpeiv: -e2 907 n. (x. TO KaKdv); -e’TE 
1118 ; -ofo. 18 n., 324; -joerar 1238 
n. ; -e 509, 889 

xwplov 152, 209; -ov 1123 


wakdfgew: -ouev 580 

Wapdos: -dv 1225 n. 

wéyew : -ets 1045, 1055 

Wevdrs : -@v 446 

WHpiowa 1019 ; -ra 1429 

Wibupifew : -y 1008 

Pogos; -ov 1367 n. 

wurrAa: -av 145, 149; -wy 821 

Wixew: -eloy 151 crit. n. 

ux} 319, 719 ; -Hs 420; -7 415 ; -v 712, 
1049 ; -v 94 n. 

Wuxpds: -¢ 1051 


& 2, 6, 28, 38, 38, 55, 80, 87, 93, 110, 
1538, 166, 184, 219, 222, 228 (bis), 286, 
263, 266, 269, 291, 293, 314, 328, 356, 
358, 364, 375, 398, 412 (c. particip.), 
429, 493, 518 (c. particip.), 575, 644, 
655, 675, 687, 726, 736, 746, 784, 793 
sq., 816, 858, 959 (aAX’ & c. particip., 
in a catacel.), 990, 1025 (¢. particip.), 
1030 (id.), 1071, 1103 (¢. particip.), 
1138, 1150, 1165 (dis), 1168 (& ¢iros), 
1193, 1201, 1206, 1264 sq., 1267, 1322, 
1325, 1328, 1330, 1832, 1872, 1378 

(@ . . 7b o’ elrw), 1880, 1888, 1397, 
1437, 1452, 1462, 1464, 1478, 1485, 
1494 

de 771 

dt 690 

’'Qxeavds: -o0 271 
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@por 925 (bis) 

— pos: -ovs 1012, 1017 

dvetcbar: -ovpevos 1224 

&pa: -a 1117; -as 310; 
562 n. 


ws (prep.) 237 

és (conj.): (1) ‘that’ 53, 96, 458, 626, 
826, 842, 1048, 1080 sq., 1095, 1140, 
1832, 1340, 1417, 1495, 1509: ‘know 
that’ 209, 8326: (2) ‘as’ 211; omitted 
with dpgs 206 n., 855; in a prayer 
521 n., 972 (c. particip.), 1271: (8) 
‘how’ (generally exclamatory) 215, 
364, 536, 590, 646, 773, 872, 961, 
1026, 1171, 1206, 1283, 1265, 1356, 
1871, 1899, 1428: (4) ‘since’ 427, 


-as (els Tas wd.) 
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507, 551, 806, 1104, 1847, 1406: (5) 
with adv. 88, 182, 1484 

ds (adv.) 527 NG obd" és) 

domep 70, 72, 249, 257, 389, 391, 405, 
508, 673, 678, 752, 763, 836, 859, 947, 
978, 1273, 1358 (omepel), 1422 

@ore 322, 379, 431 (@ . . ye), 466 
(ellipt.), 613 (6. kal), 617, 765, 833 n. 
(c. indic.), 977 (id.), 988, 1120, 1129 
(c. indic.), 1152 (c. dv and opt. ), 1204, 
1235, 1342 n. (&. ye) 

pede: el@’ &. 41 

dere: -odce 611; 
1116 ; -joevev 753 

@xpés ; -6v 1112; -dv 1017 

Oxpiav: -Gvras 103 n. 
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Edited by W. J. M. STARKIE, M.A. 


THE 
ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES 


With Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, 
and Commentary. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Classical Library. 


ATHEN 4UM.—“‘‘The editor has made a name for himself by publishing a full and 
scholarly edition of The Wasps, and it may be said that the present work is the fullest 
commentary in English on any play of Aristophanes. The first Introduction is written 
with vigour, and is beautifully lucid. The third Introduction, ‘Aristotle on the 
Laughter of Comedy,’ is equally vigorous, and contains a masterly analysis of the various 
forms of Aristophanic wit. . . . The apparatus criticus is full without being overloaded, 
while the commentary is not only scholarly, but also remarkably clear and straightforward, 
There are many difficulties in ‘The Acharnians,’ and nowhere have we seen more satis- 
factory discussions of them than here. . . . An invaluable Jndex Graecitatis concludes 
this handsome and fascinating volume.” 

SPECTATOR.—“‘To scholars Mr. Starkie’s edition will be of high value, for it is a 
perfect storehouse of Aristophanic lore, where the student will find everything he can 
possibly require set out with admirable clearness and ability.” 


THE WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES 


With Introduction, Metrical Analysis, Critical Notes, 
and Commentary. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Classical Series. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW.—“ Mr. Starkie shows a thorough acquaintance with the 
literature bearing on Aristophanes and his times, and he has produced an edition of first- 
rate importance which should satisfy the requirements, not of beginners only, but of 
advanced students, A specially valuable feature of the book is the Introduction, which 
contains a full account of the structure of an Aristophanic drama and of the metres 
employed, giving much information not hitherto brought together in a form accessible to 
English readers. The bibliography of Aristophanic literature will also be found very 
useful, . . . The notes are full and accurate on both grammatical and historical points.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* In this edition Messrs. Macmillan’s admirable Classical 
Series is enriched by a work which not only maintains its very high standard, but even 
raises and enhances it, Mr. Starkie has made his edition of The Wasps a model edition 
of a single play, and—what is a far greater feat—he has made it a most valuable intro- 
duction to the study of the Greek comic drama. . . . There are several qualities which 
make this book-an ideal edition, While it never neglects the work in hand, it pours out 
stores of instruction and suggestion on all the plays of this admirable genius, who has 
hitherto been very inadequately presented to the English public. . . . We have first-rate 
scholarship hand in hand with historical imagination. We live with the characters of the 
play ; but familiarity does not, as in Mitchell’s fanciful commentaries, breed contempt.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Texts, edited with Introductions and Notes, for the use 
of Advanced Students. 


8vo. 
AESCHYLUS.—THE SUPPLICES. With Translation. By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 
* TH CHOEPHORI With ‘Translation. By A. W. Vurratt, Litt.D. 
THE AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 
rite EUMENIDES. With Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
Ss. Net. 


ARISTOPHANES.—THE ACHARNIANS. With Translation. By W. J. M. 
STarKig, M.A. 10s, net. 

THE CLOUDS. By W. J. M. Srarxiz, M.A. 

ARISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS. Books I.-V. By Prof. F. Suszmini and R. D. 
Hicks, M.A. 18s. net. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
12s. 6d. net. 

CICERO.—ACADEMICA. By J. S. Rein, Litt.D. 12s. 6d. net. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS.—ON LITERARY COMPOSITION. Greek 
Text of the De Compositione Verborum. With Translation. By Prof. W. 
Ruys Ropers. 10s. net. 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS. By E. B. Encianp, Litt.D. 6s. net. 

HERODOTUS.—BOOKS I.-III. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 
By Professor A. H. Saycr. 13s. net. 

BOOKS IV., V., and VI. By Rrcinatp WALTER Macan, D.Litt. In 

two vols. 20s. net. 

BOOKS VII.-IX. By R. W. Macan, D.Litt. Three vols. 30s. net. 

HOMER.—THE ILIAD. By Watrer Lxar, Litt.D. Vol. I. (Books I.-XII.) 
Vol. II. (Books XIII.-XXIV.) 15s. net each. 

THE HOMERIC HYMNS. By Tuomas W. Atirn, M.A., and E. E. 
Sikes, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.—BOOK IV. OF THE MEDITATIONS. 
With Translation. By Hastines Crossitny, M.A. 5s. net. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated with Commentary by 
J. G. Frazmr, M.A. Six vols. 126s. net. 

PINDAR.—THE NEMEAN ODES. By Prof. J. B. Bury, M.A. 10s. net. 

THE ISTHMIAN ODES. By the same. Qs. net. 

PLATO.—PHAEDO. By R. D. AncHER-Hinp, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMAEUS. With Translation. By R. D. Ancner-Hinp, M.A. 18s. net. 

THE MYTHS OF PLATO. By J. A. Stewart, M.A. 14s. net, 

PLINY.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. ByE.G.Harpy, M.A. 9s. net. 

——- THE ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 
Translated by K. Jex Brake. With Commentary and Introduction by 
KE. SELLERS, and Notes by Dr. H. L. Urticus. 12s. net.: 

TACITUS.—THE ANNALS. By G. 0. Horprookn, M.A. WithMaps. 18s. net. 

THE HISTORIES. By Rev. W. A. Spoonrr, M.A. 18s. net. 


THEOPHRASTUS.—THE CHARACTERS. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Sir R. C. Jmss. Edited by Dr. J. E. Sanpys. 7s. 6d. net. 
THUCYDIDES.—BOOK VIII. By H. C. GoopHart, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
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